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PREFACE TO THE AMERICAN EDITION. 





THE Epistle to the Romans is the Epistle of the Epistles, as the Gospel of John is the 
Gospel of the Gospels. It is the heart of the doctrinal portion of the New Testament, 
It presents in systematic order the fundamental truths of Christianity in their primitive 
purity, inexhaustible depth, all-conquering force, and never-failing comfort. It is the 
bulwark of the evangelical doctrines of sin and grace against the obscuration of the 
gospel, whether by judaizing bigotry or paganizing licentiousness Addressed to the 
Christians at Rome, and unfolding to them the gospel as a spiritual power of God unto 
salvation far exceeding in effect, and outlasting in time, the temporal power of the Imperial 
City, it prophetically anticipates and positively overthrows every essential error of Roman- 
ism, and is to this day the best antidote against popery. No wonder that it was so highly 
prized by the Reformers. Luther, whom Coleridge regarded “the only fit commentator 
on Paul,” called the Romans “ the chief part of the New Testament, and the purest gospel, 
well worthy to be committed to memory word for word by every Christian man, and to be 
pondered daily and enjoyed as the daily bread of the soul. It can never be too often nor 
too well read and considered, and the more it is understood, the better it tastes.” Those 
who have studied it most carefully, are most likely to fall in with the judgment of Cole- 
ridge, that it is “ the most profound work in existence.” 

But it is certainly also the most difficult book of the New Testament, unless we except 
the Gospel of John and the Revelation. Meyer, the ablest philological exegete of the age, 
humbly confesses, in the preface to the fourth edition of his commentary, to a growing 
sense of our inability to do justice to “the grandest, the boldest, and, in all its depths and 
heights, the most complete composition of the greatest apostle.” If St. Peter did not 
hesitate to state that there are ‘some things hard to be understood” in the Epistles of his 
“beloved brother Paul,” we need not be surprised that even such divines as occupy the 
same general platform widely differ in their interpretations. The Epistle to the Romans, 
more than any other, is a battle-field; and every chapter, especially the third, the fifth, the 
seventh, and the ninth, is contested ground. Not a few commentators deal with it aa 
Procrustes dealt with his victims, in adapting them to the length of his iron bedstead— 
vither stretching out or cutting off their legs. But after all, vast progress has been made, 
especially within the last fifty years, toward an impartial and thorough understanding of 
this wonderful production of a wonderful man, 
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Among the many noble contributions of German learning and industry to this end, 
Dr. Lange's Commentary—which is here presented, with many additions, in an English 
dress—will occupy an honorable and useful position. It appeared first in 1865, and in a 
second edition in 1868, in a small but closely-printed volume of 289 pages, as part of his 
Bibelwerk. Tt is evidently the result of much earnest labor and profound research, and 
presents many new and striking views. These, however, are not always expressed with 
that clearness demanded by the practical common sense of the English reader; hence the 
difficult labor of translation has been occasionally supplemented by the delicate task of 
explanation, 

Dr. Lange prepared the Exegetical and Doctrinal parts, the Rev. F. R. Fay, his son-in- 
law, and pastor at Orefeld, Prussia, the Homiletical sections. 

The English edition is the result of the combined labor of the Rev. Dr. Hurst, the Rev. 
M. B. Riddle, and the General Editor. Dr. Hurst is responsible for the translation (which 
was an unusually difficult task), and for the valuable Homiletical selections from the best 
English sources. The General Editor and the Rev. M. B. Riddle, besides carefully com- 
paring the translation with the original, prepared the text, with the Critical notes, and the 
additions to the Exegetical and Doctrinal sections. The initials indicate the authorship 
of the various additions in brackets, which increase the volume of the German edition nearly 
one half. Upon no other book, except Matthew and Genesis, has so much original labor 
been bestowed. 

I am responsible for the General and Special Introduction, and the first six chapters 
(exclusive of the last few verses of chap. vi.), which cover about one half of the volume, I 
examined nearly all the authorities quoted by Dr. Lange, from Chrysostom down to the latest 
editions of Tholuck and Meyer, and also the principal English commentators, as Stuart, 
Hodge, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Forbes, &c., who are sublimely ignored by continental 
commentators, as if exegesis had never crossed the English Channel, much less the Atlantic 
Ocean, The length of some of my annotations (e. g., on chaps, i., iii, and v.) may be justi- 
fied by the defects of the original, and the great importance of the topics for the English 
and American mind. 

I had a strong desire to complete the work, and to incorporate portions of a German 
Commentary on Romans which I prepared years ago in connection with my lectures as 
professor of theology, as well as the results of more recent studies. But a multiplicity of 
engagements, and a due regard for my health, compelled me to intrust the remaining chap- 
ters, together with my whole apparatus, including my notes in manuscript and a printed 
essay on the ninth chapter, to my friend, the Rev. M. B. Riddle. As an excellent German 
and Biblical scholar, and as editor of the Commentaries on Galatians and Colossians in the 
Biblework, Mr. Riddle has all the qualifications and experience, as well as that rare and noble 
enthusiasm which is indispensable for the successful completion of such a difficult and 
responsible task, 

It is hoped that, by this combination of talent and labor, the Commentary on Roman 
has gained in variety, richness, and adaptation to the use of English students, 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
No. 6 Brete Housz, New York, April 20 1869. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THE 


ROMANS. 





INTRODUCTION. 


—+—. 


PRELIMINARY OBSERVATION. 


As the Epistle to the Romans is the most important and prominent of the Pauline 
Epistles, we must here discuss first the general preliminary questions connected with the life, 
doctrine, and writings of the Apostle. This introduction, therefore, divides itself into a 
general and a special introduction. The first connects with the general introduction of the 
“ Bible-Work” on Matthew [p. 20 ff. Am. ed.] for the New Testament, and on Genesis [p.1 
fi. Am. ed.] for the Old; the second corresponds with the introductions to our commentaries . 
on the remaining Epistles of Paul. 


I. GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


§ 1, THE PAULINE PORTION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The apostolic activity of the great Apostle to the Gentiles was so comprehensive and 
fruitful, that the greater portion of the labors of the original twelve apostles was merged 
into the ‘historical current of his work. It is only the Coptic Church, and a few other 
isolated Oriental sects, that, as a portion of the original apostolic territory, have continued 
isolated from Paul’s great field of labor. Since the second century, Paul’s peculiar type of 
teaching began indeed to give way more and more to the forms of ancient and medieval 
Catholicism ; though Catholicism cannot be termed Petrine in that sense, and much less in that 
degree, in which the Church of Rome claims to be built on Peter. Yet Paul’s spirit continued 
to exert its influence through the middle ages, not only in the heretical form of Paulicianism 
and other sects, but also in the orthodox type of Augustinism, until it broke forth from the 
innermost life of the Church as the chief organizing power of Evangelical Protestantism.* 


* (Dr. Lanex (Das Apostol. Zeitalter, vol. ii. p. 649) adopts substantially the ingenious view, first suggested by JoacHim 
Froris, and recently more fully developed by the great philosopher ScHrLiina, and favored by eminent German divines, 
uch as NranperR, ULLMANN, THreRsCH, that the three representative apostles, Peter, Paul, and John, are the types of three 
uecessive ages of Christianity : Peter the apostle of law and Catholicism, Paul the apostle of freedom and Protestantism, 
John the apostle of love and the church of the future which is to harmonize authority and freedom, unity and variety. 
Schelling, shortly before his death, at Ragatz, Switzerland, Aug. 1854, in a very interesting conversation with the writer 
of this note, emphatically affirmed his unshaken belief in this view, to which he had given repeated and profound 
reflection. It is certainly no mere accident that Catholicism professes to be founded on Peter, while Protestantism has 
at all times mainly appealed to Paul, the apostle of faith, of freedom, of independence, and of progress. Even the 
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As far as the Pauline portion of the New Testament is concerned, it constitutes not only 
the greatest part of the apostolic epistles, but also a large share of the entire New Testament ; 
especially when we include both the writings of Luke and the Epistle to the Hebrews, which 
were evidently written under the influence of the Apostle of the Gentiles. 

An eternal triumph of Christianity, an imperishable sign and pledge of its world-conquer- 
ing power, lies in the fact that the greatest part of the Christian Church, the greatest portion 
of the New Testament, and the most powerful expression of Christian doctrine, proceeded 
from a man who, endowed with a lofty genius and a heroic energy of will, had cast all the 
enthusiasm of his youth into a fanatical hatred of Christianity, and who had made it the 
great object of his life to exterminate that religion from the face of the earth. With the 
conversion of Paul, the noblest prince of Phariseeism was changed from an arch-enemy of 
Christ into his most active apostle and witness. This was a prelude to the world-historical 
change by which the eagle of the heathen power of Rome was converted from the work of a 
vulture that vexed the fold of Christ, into the service of a dove of peace for the nations of 
the earth, Savun became Paut. In this one word all the past triumphs of Christianity over 
its foes are embraced, and all its future triumphs are described in advance. To bend or to 
break—that is the question; to bend, like Paul, or to break, like Julian the Apostate. The 
cause of this wonderful power of conversion and of judgment lies in the universal triumph 
of Christ, against whom a Paul was not too great an enemy, nor a Julian too crafty a poli- 
tician and emperor. 

Concerning the signification of Paun in the New Testament, Catmmt thus speaks in the 
introduction to his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans: “ Post sacrosancta evangelia 
venerabile maxime ac ceterorum omnium pretiosissimum monumentum Pauli epistole habenda sunt. 
Omnia in illis continentur, que formandis moribus, sive ad mysteria et religionem constituendam a 
Jesu Christo tradita sunt. Tamquam supplementum et interpretatio eorum, que Jesus Christus 
docutt, ac veluti alterum evangelium Jesu Christi e mortuis redivivi jure meritoque reputantur.” 
[H. Ewaup, the great orientalist, commences his Commentary on the Pauline Epistles 
(Gottingen, 1857), with the following striking and truthful eulogy: “Considering these 
Epistles for themselves only, and apart from the general significance of the great Apostle of 
the Gentiles, we must still admit that, in the whole history of all centuries and of all nations, 
there is no other set of writings of similar extent, which, as creations of the fugitive moment, 
have proceeded from such severe troubles of the age, and such profound pains and sufferings 
of the author himself, and yet contain such an amount of healthfulness, serenity, and vigor of 
immortal genius, and touch with such clearness and certainty on the very highest truths of 
human aspiration and action. . . . The smallest as well as the greatest of these Epistles seem 
to have proceeded from the fleeting moments of this earthly life only to enchain all eternity ; 
they were born of anxiety and bitterness of human strife, to set forth in brighter lustre and 
with higher certainty their superhuman grace and beauty. The divine assurance and firmness 
of the old prophets of Israel, the all-transcending glory and immediate spiritual presence 
of the Eternal King and Lord, who had just ascended to heaven, and all the art and culture 


antagonism of Protestantism and Romanism has its typical antecedent in the temporary collision of Paul and Peter at 
Antioch, and the earnest protest of Paul against any compromise with judaizing principles or customs, The idea of Schel- 
ling furnishes a fruitful hint for a comprehensive evangelical Catholic philosophy of Church history. But it must be 
wisely defined and qualified, and, as Lange intimates, it holds good only with regard to the elements of truth, and not to 
the extremes, contradictions, and defects, in the various historical types of Christianity. For in the Epistles of Peter 
there is not the faintest trace of hierarchical pretension and judaizing legalism and ritualism ; on the contrary, a striking 
substantial agreement with the system of Paul. Nor do we find, on the other hand, that Paul gives the least countenance 
to that unhistorical and unchurchly individualism and one-sided intellectualism into which much of our modern Protest 
antism has degenerated. It must also be admitted, that in no age or section of Christianity was the spirit of any of tha 
Shree leading apostles entirely wanting. There were truly evangelical men and tendencies at work in the bosom ot 
medieval Catholicism, and they are not wholly extinct even in the Roman church of the present day ; while the tendency 
to .eg..1ism, formality, intolerance, and exclusivism may be found also in the bosom of Protestantism ; and the lovely 
harmonizing spirit of John is alive more or less among true believers in all sections of Christendom. So in a similar 
way the law and the promise, the sacerdotal office and the prophetic spirit, accompanied the Old Testament dispensation 
through the stages of its development to John the Baptist, the immediate forerunner of the first advent of Christ 
Comp. below, p. 13, and Scuarr’s History of the Apost. Church, pp. 674-678,—P. 8.] 


§ 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES. HISTORY OF HIS LIFE. a 





of a ripe and wonderfully excited age, seem to have joined, as it were, in bringing forth the 
new creation of these Epistles of the times which were destined to last for all times.” Upop 
the whole, St. Paul-is, perhaps, the most remarkable man, and his Epistles, next to the Gos 
pels, the most important literary production of all ages, Dr. Worpsworts strongly recom 
mends the reading of the Pauline Epistles in their chronological order, so as to accompany 
the Apostle, with the help of the Acts, in his missionary career from the call at Damascus to 
the martyrdom in Rome, and his development of Christian doctrine from the elementary 
truths of the Thessalonians to the farewell instructions of the Pastoral Letters. The reader 
will thus trace with growing delight this spiritual river of Paradise from its fountain-head, 
‘hrough Syria, Asia Minor, and Greece, to Rome, diffusing purity and health, flowing onward 
in a majestic and ever-widening flood, fertilizing the banks, that they may bear the flowers 
and trees of Christian graces, and terminating at last in the ocean of eternity.—P. 8.] 


§ 2. PAUL THE APOSTLE TO THE GENTILES. HISTORY OF HIS LIFE.* 


The history of the life of the Apostle Paul divides itself, according to great crises, into the 
following periods: I. The time of his youthful development to his conversion; II. The time 
of his apostolic training, his impulsive and enthusiastic beginnings, and his purifying 
retreats; III. The period of the three great missionary journeys recounted in the Scriptures, 
down to his capture in Jerusalem, and his transportation from Cesarea to Rome; IV. The 
termination of his career to his martyrdom. 


A. The History of the Youth of Paul to his Conversion, 


Paul appears first before us at the place of execution of the protomartyr Stephen, under 
the Jewish name of Saun (>5X), Acts vii. 57. He is a young man, who pursues his studies 
in Jerusalem in the school of the conservative Pharisee, Gamaliel (Acts xxii. 3; comp. Acts 
y. 84); but in consequence of his fanatical enthusiasm for the Pharisaic law, which he iden- 
tified with the ancestral faith (Phil. iii. 5, 6), he became, while a student, the most bitter per- 
secutor and disturber of the youthful Church of Christ; for he considered that Church a 
fatal Jewish heresy, and one which, by virtue of the rights of zealots for the law, he designed 
to combat, and hoped utterly to destroy. Probably Moses, Phinehas, and Elijah were his 
imaginary prototypes; while he adjudged Christ to be the greatest of those false prophets 
against whom destruction was prophesied and appointed (Deut. xviii. 20). From an accom- 
plice who, being present at the execution of Stephen, took charge of the clothes belonging 
to his witnesses and executioners (Acts vii. 58), he soon became a servant of the Sanhedrint; 
and having become excited by the martyr-blood of Stephen, he not only continued the perse- 
cution, and scattered the congregation in Jerusalem, but, being clothed with extraordinary 
authority, he entered upon a journey to Damascus for the purpose of destroying the Christian 
congregation in that city. The Sanhedrin did not at that time possess authority over the 
life and death of the Jews (John xviii. 31), but it was nevertheless at liberty to exercise, in 
matters of religion, the Jewish authority to imprison, to scourge, and to arrange all the pre- 
liminaries of a trial for capital punishment. The execution of James the Just, as recounted 
by Josephus (in his Antig. xx. 9, 1), explains the martyrdom of Stephen and the subse- 
quent threats against Paul’s life (Acts xxiii. 80), and shows that a tumultuous occasion could 
lead to the infliction of capital punishment. (On the laws of punishment, comp. WINER, art. 
Synedrium [ii. 551, and Sarva, iii. 1186, art. Sanhedwim) ). f 


* In the following section I have borrowed considerably from my own article on Paul, in Herzoe’s Real-Encyclo- 
psdie (vol. xi. 1859, pp. 239-269,—P. 8.]; but I have enlarged it according to necessity. Compare also the respective 
sections in the works of NEAnpER, Scuarr, Laner, Turerscn, on the History of the Apostolic Chureh (ScHarr, pp 239- 
247), and ConyBearz and Howson: The Life and Epistles of St. Paul. London, 1853, Republished in New York. 

+ [The proper spelling is not Sanhedrim, but Sanhedrin (Talm. PV » formed from cvvédprov), but there = ne 
nniformity in this even among scholars.—P, 8S.) 

+The reader will meet in this and all other parts of Dr. Laner’s Commentary very frequent references to WINER’; 
Biblical Dictionary (Biblisches Realwérterbuch cum Hundgebrauch fur Studtrende, etc., 8d ed. Leipsic, 1848, 2 vola. 
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Saul had already taken the lead in Jerusalem in the work of incarcerating the Christians 
but the apparent result of his efforts, which was only the wider promulgation of the gospel] 
by means of the scattering of the congregation (Acts viii. 4), exasperated him still more, 
Therefore he solicited those fatal letters of authority which directed him toward Damascus. 
A proof of the confidence reposed in the fiery zeal of the young Pharisaic student may be 
seen in the fact that the Council not only gave him full authority, but also an obedient escort. 
The enterprising youth designed to destroy the whole Christian flock in Damascus, and te 
drag back to Jerusalem even women, and all who were at his mercy. 

But the Divine visitation came upon him when near Damascus. Saul, by a sudden miracle, 
became a Paul, as we are accustomed to say; the greatest and most dangerous of all the 
persecutors of the Christians (for he persecuted the Church in its infancy), was transformed 
into the greatest promulgator of Christianity in the world. 

Paul was a descendant of the tribe of Benjamin, and a native of Tarsus, the polished and 
venerable capital of Cilicia, situated on the river Cydnus, the home of the great naturalist, 
Dioscorides, and of other distinguished men, and the burial place of Emperor Julian the 
Apostate. JEROME (De viris illustrid. cap. v.) mentions the report that Paul had emigrated 
with his parents from Gishala, but he afterwards declares, in his commentary on Philemon, 
that it isa fable. As the stock of Levi became gloriously resplendent in John the Baptist, 
so, under the new dispensation, did Benjamin, the son of Rachel, receive higher honor than 
any other tribe save Judah, which had previously risen to the greatest glory. And the same 
mighty energy which the blessing of Jacob ascribed to the character of Benjamin (Gen. xlix, 
27), and which was confirmed by later events (Judges xx. 21), found its perfect expression in 
Paul. He was first a ravenous wolf in the midst of the flock that ate his prey in the morning ; 
but in the evening he combined the strength of the wolf and the mildness of the lamb; and 
though he sprang like a wolf into the metropolitan cities of heathendom, his purpose was to | 
“ divide his spoil in the evening.” His parents appear to have been in good circumstances. 
They were ‘“ Roman” citizens, though not as inhabitants of the city of Tarsus (for that city 
had not then obtained its freedom), but by special conditions with which we are not 
acquainted. Notwithstanding their high social standing, they strictly adhered to the Jewish 
faith, and designed their son to be a Pharisaic Rabbi. According to Jewish custom he had 
learned a trade; he was a tent-maker (that is, a weaver of a kind of cloth which was applied 
to tent-making ; oxnvorois, Acts xviii. 3). The great talents of Saul could be early developed 
in the schools of cultivated Tarsus, if we may suppose that the rigid Pharisaic sentiment of 
his parents (which, however, was often mollified in heathen cities far away from Palestine) 
permitted him to visit those schools. From Paul’s philosophic analysis of heathendom (Rom. 
i. and ii.), from his discourse at Athens (Acts xvii.), and from other similar expressions, we 
may very readily infer that his acquaintance with sentences of heathen philosophers and 
poets (Acts xvii. 28; Tit. 1, 12 sq.), is not attributable to mere popular intercourse, but to 
reading and study. When in Jerusalem, he became familiarly acquainted with the Old Tes- 
tament, rabbinical traditions and dialectics, and probably also with the doctrines of the Jew- 
ish Alexandrian school, It is probable that he found there some family connections; at least, 
he was subsequently supported very earnestly by a nephew (Acts xxiii. 16). As King Saul 
of old is said to have gone forth to seek she-asses, but found a crown, so with the Apostle; 
but he took better care of his crown. 

The conversion of Saul is one of the greatest miracles of the exalted Saviour—one of the 


which is justly prized in Germany as a masterwork of ripe scholarship and critical accuracy. The English and American 
student who has no access to it, may in nearly all such cases profitably consult the same articles in W. SmrrH’s Dictionary 
of the Bible, large edition, London and Boston, 1863, 3 vols. ; large American edition, with many improvements and addi- 
tions, by Prof. H. B. Hacxerr and Ezra Assot, New York, 1868 ff., to be completed in 4 vols.; and the superb third 
edition of Kirro's Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, prepared by W. Linpsay AuExanpER, D.D., etc., London, 1865, 3 
vols. These English works, being the result of the combined labor of many contributors, have less unity and symmetry 
than that of Winer, but are more extensive and embody the latest information (especially Hackerr and AsBgov’a 
edition of Smrra unabridged, now in course of preparation and publication, with the help of a number of American 
scholars). A new German Dictionary of the Bible has been recently commenced with a considerable array of collabora 
tora by Sepuncer of Heidelberg, and will represent the liberal, semi-rationalistic school of German theology —P. 8.] 
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greatest miracles of conversion in the kingdom of grace. The fact especially that the mozt 
earnest zealot for Pharisaic legalism became, by Divine appointment, the chief apostle of a 
free gospel and faifh, and the most successful destroyer of Phariseism in Judaism, and in 
the Christian Church through all ages, is without a parallel in history. True, some of the 
greatest opponents of Jesuitism have come out of Jesuit schools. Luther, the former monk, 
was the strongest antagonist of monastic righteousness; and Luther, the Augustinian, the 
strongest antagonist of intolerance, which St. Augustine unfortunately first established in 
theory in opposition to the Donatists; but not one of these contrasts reaches that miraculous 
transformation in which the glorified Christ, as with an ironical smile, changed the most 
formidable power of the enemy into His most victorious agency for conquest. 

And yet this miracle, too, was conditioned by justice and truth. We must not ignore for 
the miraculous manifestation of Christ all connecting points of preparation in the unconscious 
spiritual life of Saul (as BaumMGaRTEN has again done). This would be as partial and un- 
tenable as the opposite extreme of rationalistic writers, who vainly attempt to explain his 
conversion by psychological antecedents and extraordinary natural phenomena (see WINER, 
Real-Worterbuch, art. Paulus). The history declares pcsitively that the glorified Christ 
appeared to him; and we cannot interpret it in any other light. But Paul’s own accounts 
show that the objective manifestation of Christ was mediated by a visionary or ecstatic 
elevation of Saul himself (Acts ix. 7; xxii. 9). 

[The rationalistic interpretation, after having exploded in Germany, has been ingeniously 
renewed in France by E. Renan, Les Apétres, Paris, 1866, p. 181. There is a third view on 
the conversion of Paul, not mentioned by Dr. Lanez—the mythical—which resolves the event 
into a purely subjective process in Paul’s own mind, and explains the supernatural light to be 
simply the symbolical expression of the certainty of the real spiritual presence of Christ in the 
Church and the believer. This view was ably defended by the late Dr. Baur, of Tiibingen, 
in his work on Paul, 1847, p. 68. But after a renewed investigation of the subject, the 
celebrated historian arrived at the conclusion that the conversion of Paul was ap enigma, 
which cannot be satisfactorily solved by any psychological or dialectical analysis. See the 
second and revised edition of his work on Christianity and the Christian Church in the first 
three centuries, which appeared shortly before his death, a. 1860, p. 45, and the second 
edition of his Paul, edited by ZeLLER, 1867. The character and apostolic life of Paul, and 
the very origin and continued existence of the Christian Church, is an inexplicable mystery 
without the miracle of the actual resurrection of our Saviour.—P. 8.] 


OxpseRvations.—1. On the splendor of the city of Tarsus in culture and institutions of 
learning, see WINER, article Tarsus. Also the particulars concerning Gamaliel, by the same 
author [and in Kirro’s and W. Smitn’s Bible Dictionaries). ; é ; a 

2. On the life of Paul in general, compare the article Paul in the various Bible diction- 
aries; the relevant chapters in NEaNDER, ScHAFF, Turerscu, and Lanax, on the Apostolic 
Age; the work, Die Biographien der Bibel, Stuttgart and Leipzig, 18388; and Reuss, Die 
Gesch. der heil. Schriften Neuen Testaments [4th ed., 1864], p. 45 ff, where a comprehensive 
catalogue of literature may be found. For particular references, see below. 

3. The literary education of the Apostle has been much discussed. Comp. NIEMEYER, 
Charakteristik der Bibel ; THALEMANN’S treatise, De eruditione Pauli Judaica non Greca (and 
Winer, Real- Worterbuch, ii, 218). The parents of Paul may have been prevented, by their 
religious prejudices, from sending their son to the brilliant Grecian schools in Tarsus ; but it 
does not therefore follow that the vigorous mind of the youthful Paul did not become 
acquainted privately with the principles of Grecian learning. Possibly his parents may have 
sent him to Jerusalem for the very reason that they discovered in him a dangerous suscepti- 
bility for the charms of Grecian literature.—" Paul received a learned Jewish education in 
the school of the Phariseean Rabbi, Gamaliel, not remaining an entire stranger to Greek litera- 
ture, as his style, his dialectic method, his allusions to heathen rehgion and philosophy, and 
his occasional quotations from heathen poets show. Thus, a ‘ Hebrew of the Hebrews, yet 
at the same time a native Hellenist and a Roman citizen, he combined in himself, so t- speak, 
the three great nationalities of the ancient world, and was endowed with all the natural 
qualifications for a universal apostleship. He could argue with the Pharisees as a son of 
Abraham, of the tribe of Benjamin, as a disciple of the renowned Gamaliel, surnamed ‘the 
Glory of the Law,’ and as one of the straitest of their sect. He could address the Greeks ix 
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their own beautiful tongue, and with the force of their strong logic. Clothed with the dig. 
nity and majesty of the Roman people, he could travel safely over the whole empire with the 
watchword: ‘ Civis Romanus sum.” From Pu. Scuarr, History of Ancient Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 68. Comp. also Cuartes Hopen, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, revised edition, 
first section of the Introduction: “ His (Paul’s) natural character was ardent, energetic, un- 
compromising, and severe. How his extravagance and violence were subdued by the grace 
of God, is abundantly evident from the moderation, mildness, tenderness, and conciliation 
manifested in all his epistles. Absorbed in the one object of glorifying Christ, he was ready 
to submit to any thing, and to yield any thing necessary for this purpose. He no longer 
insisted that others should think and act just as he did. So that they obeyed Christ, he was 
satisfied ; and he willingly conformed to their prejudices, and tolerated their errors, so far as 
the cause of truth and righteousness allowed. By his early education, by his miraculous 
conversion and inspiration, by his natural disposition, and by the abundant grace of God, 
was this Apostle fitted for his work, and sustained under his multiplied and arduous 
labors.”—P. 8.] 

4, On the chronology of the Apostle’s life, see Wrnur, Real- Worterbuch, ii. p. 217; Wik- 
SELER, Chronology of the Apostolic Age (Gottingen, 1848; also the Chronological Chart in the 
American edition of Lanex’s Commentary on Acts, and Aurorp’s Commentary on Acts, 5th 
ed., 1865, [pp. 22-27.—P. 8.] On the various suppositions concerning the time of Paul’s con- 
version, WINER, ii. p. 219. 
~ §, On the conversion of the Apostle in particular, see the Commentary on the Acts of tha 
Apostles, chap. ix. [p. 161, Am. ed.] The objectivity of the appearance of Christ is there 
justly maintained. But we should, in addition to it, make proper account of the element 
of a vision as the medium of the appearance of Christ. Here belongs also the treatise of C. 
P. HorsTEDE DE Groot, Pauli conversio, precipuus theologie Pauline fons, Groningen, 1855. 
(“ Itaque invent principia gravissima tria, e quibus tota Pauli theologia est orta ; primum mentis, 
Jesu vitam novam semper cogitantis, alterum animi, gratiam divinam constanter experti et sen- 
tientis, tertiwm vite, Christa ecclesiam perpetuo spectantis.”) Also the essay of Paret, The 
Testimony of the Apostle Paul concerning the Appearance of Christ, in the Jahrbicher fir 
deutsche T heol., vol. iv., pt. 2. For a full list of literature, see Reuss, 1. c., p. 51, and WINER, 
li. p. 214. 


B. The Preparation of Paul for the Apostolic Office, and his Apostolical Missionary Journeys 
to the time of his First Captivity in Rome. 


A man of such mighty genius, notwithstanding his apostolic call, was not qualified for an 
evangelist immediately after his conversion. His first zeal would have been too stormy, too 
powerful, and too much the outburst of immoderate excitement. After his first attempt in 
Damascus, he had to withdraw to Arabia for a quiet stay of about three years (Gal. i.)—a 
period over which a veil is drawn. He probably spent it, not in missionary labor, but to 
greater advantage in contemplative life, although he may have made some single missionary 
efforts during this time (see Lanen’s History of the Apost. Age, ii. p. 124). After his first 
attempt in Jerusalem, also, where Barnabas introduced him to the apostles, Paul was again 
required to retire to private life. But this time he chose Cilicia, his native country. We 
may infer from his character that he did not remain absolutely passive, but that he occasion- 
ally testified of Christ ; yet he did not engage in apostolic labors in their strictest sense. 

Barnabas sent for him to come from Cilicia to Antioch, to coéperate with him in that 
newly-arisen metropolis of Gentile Christianity (Acts xi. 25). Paul entered into the most 
intimate relations with the congregation of Gentile Christians living there, and the destina: 
tion that he bad received at his call to become the Apostle to the Gentiles (Acts ix. 15), now 
approached its fulfilment. But it was in accordance with the apostolic spirit that the Gen- 
tile Church should remain in perfect unity with the Jewish-Christian Church. This tendency 
toward unity was strengthened by the first mission of Paul to Jerusalem, in company with 
Barnabas (Acts xi. 30). We may therefore consider this mission as the introduction to the 
apostolic labors of the Apostle; and since it also constitutes one of the strongest chrono- 
logical links in his career, we will now speak of the chronological relations of his life. 

We pass over, as unreliable points of connection, the government of Damascus by the 
Arabian king Aretas (Acts ix.; 2 Cor. xi. 32), and the meeting of Paul with Aquila in 
Jorinth, in consequence of the banishment of the latter from Rome by an edict of the Empe 
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ror Claudius (see WIESELER, Chronologie des Apostolischen Zeitalters, p. 167, and p. 125). The 
safest date at the beginning of the apostolic career of Paul is the year of the death of Herod 
Agrippa, A. D. 44 (JosEPH., De bello Jud. ii. 11, 6); and the safest one at the end of the same 
is the recall of the procurator Felix from Judea in the year 60. The execution of James the 
Elder took place shortly before the death of Herod Agrippa (Acts xii. 2). About the same 
time, Paul and Barnabas went to Jerusalem as bearers of the collection taken at Antioch. If, 
according to the usual method, we reckon backward from this date, the year 44 (one year 
spent in Antioch, about one year in Jerusalem and Tarsus, three years in Arabia and Damas- 
cus), the conversion of Paul occurred about the year 89. Then, reckoning forward, let us fix 
the time of the Apostolic Council, under the supposition (which has been vainly contested)* 
that the journey described in Acts xv. is identical with that of Gal. ii. (see my Gesch. des 
Apost. Zeitalters, i. 99), and that the fourteen years which Paul reckons as occurring previous 
to this journey are to be numbered from his conversion, This being the case, the Apostolic 
Council occurred about the year 53. The first missionary tour of the Apostle therefore took 
place between the years 44 or 45 and 52 or 53. The second and third were made between the 
years 53 and 59-60. 

In reference to the more particular dates, compare the already mentioned work of Win- 
SELER (whose parallel of Paul’s journey mentioned in Acts xviii. 22, with that in Gal. ii., doea 
not seem to be warranted) ; the article Paul in Winer; G. W. Acarpu, Von der Zeitrechnung 
der Lebensgeschichte des Apostels Paulus, etc., Stockholm, 1847. On the time of the ecstasy 
narrated in 2 Cor. xii. 7, compare my Avpost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 8. 

In regard to the credibility of the account of the Acts on the apostolic life of Paul, 
ScHNECKENBURGER maintained the hypothesis, that the author of that book converted the life 
_of Paul from real historical materials into a parallel to the life of Peter. Baur has outdone 
this hypothesis, and endeavored to carry out the hypercritical notion that the narrative of the 
Acts of the Apostles is an unhistorical production, written for the purpose of bringing about 
a compromise between Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity. On this vain attempt 
to convert the history of the Acts into a myth, or rather a conscious fiction, compare Lmcu- 
LER, The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Age, p. 6 ff. 

There was no doubt a gradual approach of the two sections of apostolic Christianity, in 
harmony with the first fundamental principle of the Word made flesh and the working of the 
spirit of the apostolic history. Conscious of the essential unity of faith and hope, the Gentile 
Church moved towards the Jewish Church, as the Jewish Church sought and found the Gen- 
tile Church. It is from this point of view that we must study Paul’s journeys to Jerusalem 
as they alternated with his missionary tours. Every new missionary journey to the heathen 
world was followed by a renewal of the bond of union with the parent society in Jerusalem ; 
and the more deeply the Apostle penetrated the heathen world, and the more fully he kept 
the Gentile Church free from Jewish ordinances, the more decidedly did he afterward show, 
by his own conduct in Jerusalem, his respect for Jewish customs. Only those who are 
unable, like Paul, to distinguish between dogmatic and ethical rules, can find a contradiction 
in this fact, and especially in the diversity of requirements between Gal. ii. 16 and Acts 
xv. 20. 

The farthest limit of the first missionary tour of the Apostle was Derbe, in Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor. The appointment of Barnabas and Saul in Antioch by the direction of the Holy 
Spirit, their ordination by the united act of the congregation and its leaders, the voyage to 
Cyprus, the triumph of Paul over the false prophet Bar-jesus, his change of name, the jour- 
ney to Pamphylia, and the return of Mark, the apostolic attendant, the missionary address of 


* [By WreseLze who, in his very learned and able chronology of the Apostolic Age, identifies the visit mentioned, 
Gal. ii, 1, with the fourth journey of Paul to Jerusalem mentioned Acts xviii. 21, 22. He has defended his view in an 
Excursus to his Commentary to the Galatians, p. 552 ff. Compare against his view and in favor of the identity of the 
journey of Gal. ii. 1 with that to the Apostolic Council, Acts xv., my History of the Apost. Church, p. 245 ff.; and the 

Gal. ii. 1.—P. 8. 
eh rcs of the ode Church differ in the date of the Council of J erusalem from 47-53, WINER, 
Der ‘Werte, WIEsELER, ScHArFF, and AL¥orD, putit in 50 or 51; OLsHAusEN, Meyer, EWALD, in 52.—P. 8.) 
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the Apostle in the synagogue at Antioch in Pisidia, the persecutions on the part of the Jews 
in Antioch and Iconia, Paul’s miracle at Lystra, and his success in Derbe: these are the 
prominent points of the first missionary tour. We must observe especially, 1, That the 
apostolic men at that time, as well as later, always directed their first attention to the Jews, 
and consequently entered the synagogue, although at Antioch, in Pisidia, an important crisis 
occurred in their zeal for Gentile missions (Acts xiii. 46); 2. that Paul, the younger messen- 
ger, appears more and more decidedly in the foreground; 3. that on their return the societies 
of converts were organized into fixed congregations, especially by the appointment of elders 
(Acts xiv. 28); 4. that the free spirit with which Paul carried on the missionary work among 
the Gentiles produced, in all probability, that reaction of the more rigid Jewish Christians 
which led to the first Apostolic Council, and Paul’s journey to Jerusalem in connection there- 
with; 5. that the enmity of the Jews against the preaching of the two men, especially of 
Paul, became more intense from his expulsion (in Antioch) to the attempt to stone-him (in 
Iconium), and to his real stoning (in Lystra). 

On the change of Paul’s name, various views have been advanced (see WINER, article 
Paul ; Scuarr, History of the Apost. Church, p. 226; comp. Com. on Ch.i.1.). We are of the 
opinion that Saul, as a Roman citizen, was already in possession of a Roman name, but that, 
while at Cyprus, he was induced, not only by the friendship of Sergius Paulus, but especially 
by his antagonism to the false prophet who called himself Elymas the Sorcerer, the mighty 
magician, to term himself, as that man’s conqueror in the name of the Lord, Paul the small 
man (so far as David’s victory over Goliath had repeated itself here in a New Testament 
character) ; and particularly, also, because the Apostle, being now about to enter into active 
intercourse with the Grecian and Roman world, could travel more conveniently under a Roman 
name. 

The second missionary journey passes over Asia Minor to Europe, and finds its farthest 
limit in Corinth. It is specially characterized by the following events: (1.) The separation 
of Paul and Barnabas on account of Mark, and the beginning of a separate and independent 
mission of Paul, in which he was followed at first by Silas, and later by Timothy and Luke; 
(2.) the tour of visitation into the earlier missionary field (Cyprus being passed over, and left 
‘o the care of Barnabas), which was changed into a new mission of colossal proportions; 
(3.) the harmonization of the body of Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians by means of 
the ethical principles established. by the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xvi. 4); (4.) the new sta- 
tions: Cilicia (before the repeated visit of the elder stations), then Phrygia, Galatia, Troas; 
after this in Europe: Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, Athens, Corinth; also the persecutions, 
which varied in strength in proportion to the greater or less results of the preaching of the 
gospel; (6.) the miraculous aid and manifestation of the Spirit, which led Paul to Europe 
(Acts xvi. 6, 7, 9); (6.) the contrast between the ministrations of the Apostle in Athens and 
in Corinth ; but we err if we suppose that Paul corrected his learned discourse in Athens by 
his exclusive preaching of the Cross in Corinth; (%.) the meeting of Paul with Aquila and 
Priscilla in Corinth, which so greatly affected his subsequent mission; (8.) the longer stay of 
the Apostle in Corinth, and the importunities of the Jews against him in the presence of the 
deputy, Gallio; (9.) the new journey of the Apostle to Jerusalem for the accomplishment of 
a yow, during which he touches at Ephesus, and there makes preparation for his mission by 
leaving behind Aquila and Priscilla. 

The third missionary tour is so far an enlargement of the second, as that Paul at this time 
makes Ephesus, in Asia Minor, his great object, which city he had been compelled to pass by 
in his journey, and which he could only touch at on his return. Apollos was his pioneer 
here, and the silversmith Demetrius became his principal opponent. His victory was, on the 
one hand, a triumph over the nocturnal magic of this city dedicated to Diana, the goddess 
of the Moon; and, on the other, over idolatry. This journey, which was at first supplement- 
ary in its design, assumed the character of a visitation ; for Paul departed from Ephesus, and 
again visited the congregations in Macedonia and Greece. The supposition of a third mis- 
wionary visit to the Corinthian church between the second and third missionary tours haa 
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deen shown, in a variety of ways, to rest upon a misunderstanding (see my Apost. Age, i 
p. 199). The third missionary journey is characterized by the more decided prominence ot 
the missionary calcylation and self-determination of the Apostle (see 1 Cor. xvi. 5; 2 Cor. ix 
15); by his miraculous works, especially in Ephesus and Troas (Acts xviii. 11; xx. 10); by 
the establishment of a metropolis of the church of Asia Minor, which was destined to become 
the home of John, and the maternal city of Christian speculation; by the founding of a 
larger association and Pauline school; and finally, by the decided premonition of his cap- 
tivity which the Apostle felt, as he drew his missionary journey to a close, and entered uper 
his pilgrimage to Jerusalem. 4 

The performance of a Nazarite vow in Jerusalem (a step counselled by James) grew, from 
a measure of accommodation to the narrow views of the Jewish Christians, into an offence on 
the part of the Jews. It led to the persecution of the Apostle in Jerusalem, his abduction 
and imprisonment in Cesarea, his appeal to the judgment-seat of Cesar, and his transporta- 
tion to Rome (in the year 62; according to AvamR and WrnmR, in the spring of 61), From 
this captivity he was released (in the year 64), not only according to the testimony of tradition 
(EUSEB., li, 22: Adyos ¢yet, CYRILL. HiEROS., HIERONYMUS, etc. ; see WINER), but also accord- 
ing to certain hints of the Scriptures, yet only, after a new journey for missions and visi- 
tation, to fall into a second imprisonment, and to suffer martyrdom under Nero, 


OxssERVATIONS.—1. For a statement of relevant literature, see Reuss, 1. c., p. 54, 55, 56 
sqq. [Smira, Dict. of the B., art. Paul, at the close, vol. iil. 763). 

2. Ananias at Damascus, a predecessor of Barnabas for the introduction of Paul into the 
Church of Christ, as Stephen had been a predecessor of Paul himself. 

3. Paul’s three years of instruction in the quiet solitude of Arabia, a counterpart and 
parallel to the three years of instruction spent by the twelve apostles in intercourse with the 
- Lord. The latter was an external and historical communion; that of Paul was undoubtedly 
of a mysterious and internal character, and kindred to the great mysterious fact of his con- 
version. See my Apost. Age, ii. p. 128. [Scuarr, H. of the Ap. Ch. p. 236; and Com. on Gal. 
Diag. 

oe The development of the Apostle’s consciousness of his specific cal] to the Gentiles was 
gradual, and commensurate with the gradual definiteness of his call to the apostolic office in 
general. This may be seen from Acts ix. 15, 29; comp. xxii. 21; xiii. 46; xix. 9; xxviii. 
(7 sqq.; Gal. ii. But this call to the Gentiles did not exclude a purpose to convert the Jews; 
for not only must he first seek in the synagogues those heathen who were susceptible hearers 
of his message, especially the proselytes of the gate (Acts xiii. 48), but Paul also recognized 
the conversion of the Gentiles, apart from their personal salvation, as a means for the conver- 
sion of Israel (Rom. xi. 18, 14). The gradual development of his apostolic knowledge by 
virtue of continued revelations and illuminations, was not precluded by the Apostle’s prepa- 
ration, derived from a historical knowledge of the Holy Scriptures and of the life of Jesus, 
and by his great miraculous illumination when his call occurred. _ 

5 On the person of Barnabas; on Cilicia, Antioch, Asia Minor, etc., see the relevant 
articles in the Biblical dictionaries. Also the introductions to the respective parts of this 
Commentary. On Antioch in particular, see my Apost. Age, ii. p. 158, : 

6. The reciprocal action between the three missionary journeys of the Arostle, and his 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem at the close of each of these journeys, are in themsely#s sufficient to 
overthrow as an untenable fiction BAurR’s hypothesis above alluded to. 

7. On the identity of the fact related in Gal. ii. with that narrated in Acts xv., see Reuss, 
p. 55, and Scuarr’s History of the Apost. Church, p. 245 ff. ; 

8. The relation of the apostolic deliberations in Acts xv. to the so-called Noachian com- 
mands, is also maintained by Reuss, |. c., p. 56. See thereon my Apost. Age, ii. p. 184. 
Recss maintains that Acts xv. 21 avows the validity of the law for the Jewish Christians. 
But the absence of all dogmatic obligation in the same passage is very plain from the trans- 
sctions of the apostolic council. Yet, as far as the national and ethical validity of the same 
gs concerned, it was in perfect harmony with the apostolic spirit that the continuance of the 
aw should not be violently abrogated. For the relevant literature, see Reuss, p. 56. 

9. For a catalogue of the friends and followers of the Apostle, see the same, p.58. 0 

10. The Apostle’s missionary method and policy: (1.) A prudent adjustment of his uni- 
versal mission to the Gentile world, even to Rome, and the western limit of the Old World 
‘Spain), to the primitive historical trunk of Christianity in Jerusalem—that is, the incorpo- 
ration of the missionary spirit with the vital power of the Church. (2.) Perception of the 
historical links for communicating the gospel to the world. Therefore he first turned his 
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attention to the Jews, and rose in their synagogues, but made full account cf the prejudices 
of the Jews, and the receptibility of the heathen for Christianity. Therefore he embraced in his 
view, and also seized upon, the points of connection in the Gentile world (see his address at 
Athens on the inscription of an altar), and with equal clearness he discovered and opposed 
all real barriers to the truth (righteousne:s by works among the Jews; luxurious life in 
Corinth, 1 Cor. i. 2; and the gloomy sorcery of superstition in Ephesus). (8.) Most careful 
observance of Divine guidance to go forward or to hold back (Acts xvi. 6, 9; xxv. 10; Rom. 
i, 18, etc.). (4.) Careful consolidation of his missionary work, by instituting congregational 
offices, and the organization of congregations (Acts xiv. 22, 23), and promoting the inner 
unity of the churches by their community of prayer and love (see especially the Epistle to 
the Philippians), (5.) A comprehensive and free use of all chosen companions in faith for 
coéperation in the form of helpers, evangelists, messengers, and pioneers in a general sense, 
He is surrounded by his helpers; he sends them out upon new paths; he leaves them behind 
in churches already organized. That they may be strengthened and encouraged, the spirits 
of the gospel] come and go in his presence, just as the messengers come and go at the court 
of a prince; he sets all the powers of faith in motion, in order to set all the world in 
motion. (6.) He greatly advances the personal usefulness of himself and of his coadjutors, by 
his apostolical epistles. (7.) The marvellous concentration, development, and elaboration of 
his doctrine in a manner adapted to the necessities of the congregations, and in perfect har- 
mony with a most careful preservation of the fundamental character of his doctrine. The 
rock-like steadfastness and adherence to the doctrine of free grace, united with that most 
faithful development which is exhibited also in his style as a progressive creative power, pro- 
ducing a rich treasure of dma Neydpeva. (8.) The supplementing of his burning activity by 
sacred retreats, when he sank even into the depths of visionary contemplation ; likewise his 
union of apostolic consecration to the demand of the moment (see his Epistle to Philemon) 
with his all-embracing care for the whole Church and for its whole future. 

11. On the three missionary tours and the life of the Apostle, and the particular events 
of the same, compare the Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, and the well-known 
works of Neanper, Scuarr, THIERSCH, and Ewaxp, on the Apostolic Age, and the literature 
referred to by Ruuss, p. 59 sqq. 


C. The Second Imprisonment and the Martyrdom of Paul. 


The second imprisonment has been lately discarded even by theologians who accept the 
authenticity of the Pastoral Epistles, such as W:ESELER, EBRaRD, ScHAFF, THIERSCH (see my 
Apost. Age, ii. p. 874). Yet we still hold to the testimony of the old ecclesiastical tradition 
for the following reasons: (1.) Because the Acts of the Apostles concludes at the time when 
the first imprisonment of Paul must have come to an end, without taking any cognizance of 
his death; (2.) because the Apostle himself, about the end of this period, anticipated his 
deliverance (Phil. ii. 24); (8.) because the Pastoral Epistles—whose Pauline character can- 
not be doubted if we take into the account an advanced development of Christianity of 
some years’ duration—cannot be comprehended in the early career of Paul down to the year 
64, without great violence; and the same is the case still more with the Apostle’s stay in 
Crete (Tit. i.); (4.) because the development of the germs of Ebionism and Judaizing 
Gnosticism, which are taken cognizance of in the Pastoral Epistles, is clearly indicated by 
the Epistles of the Apostle written some years earlier, during his imprisonment from 62 to 64, 
but had not gained the strength which they possessed at the time when the Pastoral Epistles 
were composed ; (5.) because the tradition of the Church distinguishes positively between 
the judicial execution of Peter and Paul, and the first great persecution of the Christians as a 
body under Nero; (6.) the testimony of the Roman Clement (1 Cor. v.), that Paul came 
émi td réppa tis SVgEws Kal paprupHnoas emi TY Hyovpéevar, having been 
written in Rome, cannot refer to Rome, and supports the tradition, harmonizing with the 
purpose of the Apostle (Rom. xv. 24), that Paul visited Spain after his deliverance (comp. 
my Apost. Age, ii. p. 386).* 


* [The passage of Clement of Rome, which has given mse to different interpretations, must be translated thus. 
“Paul... having come to the limit (¢mi 7d répua, not : before the highest tribunal, bd 7d tépxa) of the West, and having 
died a martyr under the rulers (others: having borne witness before the rulers), he departed from the world and went tc 
the holy place, having furnished the sublimest model of endurance.” The dispute about the true reading in the passage 
(somewhat obliterated)—éwi 7d répua or bd 7d Tépua THs Sicews—is now settled in favor of émé by the testimony of 
Professors Jaconson and Tiscnenporr, who have carefully re-examined the only extant and defective MS. of the 
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If we may judge from intimations in the Pastoral Epistles, Paul hastened, after his deliv 
erance, first to Ephesus, where the Christian truth was threatened by the first developmen 
of Christian heresy.» We cannot decide whether he was permitted to visit Jerusalem ones 
more on this journey, as was anticipated by the Epistle to the Hebrews, and might be ex: 
pected from the three visits of his earlier missionary tours. From Ephesus he went to Mace- 
donia and Greece; then over Troas and Miletus to Crete. Afterwards he proceeded te 
Epirus, where he spent the winter in Nicopolis, and subsequently left Titus. He then directed 
his course westward, to the réppa tijs Siacews, where he was probably seized and taken 
a prisoner to Rome, before being able to found another permanent organization [in Spain].* 
Meanwhile, Peter either came or was brought to Rome, and both suffered martyrdom there 
together (according to Clement of Rome, Irenzus, Tertullian, etc.; see the article Peter, in 
HeRz00’s Real-Hneyclopedie). The Roman Church celebrates the death of Peter and Paul on 
the same day—the 29th of June. 

[The views on the year of Paul’s martyrdom vary from 64 to 68. This question depends, 
of course, mainly on the question of the second captivity. Wu1ESELER contends for the yea 
64, shortly before the great Neronian persecution (the only one properly authenticated by his- 
torical evidence), which broke out, according to Tacitus, Annal., xv. 44, in consequence of 
the conflagration, July 19th, 64; but the general tradition of the Church connects Paul’s and 
Peter’s martyrdom with this persecution, which probably gave rise to several isolated execu- 
tions afterwards. If we adopt the hypothesis of a second imprisonment, we may arrive at a 
more definite result by referring the jyovpevoe in the famous passage of Clemens Rom. (1 Cor. 
V., paptupnous em Tay nyoupevav, sub prefectis martyrium subiens), either (with Hue, Inér. ii. 
323, Herne, Patres Apost., p. 61, 4th ed., and DéLLINGER) to Tigellinus and Nymphidius 
Sabinus, or (with Pearson) to Helius Cesarianus and Polycletus, who in the last years of 
Nero, especially during his absence in Greece, a. D. 67, had charge of the government in 
Rome. In this case we get the year 67 or 68 for the martyrdom of Paul; and this agrees 
with the Catholic tradition based upon Evsesius and JERomE (who, in his Catal. Script., 
says most explicity of Paul: “ Hic ergo decimo quarto Neronis anno—i, ¢., A. D. 68—eodem die 
quo Petrus Rome pro Christo capite truncatus sepultusque est, in Via Ostiensi). The Basilica of 
St. Paul, in commemoration of his martyrdom, now stands outside the walls of Rome (San 
Paolo fuori de’ muri), on the road to Ostia, and the Porta Ostiensis is called the gate of St. 
Paul. The traditional spot of his martyrdom, however, is a little distance from the Basi- 
lica, where there are three chapels, called The Three Fountains (Tre Fontane), in commemora- 
tion of the legend that three fresh fountains miraculously gushed forth from the blood of 
Paul’s head as it was cut off by the executioner, and leaped three times from the ground 


Clementine Epistle to the Corinthians in the British Museum, See Jacosson, Patres Apost. in loc. (Oxon., new ed, 
1863), and TsscHENDORF, Appendix codicum celeb. Sin. Vat, Alew., etc., Lips. 1867. This sets aside WimsrLEr’s interpre- 
tation of répua—supreme power, highest tribunal of the West (v. e., the Emperor of Rome), into which I myself was 
betrayed in my History of the Apostolic Church, p 342 (Am. ed.), and which I now retract. Although zépye in itself may 
mean supreme power, it can hardly do so in connection with the geographical term édvets. At all events émi 7d Téppa 
ms Svcews must here be rendered : to the limit of the West; and this, in the mouth of Clement who wrote from Rome, 
points more naturally, though by no means necessarily, to Spain (or Gaul or Kritain) than to Rome, especially in view 
of the fact that Paul intended to visit Spain, Rom. xv. 24 ff. Clement therefore may be quoted with tolerably good reason 
as the first witness to the ancient tradition (first clearly stated by Evsesrus, H. H. ii. 25: Adyos éxet, etc.) of a second 
Roman captivity of Paul; for before his first captivity there is no room for a journey to Spain.—P. 8.] 

* [There is not the slightest historical trace of the labors of Paul in Spain, much less in Britain. The early tradition 
of his journey to Spain is inferred fiom Clement’s répna ris Svcews, and seems to be obscurely implied in the mutilated 
Muratori fragment on the Canon; but it may have originated in a premature conclusion from the Apostle’s desire 
to visit that country, Rom. xv. 24, 28. Nevertheless such a journey, which was certainly intended, may have been 
execnted, and rendered comparatively fruitless by difficulties thrown in his way, or by a speedy return. Ewatp (Apost, 
Zeitaller, 24 ed., 1858, p. 681) suggests that Paul, on hearing in Spain of the terrors of the Neronian persecution, hastened 
ef his own accord back to Rome to bear testimony to Christ, and being seized there, was again brought to trial ang 
eondemned to death in 65. Howson (The Life and Letters of St. Paul, ti. 460 ff., 482 ff. ; Lond. ed.), in following an¢ 
extending the combinations of NEanDwR, assumes that Paul, after his liberation in 63, first visited tho East (Philem. ver 
22; Phil. ii. 21), then Spain by an unknown route, after about two years again returned to the East (Ephesus, Macedonia, 
Grete) was arrested at Nicopolis, forwarded to Rome for a second trial, probably on the charge of having inst'gated the 
Roman Christians to their supposed act of incendiarism (?) which caused the terrible persecution in 64, and sufic red 
martyrdom early in June, 68, shortly before the death of Nero.—P. 8.]) 
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( abseisso Pauli capite triplici saltu sese sustollente,” Acta Sanct., vol. vii., sub June 29th.) 
This legend is less credible than the beautiful legend connected with Peter’s death and per- 
petuated in the little church of Domine quo vadis, on the Appian Way. Comp., on Paul's 
death and martyrdom, my History of the Apost. Church ; ConyBnARE and Howson, vol. i, 
502 £f. (Lond. ed.); also PrupEntius, Peristeph. Hymnus XII. ; Bunsen, Beschreibung Roms, 
iii, p. 440; AuFRED von Reumont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom (Berlin, 1867), vol. i p 
874 £--P. 8.] 


OBSERVATIONS.—1. On the treatises for and against the second captivity of Paul, see 
Wrmr, Real-Levic., ii. p. 221, and Scuarr, Hist. of the Apost. Church, § 87, pp. 328-343. The 
second captivity is also advocated by the work of L. Rurret, Saint Puul ; sa double captinité 
a. fome. Paris, 1860; and by Gams, Das Jahr des Martyrtodes der Apostel Petrus and Paulus, 
Regensburg, 1867. He puts the martyrdom of Peter in the year 65; that of Paul in the 
year 67. [VAN OosTERZEE (Com. on the Pastoral Epistles), Ewaup (History of Israel, vol. 
vi., or Hist. of the Apost. Age, 2d ed. of 1858), BumeK (Introd. to the N. T., 1862), HUTHER 
(Com. on the Epp. to Timothy and Titus in Mnyrr’s Com., 3d ed. 1866), ConyBraRE and 
Howson, ALFoRD, ELLicort, Worpswortu, and most of the English commentators on Paul, 
likewise favor the second Roman captivity. (WorpswortH, in the interest of Anglicanism, 
defends even Paul’s journey to Britain as well as to Spain). On the other hand, C. W. Orro 
(in his learned and astute work, Die historischen Verhiltnisse der Pastoralbricfe, Lips. 1860), 
Niepner (Kirchengeschichte, 1866, p. 114), Mnvmr (Rom. p. 13 ff.), and again WIeSELER (in 
his learned article on the Epistles to Timothy and Titus, in the last supplementary vol. of 
Herzoe’s Hncycl., 1866, vol. xxi. p. 276 ff.), oppose the hypothesis of a second Roman cap- 
tivity of Paul. Adhuc sub gudice lis est.—P. 8.] 

2. Further on the necessity of admitting a second captivity of Paul, see in the Bible- 
Work, The Pastoral Epistles, by Dr. VAN OosTERZEE, 2d ed., Introduction (Am. ed. vol. viii.), 
and my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p. 886. Critical prejudices are often propagated, while the original 
motives and reasons are lost sight of, although such reasons, sprung, as they frequently are, 
from original misconceptions, have lost their apparent importance in the course of time. For 
example, the criticism against the second part of Zechariah has very clearly arisen from a mis- 
understanding. Thus many negations in the department of New Testament exegesis have 
arisen from some caprice of ScHLETERMACHER, some fancy of Dm WxtTsE, some rationalistic 
short-sightedness or some fixed idea of Baur, produced by the Hegelian theory of an 
officious construction of history. 

[The question of the second Roman captivity of Paul is simply a historical problem, 
which has no doctrinal or ethical bearing, and which, in the absence of sufficient data, can 
never be solved with mathematical certainty. Those who, like WimsrLER, THIERSCH, NIED- 
NER, Orro, and others, hold fast to the Pauline origin of the Pastoral Epistles, lose nothing 
by denying a second captivity and trial; they save the whole extent of Paul’s known labors, 
and only compress them into a smaller number of years, thus intensifying rather than dimin- 
ishing his activity. It must be admitted, however, that the hypothesis of a second captivity 
offers a considerable advantage in the defence and exposition of the Pastoral Epistles; for it 
is much more difficult to find a suitable place before than after the first Roman captivity of 
Paul for the composition of these epistles, and a number of historical facts therein assumed 
(such as a missionary journey of Paul to Crete, Tit. 1.5; a visit to Troas, 2 Tim. iv. 13; a 
pretty advanced state in the development of church organization, and of heresy, 1 Tim. 
iii.—vi.), and to understand their farewell tone and general spirit, as compared with the earlier 
writings of the Apostle.—P. 8.] 


D. The Character of the Apostle. 


The character of the Apostle reflects itself in his work, as in his Epistles, and appears 
before us in the energetic and harmonious contrasts of a great apostolic spirit. He was as 
frank in his deep humility as the sincerest penitent (Phil. iii. 6), and equally joyous in hig 
acclamations over the all-prevailing faith unto salvation (2 Cor. xii. 10); steadfast in 
adherence to his convictions (Gal. i. 16), and at the same time cautious, considerate, and 
master of the finest and purest policy (Acts xxiii. 6, 7); full of enthusiasm, able to speak 
wondrously in tongues, and to rise to visionary and ecstatic states of mind (1 Cor. xiv. 18- 
eomp. my Apost. Zeitalter, 1. p. 199 sqq.), and yet unwearied in active practical labors; specu 
lative, profound, and at the same time a man of the people and a servant of the congrega. 
tion ; heroically strong and outspoken, and yet as tender and refined in feeling and taste as 4 
virgin (comp. his Epistles to the Philippians and to Philemon) ; eagle-like in his universal 
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view and work, but not less considerate in his regard and care for the smallest details ; an 
imperious and commanding character, and yet the most dutiful servant of the Church; a cul- 
tivated rabbinical theologian, and at the same time a modest workman at a trade; burning ir 
his love for the Lord and his brethren, and for this very reason overpowering in his mora 
‘indignation and rebuke of all that was opposed to the honor of his Master; a great Jew 
nflamed by a tragic sympathy with the Jewish people (Rom. ix. 2 ff., comp. 2 Cor. xii. 7), 
and nevertheless the most bitter opponent of all Pharisseism, old and new; of all the apos- 
tles the most hated, and yet the most beloved and popular; the most misinterpreted and mis- 
conceived (by Antinomians, Marcionites, Paulicians, etc.), and at the same time the most 
studied and expounded. Thus Paul has developed the most magnificent life of a hero, whom 
the world could neither bend nor conquer, but whom Christ overcame with a miraculous 
glance of his glorious revelation. (Comp. Scuarr’s Hist. of the Apost. Ohurch, p. 441 f.) 

Concerning the apostolic position of Paul, two points are to be observed in particular. 
First of all is the fact that he did not belong to the apostles of the first foundation of Chris- 
tianity, but that he was charged with the apostolate of the first historical growth and expan- 
sion of Christianity into a universal character as the religion of the whole human race. He 
therefore has become, in an emphatic sense, the Apostle of evangelical reform in all succeed- 
ing periods of the Church. Secondly, the great opposition presented by the Pauline apos- 
tolate to all external legalism and stagnation in Christianity, is expressly declared in his call. 
He was not of the number of the historical disciples, witnesses, and chosen ones of the his- 
torical Christ ; not.a member of the apostolic college established by Christ during his pil- 
grimage on earth. Hurled down as an enemy by the risen Lord in a heavenly vision, he arose 
at once as a witness of faith and as one of the apostles, and received his apostolic authority 
only in heavenly voices from the Church (Acts ix. 15); in his visions (Acts xxii. 21) ; in his 
commisssion from Antioch, the mother church of Gentile Christianity ; in the living epistles 
which the Holy Spirit wrote in the form of vigorous churches of his planting (2 Cor. iii. 
2 ff.) ; and in the decided recognition by the first apostles of the Lord (Acts xy. ; Gal. ii.). 

His apostolate remained doubtful to a great number of traditional Jewish Christians; the 
most rigid Jewish Christians rejected it, and persecuted him; and the later Ebionites loaded 
his memory with scorn, as an errorist and a heretic. The legalistic Christianity of the Mid- 
dle Ages, while professing the highest respect for the name of Paul, has persecuted his doc- 
trines as they have been exhibited in the principles of the Reformation, in the form of Jansev- 
ism, in the history of Port Royal, and in many other ways. Even in the Protestant evangelical 
Church there obtains a legalistic high-churchism, which, while it adheres to external legiti 
macy, traditionalism, and legalism, is opposed to the principles of Christianity, and especially 
to the apostolate and doctrine of Paul. 

But, on the other hand, the antinomianism of all Christian ages has been based on a mis: 
understanding and misinterpretation of his doctrines. Amid these opposite extremes, there 
courses the mighty stream of pure blessings with which the Lord, by His Spirit, has sealed 
the testimony of the great Apostle to the Gentiles, and with which He will seal it to the end 
of time. 

Thus Paul will still maintain his position with the other apostles in the Church of Christ, 
Yet we would not deny the measure of truth in the view of ScHELiine, that, as far as the 
prevailing type of the Church is concerned, the Petrine Church of the Middle Ages was fol 
lowed by the Pauline Church of Protestantism, and that the perfection will hereafter appear 
in the Church of the Johannean type. It would be a great misunderstanding, however, to 
conceive of this type as a syncretism of J udaizing legalism and Pauline freedom. The higher 
synthesis of the genuine Petrine and the genuine Pauline theology can only be found in the 
deeper ideal development of the revelation of the law and the Spirit, as set forth by John. 


OspseRvATIONs.—1. The natural disposition of the Apostle must be characterized as an 
even harmony of various temperaments and gifts in genial fulness and strength, and inspired 
ky a heroic energy and vitality of soul. By virtue of this energetic vitality the same mar 
could always remain consistent and true, and yet become all things to all men; he could 
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stand and shine first in this and then in that pole of his wonderful endowments; at this 
moment in ecstasy, at the next as a practical man of action; now reminding us of the con- 
templativeness of a John, then of the fiery energy of a Peter; now musically lyrical in style, 
then acutely dialectical even to the subtlest distinctions; though possessing a_ tragical 
national sympathy for his people in his heart—-the depth where his natural melancholy was 
refiected and transformed—he was as susceptible of joyous sentiments as a child, or rather as 
a man in Christ, in whom the freshest impulses of a sanguine temper were consecrated to 
God. And how powerful he was in holy indignation and wrath! If the phlegmatic tem- 
perament consisted in cold indifference and dulness of spirit, Paul would be entirely free from 
it; but if we understand by it a natural disposition to perseverance, and tough tenacity, we 
must see that in this respect also he was richly endowed. His endowments reciprocally 
equalized and attempered themselves in his person as charismata, or gifts of the Spirit, as he 
himself desired (1 Cor. xii.) that all the various endowments should harmonize and concen- 
trate in the Church. 

2. The rich literature m connection with Paul and his theology is enumerated in the 
bibliographical works of Waucu (Bibl. Theol., iv. p. 662 sqq.); WINER (Handbuch der theol. 
Literatur, i. p. 252 ff., pp. 294, 567; Supplement, p. 39); Danza (Unwersalwérterbuch der 
theolog. Literatur, p. 'T40 ff. ; Supplement, p. 30); in the well-known Introductions to the New 
Testament [by DE WETtTE, CREDNER, Reuss, BLEHK, GUERICKE, Davipson], as well as the 
appropriate commentaries. Besides, we must also compare the works on the Apostolic Age 
by Neanprr, Scuarr, Tuierscu, Lancn, Luecaiter, Rirscar, Ewatp; also the works [of 
SCHMIDT, VAN OOSTERZEE, etc.] on the Biblical theology of the New Testament. Against 
Baur’s Apostle Paul [2d edition, by ZELLER, 1867, in 2 vols.] is especially directed the work 
of LECHLER, already referred to [also, in great part; WImsELER, on the Chronology of the Apost. 
Age]. Of the many practical works on the Apostle Paul, we may mention: MENKEN, Glances 
into the Life of the Apostle Paul and the First Christian Congregation (Bremen, 1828); Av. 
Monon, The Apostle Paul, Five Sermons (2d ed., German, Elberfeld, 1858 [also in English]) ; 
Navumann, Paulus—The First Victories of Christianity (Leipzig); Busser, Paul (Leipzig, 
1861); M. Kanter, Paul, the Servant and Messenger of Jesus of Nazareth (Halle, 1862); 
OswaLD, The Missionary Work of Paul (2d ed., Stuttg., 1864); Hausrata (semi-rational- 
istic), The Apostle Paul (Heidelberg, 1865). The life of the great Apostle has also been illus- 
trated by poems, songs, and dramas. [Of English works, besides those already mentioned, 
Parey’s Hore Pauline, Lord LytrLEron on the Conversion of St. Paul, and JAMES SmiTH’s 
Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul (London, 1848), desery special mention as illustrating par- 
ticular points, and strongly corroborating the historical cuaracter of the Acts and the Epis- 
tles. The instructive and entertaining descriptive «ork of ConyBEARE and Howson is 
generally known in America as well as in England, and admirably adapted for the theo- 
logical lay reader. Comp. also the literature at the close of the article Paul in Smrrn’s 
Dictionary of the Bible.—P. 8.] 


§ 3. THE EPISTLES OF PAUL. 


A. Their Historical Order. 


If we except the Pastoral Letter of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem about the year 58 
[50], the two Epistles to the Thessalonians are the oldest New Testament epistles. They 
were written from Corinth in the year 54 or 55, not long after the establishment of the con- 
gregation, and in consequence of the chiliastic excitement of the same during the second 
missionary journey of the Apostle. The Epistle to the Galatians was written about 56-57, in 
Ephesus, during the third missionary journey. The two Epistles to the Corinthians were 
written by Paul from Ephesus and Macedonia, about the year 58; and soon afterwards, 
about the year 59, he composed the Epistle to the Romans, from Corinth. Between the years 
62-64, if not a little earlier, the Epistles to he Ephesians, Colossians, and Philemon were 
written ; and toward the close of the first Ro:wan captivity, the Epistle to the Philippians. 
A .ittle later still, the Epistle to the Hebrews proceeded from the company of Paul, about 
contemporaneously with the Gospel of Luke and the Acts of the Apostles. The First Epistle 
to Timothy and the Epistle to Titus must be assigned to the interval between the first and 
second captivity, 64-66. The last of the Pauline Epistles, the Second to Timothy, was writ- 
ten about the year 67. As to the untenableness of the hypothesis of a Third Epistle to the 
Corinthians, as well as of an Epistle to the Laodiceans, different from the Epistle to the 


Hphesians, comp. my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 205 [and Dr. Wine, in Com. on 2 Corinthians, p. 7 
—P.5.]. 
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OBsERVATIONS.—1. Compare the Introductions to the commentaries on the various Paul 
jue Epistles, 

2. Several critics (ScHuULZ, ScHNECKENBURGER, ScnorT, WiccERs, Taierscu, REUSS, 
Meyer, ScHENKEL) are of the opinion that the Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, and 
that to Philemon, were written during the captivity of Paul at Cesarea. The principal argu- 
ment is made to lie in the circumstances relating to the slave Onesimus, who ran away from 
his master, Onesimus, it is assumed, could more easily have escaped from Colosse to the 
neighboring Cesarea, than to distant Rome. But why did not, then, Onesimus flee to some 
place which lay still nearer at hand? We could well imagine that a slave in Colosse would 
have a more decided disposition to ,escape to the world’s metropolis—the refuge of fortune- 
seekers and adventurers—than to Caesarea. Besides, in a sea-voyage it makes little difference 
whether the distance be long or short. It is easier for a German fugitive to flee by sea ta 
America, than by land to Spain. All remarks on the probably greater expenses of the voyage 
to Rome, and on the probably greater strictness in Rome, are as inconclusive as the principal 
argument. The other argument is derived from the following circumstance: If Tychicus, ac- 
cording to the usual supposition, had made the journey from Rome to Colosse with Onesimus, 
then the two travellers must first have arrived at Ephesus. But now the Apostle, in Eph. vi. 21, 
where he recommends Tychicus to the Ephesiaus, makes no mention of Onesimus, while the 
same Onesimus is mentioned and heartily recommended, Col. iv.9. But the latter fact admits 
of a simple explanation. The poor Onesimus was at home in Colosse, and must now be received 
as a Christian by the congregation there. To this end he certainly needed the recommenda- 
tion of the Apostle. But of what use could be the recommendation of the Colossian slave to 
the Ephesian church, for which he had no signification whatever? If we maintain that the 
Epistle to the Ephesians was an encyclical letter to those congregations of Asia Minor which 
were subsequently grouped definitely in a cycle, then the strange assumption that Onesimus 
must have been introduced to all te seven churches, will appear still more strange. In the 
first argument we miss all traces of the sea-breeze; in the second, all evidence of apostolic 
decorum. Moreover, it would be very difficult to prove that the way from Cesarea must 
have led by Colosse to Ephesus, and not vice-versd, if one will only remember the advantages 
of asea-voyage. We will direct attention to only one of the reasons for the composition of 
the already-mentioned Epistles in Rome. The Apostle, before his imprisonment, Rom. i. 10, 
had informed the Romans that he was just then about to come to them ;—now, should he 
have forgotten this solemu promize in Caesarea, under delusive hopes of a speedy deliverance, 
and engaged lodgings among the Colossians (Philemon, ver. 22)? But the chief argument, 
in our opinion, lies in the very advanced development of the churches of Asia Minor both in 
sin and righteousness, as it is reflected in those Epistles. Such a development presupposes at 
least a period of from three to four years. 


B. Their Contents. 


Every Epistle of the Apostle bears the imprint of a historical occasion, by which the son- 
tents of the same are shaped. 

The congregation at Thessalonica was misled, amid its persecutions, into a chiliastie 
excitement ; hence the Epistles addressed to it partake of an eschatological character. 

The Epistle to the Galatians is chiefly soteriological, or an exposition of the righteousness 
of faith, in opposition to the Judaistic righteousness of works, which was urged by the false 
Galatian teachers. 

The Epistle to the Romans is also soteriological, but in view of the more general antagonism 
between grace and the righteousness of faith, to the general corruption which we observe in 
the mutual self-boasting of heathen Christians and Jewish Christians. 

The Epistles to the Corinthians possess an ecclesiastical character, since the First Epistle 
indicates the true Church, with polemical reference to the disturbances and corruptions in the 
life of the congregation; while the Second establishes the true ministerial office, in apologetia 
gelf-defence against the attacks of his personal opponents. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to the Ephesians bear a decidedly christological im- 
press ; the former brings out chiefly the ante-mundane (preéxistent) and exclusive mediator- 
zhip and glory of Christ, in opposition to the Colossian errorists; the latter establishes 
mainly His subsequent exaltation over all things, in opposition to dogmatic perversions and 
dissensions. j 

The Epistle to the Philippians has a christological-pastoral and prominently ethical charac 
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ter, in so far as the Apostle makes the favorite congregation of Philippi his special co-worke1 
in his apostolic office; and in order to make that congregation ethically complete, he holds up 
for its imitation the life of Christ. 

The Epistle to Philemon is decidedly pastoral, with special reference to the care of souls, 

Of the three Pastoral Epistles, properly so called, the First to Timothy, as well as that to 
Titus, were above all designed as the apostolic regulation for pastoral church government ; 
and the Second Epistle to Timothy was prominently designed as the apostolic rule for the 
pastoral conduct and call. 


OxssERVATIONS.—1. The spevific fundamental thoughts that control every one of the Paul- 
ine Epistles (as of the Biblical works in general), are still very much neglected, to the injury 
of a truly organic, anatomical, synthetical and analytical exegesis. These writings are often 
not only treated as dead objects, but they are dissected in every direction, as if they were 
destitute of all organic structure. 

2. Dr. Baur is not only frequently surprised when he finds a new Pauline Epistle contain- 
ing something new, but he makes this point a means of suspicion. 


C. Their Genuineness. 


On the verifications of the Pauline Epistles by the testimony of Church history, compare 
the passage in the New Testament, 2 Peter iil. 15, and the testimonies of the Fathers, as 
KrrcHHorer has collected them in his Quellensammlung for the history of the New Testa- 
ment Canon, down to Jerome (Zirich, 1842), and as they have been treated in the introduc- 
tory works of CREDNER, Reuss, GUERICKEH, and others, as well as in the respective commen- 
taries. On the apocryphal literature connected with the name of Paul, see WINER, il. p. 222. 

Among these pseudo-Pauline works, deserve especial mention the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and Seneca the philosopher, which is contained in the apocryphal collection 
of Fapricivs, ii. p. 880 ff; and an imaginary third Epistle of the Apostle to the Corinthi- 
ans, composed as a substitute for one which was imagined to be lost (see my Apost. Zeitalter, 
i. p. 205), together with a spurious epistle of the Corinthians to Paul, which therefore pro- 
ceeded from a misunderstanding (see Dr Werrn, Hinl., p. 271). The false conjecture of a 
special Epistle to the Laodiceans, on the ground of a misunderstanding of Col. iv. 16 (where 
we are to understand rather the Epistle to the Ephesians as intended also for Laodicea, the 
last of the Ephesian cycle of congregations), has given rise to a fictitious Epistle to the 
Laodiceans (see my Apost. Zeitalter, ii, p. 211). Certain critics have missed also another 
Epistle to the Philippians (De Wrrrs, p. 271). Compare the article in Hmrzce’s Real. 
Eincyclopedie, Pseudepigraphen des Neuen Testaments, The false Acts, which have been attrib- 
uted to Paul, are: Acta Petri et Pauli ; Acta Pauli et Thecle. The Ebionites, moreover, have 
caricatured the portrait of the Apostle Paul in the most shameful manner, and stamped him 
with the likeness of a heresiarch (see NEANDER, Kirchengesch., 3d ed., i. 198). 


AppEenpIx.—The criticism of the school of BAuR proceeds really on two pre-suppositions, 
with which the founder has alienated himself from the Christian standpoint, and surrendered . 
himself fully to a pantheistic philosophy. Baur has evidently designed to compensate for 
his want of respect for the matter and spirit of revelation, by a superstitious yielding to the 
masters of science; and his success was facilitated by the fact that his great learning and 
subtle acuteness, or his mere scholarly attainments, have served to hide his far greater inca- 
pacity of judgment concerning the phenomena of actual life; and that gravity of his inquiry 
and method has blinded the readers to his frivolous undervaluing of the religious and even 
of the moral spirit of the Biblical writings, His superstitious veneration for the mere method 
and forms of science was already apparent in his Symbolik und Mythologie, whtch he wrote 
while yet a follower of ScHLEIBRMACHER, in the years 182425. To whom else than to him 
could it ever have occurred to divide such a historical work after the scheme of ScHLEIER- 
MACHER’s Dogmatics, and to describe, first, “the pure and universal feeling of indejen- 
dence,” and then “the antithesis of sin and grace which enter into the religious conscious. 
ness?” Such a disciple of SCHLEIERMACHER, after he had become a follower of HEGEL, must, 
with the same slavish superstition for science, and with the same want of perception of the 
veculiarity of the object pervert, by his Ebionitic hypothesis, the evangelical and apostolic 
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history, according to the Hegelian misconception of the development of life and history, 
Under such circumstances there could, of course, be no proper discrimination of the different 
conceptions of imperfection and perfection, nor any true appreciation of original and new 
historical principles and factors. But his yielding was only a partial one, so long as he was 
not fully immersed in the pantheistic view of Hegel; or rather, it appeared only partial ec 
long as he did not, with Stracss and his school, apply this view to the evangelical history 
and its witnesses, in order to “ude them upon the principle that miracles are impossible. Jn 
the end, his superstition, whick he had transferred from ScHLEIERMACIER to HEGEL, led hin 
to the belief that his own science and school] were infallible. 

Such a spirit of scholastic superstition, which gradually arose to fanaticism, was naturally 
connected with a great want of practical common sense, and an incapacity of judgment con- 
cerning the real facts of life. We pass by the first indication of the same, the entire absence 
of faith; for “faith is not given to every man.” We do not speak, therefore, of a defect of 
religious, but of scientific and moral judgment. 

As far as the scientific appreciation of objective facts is concerned, we ask once more: 
How can a scholar write a history of mythology and religion according to the classification of 
SCHLEIERMACHER’S Dogmatics? Further, how can a scholar, endowed with sound judgment, 
write a history of the Ohristian Gnosis, and make an unheard-of leap from the old Gnostics 
clear over the whole Middle Ages (Scholastics and Mystics), down to Jacob Behm, with a 
very superficial touch on Manicheism and on Augustine? How can one write a history of 
the doctrine of the atonement, which should have its point of departure in the Gnostic dualism, 
and its aim in the Hegelian system? If this can be accomplished, then truly can the history 
of the doctrine of the Trinity, as well as of the incarnation of God, be made to run out into 
the desert of Hegelian pantheism. If this be possible, then can one easily interpret historical 
deeds allegorically (the Epistle to Philemon, for example), and, on the other hand, explain 
literally what is really an allegorical composition (the Apocalypse). 

The worst of all inadequacies are moral ones. It betrays a very perverted taste, when one 
can regard the Gnostics as a central force of development in the conflict between the Pauline 
and Johannean theology; and likewise, when one so far misconceives the old distinction 
between apocryphal and canonical writings as to think that a religious romance of later date, 
falsely called the Clementine Homilies, is made a proper standard for the adjudication of the 
Biblical writings. But it is worst of all to attribute to the Biblical books studied and inten- 
tional tendencies of human parties, and even crafty fabrications. In this respect, BAUR and 
his school have far transcended even Strauss. This is a psychological phenomenon, which 
can only be saved from the charge of immorality by the largest stretch of charity, and 
the assumption of an excessive scholastic fanaticism in the treatment of difficult critical 

roblems. 

‘ On these premises the value and probable fate of Baur’s criticism of the New Testament 
writings, which has spread like an avalanche in Eastern Switzerland, France, and Holland, is 
easily determined. This false system has arisen from a diseased, superstitious worship of 
modern philosophy and criticism, and developed into maturity. But it is doomed to utter 
destruction, since it has no root in the objective facts of revelation and of the kingdom of 
God, but is chiefly grounded in the pantheistic and abstract idealistic conceptions of modern 
culture. We do not say, in the sound culture itself. The only plausible occasion and excuse 
of this false system is the fact that the ideality and the universality of the historical Christ, 
together with His roots and ramifications throughout the whole human race, have not always 
been sufficiently appreciated in the orthodox theology of the Church. The beginning of a 
petter appreciation does not certainly belong to the school of Baur, but only the heretical 
perversion and defacement of the same.* 





§ 4. THE CHARACTER OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES.—HERMENEUTIC HINTS, 


According to THoLtuck (Epistle to the Romans, p. 22), strength, fulness, and fire are the 
spiritual characteristics of the Apostle, and they are reflected in his style. He adduces 
two statements from the early Church concerning the Apostle’s manner of speech. The first 


* (This appendix is condensed in the translation, with unessential cmissions. In the preface to the second edition, 
and in self-defence against ScHENKEL, Dr. LANGE supports this severe judgment by a number of quotations from 
Bavr’s work on Paul, which it is unnecessary to insert here. Baur and the Tubingen School are not likely ever to 
acquire the importance which they enjoyed in Germany for a brief period. This school is simply a modern phase of 
Gnosticism (Wevdévupos yyHors, 1 Tim. vi. 20), and, like the Cnosticism of the second century, it has been vverruled for 
a good purpose, in stirring up the Church to a deeper investigation and defence of tke primitive records of Christianity, 
which have already come out triumphant, with new gains of knowledge, of this as of every other trial. I say this 
with all due respect for tie genius and learning of Baur, and the value of his masterly historical criticism. where i# 
does not tcuch matters of faith which he did not understand (1 Cor, ii. 9-16).—P. 8.) 
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is by St. Jerome, Hpist. 48 ad Pammachium,* c. 138: “ Paulum proferam, quem quotiescwmgue 
lego, videor mihi non verba audire sed tonitrua, Videntur quidem verba simplicia, et quasi innos 
centis hominis ac rusticani, et qui nec facere nec declinare noverit insidias, sed quocunque respexeris, 
JSulmina sunt. Heret in causa; capit omne, quod tetigerit ; tergum vertit, ut superet ; fuyam 
simulat, ut occidat. The second statement, from Curysostom, De Sacerdotio, i. 4, 7, compares 
the Apostle to an iron wall, which surrounds, with his Epistles, the churches of the whole 
world; and to a noble military chieftain, who leads captive all modes of thought, and 
brings them into subjection to faith, etc. THuonucK adds, that Paul is lauded as a master 
of eloquence in a fragment of the heathen critic Lonernvs, though critics have declared the 
passage doubtful (see Hue, Hinl. in’s N. T., ii. p. 384). 

TuoLuck then proceeds to say: “With these oratorical gifts there are connected also 
defects ; namely, an excessive conciseness and pregnancy of expression, and carelessness in 
the fornation of sentences, which produce those numerous anacolutha (7). This leads us to 
the hermeneutical question, which has an important doctrinal bearing, whether these pecu- 
liarities of form are at all detrimental to the clearness and aeniencs of the 1 thought. In 
this respect, no commentator has uttered more severe complaints against the Apostle than 
Rickert (comp. his Christliche Philosophie, ii. p. 401, and the introduction to the first 
edition of his Commentary on the Romans).”t THoLucK very justly remarks against Ricx- 
ERT, that defects of style do not necessarily arise from obscurity of thought on the part of 
the author, “Jeast of all with intuitive, and at the same time feryid “characters. The think- 
ing of Paul is intuitive, but coupled with acute penetration, which was refined and sharpened 
by rabbinical culture almost to the excess of s subtlety ; therefore, when ‘there is a want of 
logical clearness in his writings, we must seek the cause partly in the overflow of his abun- 
dant ideas, and partly in the impatience of his vivacity.” We must distinguish, he says, 
difficulty from obscurity. But when Txorvuck advances the opinion, that no writer of 
later times stands so near the Apostle in excellencies and defects as HAMANN, we must hesi- 
tate to accept the conjunction. Paul’s obscurity. proceeds from a fulness of vital energy, and 
is really only the result of a quick movement, of a clear profundity, and of a a perfect origi- 
nality ; and must certainly be distinguished from the obscurity of a one-sided scholastic taste 
and defective and perverted style. TaonLuck maintains the perfection of the Pauline thought, 
while he acknowledges an imperfection of expression. ae aer 

‘Against this view, R. Rorns, of Heidelberg [died 1867], has raised his voice in his acute 
essay, New attempt to elucidate the Pauline passage, Rom, vy, 12-21. ‘“ According to Rorus, the 
apparent irregularity of Paul’s style arises solely ‘from the depth and acuteness of his 
thoughts, from the carefully-wrought elaboration of bis purpose, and from that preciseness of 
expression which, the more studied it is, the more easily it approaches abruptness.” THoLuck 
cites a similar expression of Baur (p. 24), but endorses, on the contrary, the view of CaLyvIN: 
Quin potius singulart Dei providentia factum est, ut sub contemptibila verborum humilitate altissima 
hec mysteria nobis traderentur, ut non humane eloquentie potentia, sed solu spiritus efficacia 
miteretur nostra fides. In favor of this interpretation, Taotuck makes use of the Apostle’s 
own declaration, 1 Cor. ii, 1; 2 Cor. xi, 6. The second passage does not belong here at 
all, and the first has an ironical sound, and does not prove what THouvuok designs to estab- 
lish by it. 

In the treatment of this question the following points must be especially taken into 
consideration : 

1. The New Testament idiom generally is now no longer regarded merely as the lowly 


* [The original Psammachiam, even in the second edition, is evidently a double error of the printer; the one ia 
borrowed from THoxvex, /.c. Pammachius was a Roman senator and friend of Jerome.—P 8? 

t (In this presumptuous disposition to criticise St. Paul, Rickerr has found an Engl’sh imitator in Professor 
Jowett, who thinks it necessary to qualify what he considers to be a blind and undiscriminating admiration of the 
ppostle, and who misrepresents him as a confused, though profound thinker, who uttered himself “i in broken words sand 
hesitating forms of speech, with no beauty or comeliness of style.” But such paradoxicai views are quite ‘isolated, 
especially in England and America, and are not likely to unsettle the established estimate which Christendom, Greek, 
Latin, and Evangelical, has set upon the great apostle of the Gentiles for these eighteen hundred veerart 8.) 
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“form of a servant” (Phil. ii. 7), compared with the classic language ; hence there is no more 
reason why the Pauline expression and style should be regarded in this light when comparea 
with the classic method of composition ; provided we do xot apply here the standard of the 
taste and judgment of the world. The New Testament idiom in general is a_pneumatic 
development or transformation of the Grecian janguage. The apostolic expression has thus 
the prerogative of its special peculiarity, conditioned by_its new spiritual life. This 
peculiarity may be regarded in the main as the free _commingling - of Hebrew directness 
and Hellenic accommodation; or, in other words, as the primitive Christian style, whose 
characteristics are the highest Stifpliciey and vivacity in conjunction with the highest 
penetration and consecration of soul. 

2. Down to the present time the comprehension of the Biblical books has been essentially 
retarded by regarding them too little as original creations, and by inquiring too little into 
their fundamental thoughts. Several critics have applied to them the conception of ordinary 
book-making and book-writing, and even of book-patching—a conception which is utterly 
antagonistic to all Giaesieading of the historical books of the Old Testament and of the 
New Testament Gospels, and which also prevents a proper comprehension of Biblical inspira- 
tion. We should conclude thus: The fundamental thought of the book is inspired by the 
‘Spirit of revelation, according to the measure of the degree of revelation in the Old Testa- 
ment, and of the link of revelation in the New Testament; but_all the single portions of the 
book are immediately inspired—that is, animated and eonttolied by its fundamental thought ; 
therefore, also mediately inspired by the Spirit of revelation. But among the prevailing 
conceptions, the Rabbinical, lifeless, atomistic, scholastic view of the book, is reflected in the 
picture of the book. The dead conception casts its dark, spiritless shade upon the living 
object. So long, therefore, as we do not here apply the conception of single spiritual organ- 
isms, we cannot distinguish the whole from the parts, nor the parts from the whole. Most of 
our definitions, divisions, and anatomical dissections of Biblical books furnish the proof that 
our theology has not yet reached the scientific stannipoint which Cuvier attained in natural 
science (paleontology) ; for he knew how to construct the whole figure of the animal from a 
single fossil bone. In support of this opinion, we need only to recall the opinions of ScHLEF 
ERMACHER on the Epistle of James, DE Werrr’s view of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and 
Baur’s representation of the Epistle to the Romans, which he made to lie comprehended in 
chapters ix., x., and xi. RiicxertT likewise professes to find in the Epistle to the Romans, 
and in ether books, certain obscurities and confused statements—in which charges FRiTzscHE 
justly recognizes the obscurities of the critic himself. The acceptance of numerous digres- 
sions on the part of f Paul is well known; and even THonucK does not regard the Epistle to 
the Romans quite free from them. 

As far as the organic unity of the Pauline Epistles is concerned, we would make the fol- 
towing statements as a guide: 


(a.) Every Pauline Epistle has a clearly-defined fundamental ‘idea which controls the entire 
rontents of the Epistle. 

(®.) This fundamental thought shapes not only the division, but also the introduction and 
conclusion, and even pervades all the slender threads. 

(c.) The introduction is determined by the Apostle’s method, which seizes the appropriate 
point of connection with a congregation or a person, in order to develop the argument inte 
its full proportions. 

(d.) The introduction is followed throughout by a fundamental or didactic theme (propo- 
sition), which the Apostle proceeds dogmatically to elaborate. 

(e.) This elaboration arrives at a final theme, from which the practical inferences are care= 
fully drawn. 

(f.) The conclusion corresponds so exactly to the fundamental thought of the Epistle, 
that it is reflected in all the single parts. 


We shall illustrate these principles by presentmg our analysis of the Epistle to the 
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Romans. But we must first be allowed to make some observations on the remaining Pauline 
Epistles.* 

The fundamental theme of the First EpistLE To THE CORINTHIANS is a determination of 
the proper condition of a Chrietian congregation, as made one by the name of the Lord Jesua 
Christ, in opposition to the character and shades uf partisanship; chap. i. 9-12. The fina) 
theme is, accordingly, a recommendation of stability and of a sound growth in conscioua 
hope; chap. xv. 58. In the first part of the execution Paul shows that he, with his funda- 
mental preaching, would yet not have the church become Pauline in any sectarian or partisan 
sense; chap. i. 13-iv. 20. He furnishes at the same time, in an apologetic form, a polemical 
argument against the partisan attachment to Apollo. The second part opposes the different 
forms of antinomianism that arose mainly from a misconception of the Pauline doctrine of 
freedom, chap. y. 1-xi. 1. (Disorderly marriages. Heathen tribunals. Whoredom. Mixed 
marriages. Meals made of idolatrous offerings. True and false freedom. Meat offered to 
idols.) In the third part those errors are discussed which prevailed chiefly among the Petrine 
Judaizing Christians, chap. xi. 2-chap. xiv. (The dress of the synagogue in the congrega- 
tion. Separatism at the communion. Jewish self-boasting, especially with regard to the gift 
of tongues.) The fourth part teaches the real resurrection in opposition to the spiritualism of 
the “ Christ-Party ” (oi rod Xptorov, 1 Cor. i. 12), chap. xv. 1-57. The final theme is a demand 
that the sentiment of unity become practical: a. In the collections for the Jewish Christians 
in Palestine. b. In the active sympathy with Paul’s labors among the Gentile Christians. 
c. In the proper recognition of the friends of Paul, Timothy, Apollos, Stephanas, etc. Tha 
point of connection in the introduction is the rich charismata or spiritual gifts of the congre- 
gation, placed in the light of grace, and of their necessary preservation until the coming of 
Christ. In the conclusion we find, together with abundant greetings of brotherly communion, 
an admonition to salute one another with a holy kiss, and an anathema pronounced against 
declension from the love of Christ; which, without doubt, applies to separatism or sectarian- 
ism, especially that of a spiritualistic character. 

Having set forth, in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, the true unity of a Christian 
congregation endowed with the gracious gifts of the Spirit, he portrays, in the Szeconp EPisTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS, in form of self-detence, the proper official functions in relation to a con- 
gregation. The fundamental theme, chap. i. 6,7. The unity of the Apostle with the congre- 
gation in all his official sufferings and joys with reference to the visit which he designed to 
make tothem. The final theme is a demand that the congregation should be so built up by the 
Apostle’s word, that his visit to them might be a source of joy and not of sorrow, chap. xii. 
19-21. 1. The Apostle’s official sufferings, chap i. 8-chap. ii. 18. (His sufferings in Ephesus, 
and their prayers for him. His distress at being prevented from visiting the Corinthians 
forthwith to do them good. His affliction at the previous letter, an evidence of his love. 
Removal of the sorrow by the acl of the penitent. His care for them.) 2. The 
Apostle’s official joys, chap. ii. 14-chap. iv. 6. .(His triumphs in Christ. His epistle of com- 
mendation, the Corinthian Church. The pe! of the New Testament office, and its 
glorious pereneth which supports the official incumbents themselves. The enjoyment which 
his office afforded.) 38. Official sufferings and joys in close conjunction, chap. iv. 7—chap. vii. 
16. (The life of the apostles in its contrasts. Their death the life of the Church. Their pil- 
grimage below, their home with the Lord. Their zeal in the love of Christ. Their condition 
in the new life. Their message of reconciliation. The conduct of the Apostle in his service of 
God should bless the Church by awakening and encouraging it to holiness. Certainly this 
should be the case, after the cheering report that the Apostle had received from Titus of the 
effect of his First Epistle.) 4. The common sufferings and joys of the office and the congre- 
gation, and their effect in creating sympathy and benevolence, chap. viii, 1-chap. Ml e(ihe 
example of the Church in Macedonia. Official tenderness and prudence in suggesting and 
encouraging a collection, and in the institution of the diaconate, Encouragement and 


* The harmonious fundamental thoughts of the Epistles everywhere result from a combination of the funiamenta: 
gad final themes in connection with the introduction and conclusion. 
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promises.) 6. The defence of the office in opposition to the charges made against it vhick 
threatened to sunder the office and the congregation, chap. x. 2-chap. xii. 18. (Prudence in 
the official or self-defence of the Apostle. The epistolary form is the expression of forbear- 
ance, but not of cowardice or inequality in conduct. Enforced expression of self-respect in 
contradistinction from vain self-praise. The liability of congregations to be misled by false 
apostles. The unselfishness of the Apostle in contrast with their selfishness. The painful 
self-defence that was wrung from him. His works and his weakness. His contemplation 
and ecstacies, and the thorn in his flesh. His signs and wonders in the midst of them. His 
self-denial and readiness to be offered for the Church. Also in the sending of Titus.)— 
The final theme, chap. xii. 19, 20. The execution: a demand of the congregation that 
they be so equipped as not to need the painful exercise of his official discipline, chap. xiii. 
1-10. The introduction: the point of connection. Praise to God for a common comfort 
in a@ common sorrow. The conclusion: a reminder to reciprocal consolation in harmonioua 
action. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Gauatrans is the solemn establishment of 
the Pauline gospel for the Galatian Church, in view of its departure from the same, by a 
conditional anathema pronounced against those who preach a heterogeneous gospel, chap. 
i. 6-9. The admonition made in the final theme corresponds to this—chap. v. 1—to stand 
fast in the liberty, and not to be entangled again in the yoke of legal justification. Develop- 
ment of the fundamental theme. The Apostle proves the worth of his gospel: 1. By his 
divine apostolic call and independence, chap. i. 10-24. 2. By the recognition of the con- 
gregation at Jerusalem, and of the “ pillar” apostles, chap. ii. 1-10. 3. By the yielding of 
Peter to his evangelical principle, chap. ii, 11-21. 4. By the personal experience of the 
Galatians, chap. iii. 1-5. 5. By the character of the Old Testament itself, namely, by the 
relation between Abraham with the promise, and Moses with the law, chap. ili. 6-24. 6. By 
the proof that the law, as a schoolmaster, has been abrogated by the coming of Christ, chap. 
jii, 25-chap. iv. 7. Paul then makes an application of these arguments: 1. To ‘the aberra- 
tion of the Galatians, chap. iv. 8-16. 2. To the false teachers, vers. 17, 18. 3. To himself, 
and his disturbed relation to them, vers. 19, 20. 4. His address to the sticklers for the law, 
and his conviction of them by the law, chap. iv. 21-27. 5. His address to the brethren in 
the faith. Reference to the contradiction between the bond and the free, vers. 28-31.—De- 
velopment of the final theme: Stand fast in the liberty of Christ. a. The consequences of 
legal cireumcision maintained as a doctrinal principle, chap. v. 2-13. 6. Warning of a mis- 
conception and abuse of freedom. The law, in its truth, is transformed into the law of love 
and of the Spirit, chap. v. 14-24. ¢. The evidence of the life in the Spirit as the law of 
freedom, in the practice of the virtues of love, humility, meekness, etc., for the restoration 
of true conduct by all. The antagonism between sowing to the flesh and sowing to the 
Spirit, chap. vy. 25-chap. vi. 11. The conclusion, vers. 11-18: A reminder of his grief which 
expressed itself also in a repeated warning, preaching of the cross, and a conditional invoca- 
tion of blessing. Reference to the last word, ver. 17. Appeal to their spirit, ver. 18. There 
is no need of showing how perfectly the short exordium—where the point of connection 
significantly disappears or is clothed in the expression of surprise, ver. 6—corresponds to the 
whole epistle. 

The Epistles to the Ernusrans and Co osstans represent the absolute unity in Christ, to 
which all the faithful, and with them all humanity and the world, are called. Their differ- 
ence, however, consists in this: the Epistle to the Colossians derives this unity from the fact 
that Christ is the principle, the dpxq, of all life, as well of creation as of resurrection; and 
this is done in opposition to the Colossian errorists who, with Christ, would also honor the 
angels as vital agents and mediators, and who constructed a dualistic antagonism between 
spirit and matter. The Epistle to the Ephesians, on the other hand, represents Christ as the 
rédos, the glorified head, in whom all things are comprehended after the eternal purpose of 
God. Accordingly, these Epistles, though possessing great external resemblance, yet stand 
in an internal harmonious contrast, as the Alpha and Omega in Christ, which is highly 
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adapted to explain the relation of the elementary points of agreement and disagreemeni 
among the synoptical evangelists. 

The Epistle to the Conoss1ans institutes as its fundamental theme, the truth: Cha aq 
the image of God, is the dpyy, the mpwrdroxos, the author both of the first creation and of 
the second—the es, chap. i. 15-18. To this the final theme corresponds: Having 
risen with Christ, look forward toward the heavenly riches in the glorified Christ, chap. iit. 
1,2. Development of the fundamental theme: In Christ there is all fulness. Absolute 
reconciliation, even of the heathen, for the evangelization of whom the Apostle suffers and 
labors, being deeply concerned that they might become one in Christ. Consequentiy, he 
warns them against false teachers who make divisions between Christ and the angels, Jewish 
Christians and Gentile Christians, spirit and body, and who, by a false spirituality, fall into 
carnal lusts, chap. i. 19-chap. ii. 23. The final theme: Looking for the unity with the 
heavenly Christ in expectation of the revelation of his future glory. Inferences: Laying 
aside of fleshly lust. Unity in the life of the new man. The virtues of the life in Christ. 
Sanctification of the domestic life, of a home to the unity in Christ. Communion of prayer, 
also with the Apostle and his work. The proper course toward the world in accordance with 
this prayer, chap. iii, 1-chap. iv. 6. Conclusion: Sending of Tychicus. Recommendation 
of Onesimus. Greetings. Occasion of community of life with the Ephesian circle, vers. 
7-18. The conclusion as well as the introduction is also here in full accordance with the 
fundamental thought. The connecting point of the introduction lies in chap i. 4, 5, together 
with the praise of Epaphras and the invocation of blessing, as well as the common thanks- 
giving for the redemption which has established a new standpoint. 

The fundamental theme of the Epistle to the Epupsrans represents the risen and glorified 
Christ as the object eternally appointed, and openly declared such by the calling of the 
faithful, and as the head of the congregation for the comprehension and unity of all things, 
chap. i. 20-23 (a truth designed to console and cheer the Church of Asia Minor). To this 
the final theme corresponds, chap. iv. 1-6. The unifying power of Christ declared in the 
fundamental theme has shown itself: (@.) In the heathen becoming with the Jews one house- 
hold of God. (.) It exhibits itself in the joy with which Paul, in conformity with the mani- 
fes‘ation of the eternal mystery of their election, invites them to the gospel salvation and 
suffers for them. It should, therefore, manifest itself also in the joy and hope of the Ephe- 
sians. Accordingly, the Ephesians, chap. iv. 1-6, should preserve the unity of the Spirit. (a.) 
The gracious gifts of the individual, as an assigned endowment, is a bond of unity and not a 
ground of separation, vers. 7-10. (0.) The official organism is appointed to train up all to the 
perfect manhood of the body of Christ, vers. 11-16. (¢.) This unity requires the separation 
from the heathen sinful lusts by the renewal of the life, chap. iv. 17-chap. v. 14. (1. Proper 
conduct toward every man, truth, meekness, justice, eae of speech, spirituality, free- 
dom from passion, kindness and philanthropy, love. 2. Avoiding of heathen vices.) (@.) It 
demands prudence, redemption of the time, caution, a a zeal which does not come from 
exciting stimulants, but by spiritual songs and thanksaliine, chap. v. 15-20. (¢.) It demands 
reciprocal submission and a sacred harmony of domestic life, chap. v. 21-chap. vi. 9. (f.) It 
demands watchfulness, energy, equipment, self-defence, and war against the kingdom of 
Satan, chap. vi. 10-17%. On the other hand, the advancement of the kingdom of God in all 
saints and in the work of the Apostle by prayer and intercession, vers. 18-20. The conclusion 
characterizes this sermon on Christian unity as a message for solace and encouragement by 
Tychicus, in connection with the sufferings of the Apostle. And in the same sense must we 
understand the magnificent doxology of the introduction, with its invocation of blessings. 

In the Epistle to the Purniprrans the difference between the didactic and parenetic. ward 
appears but slightly, since the entire Epistle is pervaded by the feeling of the personal ccm 
munity of the Apostle with the Church at Philippi. Nevertheless, even here it may be 
observed. In the words, chap. i. 8-11, he speaks of his heart’s desire that his dear Church 
should become perfect in every respect unto the day of Christ; that it might abound more 
and more, be purified, and be filled unto the glory of God. To this the final theme corre 
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sponds, chap. iv. 1. The call: that they might continue to be his joy and crown in the Lord. 
The fundamental thought, the principal theme, discloses itself first in the communication of 
his experience at Rome, and of his state of mind in consequence thereof, because he designe¢ 
that the Philippians, by virtue of their wider unity with him, should avail themselves of it in 
their own experience, chap. i. 12-30, Then he exhorts them to improve their unity by means 
of the humility of every individual, in imitation of the example of the humble self-humiliation 
of Christ—a passage which gives this Epistle a specifically christological character, though it 
is viewed in its ethical aspect and bearing, chap. ii. 1-11. Next to humility, the Church 
should increase its inner spiritual tension and efforts, vers. 12-16, stimulate the members ta 
rejoice with him,—for which purpose he will also send Timothy to them, as he sends Epa- 
phroditus, chap. ii. 17-chap. iii. 1. But then, too, the experience which he had made in 
Rome concerning the opposition of the Judaizers (chap. i. 15) causes him to warn them 
decidedly,—after the intimation of chap. i. 28,—against their plots, with reference to his own 
relation to them, chap. iii. 2-6. Then follows the declaration how far he had left the legalism 
of these opponents behind in his knowledge of Christ, his faith in justification by free grace, 
and his struggle after perfection, unto the resurrection of the dead and the life in heaven; in 
which respect they, too, should be his companions against the enemies of the cross of Christ, 
chap. iii. 7-21. The explication of he final word indicates pointedly to that which the 
Apostle had occasion to censure. A disagreement between Evodias and Syntyche must be 
removed ; elements of oppression, bitterness, anxiety, and division must disappear; the mem- 
bers must be like the Apostle in continual striving after what is good, chap. iv. 2-9. With 
this reminder the Apostle also connects a high recognition of the Church’s Christian life of 
love, which it had shown, now as before, by contributing to his support—a privilege which 
he, in his keen sense of independence, granted to no other congregation, vers. 10-20. The 
conclusion corresponds, with his invocation of blessing (ver. 19), to the fundamental thought, 
and with his greeting, to the key-note, of the Epistle. The connecting point is found in ver. 6. 

Tus EPISTLES TO THE THESSALON:ANS.—The First Epistle is pervaded by the fundamental 
thouzht: The Lord will come speedily ; the Second, by the thought: The Lord will not yet come 
speedily. Both of these are in accordance with the truth; because, in the first part, the 
question is concerning the coming of the Lord in his dynamic rule in a religious sense; and 
in the second part, concerning the coming of the Lord in a definite historical and chronologi- 
cal sense. 

The theoretical theme of the First Epist.& is contained in the words, chap. i. 9, 10 
(comp. chap. ii, 12, 16, 19, etc.). Accordingly, the whole of Christianity, particularly that of 
the Thessalonians, is eschatological : a waiting for the coming of the Son of God from heaven, as 
the Saviour from future wrath. (a.) The labors of Paul among them have corresponded to 
this waiting, and their conduct amid the persecutions of the times should also correspond to 
it, chap. ii. 1-16. (0.) The Apostle has been careful of the condition and steadfastness of the 
Church, as he was so soon separated from it. His propositions to visit them again. The 
sending of Timothy. He has been encouraged by the account of Timothy, chap. ii. 17—chap. 
iii. 18. (c.) Admonition of the true course of conduct in that expectation (the true “saints 
of the last day”). No polygamy, or lust of the flesh; no separation; no excited wandering 
about, instead of quiet labor, chap. iv. 1-12. (d.) Instruction concerning the relation of those 
who are asleep to the coming of the Lord, chap. iv. 18-18. (¢.) The question after the times 
and seasons. Answer: As a thief in the night, chap. v. 1-3. The practical theme: Watch, 
chap. v. 4. Development: According to your spiritual nature ; your daily life; your calling ; 
your relation to Christ. Inferences: chap. v. 5-22. Conclusion: The invocation of blessing 
in harmony with the fundamental thoughts, ver. 23. Connecting point of the introduction, 
The Thessalonians are successors of the apostles and of the Lord by the joy of their faith, 
according to their hope amid many tribulations, chap. i. 3-6. 

In the Sxconp EpisTLE To THE THESSALONIANS the fundamental thought appears: that 
the judgment of the Lord upon the world will first be matured—in consequence of the per- 
secution of the Christians; and the worthiness of the faithful must be assured before the 
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Lord will come for the execution of the final judgment and for the redemption of his chil- 
dren, chap. i. 5-8. (a.) Fuller declaration as to how the maturing of the judgment is con- 
nected with the maturing of the faithful, chap. i. 9-12. (0.) Warning against chilastic de 
lusions, as if the day of the Lord were at hand in a chronological sense, chap. ii. 1, 2. (c.) How 
the whole development of unbelief and apostasy must precede the appearance of Antichrist 
(comp. Matt. xxiv. 24; the Revelation), chap. ii, 3-14. ‘The final word, chap. ii. 15: Stead- 
fastness, according to his instructions. Inferences: Prayer for the mission of the gospel ; love 
and patience, discipline, industry, beneficence, and stability. The handwriting of Paul him- 
self as a warning against chiliastic delusions, The connecting point of the introduction: 
The endurance of the Thessalonians in their faith, in the midst of the persecutions, chap. i. 4. 

The PasroraL EpisTLEs constitute so far a parallel to the Epistles to the Corinthians, as 
that the First Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, teach, according to the analogy 
of the First Epistle to the Corinthians, how the congregation should be officially watched, 
directed, and further developed. In the Second Epistle to Timothy, on the contrary, Paul, in 
anticipation of his martyrdom, instructs his pupil to become, in his official work, his spiritual 
successor, and thus to reproduce the life-picture of the apostolic office which is portrayed in 
the Second Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The theme of the First EpistLE to Trmotuy is the renewed scriptural transmissioa of the 
Divine commission which the Apostle received when he was called to establish the rea] life 
of faith and of the Church, to Timothy, his substitute in Ephesus for that special sphere, 
chap. 1.18. According to the measure of this commission he expresses a wish in the preeting 
that he might possess a rich measure of grace, chap. i. 1, 2. Accordingly, he slovld remain 
in Ephesus and watch over and protect the pure doctrine against Judaistic errors and the 
germs of Gnosticism. The object of the preservation of orthodoxy was the edification or 
the Church in piety and pure love. The pure doctrine should maintain a pure heart, a pure 
conscience, and a pure faith, ver. 5. The immediate occasion was chiefly the Judaizing 
Christian zealots for the law. Therefore the Apostle characterizes his relation to the law. 
[f he lays great stress on the fact that he, too, had once been a blasphemer and a persecutor, 
he at the same time gives his true estimate of that zeal for the latter, and declares how he has 
been led beyond it, by the mercy of God, to become an example of faith, whose defence he 
now gives over by letter to Timothy. This official call is a call (a.) to conflict, because the 
apostates oppose the faithful, vers. 18, 20. (6) To the demand for universal love and inter- 
cession for all sorts and conditions of men (in opposition to Jewish particularism), chap. ii. 1-7. 
(c.) To the furtherance of universal custom, according to which the women should not dare 
to announce themselves as (Judaizing) prophetesses, vers. 8-15. (d.) To the promotion of 
the true organization of the congregation. 1. The bishop, or, which is the same thing, the 
presbyter and his house. 2. The deacon and the deaconess. 8. The management of the 
house of God in general, according to its divine nature, chap. iii. (¢) for the settlement 
and fighting of the germs of error which might ripen in the future. Gnostic errors and 
principles, chap. iv. 1-11. (jf) For the self-guidance of the ecclesiastival officer, chap. iv. 
12-16. (g.) For the proper conduct toward every one, especially according to the distinction 
of old and young with reference to the service of the congregation (the men, women, and 
widows). Special direction on the treatment of the widows in general, especially on the 
employment of the old widows for the good of the congregation. Special direction on the 
proper treatment and distinction of the elders, as well as on the proper prudence at the 
appointment and ordination for offices. Care over his own deportment and health (chap. v. 
24, 25, is said with reference to the trial, ver. 22). Care of the servants in the Church, chap, 
v. 1-vi. 2. The final statement, chap. iv. 3-5. Inferences: Doctrinal disputes, and thei 
worldly motive, vers. 5-10. Renewed inculcation of the command (commission), vers. 12, 
16. Concluding word, vers. 17-21. 

The EpistLE To Trrus. The commission which the Apostle gave to Titus for Crete, is 
differently expressed from that given to Timothy for Ephesus. His chief task was the 
Bppointment of presbyters in the single congregations, together with a further development 
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of the Church at Crete, chap. i. 5. Accordingly, the Apostle describes first of all the 
requisites of elders, with reference, no doubt, to the new experiences at Crete, and also the 
intrusion of Fudaezite seducers, chap. i. 6- 16. Then the proper care of the congregation, 
and pastoral work of Titus, with reference to special relations, ages, and classes of society, 
chap. ii. 1-15. Finally, the guidance of Christian Cretans into proper conduct, especially in 
tegard to the avoiding of a disturbing, quarrelsome, and passionate spirit with reference to 
the goodness of God in Christ, chap. iii, 1-7. The Apostle confirms this direction by his 
final theme, chap. iii. 8. It is in accordance with his statement of the requisites of the pres- 
byters, chap. i. 9, 10, that he forbids him from meddling with the scholastic controversies of 
the errorists, especially the legalists; and admonishes him first to deal practically with secta- 
rian men, and then to avoid them, vers. 9-11. The concluding word: The sending of Tychi- 
cus, special appointments, and greetings. The introduction is an expression of the Apostle’s 
authority, and of the authorization of Titus, 

The Second EpistLE To Trworny was designed, as has been already said, to conduct 
Timothy further into his official life, so that he, as the favorite spiritual son of the Apostle, 
might enter into the footsteps of the latter after his departure from this world. This is 
expressed by the fundamental thought, chap. i. 6-8. The Apostle strengthens this funda 
mental thought, first, (¢.) By God’s call to be saved, vers. 9,10. (@.) By his own call to be 
the Apostle to the Gentiles, vers. 11, 12. (c.) By Timothy’s relation as a scholar to him, vers. 
13,14. (d.) By reference to the unfaithful and the true, vers. 15-18. He then develops the 
fundamental thoughts. (a.) He must be strengthened by faithful co-workers, chap. ii. 1, 2. 
(b.) His readiness to suffer, and his endurance, after the example of Paul in imitation of 
Christ, vers. 83-13. (¢.) Shunning the spirit of controversy. The injurious fruits of the same 
must be perceived (Hymeneus, Philetus); and oppositions and distinctions in God’s house 
must be rightly understood. Timothy must avoid impure persons, and all lusts and fruitless 
scholastic controversies; he must honor, instruct, and restrain in the proper spirit, chap. it. 
14-26. The Apostle exhibits, finally, the fundamental thought by contrasting the fature 
condition of the errorists and that of the apostolic disciple. The latter shall stand fast in 
the tradition of Paul—that is, in the New Testament, and in the Holy Scriptures—that is, 
the Old Testament, chap. iii. The final proposition, chap. iv. 1, 2, is a solemn transfer of his 
commission to the beloved disciple. Exposition: The future of the errorists and of the 
errors requires true apostolic men. Timothy must stand firm in the critical times, because his 
teacher is about to depart, vers. 3-9. But Timothy must soon come to him, since he is almest 
isolated. Account of his condition, vers. 9-18. Concluding word, invocation of blessings, 
supplements, and greetings. The introduction is in harmony with the Epistle ; an expression 
of intimate relationship between the teacher and the disciple, and of reliance on the inner 
call of the latter. As a legacy in anticipation of early death, the Second Epistle to Timothy 
is related to the Second Epistle of Peter. 

The single portions of the EpistLE To PHILEMON group themselves about the recommenda- 
tion that Onesimus be received again, vers. 10-12. The preceding parts are chiefly introduc- 
tory to this central point; the subsequent verses are the amplification. The conclusion, like 
the introduction, refers to the call of Paul and the congregation at Colosse. 

The directness of the Apostle, which is peculiar to him as a religious and also as a truly 
Hebrew genius, may be regarded as resulting from an intuitive state of mind; yet, in this 
respect, he stands below the festive contemplation of John, for the reason that he, being 
endowed with greater energy, exhibits a more fervent zeal and a more practical turn, The 
style of John reminds us, therefore, of the most spiritual poesy; that of Paul, on the other 
hand, of the most fiery eloquence. The culture of the latter conforms to this view. Already 
in the school of the rabbis he had learned the rabbinical, reflective form of thought—a system 
af dialectics which proceeds by questions, objections, and answers, and by deductiones ad 
absurdum from the history of theocracy. But by his intercourse with the Greeks he had also 
learned the Grecian method of reasoning, which meets us, for example, in 1 Cor. xy. His 
own manner of " expression was, however, modified by two elements, which must be taken into 
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proper account, if one would get rid of the unfounded prejudice concerning the alleged 
burdened periods and obscure abruptness of the Apostle. 

The first element is the liturgical, which arose in part from devotional reminiscences, and 
in part from prayerful ¢ attitudes. of unusual | depth, and from a lofty, ac adoring condition of his 
heart. The liturgical ‘form frequently transcends the historical a and “dialectical ‘structure « “of 
the ) periods, and this, too, in consequence of that continuity of ‘devotional feeli 1 feeling which moves 
through | a succession of _Thythmmic pauses. We way refer to Psalms Cvii, and Cxxxvi, as 
specimens. 

The most important form of this character is the long sentence at the beginning of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, vers, 83-14, which has often been misjudged by the Grecian standard, 
and caused so many glosses. We read it liturgically as follows: 


Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ : 

Who hath blessed us with all spiritual blessings in heavenly places (things) in Christ : 

According as He hath chosen us in him, before the foundation of the wold: 

That we should be holy and without blame before Him in love : 

Having predestinated us unto the adoption of children by Jesus Christ to Himself: 

According to the good pleasure of his will—to the praise of the glory of his grace— 

Wherein {in which grace) He hath made us accepted (called) in the Beloved : 

In whom (the Beloved) we have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness of sins; 

According to the riches of his grace (—justification—) ; 

Wherein (in which grace) He hath abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence (—the glorifica- 
tion on the intellectual side—) ; 

Having made known unto us the mystery of his will, according to his good pleasure— 

vilersieh good pleasure) He hath purposed in himself, ‘in the dispensation of the fulness of times (epochs, 
watpol) : 

That He might gather together in one all things in Christ, both which (all things) are in heaven, and 
which (all things) are on earth, even in Him: 

In whom also we have obtained an inheritance, being predestinated according to tine purpose of Him 
who worketh all things after the counsel of his own will: 

That we should be to the praise of his glory, who first trusted in Christ : 

In whom ye also trusted, after that ye heard the word of truth, the gospel of your salvation: 

In whom also, after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of promise (—which waa 
effective also in the Old Testament promise—) : 

Which is the earnest of our inheritance (—the common inheritance of God’s people—) until the re- 
demption (full liberation) of the purchased possession (—from among the Jews and Gentiles—) : 

Unto the praise of his glory ! 


In the exposition of the Epistle to the Romans, we shall make the observation that the 
difficulty in its concluding words can only be solved by viewing them as a liturgical form 
(already indicated in our statement of its contents) ; just as the difficulty i in Rom. ix. 5 can 
only be explained by the assumption of a liturgical reminiscence. 
are liturgically simple, and in “place of ae of ia: supposed ‘pa ealaeee. vital and. | vigorous 
brevities. As the former arose from the religious school and sentiment of the Apostle, so the 
latter came from his fervid vivacity and his rapid, ecstatic feeling in the midst of his daily 
work. In the preceding doxplogy: we must supply a brief statement in place of an apparent 
want of connection (ver. 13).'_Such abridged sentences are especially noticeable in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, where, in vers. 28 and 29, the expressions ’Iovdaios and 
reptroun have to be repeated. Therefore, with Coccurus, in Rom, y. 12, we simply take the 
ekaBopev from ver. 11, and put it into ver. 12, in order to explain the much-discussed anaco- 
luthon (61a rodro BeiBouen) ; whereby it is to fa observed that Paul used the word AauBdverw 
emphatically i in the sense of a personal, moral appropriation, to which the ¢¢’ 6 mdvres fuaprov 
in ver. 12 corresponds. 

We can, in the main, only repeat here the characteristics already referred to. As far as the 
Apostle’s method of representation is concerned, the peculiar feature of the so-called Pauline 
rhetoric must be found in the union of the strictest methodical progress of thought with the 
richest concrete expression; the union of a wonderful, intuitive depth with the most versatile 
dialectics, of an exalted contemplation with the most mighty practical tendency, of the 
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most comprehensive view with the most minute observation, of a flight of diction ofter 
lyrical and festive with the severest didactic distinctions, of the most_ original power ot 
creating language *(vid. the dnaé Aepipera of the Apostle) with the most felicitous use of 
conyentional expressions. 

On the ‘style. of Paul much has been written, from St. JrromE down to C. L. Baur’s 
Rhetorica Paulina, 1782, and later works. Comp. the literature in GUERICEE, Isagogik, p. 289 
[p. 278 of the 8d ed., 1868. —P. 8.]; Reuss, p. 64; Scuarr, History of the Apost. Church 
§.153, p. 611 ff., and Links ALB. EASONDER, De de yee Pauline Idiomate, Traject 
ad Rhenum, 1866. 


§ 5. THE PAULINE THEOLOGY. 


The doctrinal system of the Pauline writings, as to its traditional or retrospective side, is 
connected with the system of James: through that of Peter; and, as to its universal and 
prospective side, with the doctrinal type of John through the Epistle to the Hebrews. We 
must maintain at the outset, on on the one hand, the essential identity of the Pauline doctrine 
with that of all the apostles (against the view of Baur and the Tubingen School); and, on 
the other hand, the most marked peculiarity of the Pauline manner of contemplation nd 
form of expression. We agree with NEANDER that Paul gives us a more fully developed 
system of theology than any other apostle; but we confine this to the form merely. For, as 
regards the matter of thought, J ohn evidently represents the perfection of New atevemsent 
theology. 

The peculiar character of Paulinism has been diversely construed. We find it in the idea 
that Christ, as the Son of God and Saviour of the world, who finished His historical work 
by. His ‘atoning death and glorious resurrection, is the absolutely new man, and, as such, the. 
principle of a new spiritual creation, in man canny kriots) ; that He is, Petroaectireay or in 
His relation to the past, the. principle. ‘of the election of the faithful as it began to be actual- 
ized in the creation of the world, in their appointment to ‘salvation, and in their holy calling ; 
and that He is, prospectively, or in His relation to the future, the principle of a new justifica- 
tion before God, of_a new law of the soul, of a new life, of a new humanity, ‘which, in and 
with Him, died ine tnee of the universal guilt of the old race, but which, being reconciled to 
God by ike atoning death of Christ, rose with Him to a new and eae life.* 


Norts.—It is utterly foolish to assign to Paul, as some have done, a middle position between 
the recognition of the Old Testament—with the Jewish apostles—and the Gnostic Marcion. 
Paul, in his own way, is just as much a believer in the Old Testament as James (comp. Rom, 
iy., Gal. iii., and other passages). Only his special calling was the apostleship to the Gentiles, 
with its antithesis to Phariseism and to the letter of the law, as well as with its principle of 
the perfect freedom of the gospel in Christ. Christ was, to the Apostle, the religious law— 
the law of the Spirit. The external law was to him, in a religious relation, only a pedagogic 
or educational symbol, and was ethically limited by the religious principle—Christ. For this 
reason he spiritualized the Old Testament word (Gal. iii. 24), the Jewish theology, and even 
the Jewish rabbinical dialectics, and converted them into an instrument of Christian doctrine 
and instruction. He did the same thing with the fundamental forms of Grecian and Roman 
culture (see Acts xvii.; Rom. xiii. 1 ff.) 


§ 6. THE LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES AND ON THE THEOLOGY OF PAUL. 


Comprehensive lists of the literature in question are given at the close of § 2 (p. 14). The 
works on New Testament theology, and on the doctrines and writings of the apostles, by Lur- 
TERBECK (The New Testament Systems), by NEANDER, ScHAFF, MEssNER, LECHLER, and others, 
belong in this place. [Among English works of this class, Tuos, D, Bernarp, The Progress 
of Doctrine in the N. T. (Bampton Lectures for 1864), 2d ed. Lond., 1866, is especia'ly deserv- 
ing of notice.—P. 8.] Then come the prominent writings on the Pauline system in particu- 


* Comp. my Apost. Age, ii. p. 586, and LecHusr’s review of the different representations of the Pauline system, ia 
bis work on the Apost. and Post-Apost. Age, p. 18. 
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lar, by Meyer, Usterr, Hemsen, ScHRADER, DAuNzE, and relatively Késturn (The System of 
the Gospel, and the Epistles of John, and kindred New Testament Systems). Baur, The Apostle 
Paul [2d edition, by ZELLER, 1867]. Also, EHwaup, The Epistles of the Apostle Paul, Trans 
lated and Eaplained, Gottingen, 1857. Smmar, The Theology of St. Paul, Freiburg, 1864 
(Roman Catholic). Next come the works on the Acts of the Apostles, especially the Com 
mentary by LecHLER and GerRoox [translated for the Am. ed. of this “‘ Biblework,” with addi- 
tions by CHaRLEs F. ScHAEFFER]. The treatises on Paul and his theology, in a broad and 
narrow sense, are extremely numerous. We may mention Scnartine, De Paulo Apostolo, 
ejusque adversartis, commentatio, Haynie, 1836; TiscHENDoRF, Doctrina Pauli de vi mortis 
Christi satisfactoria, Lips., 1837 ; RABicER De Christologia Paulina contra Baurium, Vratislav., 
1846; Hoxisten, On the Word cdpé, Rostock, 1855; Hepart, The Natural Theology of the 
Apostle Paul, Nirnberg, 1860; Lrpstus, The Pauline Doctrine of Justification, etc., portrayed 
according to the four chief Hpistles of the Apostle, Leipzig, 1853; Lampine, Pauli de predesti- 
natione decreta, Leuwarden, 1857; BryscuHuaa, On the Christology of Paul; Bumnx, Lectures 
on the Colossians, etc. Berlin, 1865. [CoNyBEARE AND Howson, Life and Epistles of St. Paul, 
Lond. and New York, 1853, etc., 2 vols. (three rival editions published in America, two of 
the popular abridgment in 1 vol., 1869); Buna=nER, St. Paul, sa vie, son cuvre et ses épitres, 
Paris, 1867; H. F. L. Ernest1, The Ethics of the Apostle Paul, Braunschweig, 1868 (154 pp.). 
—P. §.] 

HomILetic AND AscEeTIc LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLES OF PAavuL.—BENGEL, Periphrasis 
of the 14 Hpp. of Paul ; Scuaucu, Practical Exposition of the Acts of the Apostles, in Sermons, 
Schaff hausen, 1839; Stier, Discourses of the Apostles, 2 parts, Leipzig, 1829 and 1830; Tursss, 
The Journey from Jerusalem to Damascus; Gallery of Pauline Sermons, Schleswig, 1841; 
-CouarD, Sermons on the Conversion of the Apostle Paul, Berlin, 1883; Buunt, The Life of the 
Apostle Paul, 24 Treatises, translated from the English, Meissen, 1861. Comp. also the serial 
sermons on the pericopes, or Scripture lessons, many of which are selected from the Epistles 
of Paul. Among these we may mention the collections of Harms, L. Horackrr, Kapr, 
Mynsver, Ranke, Stier, Nivzson, DErcHERT, ete. Finally, we must remember the Reperto- 
ries by BRanpt, Lisco, SCHALLER, and others, 
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Il. SPECIAL INTRODUCTION.—THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
§ 1 ROME, AND ITS SIGNIFICANOE. 


As the light and darkness of Judaism was centralized in Jerusalem, the theocratic city of 
God (the holy city, the murderer of the prophets), so was heathen Rome, the humanitarian 
metropolis of the world, the centre of all the elements of light and darkness prevalent in the 
heathen world; and so did Christian Rome become the centre of all the elements of vital 
light, and of all the antichristian darkness in the Christian Church. Hence Rome, like Jeru- 
salem, does not only possess a unique historical signiticance, but is a universal picture 
operative through all ages. Christian Rome, especially, stands forth as a shining ideal of the 
nations, which is turned into an idol of magical strength to those who are subject to its rule, 

The old heathen Rome, as the residence and centre of the universal Roman monarchy, 
came, as HEGEL says, like the destroying tragical Fate upon the glory of the ancient world. 
But the same Rome which, as the unconscious instrument, executed the Divine judgments 
upon all the centres of ancient civilization, became also the spiritual heiress, the emporium 
and centre of all the secular culture of antiquity, and the preliminary condition and basis for 
the universal development of the congregation of Christ into the Catholic Church. 

Rome was the end of the old heathen world, and for this reason it became the beginning, 
the universal home and point of departure of the new Catholic Christian world—a Janus 
temple on a large scale. It was Rome’s appointed mission to effect the union of the Gentile 
and Jewish churches, the union of theocratic faith and humanitarian culture, the union of the 
Christian East and West, the union of the old civilized nations and the wandering bar- 
barians; and (in historical reflection of the pedagogic Mosaism of the Old Testament (Gal. 
iii.) to carry on the pedagogic, legal, and symbolical office of training the nations of young 
Christian catechumens into a ripe age of faith. 

' But as the Roman genius was unable to thoroughly appropriate and reproduce the ancient 
culture, especially in its Grecian glory, so was it unable to comprehend Christianity in all its 
fundamental depth, and to give it ecclesiastical shape and form. Its calling was, to popular- 
ize the old literary treasures, as well as the treasures of Christian faith, according to the 
necessity of the barbarians, and to adjust them to their dawning intellect. As soon as Rome 
had succeeded in bringing its pupils to a point of maturity, its status of culture was sur- 
passed, in a secular sense, by the revival of Grecian letters [in the fifteenth century], and in a 
spiritual sense, by the evangelical confession [in the sixteenth]. Rome, however, has never 
recognized its bounds, nor the limits of its endowment and mission. In the same proportion 
in which it has been eclipsed, it has resisted every progressive movement with the fanaticism 
of contracted egotism, and has thus incurred the judgment of history. 

Rome appears first within the horizon of the Old Testament apocalyptic prophecies as a 
dismal picture of the future, in the prophet Daniel, chap. vii. 7 ff. The fourth beast of 
Daniel’s vision—notwithstanding all modern objections—can only be the universal Roman 
monarchy. This is evident certainly from the fact, among others, that the third universal 
monarchy, the Macedonian (Daniel, chaps. vii. and viii.), is marked by the same symbolical 
number four ; apart from the consideration that the portrayed antichristianity, chap. vii., is 
eschatological, while the antichristianity of chap. viii. 9 can only be a typical prelude—the 
antitheocracy of Antiochus Epiphanes. And as Rome appears first in the Bible in a prophetic 
light, so does it appear last in a prophetic light, in the Apocalypse (chap. xvii.). There, it 
destroys every thing as the instrument of judgment; here, it is destroyed as an object of 
judgment. The first historical connection of Israel with Rome was a friendly one, 1 Maccab, 
viii, and xii. In the apocryphal period, Judea was made a dependence of Rome by Pompey ; 
and the same man laid the foundation of the Jewish colony in Rome, which, though in 
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pitiable condition, yet had the high and universal mission to mediate the transition of Chris 
tianity from Jerusalem and Antioch to Rome (see Acts xxviii.). 

Comp. the article Rom in Wi1nER’s Real-Levicon, in ZELLER’s Biblischem Worterbuch (Romer, 
Réomerbrief, Rom), and in Herzoe’s Real-Hncyclopédie. Special works on Rome have been 
written by Prranusi, PLATNER, BUNSEN, GERHARD, CaNiINA, BECKER, FOURNIER, GREGO 
Rovius, etc. Special evangelical essays: CHANTEPIE DE LA SAuSssAYE, Zvois Sermons sur 
Rome, Leyder, 1855; ScuripeR, Aus 14 Tagen in Rom, Elberfeld, 1861. [ALFRED von REv- 
mont, Geschichte der Stadt Rom, Berlin, 1867 sqq., 8 large vols.; a learned, able and interest- 
ing work, by one who resided many years in Rome, and had every facility for his task.—P. 8.] 


§ 2. THE ROMAN CONGREGATION, 


The first beginnings of the congregation of Roman Christians cannot be historically 
determined. The primitive Christian tradition has placed the first existence of the Church, 
or, at any rate, the first preaching of Christ in Rome, even as far back as the days of the 
earthly life of Christ. It is said that the wonderful career of Jesus in Judea was first made 
known by rumors, then by various eye-witnesses, and then by Barnabas (see CLEMENS Rom., 
Recognit, i. 6 sqq.)* 

This old Christian legend is closely followed by the Romish ecclesiastical tradition, ac- 
cording to which the Apostle Peter founded the church of Rome. Peter is said to have gone 
to Rome in the second year of Claudius (a. D. 42) for the overthrow of Simon Magus, and to 
have resided twenty-five years in Rome as the first bishop of the church established there by 
him.t 

The grounds against this tradition are well known: (1.) When Paul wrote his Epistle to 
the Romans, about the year 59, Peter was not yet in Rome, and had never been there (comp. 
Acts xix. 21; Rom. xv. 20 f.; 2 Cor. x. 16). [For it was the principle and practice of Paul 
not to interfere with the labors of the Jewish apostles, or to build on another man’s foundation. 
—P.8.] (2.) When Paul, according to the Acts of the Apostles, came to Rome, about the 
year 62, he found no trace of Peter there. (8.) There was likewise no trace of Peter in Rome 
when he wrote from that city his Second Epistle to Timothy, which we must safely assign to 
his second captivity—about the year 66. On the contrary, we find (4.) Peter still in Jerusalem 
at the time of the Apostolic Council, about the year 53 [50]. We meet him, (6.) still later, 
in Antioch, according to Gal. iii—about the year 55. And latest, (6.) in Babylon (in Assyria), 
where he wrote his First Epistle to the Christians of Asia Minor. 

But the Second Epistle of Peter, composed in anticipation of his approaching death, 
seems to have been written from a prison, and that a prison in Rome; and the ecclesiastical 
tradition of Dionysius of Corinth (Evsrs., Histor, Eccl., ii. 25), which affirms that Peter died 
a martyr in Rome simultaneously with Paul, cannot be set aside by any weighty arguments. 
Yet Meyer makes the excellent remark, that the Epistle to the Romans—which implies the 
impossibility of Peter’s presence in Rome before it was written—is a fact which destroys the 
historical foundation of the Papacy, s9 far as it pretends to rest on that Apostle’s establishment 
and episcopal government of that church. 


* (The Barnabas spoken of by Psen4o-Clemens, Recogn., l. i. ¢. 7, is called a Hebrew by birth, and one of the 
disciples of Jesus, sent by Him to the West, to announce the glad tidings. But this and other pseudo-Clementine legends 
are of no historical value whatever. I+ is certain, however, that the Jews of Rome were represented on the day of 
Pentecost in Jerusalem (Acts ii. 10), and it is highly probable that they brought the first report of Christianity to Rome, 
possibly as converts, and in this case forming the nucleus of a Jewish Christian congregation. See below.—P. 8.1 

t On the gradual rise of this lepend, see WrEsELER, Chronologie des Apostolischen Zettalters, p..552 ff.; and Scwarr, 
Tlistory of the Apost. Church, § 93, p 862 ff. The historical value of this tradition has been given up, even by some 
Roman Catholic writers [e. g.. Hve Frrnmosrr, Kixre, and others mentioned by THo.iuck in his Comm. on the Romans, 
py. 1, who do not, like Baur, deny tbat Peter was ever at Rome, but only that he founded the church of Rome.—P. S.] 
Bat, on the other hand, there sre Protestant divines, such as BERTHOLDT, Mynsrer, and Turersom (The Church in the 
dpost. Age, 1852, p. 97), who have endeavored to sustain it, and it is easy to see why the Romanists of the present day 
return to the suppor’ of the legend (see HaGEMANN, Die rémische Kirche, Freib., p. 658 ff.). 

1 On tae antenahility of the hypothesis that Babylon means Rome, see my Apost. Zeitalter, ii. p, 380, 
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The tradition which transfers the Roman church back to the days of Jesus, has been 
carried out to an extreme in several fictions.* 

Yet there is an-element of truth at its root, viz., the fact that the Messianic hope of the 
Jews in Rome was early excited, perhaps during the earthly life of Jesus, by a historical 
knowledge of His appearance; for among any considerable number of Jews there were pious 
individuals waiting for the Messiah’s coming. “It is now admitted on all hands,” says 
THouucs, “that the seeds of the gospel could be brought to Rome by the Jews who were 
present at the feast of Pentecost (Acts ii. 10), and by the Jewish Christians who were scattered 
in different directions after the martyrdom of Stephen (Acts viii. 1). Such an early period is 
substantiated by the mention of such Christian teachers in Rome as had been converted before 
Paul (chap. xvi. 7) ; by what the Apostle says of the wide-spread renown of the Church (chap, 
i. 8), and its wide extent, since they met together in various places of the metropolis, chap. 
xvi. 5; xiv. 15; and finally by the probability that, in consequence of the great influx of 
foreigners to Rome, Christians from a distance were early found among the number.” 

The Jewish population in Rome was one of the larger colonies, like those in Assyria, 
Babylon, Alexandria, ete. Its parent stock were the Jewish slaves that had been brought by 
Pompey to Rome. It increased from the beginning by Jewish travellers, and afterwards by 
numerous proselytes. The enslaved Jews had, for the most part, received their freedom under 
Aveusrus.t 

The Emperor Trpertus (Suzton., 7ib. 36; Josmru., Antig. xviii. 3, 5), and subsequently 
CuAvpDIvs, drove them from the city (Acts xviii. 2; Sumron., Claud. 25); but they soon 
returned in great numbers, and dwelt under the rule of later emperors, although severely 
oppressed by taxes (Sunton., Domit. 12), and, in part, miserably poor (JUVENAL, iii. 143 vi. 
542). “Under the reigns of Aveustus, TrBERIUS, and NERo, there were Jews even in the im- 
perial household ; and Poprasa, Nero’s wife, was herself attached to the Jewish faith. So great 
was the number of Jews in Rome, that the Jewish embassy sent to AucusTus after the death 
of Herop, was joined by eight thousand Jews in Rome (Josrpu., Antig. xvii. 11, 1).” (THo- 
puck.) On the celebrated mysterious word of Surronrus concerning a decree of the Emperor 
Jlaudius in the year 52: ‘ Judaos impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes Roma expulit,” 
comp. NEANDER, Kirchengesch. i. p. 52.4 


* See NEANDER, Kirchengeschichte, i. p.51. Tertullian’s legend of the Emperor Tiberius. [Trrr., Apolog. c. 5: 
Tiberius, cuius tempore nomen Christianum in seculum introivit, adnunciata sili ex Syria Palestina, que illic veritatem 
ipstus divinitatis revelaverant, detulit ad Senalum cum prerogaliva suffragii sui. Senatus, quia non tpse probaverat, respuit, 
Cesar in sententia mansit, comminatus periculum accusatoribus Christtianorum. In ch. 21, TeRruuiian traces the knowl- 
edge of Tiberius to a report of Poutins Pilate, and adds that even the emperors would have believed in Christ, if either 
emperors were not necessary for the world, or if Christians could be emperors. Evuszntus, H. E. ii, 2, translates the 
former passage of Trrtutnian. Before him, Justin Martyr, Apol. i. c. 85 and 48, spoke of acts of Pilate on the last 
days of Obrist. Comp. the Gospel of Nicodemus, and Eripuan. Her, L. ¢. iP. 8.] 

t Puro, Leg. ad Caj. On their dwelling-place in the Regio transtiberina, comp. WINER, art. Rom. 

t [The edict of Cuaupius de pellendis Judeis, mentioned by Surrontus, Claud. c. 25, and in Acts xviii. 2(comp. Dion 
Cassius, Hist. Rom. 1x. 6), is usually understood to embrace the (Jewisn) Christians as well as the Jews, on the ground that 
Chrestus is a corrupt spelling for Christus, and that twmultuuntes refers to the controversies excited by the introduction of 
Christianity. To this may be objected, (1.) that Suzronrus (whom Priny, Epist. x. 95, calls virwm eruditissimum) must have 
known the name of Christ as well as Tacrrus (Annal. xv. 44), and Piiny (x. 96); for he called His disciples Christiane 
(Nero, c. 16); (2.) that an internal religious controversy of the Jews would require inter se after tumultuantes; and (3.) that 
such a controversy would hardly have justified an edict of expulsion. Hence Mryer (ad Act. xviii. 2) and WrEsELER (Chro- 
nology of the Apost. Age, p. 122, and art. Rémerbrief, in Henzoe’s Encyclop., vol. xx. p. 585) understand by Chrestus a Jew 
who stirred up a political rebellion in Rome during the reign of Claudius. But I prefer the usual opinion, for the follow= 
ing reasons: (1.) There is no trace of such a character, who must have been a false Messiah, and could hardly have 
romained unknown ; (2.) the use of the vulgar misnomer Chiestus (Xpyores), for Christus, is established by the testimony 
of Terruni1an (Ad nat.i. 3; Apol.c. 3: “ Sed et cum perperam CUuRESTIANUS pronunciatur a vobis—nam nec nomintis 
terta est notitéa penes vos—de suavitate vel benignitate compositum est’), and Lacrantius (Inst. div.iv.7:... “propter 
ignorontium errorem, qui eum immutaia litera CarestuM Solent dicere”). But it seems that the law of CLuauprus was no 
rigorously executed, from apprehension of bad effects in view of the large number of the Jews; and that only the publie 
assemblies were closed. This is stated by Dion Cassius, lx. 6, who probably refers to the same edict, as LEHMANN and 
WirseLeR agysume (rovs re “lovSatovs mAcovdoavtas adOis, ate XaAeMTas av avev Tapaxyns umd Tod dxAoV chav THs 
wodcws eipxOjvar, ovK eFjAace pev, TH dé 5h Tatpin vouw Biw xpwuévous éxédcvoe pH ovvabpoiger Gas), unless we 
assigy. this decree (with Mryrr and Lucutrr, ad Act. xviii. 2) to an earlier date. At all events, the edict, if it applied te 
the Christians at all, can only have had a temporary effect; for we find, a few years afterwards, a large Christian congrega> 
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At the time when the Apostle wrote his Epistle to the Romans, there were in Rome many 
converts who openly professed Christ (chap. i.), and met for worship in several houses (chap. 
xvi.). [The congregation, moreover, must have already existed several years before 58, since 
Paul “these many years” (dé moAd@v érar, Rom. xv. 23, comp. ver. 22 and i. 18) had a desire 
to visit them, and since he mentions, among the Christian teachers in Rome, such as had bees 
converted before him, xvi. 7.—P.§.] The stock of this Christian community was no doubt 
of Jewish descent (iv. 1); but the Gentile Christian element also was considerable (Rom. xi 
18 ff, 25), as we may expect in view of the large number of Jewish proselytes in Rome. W 
may safely assume that the Church was just as much founded by Gentile Christians from 
Antioch, as by Jewish Christians who witnessed the first Pentecost at Jerusalem. We learn, 
moreover, from chap. xvi., that the most prominent members of the Church were adherents 
of Paul. And there is every probability that Paul, in a comprehensive church policy, had 
prepared the way for the proper founding and organization of a united congregation in 
Rome, as in Ephesus, by previously sending out faithful disciples—Aquila and his wife Pris- 
cilla. As these were his pioneers in Ephesus, so were they in Rome. Says Mryrr [on fom., 
p. 21, 4th ed.]: “As Paul had been so eminently successful in Greece, it was very natural 
that apostolic men from his school should bear evangelic truth further westward, to the 
metropolis of heathendom. The banishment of the Jews from Rome under Claudius 
(Sunton., Claud. 25; Acts xviii. 2) was a special occasion made use of by Providence for 
that end. Fugitives to neighboring Greece became Christians, and disciples of Paul; and, 
after their return to Rome, were heralds of Christianity, and took part in organizing a con- 
gregation. This is historically proved by the example of Aquila and Priscilla, who, when 
Jews, emigrated to Corinth, lived there over a year and a half in the company of Paul, and 
subsequently appeared as teachers in Rome and occupants of a house where the Roman congre- 
gation assembled (Rom. xvi. 8). Probably other individuals mentioned in chap. xvi. were led 
by God in a similar way ; but it is certain that Aquila and Priscilla occupied a most impor- 
tant position among the founders of the congregation; for among the many teachers whom 
Paul greets in chap. xvi., he presents his first greeting to them, and this, too, with such 
flattering commendation as he bestows upon none of the rest.” 

The much-disputed question concerning the national and religious constituents of the 
Roman Church is intimately connected with the question as to the occasion and aim of the 
Epistle to the Romans. 

In discussing this point, we must start with certain clear distinctions. The difference 
between Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians must not be confounded with the difference 
between non-Pauline and Pauline Christians. Aquila and Priscilla, for example, were Jewish 
Christians, but they belonged decidedly to the school of Paul. On the contrary, there were 
in the Galatian congregation Gentile Christians who permitted themselves to be estranged 
from the Apostle Paul by the Judaizing party spirit. Likewise, those weak brethren or 
Jewish Christians who were entangled in legalistic anxiety (dodeveis), must be distinguished 
from the false brethren, or heretical Ebionites, who gradually come into view; and so must 
we distinguish, among the Gentile Christians, those who were genuine disciples of Paul from 
those who proudly advocated an antinomian freedom of conscience. Even among the rigidly 
legalistic Christians there arose very early an antagonism between the adherents of Pharisaic 
legality and Essenic holiness. 

It is clear, not only from historical relations, but also from the present Epistle, that the 
national Jewish element in the Roman Church must haye been very important, and. that it 
constituted the first basis of the Church ; see chap. ii. 17 ff.; iv. 1 ff.; vii. 4 & 


tion at Rome, composed of converts from the Jews and Gentiles, asis evident from the Epistle to the Romans, from the 
return of Aquina and Priscirza (Rom. xvi. 3), from Acts xviii. 17 ff, and from Tacrrus’s account of the Neronian 
persecution in July, 64. Cxavuprus issued several edicts concerning the Jews, first favorable ones in the year 42, men- 
tioned by Josrpuus, Antiq. xix, 5, 2,38; then the edict of expulsion, A. p. 52 (Surron., Claud. 25; Acts xviii. 2), with 
which probably the one mentioned by Dron Casstus, lx. 6, is identical, The silence of Joseruus concerning the latter 
edict is the more easily explained from the fact that, like the contemporary edict de mathematicis Italia pellendis (noticed 
by Tacrrus, Annal. xii. 52), it was uever fully executed, or else speedily recalled.—P. 8.] 
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At the same time, however, the Gentile Christian element in the Roman Church had 
become very strong, and was perhaps predominant. This we must infer from the historical 
relation. “Christianity, which took root first among the Jews, found an easier entrance in 
Rome among the heathen, because, in Rome, the popular heathen religion had already 
incurred the contempt of both the cultivated and ignorant classes (see GIESELER, Oh. Hist. 
i. § 11-14); therefore the inclination to Monotheism was very common, and the multitude of 
those who came over to the Jewish faith was very large (JuvmNAL, Satyr. x. 96 ff.; Tacrt., 
Ann, xv. 44; Hist. v.5; Senzoa in Aveustine, De Civ. Dei, vii. 11; Josmpu., Antig. xviii. 3, 
5). But how much more must this liberal religion, so elevated above all the bonds of a 
repulsive legal rigorism, as it was preached by Aquilas and other Pauline teachers, receive 
attention and support at the hands of those Romans who were discontented with heathen- 
dom.” (MrYER.) That this was really the fact in the Roman church, is evinced by the many 
appeals addressed to the Gentile Christian portion, chap. i. 5, 6, 18; chap. xi. 13 ff. 

Both elements in the Church must have been strong, as appears from the fact that the 
Apostle places together, throughout the Epistle, Jews and Gentiles, Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians, in order to bring them into union and harmony, as, from a different funda- 
mental thought, he did in the Epistle to the Ephesians. In the greetings and introduction 
we find Jewish and Gentile Christians spoken of .with equal regard. The theme of the 
Epistle, chap. i. 14-17, expressly applies the gospel alike to Jews and Greeks. In the ex- 
position of the unrighteousness of the human race, the Gentiles and Jews are placed together 
in the light of searching truth, chap. i. 18; iii. 20. Likewise, justification by faith is applied 
in the most positive manner to Jews as well as Gentiles, chap. iii. 21-v. 11. Also the partici- 
pation in the death of Adam and in the new life in Christ, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. So, likewise, 
the two economies of judgment and mercy in the history of the world, chaps. ix.-xi. Even 
in the exhortation the distinction again appears; the weak in faith and the free; the severe 
and the scornful; the weak and the stong, chaps. xiv.—xv. 7; yet here the other opposition 
between the non-Pauline and the Pauline Christians is also taken into account, 

Though we cannot say with absolute certainty that the Gentile Christian portion of the 
Roman church was predominant, yet it is plain that the Pauline type did predominate in 
such a measure that the Apostle looked upon the church, in spirit, as Ais church. If we look 
at the single congregations in private houses, which the Apostle greets in chap. xvi., we find 
Aquila and Priscilla at the head of the first mentioned, which was probably the most promi- 
nent; and these were Jewish Christians, and yet decidedly Pauline, Likewise the warm and 
friendly terms with which he greets the most of the others, prove that he could regard them 
as his spiritual companions in the strictest sense of the word. This can be seen here and 
there from the contents of the Epistle. As the Apostle regarded himself, with justice, in 
the most specific sense, as the chosen Apostle to the Gentiles (chap. i. 5—a consciousness 
which, according to Gal. ii., involved neither a conflict with the apostles of the Jews, nor 
a neglect by Paul of the Jewish synagogues), he must have looked very early to the Roman 
metropolis as a sphere of labor designed for him. Accordingly, he designed at a very early 
period to establish a mission in Rome (Acts xix. 21; Rom. i. 13). He also made timely 
preparations for the execution of this design by sending in advance his friends Aquila and 
Priscilla, and many other companions—among them the deaconess Phoebe, of Corinth—to 
Rome. For this very reason he could depart, with regard to the Romans, from his usual 
practice of making his personal apostolic labor precede a written communication. This time 
he could send an epistle first, and write to the Roman Christians Tohunporépws aro pépous 
(chap. xv. 15) without being embarassed by the thought that he was entering upon a foreign 
field of labor (chap. xv. 20). Nevertheless, that delicacy with which he regarded the Tighta 
and independence of others, especially of believers, induced him to characterize his visit to 
Rome merely as a journey through that city to Spain. He could expect, with tolerable 
certainty, that Rome would be his principal station; but in case the prevailing peculiarities 
of the church should prevent this, he could not be denied in Rome the rights of Christian 
bospitality, by the aid of which he could proceed further. But the Judaizing element in 
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the church was not important nor far advanced, as appears from the fact that he found i* 
necessary only to oppose legalistic anxiety in reference to fast-days and the eating of food— 
not arrogant Judaistic dogmas. 

The congregation being composed of Jewish and Gentile Christians, it could easily occur 
that the theological opinions at one time leaned to one side, and then to another. 

According to Patny, Henxr, Koprr, KRExnL, BAUMGARTEN-CRvusIvs, and THIERsCH, the 
Jewish Christian element predominated in the church; and Baur, favoring his well-known 
Ebionitic hypothesis, has attributed to the church a mild form of Ebionism.* For an 
rxtended refutation of this view, which is sustained by a distortion of different passages, see 
Txoxucsr’s Romans, p. 8 ff. Myer, in his introduction, passes lightly over the attacks of 
Baur. We have no right to judge the character of the congregation at the time of Paul 
by the Judaizing tendencies which subsequently gained the ascendency there in conformity 
with the constitutional proclivity of the Roman nationality. And even in the second 
century the Roman church, as such, cannot be charged with Ebionism (see THoLUcK, p. 7). 

According to Nuanper, Rickert, DE WrErrTr, OusHAvsEN, and Mryxr, the Gentile 
Christian element was predominant. But even Mnyzr confounds this view with the prepon- 
derance of Pauline Christianity in Rome. We must discriminate thus: The Gentile Christian 
element was strong, but the Pauline element was evidently preponderant. This was also the 
case still later, when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Philippians during his captivity in Rome, 
although here, as elsewhere in the churches after the year 60, the Jewish element increased in 
strength (Phil. i). Subsequently, the short stay of Peter in Rome, as well as the larger 
elective affinity between Jewish Christianity and the Roman nationality, gradually weakened 
the Pauline type, and, in fine, obscured it. 

If there had been already a large number of Jewish Christians in Rome, how could the 
chiefs of the Jews speak to the Apostle when he came to Rome just as they did, according 
to Acts xxviii. 21, 22? Their answer was plainly evasive, in which they adhere to two 
points: that no writing of complaint against Paul had been sent to them from Jerusalem ; 
and that the Christians were everywhere opposed by the Jews asa sect. Baur and ZELLER 
have endeavored to derive from this apparent “contradiction” between the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistle to the Romans, a decisive proof of the unhistorical character of the 
Acts. For a refutation of this argument, see Kuine, Studien und Kritiken for 1887, p. 801 ff. 3 
THoLuck, Comment., p. 10 ff.; Meyer, p. 20; my Apost. Zeitalter, i. p. 106, and others. 

[The argument of the late Dr. Baur, and ZeLuEr (his son-in-law), is this: The flourishing 
condition of the Christian Church at Rome, as described in the Epistle to the Romans (i. 8, 
11,12; xv. 1,14, 15; xvi. 19), is irreconcilable with the tone used by the leading Roman 
Jews (of mpato ray ‘lovdaiwy) in their answer to Paul, Acts xxviii. 21, 22, where they plead 
ignorance of the antecedents of the Apostle, and contemptuously characterize the Christian 
religion as a sect (aipeos) which met everywhere with contradiction (savrayod dvridéyerat) ; 
consequently the author of the Acts must have misrepresented the real state of things in the 
- interest of his doctrinal design, which was to effect a compromise between the Jewish Christian 
or Petrine, and the Gentile Christian or Pauline sections of the Church, by bringing Paul down 
to the Petrine or Jewish Christian standpoint, and by liberalizing Peter, and making both 
meet halfway. But, in the first place, the author of the Acts (which were certainly not 
written before 63 or 64—7. ¢, six or seven years after the Romans) must have known the 
Upistle to the Romans, and felt the contradiction, if there was any, as well as we, the more 


* [The same view as to the preponderance of the Jewish element has been ably defended since by W. Manaora, 
Der Romerbrief und die Anfdnge der Rom. Gemeinde, 1866, p. 35 ff.; but he justly denies the hypothesis of Bavr, that 
the Jewish Christians in Rome were Hbionites. Scuorr, on the contrary, differs from Baur and Maneoxp in assuming 
that the Epistle to the Romans was mainly intended for Gentile Christians. All three agree as to the aim and object 
of the Epistle, which was to justify Paul’s apostolate to the Gentiles, by explaining the peculiar features of his doctrine 
ana removing the objections to it, and thus to prepare the way not only for a personal visit to Rome, but also for a 
new missionary activity in the West, with Rome as the centre (comp. Manco», J. c. p. 141). But Mancorn object¢ 
to Sunorr that such a justification was smmnecessary for Gentile Christians, and hence he presupposes Jewish Chriss 
tians.—P. &.] 
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so as he himself had previously mentioned the existence of the Christian congregation ix, 
Rome (xxviii. 15), Hence, the apparent contradiction, far from exposing a wilful perversion 
of history, only proves the simplicity and veracity of the narrative, and tends, like so many 
similar instances, to confirm rather than to weaken our faith. (2.) The very manner in which 
the Jews speak of Christianity as a sect everywhere spoken against, implies its general spread 
at that time, and so far corroborates the statement of Paul. (3.) The Jews did not say that 
they had never heard of Paul at all (which would be inconsistent with their own statement 
concerning the contradiction raised everywhere against Christianity), but only that they had 
teveived no (official) information fromy Palestine which affected his moral character, or was 
unfavorable to him personally (ru epi ood movnpsv). And this was no doubt true; for the 
Sanhedrin of Jerusalem could have no reason to send official communication to the Jewish 
community in Rome concerning the case of Paul, before he had appealed to the tribunal of 
Cesar, and after this appeal they could not well anticipate the arrival of the Apostle in 
Rome, as he left Czxsarea soon after the appeal, at an advanced season of the year, shortly 
before the mare clausum (comp. Acts xxv. 12, 18; xxvii. 1, 9), and, in all probability, before 
his enemies could even make out the necessary official papers. (4.) We must not forget the 
diplomatic and evasive character of the answer of the Jews, who, as prudent men, were 
reluctant to commit themselves unnecessarily before the trial, in view of the imperial court 
and authority, and the complicated difficulties of the case. The leaders of the Jews 
appeared on this occasion in an official capacity, and very properly (from their own stand- 
point) observed an official reserve.—P. S.] 





§ 3. THE CERTIFICATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. ITS GENUINENESS AND 
INTEGRITY. 


The Epistle of Paul to the Romans belongs to the most indisputable books of the New 
Testament. 

Its genuineness is certified in the strongest manner by the unanimous testimony of the 
ancient Church, by the harmony of its contents with the historical character of Paul, by its 
internal weight, and its great influence upon the Church. Even the criticism of Baur, which 
rejects the most of the New Testament books, acknowledges the genuineness of this Epistle 
(with the exception of the last two chapters), besides the Epistles to the Corinthians and 
that to the Galatians. But here, as elsewhere, the testimony of this criticism is not of much 
account. Significant allusions to the Epistle can be found in the (first) epistle of CLEMENT 
- of Rome; in Ignatius, Potycarp, Justin Martyr, etc. Marcion, the Gnostic, acknowl- 
edged it. A decided testimony in favor of this Epistle is rendered by the three great 
witnesses of the Church and of the New Testament in its principal parts—IREN@Uvs, 
TERTULLIAN, and Ciement of Alexandria. ORIGEN wrote a commentary on this Epistle. 
Even the fact that the Judaizing sects rejected it, speaks indirectly in its favor; they hated 
the Pauline doctrine contained in it.* 

On the other hand, the integrity of the Epistle has been variously opposed. Marcron 
rejected chaps. xv. and xvi. on doctrinal grounds. Hrvumany, in his exposition of the New 
Testament, maintains that the Epistle closed, as a first epistle, with chap. xi., and that the 
subsequent part is a new work of Paul. SemiER wrote: De duplici adpendice Hpistole Pauli 
ad Romanos. According to Pauius of Heidelberg, chap. xv. is a special epistle to the 
enlightened Christians in Rome; chap. xvi. is a special writing to the officers. Diverse, and, 
in fact, very strange conjectures have been advanced by Scuunz and Scuorr on chap. xvi. 
J. C. Cur. Scumipt denied the genuineness of the doxology, chap. xvi. 25-27, because it is 
wanting in Codex F. etc.; because it is erased in other codices; and because, in Codex J., 
and in almost all the Minuscule MSS., it stands after chap. xiv. 23. RxricuE supposes that the 


* More recently, the Englishman Evanson, in his book on the Discrepancies of the Four Gospels, has incidentally 
attacked the genuineness of the Epistle to the Romans, with trifli.g remarks unworthy of refutation ; besides him, 
Bruno Baver (a half-cracked pseudo-critic of Berlin, not to be confounded with the far superior Dr. FerpinsnD OnREE 


rran Bave of Tibingen.—P. 8.]J 
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public reading of the Epistle should only extend to chap. xiv. 23, because what follows is os 
less practical importance, and for this reason the former part has been concluded by the dox 
ology, which subsequently was made to conclude the whole Epistle. It would have been mora 
appropriate to reason: Since the public reading was often concluded with chap. xiv. 23, the 
doxology was transferred from the end of the whole Epistle to this place. This would 
explain the fact that it is to be found, in later codices, after chap. xiv. 23. Baur, in his 
treatise on the Purpose and Occasion of the Hpistle to the Romans, declares chaps. xy. and xvi, 
of the Epistle to be ungenuine. Certainly these chapters interfere with the application 
of his Ebionitic hypothesis to the condition of the Roman church. He was refuted by 
Kune in the Studien und Kritiken (1887, No. 2), and by OLsHAUSEN (1838, No. 4). Even 
the circumstance that the pseudo-Clementine Homilies seem to present a different picture 
of the Roman Church was made by Baur a decisive argument against the genuineness of the 
last two chapters of the Epistle! 

As far as the language of the Epistle is concerned, many Roman Catholic theologians 
have made use of the note of the Syrian scholiast on the Peshito: Paul wrote his epistle in 
Roman, in order to assert that it was originally written in Latin. Grorrus, and others, with 
good reason, have understood the word Roman in the wider sense, as applied to the Greek 
language. ‘The Greek composition,” says Mmyer, ‘ corresponds perfectly not only to the 
Hellenic culture of the Apostle himself, but also to the linguistic relations of Rome (see 
OREDNER, Hin. ii., p. 388 ff.), and to the analogy of the remaining early Christian literature 
directed to Rome (Ienatius, Justin, InENavs, Hrprontyrus, and others).” Bourn and 
BERTHOLD assert that the Epistle was originally written in the Aramean language. Fer 
further information, see MnyrR, Rercup, and others, especially also the Introductions to the 
New Testament.* 


§ 4. OCCASION, PURPOSE, AND CONTENTS OF THE EPISTLE. 


The origin of the Epistle to the Romans must be traced to the close connection between 
the call and consciousness of Paul as the Apostle to the Gentiles, and Rome as the great 
metropolis of the Gentile world. But the contents of the Epistle are determined by the 
fact that a church made up of both Jewish and Gentile Christians already existed in Rome, 
and that he had long ago prepared the way for his personal labors in Rome, and further west, 
by sending out his missionary assistants and companions. His Epistle starts with this 
preparation as a preliminary reflexion of his personal labors; that is, as the promulgation 
of the gospel both in its theocratic purpose and in its universal constitution. In other 
words, he exhibits the gospel in its eminent fitness to comprehend Jews and Gentiles ina 
common necessity of salvation, and to build them up, on the common ground of salvation, 
into a community of faith which would combine in perfect harmony both a theocratic purpose 
and a universal spirit. 

It was natural that Paul, in view of his call to the Gentile world, should, very early in 
his caree*, look to the metropolis of Rome as his great aim. He longed and strove to go to 
Rome, ch. xv. 23; i. 11. The order of his apostolic labors required him first to exercise his 
apostolic office in the East, chap. xv. 19; Acts xix. 21. Accordingly, his three Oriental 
missionary journeys had to be undertaken first, though in them he gradually approached the 
West ; and besides, after each of these missionary tours, he had to secure the connection of 
his work with the metropolis at Jerusalem by a return to this city; but, in addition to all 
this, he experienced many vexatious annoyances, and therefore he could well speak of the 
great hindrances to the execution of his design (chap. i. 18; xv. 22). Since it was his pur- 


* [On the general use of the Greek language in the age of the apostles, within the limits of the Roman Empire, 
comp. especially the learned work of Dr. AnexanpER Roxerts, Discussions on the Gospels, Cambridge and London, 24 
ed. 1864, pp. 1-316. Dr. Roserts endeavors to prove, from the undeniable facts of the New Testament, that even in 
Palestine, at the time of Christ, Greek was the common languaye of public intercourse, and that Christ and the apostles 
spoke for the most part in Greek, and only now and then in Aramaic, If this be so, we have, in the Gospels, net 2 
(ranslation, but the original words of our Saviour as He spoke them to the people and to the Twelve.—P. S,] 
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pose, after his third missionary journey, to proceed from Jerusalem to Rome, his arrest in 
Jerusalem and imprisonment in Cesarea contributed to carry out this design, although it wag 
for a time a new obstaele in his way; and his appeal to Cesar (Acts xxv. 10) was not only a 
requirement of necessity, but a great step toward the consummation of his wishes. But in 
Rome, too, there had arisen a hindrance in the establishment of an important society of 
Christians without his coéperation. He remvved this hindrance in a threefold way. First, 
by sending his spiritual friends, Aquila and Priscilla, in advance to Rome, in order to prepare 
a place of abode for him; secondly, by his letter; thirdly, by the extension of his missionary 
purpose to Spain; so that, at all events, he might visit the congregation in Rome without 
doing violence to his apostolic principle (chap. xy. 20). His imprisonment set aside the last 
difficulty, since it even compelled him to stay two years in Rome; although he did not give 
up his plan of going further to Spain. 

The occasion and purpose of the Epistle to the Romans has been very much and very 
differently discussed both by commentators and in special treatises.* 

“The dogmatic exposition of earlier times,’ says THontvcK, “which was not at all 
interested in inquiring after the real historical purposes, mostly identified the aim and the 
argument of the Biblical books; in that which the Divine Spirit directed the writer to 
record, there lay the purpose for Christendom in all ages. The historical exposition of mod. 
ern times seeks, by comparing the contents with the historical situation from which the writ- 
ings arose, to disclose the nearest purpose to the original readers, although some writers of the 
rationalistic school put external cause in the place of the internal, and contented themselves 
with merely accidental causes, such as the good opportunity to send a letter to Rome by the 
departure of Phebe, the Corinthian deaconess; the sight of the Adriatic sea from the high 
coast of Illyria, and the desire thereby awakened to go to Rome (PAuuus of Heidelberg).” 

The further account by THonvcs, however, does not fully harmonize with the assumption 
that earlier writers had in view only a doctrinal occasion, while the more recent commenta- 
tion start from an historical one.t 


* Among the essays on this subject are those by Curist. Friep. Scumip (Tibinger Weinachtsprogramm, 1834, De 
Pauline ad Romanos Epistole consilio ef argumento); by Baur (Zweck und Veranlassung des Romerbriefs, in the 
Tithinger Zeitschrift, 1836, No. 3), and his followers (see THonvox, p. 16); by OLSHAUSEN (in the Studien und Kritiken, 
1838, p. 953); by Huraur (Zweck und Inhalt der zwolf ersten Kapitel des Romerbriefs, 1846); and Turop. Scuorr (Der 
Romerbrief, seinem Endzweck und Gedankengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1858).—[Since then appeared D. WinHELM 
Manecotp, The Episile to the Romans, and the Beginnings of the Roman Congregation: A critical Investigation, Marburg, 
1866, pp. 183; and W. Bryscuiac, The Historical Problem of the Epistle to the Romans, in the Studien und Kritiken 
for 1867, pp. 627-665. ‘The views of the late Dr. Baur on the Aim and Occasion of the Epistle to the Romans, were first 
published at Taibingen, 1836, and substantially reproduced in his work on Paul, 1845, p. 332 ff., as well as in his Church 
History of the first three Centuries, 2d ed., 1860, p. 62 ff.; but in this last work, and in the second edition of the mono= 
graph on St. Paul (1867), he moderates the alleged antagonism of the Jewish Christians at Rome against Paul, and 
no more insists on the opinion that chapters ix.-xi. constitute the doctrinal essence of the whole Epistle, to which the 
rest was made to serve merely as an introduction and an application. It must be admitted that Dr. Baur, by striking 
critical combinations, broke a new field of investigation concerning the character and condition of the primitive Chris- 
tians in Rome, and the aim and occasion of the Epistle to the Romans. TuEopor Scuort, of Erlangen, agreeing with 
Baur as to the central significance of chaps. ix., x., and xi., but differing from his untenable assumption of the pre- 
ponderance of the Jewish element in the Roman congregation, represents the Epistle as an apology of the Gentile apos- 
tolate of Paul before Gentile Christians of the Pauline school. But these did not need any such apology. Maneoxp, in 
the able treatise just referred to, substantially renews the view of Baur as to the essentially Jewish Christian character 
of the Church of Rome, and the importance of chaps. ix.-xi., but he moderates its supposed antagonism to Paul. Baur, 
Scuorr, and Mancoxp agree in giving the Epistle an apologetic aim, viz., the defence of Paul’s apostolate of the Gen- 
tiles (Die Rechtfertigung des paulinischen Heidenapostolats). In this, Beyscuuse differs from them, and, without denying 
this apologetic aim, he yet subordinates it (with THoruck, OxsHAvuseN, De WETTE, and others) to the general dogmatic 
aim of a systematic exhibition of the gospel salvation to a prevailingly Gentile Christian congregation in the metropolis 
nf the world. In doing this, however, the Apostle had evidently his eye mainly upon the settlement of the difficult 
problem touching the relation of God’s ancient people to the recently-engrafted Gentile world on the broad basis of God’a 
infinite wisdom and mercy in the unfolding of His plan of redemption. Thus, chaps. ix.-xi. receive their proper position 
as an outline of a philosophy of church history, instead of being merely regarded asa parenthetical section. Compare 
Dr. LanGx’s views in the text. The English commentators do not trouble themselves much with this introductory 
question.—P. 8.] ae, 

t [There were attempts at historical exegesis among the Greek fathers of the Antiochian school, THEopoRE af 
Mopsuestia, Cozysosrom, THropoRET, and among a few Latin fathers such as JEROME, PsEUDO-AMBROSIUS, and PELaaivs : 
on the other hand, with some of the modern commentators the doctrinal and practical element predominates.—P. 8.] 
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As far as the historical (more properly defined, special dogmatico-historical) occasions are 
concerned, AMBROSIASTER, AUGUSTINE, BULLINGER, and BucrR have ascribed to the Epistle 
a polemical attitude against the Jewish Christians (PELLICAN likewise, though only in the 
way of caution); and in modern times, ErcnHorn, Scamp, Baur, ScHWEGLER, ZELLER, 
Késriin, Lurrerseck, Dreriern, and Tarerscu have, with many modifications, regarded 
the Epistle chiefly as a rectification of Jewish and Judaistic principles. 

CurysosTom and THEopoRET would find, on the contrary, in the Epistle decided polemic 
references to Gentile Christian Antinomian errors such as we find among the Marcionites, 
Valentinians, and Manicheans, 

But those are nearer right who suppose that the Epistle was designed for the conciliatory 
counteraction both of Jewish Christian and Gentile Christian perversions. This view has been 
defended especially by MeLancutuon, Du Pry, Hue, and BERTHOLDT. MELANCHTHON says 
“Tt can be seen that Paul wrote this Epistle from this cause : that the Jews would appropriate ta 
themselves redemption and eternal life by their own righteousness through the works of the 
law; and again, the heathen insisted that the Jews were cast off for having rejected Christ.” 

In opposition to the historical (or better, the special dogmatico-historical) view concern- 
ing the occasion of the Epistle, we find the theory of a dogmatic, or, more. properly, a uni- 
versal dogmatico-historical occasion. When the Apostle Paul, in this view, without special 
references to particular embarrassments in the Roman church, would give to this church an 
outline of the first elements of the whole gospel—according to his conception of it—he did 
it under the steady conviction of his universal calling as the special Apostle to the Gentiles, 
who must extend his labors to the specific city of the Gentiles. On this side belong 
Luruer’s Preface to his Commentary on the Romans, HuIDEGGER’s Hnchiridion, p. 5385, THo- 
LUCK, in the eurlier editions of his Commentary, OLSHAUSEN, RUCKERT, RE1cHE, K6LLNER, 
GuécKLER, and Pumiprr. On the difierent modifications of this view, see Scnorr, p. 17. 
That of OLsHAUsEN is the most clearly defined. “We can affirm,” says he [Commentary on 
the Romans, Introduction, § 5, p. 58, Germ. ed.], ‘‘ that the Epistle to the Romans contains, so 
to say, a Pauline system of divinity, since all the essential topics to which the Apostle Paul, 
in his treatment of the gospel, is accustomed to give special prominence, are hete developed 
at length.” Puiurppr: “ The Epistle was designed to take the place of the personal preach- 
ing of Paul in Rome; therefore it contains a connected doctrinal statement of the specifically 
Pauline gospel, such as no other contains,” 

Scnorr declares: “I must oppose decidedly, with Baur, all these views.” Yet his pro- 
test differs from that of Baur. By his supposition concerning the Ebionitism of the Roman 
church, Baur was misled to the monstrous conclusion, that the theme of the Epistle to the 
Romans first appears positively in the section from chaps. ix. to xi. (in direct opposition to 
THOIUCK, who, in his former editions, would find in the same part only a historical corol- 
lary). ‘The ever-increasing number of the Gentile Christians received by Paul must have so 
far excited the pretensions of the Judaists, that even the reception of the heathen, on con- 
dition of circumcision, was no more acceptable to them, and the reception of the heathen 
was regarded by them as an usurpation, so long as Israel was not converted.” ScHorr contro- 
verts the opinion that “the cause and object of the Epistle must be determined from its 
entire contents,” and confines himself to the introductory remarks of the Apostle concerning 
the purpose and cause of his Epistle. The result of his inquiry into the Procemium is the fol- 
lowing: “ As Paul sets out to proclaim his gospel for the Gentiles to the nations of the West, 
he designs to visit the Christian congregation at Rome, and to enter into a closer personal 
relation to it by reciprocal acquaintance, with a view to make this congregation of the 
metropolis of the West a solid base of operation for his Gentile mission work, which was 
now to begin in the West.” ‘But that understanding with the Roman church could be 
reached in no other way than by “a full exposition of the nature and character of his apos 
tolic office, and the principles by which he was governed in his conduct.” Sexorr finds, 
therefore, in the Epistle, “not an exposition of the Pauline theory of Christianity, but a 
description and vindication of the Pauline system of missionary labors, 
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We object to this view, on the whole, that it puts the historical motive and the doctrinaj 
in a strong contrast which is untenable. Then in particular: 

1. The distinction between the East and the West, by which the former is described ax 
the sphere of Jewish Christianity, and the latter, on the other hand, is the sphere in which 
the Apostle’s purely Gentile Christian labors began (p. 102 ff.). 

2. The supposition that the Apostle desired, in his Hpistle, to lay before the church in 
Rome a complete apologetic programme of his missionary policy, in order to gain their recog: 
nition, and thereby find in them a point of support; but not to proclaim to the church ir 
Rome the gospel as he understood it 

8. He would place the church in Rome, by means of his admonitions, in such a conditior 
that it could become a basis for his Western missionary labors; but he did not intend that 
Rome itself should be his final object, but merely serve as a point of support for his labors in 
the West, above all in Spain. 

It is above all things improper to separate the historical and the doctrinal cause, or to bring 
them into opposition. The Apostle to the Gentiles was under no obligation to legitimatize 
himself before the Roman church concerning his missionary labors in the West; yet, accord- 
ing to the principle of Apostolic order, he had to justify himself when he wrote to the 
Romans roAunporépws (which certainly does not mean by way of defence, but, with more than 
usual boldness), and proclaimed to them the gospel. Plainly, the first fundamental 
thought of the Epistle is this: The call of the Apostle to the Gentiles is a call for Rome, and 
therefore the Apostle had long made the city of Rome his object. But the second fundamen- 
tal thought, which limits the first, is the idea of apostolic regulation. The Apostle cannot 
lay claim to the church as exclusively his own, since it had already long existed without his 
coéperation. Therefore he describes his anticipated journey as one to the heatben West—to 
Spain, the limit of the Western pagan world—in which he designs that Rome should furnish 
him a hospitable stay. Nevertheless, the Apostle was filled with the confidence that he could 
venture to address Rome as his church, and assuredly as the church in which he had to per- 
fect the universal union of Jewish Christianity and Gentile Christianity, of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. Accordingly, he unfolds the religious and moral strength of his gospel, as fully 
adapted to save Jews and Greeks, and therefore to unite them, since, with the same evidence, 
it (a.) makes Jews and Gentiles sinners alike; (0.) presents salvation in Christ with equal 
certainty to both; (¢.) leads both from the same death to the new life, as the elect; (d.) 
makes plain their mutual dependence in the same divine economy of salvation (chaps. 
ix.-xi.); (¢.) the gospel proves itself to be a power of sanctification for Jews and Gentiles, 
which can make both capable of being reciprocally sympathetic, and of setting them free 
from their Jewish and pagan prejudices (chap. xii. ff.). By these combined considerations 
the Apostle furnishes to the Christians in Rome a real and practical proof that he, as the 
universal Apostle to the Gentiles, was also called to be indirectly the Apostle of Israel 
(chap. xi. 13, 14), and of the unity of the Jewish and Gentile Christians; and that Rome, the 
aniversal church of Gentile Christians, was called, as such, to become the union church of 
Jewish and Gentile Christians. And this is to be brought about by the strength of the uni- 
versal gospel, which unites all the elect, and which, after first announcing it by letter, he 
hopes soon to present orally, so as to make Rome the point of departure for this universal 
Christian Church. 

The matter stands, therefore, thus: The Apostle, who began his labors as the Apostle to 
the Jews (Acts ix. 22, 28), and who was afterwards in a special sense the Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles (Acts xxii. 21; Gal. ii.), now enters upon the third stage of his activity as the Apostle 
to all nations, and devotes his attention to the development of a union Church, which should 
embrace in one Jewish Christians and Gentile Christians. 


§ 5. PLACE AND TIME OF THE COMPOSITION OF THE EPISTLE. 


It is a very general opinion, and one sustained by various indications, that the Apostle 
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wrote the Epistle to the Romans from CorintTH, during his stay there, while on his third mis 
gionary journey. 

According to Rom. xy. 25 ff., the Apostle, when he wrote this Epistle, was about to depart 
for Jerusalem in charge of the collection from Macedonia and Achaia. But be brought this 
collection to an end in Corinth, when on his third missionary tour, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 
1--8; 2 Cor. ix. This combination refers to the last three months’ stay of the Apostle in 
Achaia (Acts xx. 2), and especially in Corinth; since this city was the metropolis of the 
church of Achaia, and the Apostle desired to tarry here, according to 1 Cor. xvi. 1-7; 2 Cor. 
ix. 4; xii. 20; xiii. 2. It is also in favor of Corinth, that the Apostle sent the Epistle by the 
deaconess Phoebe from the Corinthian seaport Cenchree (chap. xvi. 1, 2); that he greets the 
Roman Christians for his host, Gaius (chap. xvi. 23), whom we may identify with the Corin- 
thian Gaius (1 Cor. i. 14); and also for Erastus, the treasurer of the city, who, according tc 
2 Tim. iv. 20 (comp. Acts xix. 22), had his home in Corinth. Dr. Pautus has no ground 
whatever for arguing from chap. xv. 19, that the Epistle was written in a city of Illyria. 
MzyeR justly supposes that the Epistle was written before the Apostle—who first had the 
purpose of travelling directly from Achaia to Syria and Jerusalem—was compelled by Jewish 
persecution to return through Macedonia (see Acts xx. 8); for he mentions, chap xy. 25-31, 
nothing of this important matter. 

The Time of the composition of the Epistle was therefore about the year 59 after Christ. 
The notice, Acts xxviii, 21, which seems to imply that the Roman Jews knew nothing of an 
Epistle of Paul to Rome, by no means justifies the inference (drawn by ToBLER) that the 
Epistle was written at a later time; comp. against this FLart and Mryzr. 

The Epistle was dictated by Paul to Tertius, an assistant (chap, xvi. 22). “The cause 
why Paul did not write his Epistles with his own hand, is not to be found in his want of 
practice in writing Greek,—which has no support whatever,—but in the apostolic condition, 
when others were ready to aid him.” Murer. See Gal. vi. 11, and the note of the Bidle- 
Work in loc. 





§ 6. The Meaning and Import of the Epistle to the Romans. 


OLSHAUSEN divides the Pauline Epistles into three classes: First, dogmatical didactic 
Ep'stles, then practical didactic Epistles, and finally, friendly expressions of his heart. This 
division is untenable, as appears from the fact that he includes the profound christological 
Epistles to the Ephesians and Colossians, together with the Epistles to the Philippians and 
to Philemon, in the class of “letters of friendship.” It is also very insufficient to say that the 
Epistle to the Romans belongs to the dogmatic didactic class. OLsHausEN remarks correctly, 
that the Epistle to the Romans is most nearly related to that to the Galatians; yet he does 
aot go quite to the point, when he says: “ Both Epistles treat of the relation of law and 
gospel; but while, in Romans, this relation is viewed altogether objectively, the Epistle to the 
Galatians, on the contrary, is altogether polemical against the Judaizing Christians. Besides, 
the Epistle to the Galatians is limited solely to this relation, and treats of the same more 
briefly than is the case in the Epistle to the Romans. In the Epistle to the Romans, on the 
other hand, the relation of the law and gospel is developed didactically, and scientifically in 
the strict sense of the word,” ete. 

We have already remarked that the two Epistles are to be distinguished as specifically 
soteriological in the narrower sense of the word; but as the Epistle to the Romans describes 
justification by faith in Christ in antagonism with universal human depravity, the Epistle to 
the Galatians, on the contrary, is directed against false justification from the works of the 
law. At the same time, the Epistle to the Romans is constructed on a broader basis than that 
to the Galatians, since it deals both with heathenism and Judaism. The Epistle purposes to 
show, that neither the Gentiles were saved by God’s revelation in nature and in the con- 
science, nor the Jews by the written law of the Old Testament; and he extends human 
depravity and the counteracting redemption through three stages of development in the mos* 
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universal and exhaustive contemplation, to which an equally comprehensive practical appli 
cation must correspond. 

Although the Epistle to the Romans belongs, in the chronological order, in the middle of 
the Pauline Epistles, yet its primacy has been recognized in manifest opposition to the alleged 
primacy of the Roman Bishop. The Epistle to the Romans, in its Pauline type, opposes, by 
its doctrine of justification by faith without the works of the law, the system of Rome; s9 
that even to-day it can be regarded as an Epistle especially directed “ to the Romans.” 

The early Church, in its disposition of the New Testament canon, especially the so-called 
“ Apostelos [as distinct from the “ Gospel], placed the Epistle to the Romans, because of its 
importance, and with regard, at the same time, to the high standing of the Roman congrega- 
tion, at the head of the Pauline Epistles. Still more did the Reformation bring it into its 
proper light. “It was,” says THoxvoK, “from the fundamental truth developed in the 
Epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that the Reformation took its start in its opposition to 
the Judaism which had crept into the Christian Church. Thus the doctrine of justification 
by faith became its dogmatic centre. Hence the importance attached to this Epistle by the 
Protestant Church. The exposition of this Epistle was Melanchthon’s favorite course of 
lectures, which he repeated again and again almost without interruption; and, as Demosthenes 
did with Thucydides, he twice transcribed this Epistle with his own hand, in order to impress 
it more deeply on his memory (STROBEL, Literaturgeschichte der Loci Melanchthon’s, p. 18). 
Since he here found a development of the chief articles of the Christian faith, he based on 
the Hpistle to the Romans the first doctrinal system of the renovated Church, MELANCHTHON’S 
Toci Communes, 1521. Henceforth the Epistle was regarded as a compendium of Biblical 
dogmatics, and under this point of view, OLSHAUSEN also advises to begin exegetical studies 
with the same. But following the succession of thought from chap. i. 11, we would rather 
find in it a Christian Philosophy of Universal History (comp. Baur, Paulus, p. 657).” By the 
latter construction, however, the christological dpy7, as well as the eschatological rédos, would 
receive too little attention. The soteriology is certainly pictured forth with its opposite, 
ponerology, in the most comprehensive way; and both heathendom and Judaism are described 
under a point of view which comprehends them both. OxsHavsENn is of the opinion that 
LuTHER commented only on the Epistle to the Galatians, because the relation between the law 
and the gospel are treated exclusively in it, and because he would avoid discussion on the 
mysterious doctrine of predestination (Rom. ix. ff.). But Luruer certainly expressed himself 
pointedly enough elsewhere on predestination. [De servo arbitrio, against Erasmus.] The 
Epistle to the Galatians lay nearer to his purpose, because this Epistle brings out the doctrine 
of justification by faith in the strongest and clearest contrast to the false justification by 
works. From LurHer’s own preface to the Epistle to the Romans we learn how highly he 
appreciated that Epistle. On the importance of the Epistle for the Church in its inclination 
to legalism, and in its relation to the personal experience of Paul, and on its difficulties, see 
OutsHausan, p. 54 ff. 

[S. I CozuRrvex, in his Table-Talk (June 15, 1833), calls St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans 
“the most profound work in existence,” and says: “The only fit commentator on Paul was 
LurHxe—anot by any means such a gentleman as the Apostle, but almost as great a genius.”-- 
P &] 


§ 7. THE CONTENTS AND DIVISION, 


A, The Contents. 


The Epistle to the Romans—in its sixteen chapters the most comprehensive of the Pauline 
Epistles—unites most intimately the character of a dogmatic epistle of instruction with the 
character of an ecclesiastical address in a specific, personal relation. Proceeding from the 
standpoint of his apostleship to the Gentiles, and after a satisfactory conclusion of hig 
apostolic labors in the East, the Apostle designs to prepare the Christian church in Rome to 
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be the centre and starting-point of labors reaching to the farthest West (Spain). His work in 
the West should be universal, not merely as it united the West and East in Christ, but also as 
it constituted in Rome the peculiar type for the united church of Jewish Christians and 
Gentile Christians, The Apostle to the heathen is, in his consciousness, perfectly ripened into 
the apostle for the nations; and in this sense he intends to clothe the church at Rome witk 
the prestige of a church of the nations, which he might regard as of his own institution, and 
make use of as the home of his universal activity. 

To this purpose, the change of the Roman church from uncertain authority inte a fixed 
institution of Pauline authority, corresponds the universal soteriological doctrine of the 
Epistle, as related to the universal ecclesiastical call of Paul, All men, viewed under the 
antagonism of Jews and heathen, are, in consequence of the prostitution of the living Divine 
glory, regarded as sinners, destitute of righteousness and merit before God; and all men have 
a common mercy-seat for pardon in Christ; all should pass from the old life of death in sin, 
or in the flesh and under the law, to the new life in Christ, in the spirit and in liberty; all 
were included under the judgment of unbelief, and all should eaperience Divine compassion. 
On this dogmatic foundation the church at Rome should be completely based; and in accord- 
ance therewith, it should regulate its internal relation between Jewish Christians and Gentile 
Christians, as well as its external relation to the world; but it must also, in accordance with 
this principle, perceive that its call as the central city of the Western Church can only be 
actualized by first acknowledging the call of Paul, and committing itself to him, as a point 
of departure in his universal work. 

This Epistle has a unique character in relation to the Apostle, since he wrote it to a 
ehurch which he had not established, and had not even once visited. But the anomalous char- 
acter of this fact may be thus explained: The church was, on one hand, still perfectly vacant 
from all apostolical authority, and it was thus far not yet fully organized as a church; and, 
on the other hand, it was not only naturally related to the Apostle to the Gentiles as the 
ehureb of the world’s metropolis, but had been long previously visited by him in spirit, and 
was accordingly taken possession of by his pupils and assistants as his sphere of labor (see 
chap. xvi.). The case was similar with the Epistle to the Colossians, though the Apostle 
may be regarded as the indirect founder of this church (by Epaphras). 

In its dogmatic aspect, the Epistle to the Romans possesses a decidedly soteriological char- 
acter. As to its form, it resembles, in its cautious tone, the Epistle to the Galatians; for thu 
Apostle probes the former church, and asks whether it be already his church ? and of the 
latter, he asks whether it stil/ be his church ? (Rom. xy. 15, 16; Gal. iv. 19, 20). 

[The Epistle to the Romans, and that to the Galatians, treat of the same theme, viz., 
justification by free grace through faith in Christ, or rather, the deeper and broader doctrine 
of a personal life-union of the believer with Christ ; but the latter is apologetic and polemic 
against the Judaizing pseudo-apostles, who labored to undermine Paul’s authority, and to 
enforce the yoke of legalism upon a church of his own planting; while the former, written to 
strangers, opposes no particular class of men, but only the corrupt tendencies of the human 
heurt. Both supplement each other, and constitute the grand charter of evangelical freedom 
in Christ.—P. 8.] 

The Epistle to the Romans has this in common with the Epistle to the Ephesians, that it 
shows how salvation in Christ transforms Gentiles and Jews into one Church of God; but in 
the Epistle to the Ephesians he establishes this unity on the christological principle, while in 
the Epistle to the Romans, it is effected by the soteriology. The relation of the Romans to 
the Colossians is similar to the one just described. [But with this difference, that the christo- 
logical element prevails in the Epistle to the Colossians, the ecclesiological in that to the 
Ephesians.—P. 8.] 

In its ecclesiastical and practical character the Epistle to the Romans resembles those ta 
the Corinthians. But in the former case the Apostle has yet to establish an authority and 
nstitution, while in the latter he has to maintain them. 

In the section from chap. ix. to xi., this Epistle approaches the eschatological contents of 
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the Epistles to the Thessalonians, The greetings in chap. xvi. remind us of the Epistle to the 
Philippians; the practical portion reminds us of the Pastoral Epistles. 

In this Epistle the idea of piety or of righteousness, as a living worship of God, is peculiarly 
prominent; perhaps produced by the decided predominance of the practical element in the 
Roman conception of cultus. The fall of man commenced with the great peccatum omissimis : 
Men, regardless of the natural revelation of God, forsook the living worship and praise of Go¢ 

chap. i. 21). Therefore the development of corruption among the heathen is shown in ap 
xternal symbolism, which more and more sinks into a mythical idolatry, and results in a 
growing perversion and decay of morals (chap. i. 22-82); but among the Jews, in the fearful 
caricature into which even its religious zeal is turned by its fleshly fanaticism (chap. ii. 
17-24). Therefore is salvation for faith represented by the mercy-seat in the Holy of Holies 
(chap. iii. 25), and faith is a priestly free access to grace (chap. v. 2), which converts the 
whole subsequent life of the Christian into a song of praise (vers. 8-11). Therefore the crown 
of the new life is a revelation of the glory of the children of God, which is guaranteed by the 
spirit of prayer on the part of the faithful (chap. viii.). Therefore, finally, must the economi- 
cally limited judgment of God on Israel, and the whole economy of salvation in reference to 
the dark history of the world, contribute to the glory of God (chap. xi. 36). The new life is 
consequently represented as the direct contrast to the fall of man. As the living service of 
God ceased with the latter, so now is the true spiritual service of God restored in the lives of 
Christians, since they dedicate their bodies as living sacrifices to God (chap. xii. 1 ff). The 
temporal authority (chap. xiii. 1 ff.) stands in a subservient (ver. 4) and liturgical (ver. 6) 
relation to the living divine service of Christians. In its great moral significance, which also 
requires a moral and free recognition (ver. 5), it is unconsciously subject to the highest aim 
and goal of human history—the glory of God through Christ. The Church must be con- 
formed to this glory; it must be an instrument for the object that all nations should praise 
God (chap. xv. 11). The Epistle is directed to this end: it is a priestly work to make the 
heathen an acceptable offering of God (chap. xv. 16). It finally corresponds to this concep- 
tion of the kingdom of God as a restored and real worship, that the Apostle concludes with a 
liturgical doxology, in which faith in the promises and announcements of the gospel responds 
to the living God of revelation with an eternal Amen (chap. xvi. 25-27)—a passage which 
may be explained by a comparison with 1 Cor. xiv. 16; 2 Cor. i. 20; Heb. xii. 22; xiii. 15; 
Rev. iv. 10. 

The church at Rome must, therefore, in accordance with its call, become a focus for the 
restoration of the living, real, and universal worship of God by the nations, as the institution 
of Paul, the universal Apostle of the nations. It must become the point of departure of the 
Church of the Western nations, in the sense in which the word catholic had been originally 
used ; that is, in harmony with the religious and moral necessities of humanity, in harmony 
with the moral significance and mission of the state, in harmony with the free as well as with 
the anxious consciences of the faithful on the basis of justification by faith without the works 


of the law. 
B. The Arrangement. 
THE INTRODUCTION AND FUNDAMENTAI THEME, 


The apostolate of Paul appointed for the glory of the name of God by means of the 
yospel of Christ, and of the revelation of the justice of God for faith throughout the whole 


world, among Jews and Gentiles, chap. i. 1-17. 


st Section.—The inscription and greeting. The Apostle; his call; his apostolic office; his 


greeting of the saints in Rome, vers. 1-7. 
2d Section.—The point of connection. The fame of the faith of the Christians at Rome in all 


the world; and his desire and purpose to come to them to announce the gospel to them. 
vers, 8-15. 
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3d Section.—The fundamental theme. The joyful readiness of the Apostle to proclaim the 
gospel of Christ, since it is the power of God to save Jews and Gentiles—as a revelation o 
the righteousness of God by and for faith, vers. 16, 17. 





Part First. 


The doctrine of righteousness by faith, as the restoration of the true worship of God chap, 
i. 18-chap. xi. 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Sin and grace in their first antagonism. The real appearance of corruption and salvation. 
Righteousness by faith. The wrath of God on all injustice of men; that is, the actual cor 
ruption of the world in its growth for death hastened by the judgment of God; and the 
antagonistic justification of sinners by the propitiation or pardon in Christ, through faith, 
chap. 1. 18-y. 11. 


1st Section—The beginning of all real corruption in the world, and of the Gentiles in par- 
ticular, and God’s judgment on the same ; the neglect of the general revelation of God by 
the creation, in the omission of the real worship of God by praise and thanksgiving, chap. 
i, 18-21. 

2d Section—The development of heathen corruption under the judicial abandonment on 
God’s side (the withdrawal of His Spirit). From symbolism to the worship of images 
and beasts; from theoretical to practical corruption; from natural sins to unnatural and 
abominable ones, to the development of all vices and crimes, to the demoniacal lust for 
sin, and to evil maxims themselves, chap. i. 22-82. 

38d AEN —Transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to the corruption of the Jews. 
The genuine Jews. The higher universal antagonism above the antagonism of heathendom and 
Judaism: striving and opposing men. The universality of corruption, and, with the uni- 
versality of guilt, the worst corruption: judging the neighbor. The guilt of this uncharita- 
ble judgment is intensified by the continuance of a general antagonism of pious, striving 
men, and of stiffnecked enemies of the truth throughout the world, within the general 
corruption, over against the righteous and impartial government of God; this, too, by 
virtue of the continuance of God’s general legislation in the conscience. The revelation 
of the antagonism of Gentiles true to the law, and of Jews who despised the law on the 
day of the proclamation of the gospel, chap. ii, 1-16. 

ih Section The real Jews, The increased corruption of the Jew in his false zeal for the law 
(a counterpart of the corruption of the heathen in his symbolism). The fanatical and 
wicked method of the Jews in handling the law with legal pride, and of corrupting it by 
false application and unfaithfulness, an occasion for defaming the name of God among the 
heathen, chap. ii. 17-24. 

sth Section.—The use of circumcision: an adjustment of the need of salvation by the knowl- 
edge of sin. The circumcision which becomes the foreskin, and the foreskin which be- 
comes circumcision ; or, the external Jew can possibly become an internal Gentile, while the 
external Gentile can become an internal Jew. It is not the dead possession of the law, but 
fidelity to the law, that is of use. It does not produce a pride of the law, but knowledge 

of sin—that is, of the necessity of salvation. The advantage of circumcision consists 
herein: that to the Jews are committed those declarations of God, that law, by which all 
men are represented under the penalty of sin. Sin represented as acknowledged guilt over 
against the law, chap. ii. 25-iii. 20. 

654, Section —The revelation of God’s righteousness without the law by faith in Christ, for all 
sinners without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Mediator (Propitiator) ; 
the righteousness of God as justifying righteousness, chap. iii, 21-26. 

%th Section.—The abrogation of the vain glory (or self-praise) of man by the law of faith, 
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Justification by faith without the works of the law. First proof from experience: God is 
the God of the heathen as well as of the Jews; which fact is shown by the faith of the 
Gentiles, as well as by the true renewal of the law by faith, vers. 27-81. 

8th Section.—Second proof of the righteousness by faith: from the Scriptures, and this from 
the history of the faith of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews themselves. Abraham is the 
father of faith to the Gentiles as well as to the Jews, because he had been justified in the 
foreskin as a heathen, and because he had received circumcision as a seal of justification by 
faith. David is also a witness of righteousness by faith. Abraham in his faith in the 
word of the personal God of revelation, and especially in the promise of Isaac, a type of 
all believers in the miracle of the resurrection of Christ, chap. iv. 

8th Section.—The fruit of justification. Peace with God and the development of new life to 
the fulfilment of Christian hope. The new worship of God by the Christians. They have 
free access to grace in the Most Holy. Therefore they boast of their hope in the glory of 
God; and glory even in the afflictions they suffer, by which this hope is perfected. The 
love of God in Christ as the guaranty of the realization of Christian hope. Christ’s death 
our reconciliation : Christ’s life our blessedness. Its bloom: the joyous glorying that God 
is our God, chap v. 1-11. 


ex 


SECOND DIVISION. 


Sin and grace in their second antagonism (as in their second power), according to their 
operations in human nature and in nature generally. The sinful corruption of the world 
proceeding from Adam and made the common inheritance of man; and the life of Christ as 
the internal vital principle of the new birth for new life in single believers, in all humanity, 
and in the whole created world. The principle of death in sin, and the principle of the new 
life ; as well as the glorification of all nature in righteousness, chap. v. 12-viii. 39. 


1st Section—The sin of Adam as the mighty principle of death, and the grace of God m 
Christ as the mightier principle of the new life in individual human nature, and in whole 
humanity. The law as the medium of the completed consciousness of sin and guilt, chap. 
v. 12-21. 

2d Section.—Call to the new life in grace. The contradiction between sin and grace. The 
vocation of the Christians to new life, since they, by baptism in the death of Christ, are 
changed from the sphere of sin and death into the sphere of righteousness and life, chap. 
vi. 1-11. 

8d Section.—The essential emancipation and actual departure of Christians from the service 
of sin unto death into the service of righteousness unto life, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, vers. 12-23. 

4th Section—The essential transfer and actual transition of Christians from the service of the 
letter under the law to the service of the Spirit under grace, by virtue of the death of 
Christ. Believers should live in the consciousness that they (by the law) are dead to the 
law, chap. vii. 1-6. 

bth Section.—The law in its holy appointment to lead over, by the feeling of death, to new life 
in grace. The development of the law from the exterior to the internal. The experience 
of Paul a life-picture of the battle under the law as the transition from the old life in the 
law to the new life in faith, vers. 7-25. 

Bth Section —The Christian life, or life in Christ as the new life according to the law of the 
Spirit, as walking in the Spirit. The fulfilment and exaltation of the law to be the law of 
the Spirit in Christ. The law of the Spirit as principle of the new life of adoption, and 
of the exaltation of the faithful and of humanity to the liberation and glorification of the 
creature, to the new world of life in love, chap. viii. 

a. The Spirit as the Mediator of the atonement and witness of adoption, vers. 1-16. 
b. The Spirit a surety of the inheritance of future glory. (1.) The subjective certainty 
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of future perfection, or the spiritualization and glorification of Christian life, vers 
17-27. (2.) The objective certainty of future perfection in glory, vers. 28-39. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Sin and grace in their third antagonism (in their third power). The hardness of heart and 
the economical judgment on hardness of heart (the historical curse on sin), and the turning 
of the judgment to the rescue by the power of Divine sympathy at the progress of universal 
history. The historical development of sin to the execution of the judgment, and the revelas 
tion of salvation in demonstration of mercy. The intimate connection of God’s acts of 
judgment and rescue; the latter being conditioned by the former, chaps. ix.—xi. 


1st Section—The dark mystery of the judgment of God in Israel, and its solution, chap. ix. 
a. The painful contrast of the misery of the Jews in opposition to the portrayed hap- 
piness of the Christians, who, for the most part, came from the Gentiles. The sorrow 
of the Apostle at the evident failure of the destiny of his people, chap. ix. 1-5. 
b. The ecstasy of the Apostle in the thought that the promise of God would neverthe- 
less hold good for Israel. The proofs therefor, chap. ix. 6-33. 
2d Section—More decided explanation of the mysterious fact: The unbelief of Israel. The 
faith of the Gentiles, already foretold in the Old Testament, chap. x. 
a, The fact is no fatalistic destiny, vers. 1, 2. 
b. It rests rather on the antagonism between the self-righteousness as the supposed 
righteousness from the law, and the righteousness which is by faith, vers. 3-5. 
ce. The righteousness by faith, although proceeding from Israel, is nevertheless, accord-~ 
ing to Old Testament prophecy, accessible to all men because of its nature. Proof: 
The unbelief of the Jews as well as the faith of the heathen is foretold already in 
the Old Testament, vers. 6-21. 
8d Section.—The concluding gracious solution of the mystery, or the turning of judgment to 
the rescue of Israel. The judgment of God on Israel is not a judgment of reprobation. 
God’s economy of salvation in His Providence over the chosen of Israel and of the multi- 
tude—Jews and Gentiles—over the intertwining of judgment and rescue, by which all 
Israel should come, through the fulness of the Gentiles, to faith and happiness. The 
universality of judgment and compassion. Doxology, chap. xi. 
a, Israel is not rejected; the elect (the kernel) are saved, vers. 1-6. 
b. The hardening of the hearts of the remainder becomes a condition for the conversion 
of the Gentiles, vers. 7-11. 
ce. On the other hand, the conversion of the Gentiles became also a means for the con- 
version of Israel, vers. 11-18. 
d, The fact itself is a conditional one. The Gentiles can yet individually become 
unbelieving, and the Jews, on the other hand, believing, vers. 19-24. 
e. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Providence in its economy of salvation, 
All will contribute to the glory of God, vers. 25-36. 


Part Second. 


The practical theme: The vocation of the Roman Christians, on the ground of their 
accomplished salvation or of the mercy of God (which will be extended to all) to represent 
the living worship of God in the consummation of the real burnt offering, and to constitute a 
universal Christian church-life for the realization of the call of all nations to praise and 
glorify God; so that they may also acknowledge and maintain the universal call of the 
Apostle. The recommendation of bis companions, assistants, and friends, in the sending of 
his greetings t. them for the purpose of the true development of the Church, and as a coun 
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blessings, chap. xii. 1-xvi. 27. 
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FIRST DIVISION. 
The co of the Roman Christians to a universal Christian deportment, chap. xii. 1-xv. 18. 


1st Section.—The practical theme, vers. 1,2. The proper conduct of the Christians toward 
the community of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious church life, chap. 
xh. 1-8. 4 
2d Section.—The true conduct of the Christians in all personal relations. For their own life, 
toward the brethren, toward everybody, and even toward enemies, chap. xii. 9-21. 
3d Sertion.—Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul’s sense) in the proper conduct 
toward those in authority (the heathen state), which also possesses an official and liturgical 
service in the household of God. The object and aim of government, chap. xiii. 1-6. 
4th Section.—Proper conduct toward the world in general. Legal fellowship with the world. 
The recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of the 
love of our neighbor. The separation from the ungodly nature of the old world (the dark 
character of heathendom). The universality and its sanctification by the true separation, 
vers. 7-14. 
5th Section.—The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjust- 
ment of the differences between the weak or perplexed (the slaves of the law) and the 
strong (inclined to “disregard, and Antinomian transgression in freedom), The Christian 
universality of social life (to take and give no offence), chap. xiv. 1-xv. 4. 
a. Reciprocal regard, forbearance, and recognition between the weak and the strong, 
Special warning against giving offence to the weak, chap. xiv. 1-13. 
b. Of giving offence, and despising forbearance to the weak, chap. xiv. 18-xvi. 
ce. Reciprocal edification in self-denial after the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 
6th Section—Admonition to the harmony of all the members of the congregation to the praise 
of God on the ground of the grace of God, in which Christ has accepted Jews and Gentiles, 
Reference to the vocation of all nations to praise God even according to the Old Testa- 
ment, and encouragement of the Roman Christians to an unbounded hope in this relation, 
in agreement with their call, chap. xv. 5-13. 


SECOND DIVISION. 


The call of the Apostle to a universal apostleship, and his consequent relation to the 
Roman church, as the point of departure for the universal apostleship in the West, chap. xv. 
14--33. 


a, The Apostle declares, almost apologizingly, that his writing to the Romans was the 
result of his call to make the heathen in priestly operation an acceptable offering to 
God; and he gives information on the general completion of his work in the East 
(to Illyria), and the results of the same, vers. 14-19. 

b. His principle not to invade the sphere of others (a conduct opposite to that of all 
sect-makers). The consequent impediment to come directly to Rome, where Chris- 
tian congregations already existed. Nevertheless, his desire to labor for them, which 
was in harmony with his call. His hesitation not being completely removed, he 
describes his anticipated visit to Rome as a temporary stay for the better prosecu: 
tion of his journey through Rome to Spain; that is, to the limits of the West, 
without doubt in expectation that the church will welcome him and commit itself 
to his direction, vers. 20-24. 

ce. His last hindrance from his journey to Rome. The mention of the collections, a 
proof of his love to the believing Israelites, an expression of the proper conduct of 
Gentile Christians to Jewish Christians, Another announcement of his joyrney 
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through Rome and of his visit in the spirit of apostolical refinement. Foreboding 
reference to the animosity of the unfaithful in Judea, and a request for prayer that 
he might be permitted to accomplish his purpose of coming to them, vers. 23-383. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


The recommendation of his predecessors, companions, and assistants, in a succession of 
greetings, united with a warning against separatistic heretics (Jews and Gentiles), who could 
hinder and even destroy Rome’s destiny and his apostolic mission. Yet the God of peace wilt 
shortly bruise Satan under their feet. Invocation of blessing, chap. xvi. 1-20. 

a. The deaconess Pheebe, vers. 1, 2. 
b. The greetings, vers. 8-16. The warning, and the invocation of blessing, vers. 17-20. 


CONCLUSION, 


The greetings of the Pauline circle to the church at Rome, and the invocation of blessings 
by Paul himself. His doxological sealing of the gospel of the justifying grace of God in 
Christ for all nations, vers. 21-27. 

a. The greetings. 

6. The doxological sealing of the gospel for eternity in accordance with the funda- 
mental devotional thought of his Epistle. The Amen of the Church through Christ, 
as the response to the gospel of Christ, vers. 25-27, : 

Now to Him that is of power (in the gospel) to stablish you 

According to my gospel, etc. 

According to the revelation of the mystery, etc. 

According to the commandment of the everlasting God, 

To God only wise, 

Be glory through Jesus Christ 

For ever! Amen! 


APPENDIX.—Tasiz or Prricoprs, or Scripture Lessons ror THe YEAR, IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 


Romans. 
eA MOM bivisare'os aineiste-csleseisre Rom. xiii. 11-14, 4th Sunday after Trinity..... Rom. viii. 18-23, 
2. RONB Zs ciateteisiayt <istsie's weleis't Rom. xy. 4-18. (Visitation of Mary.) Rom. xii. 9-16. 
Ist Sunday after Epiphany... Rom. xii. 1-6. 6th Sunday after Trinity..... Rom. vi. 3-11. 
Panes se s¢ ... Rom. xii. 7-16. th.) 146 es < -... Rom. vi. 19-23, 
3d oe cs Ke ioe oi, DOOM. XH, L721. Sth ch Lh -... Rom. viii, 12-17. 
4th &§ re “4... Rom. xiii. 8-10, 27th oe 3o «--. Rom, iii. 21-25. 
Drlaiby ae see vaccasissienseceries Rom. xi. 33-36. 


§ 8. LITERATURE ON THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS.* 


See the foregoing catalogues of Pauline literature in general. Also the catalogues in 
LivientHa’s Bibl. Archivarius, p. 247 ff., where there is a rich catalogue of the older works 
on single passages of the Epistle; Funrmann’s Handbuch der theol. Literatur, ii, p. 326: 
Winer, Handbuch der theol. Literatur, vol. i. p. 255 ff.; ii, p. 121; Supplement, p. 39; Danz, 
in his Universalwérterbuch der theol. Literatur, p. 846, and in the supplementary number, p. 
93, who gives an extensive catalogue of literature, not only to the entire Epistle, but on 
single divisions and chapters; GuERIcKE, Neu-testamentliche Isagogik [3d ed., 1868, pp. 27€ 
and 309]; Reuss [History of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament, 4th ed., 1864, p. 3] 
RErcHeE [Commentary on the Romans, 1838, vol. i.] p. 95 ff. [Comp. the catalogue of English 
works on all the Epistles, and on the separate portions of the same, in Daxuine, Cyclopedia 
Bibliographica (subject : Holy Scriptures), London, 1859.] 


* [In the original, this section is § 7, and precedes the one on the Contents and Dtyision.—P. 8.) 
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ESE 

ComMENTARInS,—THOLUCK enumerates, p. 26 ff., as expositors : * 

1. Among the Church fathers: OrteEn [t251, only in the mutilated Latin version ot 
Rurinus, Orie. Opera, ed. Delarue, tom. iv.—P. §.], Curysostom [1405, Homil. aazii. in ep. 
ad Rom. Opera, ed. Bened. tom. ix., an English translation in the Oxford Library of the 
Fathers, vols. vii., 1841], Tazoporrr (1457, Comment. in ep. ad Rom.], TukoporE oF 
dopsvestra [{429, Fragments, collected by Friep. Frirzscux, in Theod. Mops. in N. 7 
Comm., 1847], TanopHyiact [eleventh century], @ixumenrus [tenth century], Greek scholi 
ast of the Moskow Codd. in Matthei [and in J. A, Cramur’s Oatenw in 8. Pauli ep. ad Kom., 
Oxon, 1844]. Among the Latin fathers: AUGUSTINE [t480],t Penaerus,t Hrarivs (the 
AMBROSIASTER).§ 

2. Expositors of the Middle Ages: Herveus [middle of the twelfth century], Hugo or 
Sr. Victor [{1141], ABanarp [11142], Taomas Aquunas [{1274, ignorant of Greek, but very 
profound and acute]. 

3. Roman Catholic expositors since the Reformation: ERasmus [+1586], W. Esre [+1613], 
a number of Jesuit expositors, among whom Brn. JusTINIAN [1612], Cornexivs A Lapipg 
[1614, 14th ed., Lugd. 1683], Caumer [1757], are prominent. For later ones, see below. 

4. Protestant expositors down to the beginning of the seventeenth century : 

a. ReFrormeD (Calvinistic) commentators: Cavin [new ed., Halle, 1831], ‘a model of 
simple and precise exposition,” (German translation by E. W. KrumMacuEr and L. Brn- 
DER, Frankfurt-am-Main, 1887), Beza [4th ed., 1598], Zwrnexz [Opera, tom. iii.], PELut 
canus, Butuincer [1537], Bucer [1536], Arerius [1603], Pareus [1608], Piscator 
[1601]. ; 

6. Lutherans: Luruer (his celebrated Preface to the Epistle to the Romans), MELancu- 
THON (Annotationes, 1522; Commentarii, 1582),1 BuaENHAGEN, Brenz, CaAMERARIUs, Hun- 
Nius, BALDUIN. 

5. Protestant expositors to the middle of the eighteenth century : 

Reformed: Drustus [+1612], Dz Dmu [11642], Hemsrus [11655], the two Carznuvs, 
Hamwonp [1653], CLericus [1698], Coccrrus [1669], (very prominent). 





* (The dates and editions are added by the American editor.] 

t [Sr. AveusrinzE has only commented on the first seven verses of the Epistle to the Romans, in his Inchoata expositio 
ep. ad Rom. Opera, ed. Bened., tom. ili. p. 926 sqq., and on some select passages, in expos. guarundam propositionum ex ep. 
ad Rom., 1. c., p. 903 sqq. It isa remarkable fact that Aveustine, who, of all the fathers, came nearest the Protes- 
tant evangelical doctrines of sin and grace as taught by St. Paul, held essentially the Roman Catholic view of justifica- 
tion as being identical with sanctification, while his antagonist, Penacius, like the Reformers, explained Paul’s justi- 
fication as a forensic act that consists in the remission of sins. Comp. my History of the Christian Church, vol. iii. p. 
812, 845. In his anti-Pelagian writings, AucusTINE makes frequent use of the Epistle to the Romans, and the other 
Pauline Epistles, which contributed much to his conversion. But he was a profound theologian rather than a learned 
commentator, and had a very imperfect knowledge of the Greek, and no knowledge whatever of the Hebrew. Upon the 
whole, the Epistles to the Romans and to the Galatians in their true genius and import remained a sealed book to the 
Church at large till the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The sense of the Scriptures unfolds itself gradually to 
the mind of the Church, and every book has its age in which its peculiar power is felt in the life, and brought out in 
the knowledge and exposition of congenial divines more clearly and forcibly than ever before.—P. S8.] 

¢ [The commentary of the heretical Petacius on the Pauline Epistles is brief and superficial, but betrays no mean 
talent for plain, popular, and practical common-sense exposition of the Scriptures. By a singular irony of history, the 
commentaries, together with some other writings of Pruacrus in which he develops his heretical system (the Epistola ad 
Demetriadem, and his libelius jfidei addressed to Pope Innocent I.), have been preserved as supposed works of his bitter 
antagonist, St. Jenomx (in the eleventh tome of Vallarsi’s edition ; comp. my Church Hist., ii. p. 791 and p. 985). The 
coremeutaries, however, have undergone some emendations by the hand of Cassiodorus (comp. Cass., De institut. divin. 
Yéter., c. 8).—P. S.] 

§ [The commentary of AmBRosrAsTER, so called, or Psrvpo-AmBrRostvs, on the Pauline Epistles, is incorporated m 
the works of AmBRosz, and is generally ascribed to a Roman deacon, Hiiary, of the fourth century (about 380). Augus~ 
tine refers to it twice under this name, Contra duas Epp. Pelag. iv. 7, Opera, x. p. 472. AMBROSIASTER exhibits some 
talent for historical exposition (like PeLacius), but is obscure and inconsistent. Upon the whole the patristic exegesis 
was not grammatical and historical, but dogmatical and practical.—P, 8.] 

{ [English translation of Catyin on the Romans, by CuRristoPRreR Rospgx1, F. Sreson, at. Joun OwEen. Edinb 
Galvin Transl. Soc., 1844 and 1849,—P. 8.] 

i [Meyer (Preface to the 4th ed. of his Com.) calls MzLancuTHon’s ‘‘ Enarratio” of 1556, “his ripest exegeticad 
fruit.” The ‘ Commentaries” of MuLANcHTHON appeared also in 1540, and in a new edition by Nicken in 1861. Laner 
following THoxvck, refers to older editions.—P. 8.] 
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Lutherans of the seventeenth century: Erasmus Scumip [{1637], Catrxrus [Posthumous 
Lectures, 1664], Caxovius [11688, author of the Biblia Illustrata, 1672, against GRrorius] 
SPENER [11705], CuRist. Wour [Ourw Phililogice et Oriticw, 1732], BencEL’s Gnomon N. T. 
(1742); “on account of its great worth, lately edited several times, both in the original Latin, 
and in German and English translations.” )* 

Arminians: Grorrus [Annotationes in Nov. Test.. 1645], Limporcu [+1712], Tur- 
RETINE [{1737], (Qumbered by THouvcx in this school, though perhaps unjustly), WaTsTEIN 
(in his edition of the Greek Testament, with parallel passagess from the classical authors, 
1751). 

Socinians: Creu [11683], ScunicutTine [11661], Prztpzov. 

6. Evangelical expositors, from the middle of the eighteenth century down to the present 
time : 

Period of transition: Heumann [+1764], Mosuem [11770], Jon. Beng. Carrzov (“the 
fourth of this name,” 1758), Morus [11794], Curistran Scumip [11774]; above all, SEMLER 
[1791]. Koppx [8d ‘ed., 1824] also belongs here. 

Latest period: THonuck (ist ed., 1824),t Fuarr [1825], Srenersen (Danish, 1829), Kizx 
[Roman Catholic, 1830], Benecks [1831], Riicxerr [2d ed., 1839], Pautus, Moses Stuart 
[Andover, Mass., 1832], CuHartes Hope [Princeton, New Jersey, 1835], Rercum [1884], 
K6LLNER [1834], GLockLER [1834], OLsHAUSEN [2d ed., 1840, English translation, Edinburgh 
and New York, 1860], De Wrrrz [4th ed., 1847], Srenezen [Roman Catholic, 1836], 
Frirzscue [8 vols., in Latin, 1836~48, very thorough and critical], H. A. W. Mrysr, t 
OLTRAMARE (French), Nretsen (Danish, in German by Micweisen), [1843], BaumGARTEN- 
Crustius [1844], Rurramayer [Roman Catholic, Regensb., 1845], A. L. G. Krean [Leipzig, 
1849], ADALB. MarrerR (Roman Catholic), Pamippri [a strict Lutheran, 1848, 2d ed., revised, 
1856 ; 8d ed., 1867]. 

On the merits of the most important later commentators, see THoLuUcK, pp. 32, 33.— 
[FRirzscHE and MnyEr are the best philological commentators; DE Wr excels in power 
of condensation and good taste; THoLucK, OLSHAUSEN, PHiLipri, and Hopex in doctrinal 
exposition.—P. 8.] 

This catalogue may be enlarged, among others, by the following commentaries: BisPprna 
(Rom. Cath.), Der Brief an die Rémer, 2d ed., Minster; BEELEN (Rom. Cath.), Commentarius 
in Hp. St. Pauli ad Romanos, Lovani, 1854; Vinxn, De Brief van den Apostel Paulus an den 
Romainen, 2d ed., Utrecht, 1860; Mrnrine, Der Brief Pauli an die Réimer, Stettin, 1859; 
Scuorr, Der Rimerbrief, seinem Endzweck und Gedunkengang nach ausgelegt, Erlangen, 1858 ; 
Van HENGEL, Inierpretatio EHpistole Pauli ad Romanos, Leyden und Leipzig, 1 vol. 1854 ; 
2d vol., 1859; Hanpann, Auslegung des Briefes an die Rimer, mit Bemerkungen iiber die Com- 
mentare Macknight’s, Stuart’s, und Tholuck’s, from the English, Hamburg, 1839-43; Umsrert, 
Der Brief an die Romer, auf dem Grunde des Alten Testaments ausgelegt, Gotha, 1856. [H. 
Ewan, Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus iibers. und erkl., Gott. 1857.—P. 8.] 

THEOLOGICAL-ExuGETICAL MONOGRAPHS ON THE EPISTLE TO THE Romans.—See REvss, 
p. 95; JAeur, Der Lehrgchalt des Rimerbriefs, Tab. 1834; Winzer, Adnotatt. ad loca quedam 
Epist. P. ad Rom., Leipzig, 18385; E. G. Benern, Rom. ii. 11-16, Titb.; Micuensen, De 
Pauli ad Kom. Ep, duobus primis capitibus, Libeck, 1885; Marrutas, The Third Chapter of 








* [Tuoruck (p. 31) says of Benerx’s Gnomon, that it was prepared with the devotion of an enthusiastic lover, whose 
searching eye noticed and admired even the most unseemly feature of the beloved, and carried out with a precision which 
weighed even the smallest particle.—P. S.] 

t [The first edition of THotvcx’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, which appeared in 1824, when the 
suthor was but twenty-five years of age, created quite an epoch in the exegetical literature of Germany, by breaking the 
way for a return fo a reverent treatment of the New Testament as the revealed word of God, and by reopening the 
exegetical treasures of the fathers and reformers. In the subsequent editions it has been repeatedly rewritten and 
gained in ripe scholarship. The last edition is the fifth, Halle, 1856. Between the first and the fifth edition, about forty 
commentaries on the same Epistle have made their appearance. An English translation of Taorvex by the Rev. Robert 
MENZIES was published in London, 1842, 2 vols.; but this is superseded by the later editions of the original.—P. S.] 

} [Fourth edition, 1865, improved and enlarged (by thirty pages). Dr. LANGE has used the third, which appeared 
tn 1859. The American editor has throughout compared the last edition of this important work.—P. 8.] 
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Romans, Cassel, 1857; SzyLER, Dissert. Exeg. in Lip. P. ad Rom., c. IV., Halle, 1824; Gren 
on Chap. V. 1-11, Amsterd., 1855; R. Rormn, Newer Versuch einer Auslegung der paulinischen 
Stelle, Rim. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 1836; Mancotp, Hreget. Versuch iiber Rim. V. 11-21, 
Erfurt, 1841; Kivurrer, Ezaminatur novissima Bretschneidert de loco Rom. V. 12 sententia, 
Dresden 1834; Huarnnourz, Disp. de Cap. VI. Hip. P. ad Rom., Utrecht, 1821; Kon 
BRUGGE, Das siebente Kap., ete., Leyden, 1840; Fiscumr, Ad loc. Rom. VIII. 18-34, Wit- 
tenberg, 1806; Grim, De vocabulo kriois Rom. VIII. 19 commentatio, Leipzig, 1812; Rercun, 
De natura gemebunda, Rom. VIII. 19, Gottingen, 183032; Gaponin, Rom. VIII. 28-30, 
Helsingfors, 1834; Brcx, Versuch einer pneumatisch-hermeneutischen Lintwickelung des [X, Kap., 
Stuttgart, 1839; Ranrrr, Deutliche Erklirung des IX —XI. Kap. der Epistel Pauli an die 
Romer, Leipzig, 1750; E. Krummacusr, Das Dogma von der Gnadenwahl (nebst Auslegung des 
IX.-XI. Kap.), Duisburg, 1856 ; on the same chapters, SrEUDEL, in the Tiibinger Zeitschrift, 
1836, i.; Baur, in the same, iii.; Havssert, in PEnr’s Mitarbeiten, 1838, iii.; Mmyrr, in the 
same; Hormann, Schrifibeweis, i. p. 212 [in the 2d edition, vol. i. p. 288 f_—P. 8.]; Boremr, 
De parte Epist. ad Romanos parenetica, Leyden, 1840; Purn. Scuarr, Das neunte Kapitel des 
Rimerbriefs iibersetet und erklért, Mercersburg, 1852 (in Scuar¥’s Kirchenfreund, vol. v. p. 
878 ff, and p. 414 ff.); Wanemmann, Der Brief an die Romer nach Wortlaut und Gedanken- 
gang, Berlin, 1866; [W. Maneoup, Der Rimerbrief, und die Anfange der Rimischen Gemeinde, 
Marburg, 1866. A valuable critical essay. For a very large number of English essays and 
Sermons on special chapters and verses of the Epistle to the Romans, see JAMES DaRLING’s 
Cyclopedia Bibliographica, Lond. 1859, pp. 1263-1313.—P. 8.] 

PRACTICAL COMMENTARIES AND HomILericaL Literature.*—Among these we mention 
the works on the Romans by Anton (1746), SpeNER (new ed., by Scuort, 1839), SrorR 
(1823), KraussoLrp (1830), GurssterR (1831), Lossrus (1836), KoHLBriiacr (1889), Roos 
(new ed., 1860), WinKEL (1850), Drmpricu (1856), Besser (Bibelstunden, vol. vii., 1861) ; 
the Bible- Works of Gmruacu, Lisco, Cauw., and Bunsen (vol. viii., 1868); Hrusner’s Prac- 
tical Haposition of the N. T. ; OntLoPH, Epistle to the Romans, Erlangen, 1865-66. 





[This list of commentaries on the Romans, by Drs. Taotuck and Lanes, is almost exclu- 

sively Continental, and must be supplied by Anglo-American works, of which only three are 
mentioned by Dr. Taoruck—the commentaries of Hammonp, Stuart, and Hopex. Comp. 
Daruine’s Cyclopedia Bibliographica, London, 1859, p. 1236 ff. We notice the most impor- 
tant : 
I. General English commentaries on the whole Bible: MattHEW PooLE (Synopsis Critico- 
rum, etc., 4 vols. in 5 fol., Lond. 1669-76, and Francof. ad M. 1712, 5 vols. f.; Annotations 
upon the Holy Bible, 4th ed., 1700, new ed., Lond. 1840, reprinted by R. Carter in N. Y.); 
Patrick, Lowtu, ARNOLD, WHITBY, and LowMaAN (Critical Commentary and Paraphrase on 
the Old and New Testaments, and the Apocrypha, a new ed., Philad. 1844, in 4 vols.); M. 
Henry (in many editions of 3, 4, and 6 vols., the most original, interesting, and edifyiug 
among the popular and practical commentators) ; JoHn Guruu (first ed., Lond. 1768, in 9 vols., 
full of rabbinical learning and ultra-Calvinism); THos. Scorr (several editions, in 6 vols. or 
less); A. CLARKE (new ed., Lond. 1844, in 6 vols.); D’Oynty and R. Manr (Lond. 1845; 
gives the comments of the Anglican bishops and divines) ; Comprehensive Commentary (com- 
piled from Henry and Scort, and other sources, by W. Jenks, Philad. 1855, in 5 vols.). 

II. Commentaries on the New Testament, including the Epistle to the Romans: H. Ham- 
mMonD (4th ed., Lond. 1675); D. Wuirsy (4th ed., Lond. 1718, and often since) ; W. Burxirt 
(Lond. 1704, and often since; very good for practical and homiletical use); P. Doppripex 
(Family Expositor, Lond. 1739, in 7 vols., and often); ALBERT Barnes (Notes Hoplanatory 
and Practical, New York and Lond. 1850, and often, 11 vols., prepared for Sunday-school 
teachers, and circulated in many thousands of copies); 8. T. BLoomrietp (The Greek Testa- 
ment, with Notes Critical, Philological, and Ezxegetical, first published in 1829, 9th ed., Lond, 


# [We have omitted or abridged the German titles of these books.—P. S, 
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1855); H. Atrorp (Greek Testament, with a critically revised text, a digest of various read 
ings, marginal references to verbal and idiomatic usage, prolegomena, and a critical and exe: 
getical commentary; first published in 1849, 5th ed., Lond. 1865, in 4 vols.; in the 5th 
edition, the Codex Sinaiticus has been collated. Dean Atrorp follows in the track of Tisc- 
ENDORF as to the text, and Dz Werrse and Muysr in the exposition, yet with independent 
judgment, good taste, and reverent spirit); WEpsTeR and WiLxinson (WV. Test. Gr., with 
brief grammatical and exegetical Notes, Oxon., 1851, in 2 vols.); Cur. WorpsworTH 
(canon of Westminster, high-Anglican, patristic, devout, and genial, but given to excessive 
typologizing and allegorizing, and avoiding critical difficulties: Greek Testament, with Notes, 
ist ed., Lond. 1856; 4th ed., Lond. 1866, in 2 large yols.). Of these English commentators 
the American editor has especially compared the latest editions of ALForp and Worps 
WoRTH. ELLioort, who is more critical than either, has not yet reached the Romans, 

III. Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul: W. Pauny (Hore Pauline, or the truth 
of the Scripture history of St. Paul evinced by a comparison of the Epistles which bear his 
name with the Acts of the Apostles, and with one another, in many editions); JoHNn FELL 
(A Paraphrase and Annotations upon all the Epistles of St. Paul, 8d ed., Lond, 1703); Joun 
Locke (A Paraphrase and Notes on the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, and Ephesians, Lond. 
1742, and in Locxn’s Works); G. Benson (Lond. 1752-’56, 2 vols.); James MacknicHt 
(A new literal translation, from the original Greek of all the apostolical Epistles, with a com- 
mentary, etc., Lond. 1795, and other editions of 1, 4, or 6 vols.); T. W. Pere (Annotations 
on the Apostolical Epistles, Lond. 184852, 4 vols.); Abp. SumNER (Apostolical Preaching con- 
sidered in an Examination of St. Paul’s Hpistles, 9th ed., Lond. 1845); ConyBHare and 
Howson (Life and Epistles of St. Paul, Lond. 1852, reprinted in New York in several 
editions) ; B. Jownrr (The Epistles of St. Paul to the Thessalonians, Galatians, Romans, with 
critical notes and dissertations, Lond. 1855) ; VauaHan (The Epistles of St. Paul, for English 
Readers, Lond. 1864). 

IV. Special commentaries on the Epistle to the Romans: A. WittET (Hexapla: that is, a 
sixfold commentarie upon the most divine epistle of the holy Apostle St. Paul to the Romans, 
etc., Lond, 1620); Bp. Terror (Lond, 1828); R. ANnpERson (8d ed., Lond. 1837); Bp. 
Parry (Lond. 1882); Moses Sruarr (Congrcgationalist, Ist ed., Andover, 1832; 2d ed., . 
1835, 6th ed., Lond. 1857) ; Cartes Hopce (0. §. Presbyterian, 1st ed., Philad. 1835, new 
edition, enlarged and revised, 1866); Tomas Cuatmmrs (Lectures on the Epistle to the 
Romans, Glasgow, 1837, 4 vols. 12mo.) ; R. HALDANE (new ed., Lond. 1842, in 3 vols.); Abp. 
Sumner (A Practical Hxposition of the Epistle to the Romans and 1 Corinthians, Lond. 1848) ; 
W. WatrorpD (Cure Romane, Lond. 1846); W. W. Ewpank (Commentary, etc., Lond. 1850- 
51, 2 vols.); 8. H. Turner (Episcopalian, The Epistle to the Romans, in Greek and English ; 
with an analysis and exegetical commentary, New York, 1853); Rost. Kniaur (A Critical 
Commentary, etc., Lond, 1854) ; E. Purpux (Dublin, 1855) ; A. A. LiverMorE (Boston, 1855) ; 
JouN CumMine (Sabbath Hvening Readings on the Romans, Lond. 1857); Jomn Brown (Ana- 
lytical Hxposition of the Epistle of Paul to the Romans, Edinb. 1857) ; James Forp (S¢. Paul's 
Epistle to the Romans, illustrated from Divines of the Church of England, Lond, 1862); Jonn 
Forpes, LL.D. (Analytical Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans, tracing the train of 
thought by the aid of Parallelism, Edinb, 1868). The work of Forsss is based upon the dis 
covery that Parallelism is not confined to the poetry of the Bible, but extends also to many 
portions of its prose. It is not a full commentary, but an illustration of those passages alone 
which Parallelism seems to place in a new and clearer light.—P. 8.] 


SAINT PAUL. 53 


Ak to Oe eS ee 


[SAINT PAUL. 


Curist! Iam Christ's! and let the name suffice yous 
Aye, for me, too, He greatly hath sufficed ; 

Lo, with no winning words I would entice you; 
Paul has no honor and no friend but Christ. 


Yes, without cheer of sister or of daughter— 
Yes, without stay of father or of son, 

Lone on the land, and homeless on the water, 
Pass I in patience till the work be done. 


Yet, not in solitude, if Christ anear me 
Waketh Him workers for the great employ 3 

Oh, not in solitude, if souls that hear me 
Catch from my joyance the surprise of joy. 


Hearts I have won of sister or of brother, 
Quick on the earth or hidden in the sod ; 

Lo, every heart awaiteth me, another 
Friend in the blameless family of God. 


Yea, thro’ life, death, thro’ sorrow and thro’ sinning, 
He shall suffice me, for He hath sufficed ; 

Christ is the end, for Christ was the beginning, 
Christ the beginning, for the end is Christ. 


From a poem by Freperio W. H. Myzpa, x9@2 ; 





THE EPISTLE OF PAUL 


TO THD 


a 


ROMANS. 


THE INSCRIPTION, INTRODUCTION, AND FUNDAMENTAL THEME. 


(Gisviey 1h alealhe 


THE APOSTLESHIP OF PAUL, APPOINTED FOR THE GLORY OF THE NAME OF GOD THROUGH 
THE GOSPEL OF CHRIST, AND FOR THE REVELATION OF THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD FOR 
FAITH IN ALL THE WORLD, AMONG THE JEWS AND GENTILES, AND ESPECIALLY ALSO IN 
ROME. 


I. 


Inscription and Salutation. 
Cuap. I. 1-7.* 
TO THE ROMANS.’ 


1 Paul, a servant of Jesus Christ,’ called to be an apostle [a called, chosen 
apostle, xAyzo¢ a&dorolog], separated [set apart, apeguoueros] unto the gospel of 
2 God (Which he had promised afore [which he promised beforehand, zgoemny- 
yeiato] by [through] his prophets in the holy Scriptures*) [omit parenthesis, 
8 Concerning his Son Jesus Christ our Lord [omit here the words: Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and transfer them to the close of ver. 4], which [who] was made [born ‘] of [from, 
4 é| the seed of David according to the flesh ; And [om And] declared to be [who 
was installed]® the Son of God with [in] power,’ according to the Spirit of 
holiness, by [from, ¢£]’ the resurrection from [of] the dead * [—Jesus Christ our 
5 Lord]: By [through] whom we have received [we received] grace and apostle- 
ship, for [unto, etc, z. é, for the purpose of, with a view to, in order to bring about | obedience to 
the faith [of faith]® among all [the] nations, for his name [name’s sake]: 
6 Among whom are ye also the called [, the chosen ones] of Jesus Christ :™ 
7 To all that be in Rome,” beloved of God [To all the beloved of God who are 
in Rome], called to be [chosen] saints: [.] 
Grace to you,” and peace, from God our Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 [pds ‘Pwraiovs. This is the oldest and simplest title of Codd. &, (Sin.) A. B. C., and has been adopted by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Lange, &c., in the place of the title of the textus receptus: IavAov tod amoardéAov 
@ mpds ‘Pwpaiovs émcroAy. For other titles, see the apparatus criticus in Tischendorf.—P. 8.] 





* [It was thought best to separate the three distinct sections embraced in chap. i. 1-17, viz.: I. The Address and 
Salutation, vers. 1-7. II. The Epistolary Introduction, vers, 8-15. III. The Theme of the Epistle, vers, 16, 17. Dr 
Lange presents them as one whole, which, with our numerous additions, would make it too long and inconvenisnt fos 
Fererence,—L. 8.] 


’ cule MSS. read yevywuévov for yevouévov.—P. S 


; 


x 
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2 Ver, 1.—The reading "Iyood Xpucrod is confirmed by most authorities [Codd. X, A. E. G., and adopted by Lach« 
mann, Alford], against the roading, Christ Jesus (Cod. B., Lischendorf). ; : 

3 Ver. 2.—[év ypadhats ayiats, literally iv sacred writings (without the article), but better, with the E. V., em the 
Holy Scriptures. ypadbats was sufficiently defined by ayéats to he ui derstood by the readers as referring to the Old Testa. 
ment. So is mvedua aywwovvys, ver. 4, and mvedua ayloy repeatedly without the article. Comp. Winer, Gr. of the N. T., 
§ 19, 2 b. (p. 118, 6th ed., p. 119, 7th ed., by Limemann). Meyer insists that the omission of the article (rats) indicates 
that only those portions or passages of the Old Testament were meant here, which contain Messianic proph ecies, and he 
refers in proof to ypadav mpopyrixav in chap. xvi. 26 (where, however, the prophetical portions of the Old Testament are 
meant). But Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Philippi, Alford, Lange (Havg. Notes), an! most commentators regard ypapat 
dytoe as a proper noun for the whole Old Testament. And, in tact, it is the whole Bible, as an organic unit, from Geuesis 
to Malachi, which bears witness to Christ, comp. John y. 46.—P,. 8.1 ci : bresition 

4 Ver. 3.[yevop évov can oily be said of the human nature of Christ which began in time, while His divine nature 
is without beginning and without end. Mark the difference between éyévero and jv in Johni.1, 3, 6. Comp. also Gal 
iv.4: éfanréartevarer 6 eds Tov vidy avTOD, yevOMmEeVOY EK yUVAaLKdS, yevOMEVOY UT VOpoV. Some Minus- 





8 Ver.4.—[dpraévtos, decreed, constituted, ordained, inaugurated. Bengel: “opradévros multo plus dicit 
mam &abwprgméevos, ver.1: namadopigerar unus ¢ pluribus, opigerar unicus quispram, Acts x. 42.” opicew (from 
dpos, limit) means, 1. to limit, to set bounds; 2. to define (of ideas); 3. to fix, to appoint or constitute, especially with 
the double accusative (Acts x. 42; xvii. 31), The last_meaiing alone can apply here. Dr. Lange translates Sestgestellt, 
estublished. Some of the best commentators (Chrysostom, Lutlér; Fritzsche, Olshausen, Philippi, Robertson, Alford 
Hodge, and even Meyer) understand it here of a mere decluration, or a subjective manifestation and recognition of Christ 
as toe Son of God m the hearts of men. But there is confessedly no instance where dpigev means to deciare, to manifest, 
fo prove. And then the huinan recognition of the Messiahship of Christ was the result of an act of God. Paul speaks 
here not of the preéxistent, but of the incarnate Christ, of the God-Méan. Under this view Christ was divinely decreed 
and objectively fimed, constituted, and inaugurated as the Son of God in power or majesty (év dvvdmer is to be connected 
with viot, not with the verb) at His resurrection, which implied the principle and germ of the resurrection of all be- 
lievers, and by which the man Jesus was exalted and made partaker of the divine glory of the Logos in His preéxistent 
state. Comp, Phil. ii. 9-11; John xvii. 5. In a similar sense ovety is used, Acts ii, 36: “God hath made this Jesus 


whom ye have crucified, Lord and Christ.”? Paul had probably in mind the divine decree (Ph, Sept. mpdcraypua), 


Ps. ii. 7: “Thou art my Son: this day have I begotten thes,’ which he expressly refers to the resurrection, Acts xiii. 
33; comp. Heb.i. 5; v.5. “his is, of course, not to be understood in the Socinian sense, which denies the eternal Son- 
ship of Christ; on the contrary, the eternal Sonship (Rom. viii. 3; Gal iv. 4; Col. i. 15; Phil. ii. 7) precedes and under- 
lies the .’storical Sonship, just as the Divinity of Christ is necessarily implied in His incarnation; for He could never 
have become Gud-Mun, if He had not been God before. The eternal, metaphysical Sonship of the Logos, which is 
coéqual with the Father, was indicated by Paul in ver. 3, Tod viod abrod, before speaking of the incarnation, and is, in 
its nature, incommunicable; but the historical Sonship of the God-Man, which dates indeed from the incarnation (Luke 
i. 35), but was not fully developed, publicly established, and made manifest till the resurrection, is communicated to 
believers; first yerminally in regeneration, whereby they are made ‘“‘sous of God,” Rom. viii. 14, and fully in their 
resurrection, viii. 23, when what is here sown in weakness will be raised in power (év dvvdmer), | Cor. xv. 43. Hence the 
rise) Saviour is called ‘‘ the first-born among many brethren,’’ Rom. viii. 29; ‘‘the first-born from the dead’? (mpwid= 
ToKOS éx TOY vexp@y), Col. i. 18; Rev. i. 5, Comp. Dr. Lange, Bxco. Noles, p. 61. Forbes, Analyt. Com., p. 94, and Cremer, 
Bibi. theol. Worterbuch, sub. opigw. The translation of the Vulgate: qui predestinatus est Filius Dei, rests on a false 
reading or gloss: m po opiabévt0s.—P. S.J 

6 Ver. 4.—[¢v duvdjeu may be connected adverbially with dpuc@évros (= Tod év Suv. op.), with power, powerfully, 
effec'ually, krdftigiich, gewaltig (Luther, Olshausen, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Hodge), or better adjectively with the 
preceding noun wod Geov, in power (Melanchthon: ‘ Declaratus est esse F.lius Divi potens,” Philippi, Hofmann, Lange). In 
the former case, the words refer to the resurrection as an exhibition of the Divine power; in the latter, they contrast 
the majesty and power of the risen Son of God with the weakness of His human nature, the ag@evera, implied in cap§.— 


de } 

7 Ver. 4.—[Dr. Lange translates é€ von-aus, from, oul of, as indicating the origin, corresponding to éx omépmartos, 
ver. 8. Bengel: ‘é« non modo tempus, sed nexum rerum denolat.”? The preposition é« marks in both cases, vers. 3, 4, 
the source from or out of which the relation springs. ‘The seed of David is the source of the human nature of Christ 5 
the resurrection is the starting-point of His diviie nature, not in its preéxisteit state, of course, but in its objective his- 
toricul man‘festation aid pubic recognition among men. Oomp. Hzg. Noutes.—P. 8.) ; 

& Ver. 4.—{avderacts vexpov, the resurrection of the dead, Todten-auferstehung, is not identical with avdotacis éx 
vexpov, resurrection from the dead (HK. Y.), but is a stronger summary expression which comprehends the resurrection of 
Christ and the believers as one connected whole or single fact, inasmuch as the resurrection of Christ, who is ‘‘ the 
Resurrection and the Life” itself, implies and guarantees the resurrection of all the members of His mystical body ; 
comp. John xi. 25; Acts iv. 2; xvii. 32; xxiii. 6; xxvi. 23; 1 Cor. xv.12. Alford: ‘“‘ We must not render as EK. V. ‘the 
resurrection from the dead,’ but ‘the resurrection of the dead,’ regarded as accomplished in that of Christ.”? Comp. 
also Philippi and Wordsworth.—P. 8.] ; 

9 Ver.5.—fels tbraxonv miorews (without the article) occurs once more, Rom. xvi. 26, and may be translated 
as a compound noun: ai eae The words express the design and object of Paul's apostleship, viz., that 
through its instrumentality all the nations be brought to a saving faith in Christ. ‘The different views on the meaning 
of miotts, whether it be objective faith, jides que creditur, or subjective faith, fides qua creditur, do not affect the trans- 
lation. See Haeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 6.—[The E. V. and Dr. Lange make a comma after duets, and regard xAnrol "I. Xp. as being in apposi- 
tion to tpuets. So also the New Testament of the Am. Bible Union, which, however, omits the article before called, 
and renders: among whom are ye also, called of Jesus Christ. But Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Alfor 
omit the comma and connect «Ayrot as the predicate with éoré: “‘ Among whom ye also are called of Jesus Christ ;? 
Meyer: ‘* Unter weichen auch ihr Berufene Jesu Christi seid.’ Altord thinks that the assertion among whom are ye, with 
a comma aiter vuwecs, would be flat and unmeaning. This, however, is not the case. See Ex’g. Notes.—P. 8.] 

11 Ver. 7.—[év ‘Padme, ver. 7, and rots év ‘Pun, ver. 15, are omitted in Cod. G. Born. and Schol. Cod. 47, but this 
omission is too isolated to nave any critical weight. Comp. Meyer against Reiche’s inference.—P., 8. | 

12 Ver. 7.—[According to the usual construction still adhered to by Wordsworth, who makes a comma after ayious, the 
first seven verses form but one sentence, in which case we would have a double subject, viz., HavAos and xdpis Kat eipivy 
instead of xdpiv Kai eipyyyv (Aéyer), and a repetition of the persons addressed, viz., rots ev “Péyn and vucy, But it is 
impossible tiat such a gross grammatical irregularity should occur not only here, but in all the Pauline Epistles, as also 
in 1 and 2 Peter, Jude, and Apoc. i. 4. The nominative xdpis and ecipyvy, as well as the buty, clearly indicate that the 
second clause of ver. 7 (which should be divided into two verses) forms a complete sentence by itself and contains the 
salutation proper, while the preceding words form the inscription. Hence there should be a period before xdpis. So 
Knapp-Goeschen, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Theile-Stier, Alford, in their editions, as well as most of the modern com- 
mentators. Tholuck is wrong when he says that Fritzsche was the first to suggest this division. Beza already did it; 
* Novam hie periodum incipio, adscripto puncto post ayious.’’—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 7.—|Grace to you, without be, is in accordance with the Greek and the Vulg. (gratia vobis ef pax) and 
preferable. The E. V. is inconsistent, sometimes inserting be and sometimes omitting it. ‘The verbal form to be sup- 
plied after xdépis in this case would not be the annunciative or mandatory éorw, be, but the optative «iy, may be; for the 

dpis vuty is no* an elliptical doxology, nor an authoritative benediction, but a prayer or earnest wish; comp. 2 Feter 
+ 2, Xapts VAY Kat elpyryn wANOvVOcin; Jude 2, EAcos . . . TANOUYOEin.—P. S. 
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EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Bizst Suction.—Inserintion and greeting.—Paul, a 
servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an Apostle, 
set apart for the Gospel of God.—His gospel in 
harmony with the Old Testament (of the Jews) : 

A gospel of Christ, who, in His human nature 

se Hs historical pedigree, is the Son of David ; 

but who, in His spiritual glory, appears as the 
principle of the resurrection of the dead, and as 
the one appointed to be the Son of God in power 

(majesty). By this glorified Christ the Apostle has 

received his Christian and apostolic call, for the 

purpose of calling all nations to obedience to the 

Soith—Ali the believers in Rome belong to this 

totality. He accordingly greets the Christians in 

Rome with the apostole salutation. 


[GeyrRaL ReMaRKS ON THE AposToLic SaLura- 
Tions.—On the grammatical structure of the two 
sentences, vers. 1-7, see textual note ” to ver. 7. St. 
Paul opens his Epistles with his name and official 
title, by which he challenges respectful attention to 
his inspired teaching, and with the assurance of bis 
brotherly regard and love for the readers, by which 
he wins their affections, The ancient epistolary style 
unites in a brief inscription what we now distinguish 
as address, greeting, and subscription, Paul com- 
bines the heathen and the Hebrew form of saluta- 
tion, and inspires both with a deep Christian mean- 
ing. 
The Greek and Roman epistolary inscription con- 
tained simply the name of the writer in the nomi- 
native, and the name of the receiver in the dative 
(e. g., Liatoy Avovicio, Cicero Attico), frequently 
with the addition of the wish for health and pros- 
perity, by the words «? mgdrtew, more usually 
yaigen, or yaigew déyer, salutem, or salutem dicit. 
This form we find in the New Testament three 
times; once in the heathen sense, in the letter of 
Lysias to the Roman governor Felix, Acw xxiii, 26 
(Kiatdvog Avoias tH... Dydiny yoigew), and twice 
in the Christian sense, namely in the circular letter 
of the Apostolic Council of Jerusalem, which was 
probably written by James, Acts xv. 23 (04 azéo- 
tolov... T0ig... adeApoig tots #& 29 vGY valour), 
and in the Epistle of James, chap. i. 1 (“Jazwfos 

. . Taig Judexe gulag... yotgey).* From 2 
John, ver. 10 (yatoew ait@ wy détyete), it appears 
that Greek Christians were in the habit of greeting 
one another with the usual vaitge (Vulg., ave, comp. 
Matt. xxvi. 49; xxvii, 29; xxvili.9; Mark xv. 18; 
Luke i. 28; John xix. 3), But the heathen formula, 
as implying a prayer to the gods, had in it a taint of 
idolatry, or, at all events, it referred only to tem- 
poral prosperity, and had to give way before long 
to a change in accordance with Christian feeling. 

The Hebrew (and Arabic) form of salutation is 
bide, sion, Peace, or WP Died, LXX., eloyvy 
gov, Peace be with you; comp. Gen. xxix. 6; xliii. 
28; Ex. xviii. 7; Judges vi. 23; 1 Sam. x. 4; Dan. 
x. 19; Luke x. 5, 6, &. (With the later Jews the 
usual formula was 7277). The risen Saviour greeted 
‘hus the assembled disciples, John xx. 19, 26, bring- 
mg the true peace of the soul with God, which He, 


* [Outside of the New Testament the salutatory xatpew 
is also found in several epistles of Ignatius, in tne epistle 
of (pseudo-) Barnabas, and in other ancient Christian docu- 
ments; comp. Eusebius, H E. y. 4; iv. 26.—P. 8.] 





the Prince of Peace, had bought by His atoning 
death and triumphant resurrection (comp. John xiv. 
27; xvi. 88; Matt. x. 12, 18). 

Combining the Greco-Roman inscription and ths 
Hebrew salutation, we would have this form: ‘‘ Paw 
tu the Romans. Health and peace be with you.” 

But Paul transforms the Greek yatgey and the 
Hebrew shalom from the prevailing idea of physical 
health and temporal comfort, into the deep mean- 
ing of the saving grace and peace of God in Christ, 
and comprehends in the two words youg and etonvy 
the richest blessings of the gospel; yctoug being the 
objective cause of the Christian salvation, and «tory 
its subjective effect in the soul of man. At the 
same time, there is, no doubt, a reference in this 
epistolary greeting to the Mosaic, or rather Aaronic 
benediction, Num. vi. 25, 26: “The Lord make 


His grace shine upon thee, and be gracious unto 


thee (72771, from 730, gratiosus fuit, hence WF, 
veéous), the Lord lift up His countenance upon thee, 
and give thee peace (DI>W, LXX., sforvqr).” We 
find this salutatory grace and peace not only in the 
Epistles of Paul, but also in those of Peter and of 
John in the Apocalypse. In the Pastoral Epistles, 
1 Tim. i, 2; 2 Tim. i. 2, and Titus i. 4 (teat. rec.), 
Paul, with reference probably to the Greek version of 
the Aaronic benediction, Num. vi. 25 (éejoe oe for 
3127391), adds to the prayer for grace and peace that 
of mercy (éde0c), which ininisters of the gospel need 
more than any other class of men. This threefold 
blessing, corresponding to the threefold Aaronic 
benediction, we find also in 2 John 8.* 

In the Epistle to the Romans, where Paul, con- 
trary to his habit, addressed a congregation which he 
had not founded, or even visited, he amplifies the, 
Greco-Hebrew inscription and salutation still more, 
and inserts parenthetically some of the fundamental 
doctrinal ideas of the Epistle, as suggested by the 
mention of ‘the gospel of God,” namely: (1.) The 
connection of the gospel with the Old Testament 
revelation, ver. 2; (2.) the divine-human nature of 
Christ, who is the subject of that gospel, vers. 8, 4; 
(8.) his call to the apostleship of all the Gentiles by 
Christ, which gives him a right to address himself 
also to the Romans, ver. 5. In the richness of this 
salutation we see the overflowing fulness of Paul’s 
mind, and the importance he attached to this Hpis- 
tle. Calvin: pistola tota sic methodica est, ut 
ipsum quoque exordium ad rationem artis compost- 
tum sit.—P. 8.] + 

Ver. 1.—Paul.—Saul as Pavt, 7. ¢., the Smax, 
in opposition and contrast to Bar-Jesus, Erymag 
tHE SorceRER of Cyprus, Acts xiii, 8. [Sau and 
Paux, Pauvuos is the Hellenistic, Pautus the Latin 
form for the Hebrew Savt, though differing from it 
in meaning. It was chosen as the nearest allusive 
and alliterative equivalent, and as a name already 


x pie post-apostolic literature, Clement of Rome wishes 
the Corinthians xdépis Kai cipnvy. Polyearp, ad Phil., in- 
stead of this, has eA eos Kat evpnvn (comp. Gal. vi. 16: eipyvy 
én’ avtovs Kai édeos). The Martyrium Polycarpi, in its 
inscription,’ prays for €Aeos, eipyvn kal ayday, which 
corresponds with the formula in Jude 2, In the epistle of 
the congregations of Southern Gaul, A.D, 167 (Eusebius, 
H. E. v. 1-4, we have cipyjvn Kat xdpis kai b6€a.—P. 8.] 

+ [Besides the commentaries, comp. J. b. Bittinger: 
The Greetings of Paul, in the Am. Presb. and Theol. Re- 
view for Jan. and April, 1867; and especially J. C. Theo. 
Otto: Ueber den apostolischen Segensgruss xapus dpiv 
Katecipynvn, und xapts, €Aeos, cipyvy, in the Jahrs 
biicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, vol. xii. No. 4 (Gotha, 1867), 
pp- 678-697.—P. 8.] 
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familiar to the Greeks; while Sav, as a proper 
name, was unknown to them. The name Sau/—the 
most distinguished name in the genealogy of the 
tribe of Benjamin, to which Paul belonged (Rom, xi. 
1; Phil. iii. 5; comp. Acts xiii. 21)—the Apostle 
used among the Jews, the name Paul among the 
Gentiles, and in the later part of his life exclusively. 
The Jews and early Christians often had two names, 
either similar in sound and identical in meaning, as 
Silas and Silvanus (the former occurring uniformly 
' in the Acts thirteen times, the latter four times in 
the Epistles), Zucas and Lucanus* (Col. iv. 14; 2 
Tim. iv. 11; Philem. 24); or similar in sound but 
different in meaning, as Jesus and Justus (Col. iv. 
11), Saul and Paul, Hillel and Pollio ; or different 
in sound but identical in meaning, as Cephas (He- 
brew) and Peter (Greek); or different both in sound 
and meaning, as Jacob and Israel, Simon and Peter, 
Bartholomew and Nathanael, John and Mark (Acts 
xii. 12, 25), Simeon and Niger (xiii. 1), Barsibas 
and Justus (i, 23). It is possible that the Apostle 
Paul, as a Roman citizen, received this name in early 
youth in Tarsus (Lightfoot), or inherited it from 
some ancestor, who may have adopted it in becom- 
ing a freedman, or in acquiring the Roman citizen- 
ship; Paul being the well-known cognomen of sev- 
eral distinguished Roman families, as the gens 
milia, Fabia, Julia, Sergia, &. It is more prob- 
able, however, that he chose the name himself after 
he entered upon his labors among the Gentiles, as a 
part of his missionary policy to become a Greek to 
the Greeks, in order to gain them more readily to 
Christ (1 Cor. ix. 19-23). At all events, the name 
Paul is first mentioned during his first great mis- 
sionary journey, when he, taking henceforth prece- 
dence of Barnabas in words and in acts, struck Ely- 
mas the sorcerer with blindness, and converted Ser- 
gius Paulus, the pro-consul of Cyprus, to the Chris- 
tian faith (Acts xiii. 8). After this striking fact, he 
is uniformly called Pawi in the latter chapters of the 
Acts, and in all the Epistles. But we have no right, 
for this reason, to infer (with Jerome, Olshausen, 
Meyer, Ewald, and others) that the name Paul was 
a memorial of the conversion of Sergius Paulus as 
his first-fruit. For (1.) he may have converted many 
Jews and Gentiles before that time; (2.) pupils are 
ealied after their teachers and benefactors, and not 
vice versa; (8.) Luke gives no intimation to that 
effect, and connects the name Pau, not with that of 
the proconsul of Cyprus (xiii. 7, 12), but with that 
of Elymas the sorcerer (ver. 8). The last circum- 
stance favors the ingenious hypothesis of Dr. Lange, 
that the narne expresses the symbolical significance 
of the victory of Paul, the small man of God, over 
Elymas, the mighty magician of the devil, as a New 
Testament counterpart of the victory of David over 
Goliath, or of Moses over the sorcerers of Egypt. 
Dr. Lange, however, admits the probability that Paul 
had his Roman name before this occasion. At all 
events, the change of name has nothing whatever to 
flo with his conversion ; and all allegorical interpre- 
vations of Chrysostom, Augustine, Wordsworth, and 
others, which go on this assumption, are merely 
pious fancies, which are sufficiently refuted by the 
fact that the Apostle is repeatedly called Saw long 


* [Lucanus does not occur in the Greek Testament, 
put in several Latin MSS. the third Gospel is inscribed: 
Evangelium secundum Lucanum. The Greek Aovxés is, no 
ioubt, a contraction of the Latin Zucunus, as Sidas is of 
Silvanus. Some commentators, however, identify the names 
Tucas and Lucius (Acts xiii. 1; Rom. xvi. 21.)—P, $.] 
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after his conversion, as in Acts ix. 25, 80; xii 25; 
xiii. 1, 2,7, 9; and that it is said of Saul in one 
passage (xiii. 9), that he was “filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” —P. 8.] * 

A servant of Jesus Christ.—nin" 33, 
This is not merely the general designation of the 
pious man (Fritzsche: Christi cultor, Eph. vi. 6), 
but the designation of his office (Tholuck); 1 Cor. 
iv. 1; Phil. i. 1; James i. 1. Reiche: The word 
implies unlimited obedience. Schott: ‘‘ dotdeg de- 
notes the Christian, so far as he, in the discharge 
of a special Christian calling, surrenders himself 
completely to God’s will, and excludes his own 
preference.” Here the Christian call in its uni- 
versal character is meant, just as it appears 
in the apostleship, after the absolute service of 
the one great servant of God, Is. liii, Never 
theless, there is no tautology in the addition ; called 
to be an apostle. Calvin: <Apostolatus ministert 
est species, The same office, related to Christ, 
makes the dotdoc, in the absolute sense (comp, 
Is, liii.); but, related to the world, it makes the 
andotosos. [A servant, literally bondsman (Jov- 
dos, from dJéw, to bind), denotes generally, like the 
corresponding Hebrew M475 33, a relation of de- 
pendence on God, and cheerful obedience to His 
will. Paul glories in this service, which is perfect 
freedom, The more we feel bound by the authority 
of Christ, the more we are free from the bondage of 
men. Deo servire vera libertas est (Augustine). In 
a wide sense, the term applies to all believers, who 
are both children and servants of God (Is. lxv. 13; 
Dan. iii. 26; Rom, vi. 22; xiv. 4; Eph. vi. 6; 
1 Cor. vii. 22; 1 Peter ii. 16; Rev. xix. 2,5); in a 
special and emphatic sense, it is used of the chosen 
office-bearers in the kingdom of God, as Moses, the 
prophets, and kings in the Old Testament (Deut. 
xxxiv. 5; Josh. i. 1; Is. xlix. 5; Jer. xxv. 4), and 
the ministers of the gospel in the New, particularly 
the apostles (so here; Phil. i. 1; Tit. i. 1; Col. iv. 
12; James i. 1; 2 Pet. i. 1; Rev. i. 1). Hodge: 
“ Servant is a general official designation, of which, in 
the present case, apostle is the specific explanation.” 
Paul “rejects all human authority in matters of 
faith and duty, and yet professes the most absolute 
subjection of conscience and reason to the authority 
of Jesus Christ.’ Wordsworth: ‘Other men, in 
the beginning of their epistles, especially those which 
they addressed to the Roman people, recited their 
own titles as rulers, kings, or conquerors; but the 
apostles claim to be heard as dotdov, bondsmen, 


* [I add, as a curiosity, a quotation from Dr. Words- 
worth, who, in his Com. on Acts xiii. 9, uncritically com- 
bines all the various interpretations of the name (except 
Dr, Lange’s, which was then not yet known to him), and 
assigns no less than eight reasons for the change of Sazsd 
into Paul: (1.) Because ZadAos was a pwely Jewish name. 
(2.) Because among the Greeks it might expose him to con- 
tempt, as having the same sound as cadAos, wanton (see 
Homer, Hymn. Mercur., 28, and Ruhnken in loc.). (3. 
To indicate his change and call to a new life; fiom a Jew 
to a Christian ; from a persecutor to a preacher of the gos- 
pel. (4.) But in the change much of the original name 
was left and commemorated what he had been. he fire 
of zeal of Zaddos still glowed in tke heart of TMadaos, but 
its flame was purified by the Holy Ghost. (5.) His new 
name denoted also his mission to the Gentiles, the Romans 
being familiar with the name Paulus. (6.) It was a token 
of humility, Pawlus-parvulus (1 Cor. xv. 9). (7.) It com- 
memorated the cognomen of Paul’s first (?) convert, Svr- 
gius-Paulus, and was a good augury of his future success 
in the Roman world. (8.) It indicates Paul’s intended 
supremacy in the Roman or Western Church as distinct 
ong at Aramaic name Cephas, and the Greek name Peter 
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bondsmen of Jesus Christ.” Comp., however, my 
annotation on &datodos, which is a title of dignity 
and authority.—P. S.Jj—Jesus Christ. That is, 
Jesus 1s the Christ.- Dealing with the Roman 
Christians, the Apostle had no ground for saying 
the reverse: Christ Jesus, ¢ ¢., The Christ is 
Jesus, 

Called to be an apostle.—aAs he had had to 
defend his call before the Corinthians and Galatians 
on account of opponents, he does it here because he 
was not yet personally known to the Roman Church. 
[Called ; chosen, appointed, not self-called, but 
called by Christ, in opposition to an arbitrary self- 
constituted authority (aizd-xdytos, self-appointed), 
and called directly by Christ, without the interven- 
tion of church authority, comp. Gal. i. 1: “Not of 
men (az avdgozwyr), nor by any man (dv a9 oo 
zou), but by Jesus Christ,” &c. The word refers to 
the historical call, not to the eternal election. Cal- 
vin: Neque enim its assentior, qvi eam de qua loqui= 
tur vocationem ad eternam Dei electionem referunt. 
—P.8.] The expression, apostle, lias here its widest 
significance. Christ, the Risen One, has called him ; 
he is therefore, in the most positive sense, a witness 
of His resurrection, and this implies the apostolic 
witness of the whole of His miraculous person and 
work, [Apostle isa title of dignity, signifying the 
highest order of servant; every apostle being a ser- 
vant of Christ, but not every servant an apostle of 
Christ. The one brings out the dependence of Paul 
on Christ, the other his authority over the congrega- 
tions, and the latter is conditioned by the former, 
The term aposile may designate, etymologically, any 
delegate, commissioner, or missionary, but more par- 
ticularly, as here, and in most passages, a chosen eye 
and ear witness of the life of Christ, who was personally 
instructed and selected by Him for the work of laying 
the foundation of the Christian Chureh, and teaching 
her through all subsequent generations, The apostles 
were inspired messengers of Christ, not to a particu- 
lar charge, but to the whole world. The term is 
therefore generally restricted to the twelve (Luke vi. 
13), and to Paul, who was likewise directly called by 
the Lord (Gal. i. 1, 12; Acts ix. 15; xxvi. 17). The 
sudden call of the persecuting Paul to the apostle- 
ship of the Gentiles corresponds to the sudden call 
of the Gentiles to Christianity, just as the gradual 
instruction of the Jewish apostles accords with the 
long training of the Jewish nation for the gospel.— 
PLS. 
Seana set apart.—Not equal to chosen of 
God (De Wette), nor te-appointed by the Church 
(with reference to Acts xili, 2; Olshausen),* but 
directed to and appointed for this particular calling, 
through the whole providential course. of his life 
(comp. Gal. i. 15). An a&gogiled 9 cu first took 
place with him [at his birth, comp. Gal. i. 15: 6 
Gqootaag me 2x xovhiag mNTOOS MON, KO 
nakicac, x.T.4.; then.--P. §.] when he was sent 
from Tarsus to Jerusalem [?]; a second [third], at 
his conversion and retreat into Arabia; and a third 
[fourth], at his special appointment as the Apostle 
to the Gentiles (Acts xiii. 2 ff.; Gal. ii.), The bib- 


* (Wordsworth, also, explains the word from Acts xiii. 
2, where the Holy Ghost says: "Adopicare (the word here 
used by Paul) 6% wot rov BapydéBav Kai BaddAov «is To epyov 
& mpookékAnmat avrovs, sv that he was both «Anos and 
igwpiopévos. Paul was not only cal'ed by God, but was also 
visibly set apart for the apostolic office by an outward mis- 
sion and ordination at His command. But Acts xiii. 2 
evidently refers to a special and joint mission of Barnabas 
and Saul.—P. &.} 








lical og iCevy must be distinguished from zoo 
yuvoGnery or. exdéyer 9 ar, as well as from 
zadetiv; it denotes the Divine determination cf. 
the historical career of the man (see Acts xvii. 28), 
[Meyer refers apmevonives to the historical call at 
Damascus, and compares oxctiog éxdoyas. Acts ix, 
15; xxvi. 16 ff The word is an explanation of 
zdntos amdotodos, and gives us the additional idea 
of destination. It implies that Paul was selected 
from the world, singled out, consecrated to, and des- 
tined for the gospel service, at the time of his con- 
version. It refers to the Divine appointment for the 
apostolic office in general, whilo apogioarte, in Acts 
xili, 2, refers to a socctal mission. apaoite, like 
xoadsiv, looks to the historical call, zeoovitey to the 
eternal decree, but the former is only an execution 
in time or actualization of the latter.—P. 8.] 

Unto the gospel of God.—That is, not the 
gospel having God for its object (Chrysostom), but 
the gospel given by God (2 Cor. xi. 7) for promulga- 
tion, [It is the genitive, not of the object, but of 
origin and possession ; God’s gospel, whose author 
is God, and whose theme is Christ and His salvation 
by free grace; comp. vers. 8, 4; xv. 16; 1 Thess. 
ii. 2, 8, 9.—P.8.] Gospel.* Without the article.+ 
According to De Wette and Schott, it is here not 
the internal matter or contents of the gospel, but 
the evayyedilec Gar. [De Wette: zur Ver- 
kiindigung des Evangeliums.—P.8.] Tholuck, on 
the contrary: ‘“EiayyédAvoyv does not stand for 
the infinitive ciayyeliCec Gov, as ve learn 
from the relative 6, but it is only an indefinite 
method of expression, as 2 Cor. ii, 12; x.14.” We 
would say, rather, that it is the conerete method of 
expression, implying that the knowledge of salvation 
cannot be without preaching, and preaching cannot 
be without the matter of the gospel. 

Ver. 2. Which He promised before by Bis 
prophets in the holy Scriptures.—!So that 
God stood pledged, as it were, to reveal the gospel. ]. 
The second verse must not be read, with Beza [and 
the authorized English version, which often closely 
follows Beza], as parenthesis. The same expression 
occurs, 2 Cor. ix. 5 [tiv mooexnyyehuérny cihoyiow 
voy, your bounty before promised.—P. §.] The 
mention of the Old Testament promise of the gos- 
pel must not only authenticate the Apostle to the 
Jewish Christians, but it must also enforce the gos- 
pel for the Gentile Christians. This preceding prom- 
ise lay specifically in the Messianic passages (De 
Wette); and, at the same time, according to the 
New Testament view, in the meaning of the whole 
of the Old Testament, which promised the univer- 
sal Pauline gospel (see ch. x.). The expression 
yoagpoat, without the article, does not denote pas- 
sages of Scripture (Dr. Paulus [Meyer] ), but yoageas 
ctyvcee bas become, according to De Wette, a nomen 
proprium.t [The second verse teaches that the 
gospel is no abrupt innovation or afterthought, but 
the forethought of God, the fulfilment of His pror- 
ise, and “the desire of all nations.” This barmony 
of the New and Old Dispensations should be a con 


* (The Anglo-Saxon gospel, 7. e., either good spell, or 
God’s spell, is the precise equivalent for the Greek evay- 
yéduov, 7. ¢., gocd news, glad tidings (of salvation). Geo P. 
Marsh, in his Zrctwres on the English Langwige, New York, 
1860, p. 30, has a note on the two derivations, either from 
the name of the divinity Gud, or from the adjective géd, 
good, and leans to the Jatter.—P. 8.] 

+ (Comp. Winer, WV. 7. Grammar, p. 118 f ed. 7th and 
Textual Note 3.—P. 8.] 

t (Comp. Textual Note %.—P. §.] 
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vincing proof of the Divine origin of Christianity, 
not only to the Jews, who already believe in the Old 
Testament, and need only be convinced that Jesus 
of Nazareth was really the promised Messiah, but 
alsv to the heathen, who well know that it is the ex- 
clusive prerogative of God to foresee and prearrange 
the future. In this view, Christianity is the oldest 
as well as the latest religion, going back to the first 
promise in Paradise, and even beyond the beginning 
of time, to the eternal counsel of God. Augustine 
says: ‘The New Testament is concealed in the Old; 
the Old Testament is revealed in the New.” By 
his prophets, is not to be confined, of course, to 
the sixteen prophetical books, but extends to the 
whole Old Testament Scriptures; as far as they con- 
tain the gospel, from the promise of the serpent- 
bruiser, Gen. ili, 25, to Mal. iv. 2. In fact, the en- 
tire Seripture is one organic system of prophecies 
and types bearing testimony to Christ; John v. 39. 
—P.s. 

Wot 3. Concerning his Son.—This refers to 
evayyédvoy, gospel, ver. 1,* and not to promised, 
ver. 2, a8 Tholuck, Meyer [Alford, Hodge], and 
others would have it. For the question further on 
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is concerning the gospel in its complete New Testa, 
ment development, and not merely in its Old Testa 
ment outline. Meyer says that the connection ot 
megi with evayyéd-ov [instead of the gen 
objectt] does not clsewhere occur in the New Testa- 
ment. But it must be noticed that here the act of 
preaching the gospel of evangelization is connected 
with the gospel itself. Besides, the parenthesis has 
its influence upon the expression. 

Ver. 8, 4. Who was born, &c.—The words 
from yevouévou to vexony (vers. 3 and 4) are not 
an abrupt parenthesis (according to Griesbach and 
Knapp), but part of the sentence.* They character- 
ize the Son of God, not according to the antithesis 
of the human and divine nature of Christ in itself, 
but according to the revelation of this antithesis in 
the national Old Testament limitation, and in the 
universal New Testament expansion and elevation of 
the person of Christ to heavenly majesty, in accord- 
ance with the analogy of Phil. ii. 6. Yet that onto. 
logical antithesis is reflected in this historical antithe- 
sis. The historical Christ has a double genealogy 
and history, which is represented in the following 
analogies and antitheses : 





HATH ThOZO. 
: te ' ; 
HATH TEVEUUA HYLOOUINS. 


[This antithetic parallelism, already hinted at by Bengel, is also brought out by Forbes (Analyt, Com, 
p. 97), and may be more clearly and fully set forth in this way: 


* Concerning His Son, 


Who was born [Son of Man in weakness) 
from the seed of David, 
as to the flesh, 
Who was installed Son of God in power 
from the resurrection of the dead, 
as to the Spirit of holiness,— 
Even Jesus Christ our Lord.”—P. 8. 


The yev0mwevoc denotes not merely the being born, 
but, in a wider sense, the genealogical procession 
from the seed of David (see Matt. i, 1 ff), [The 
house of David represented the flower of the Jewish 
nation, and foreshadowed the kingdom of Christ. 
That the Messiah was to proceed from this royal fam- 
ily, was predicted in the Old Testament, Is, xi, 1; 
Jer, xxiii. 5; Ps. exxxii. 11; and generally expected 
by the Jews, Matt. xxii, 42; John vii. 42; Acts xiii. 
23, Meyer, without good reason, confines 2x ozéo- 
wotos Acietd to the male line of descent, and refers 
both genealogies of Matthew and Luke to Joseph; 
Melanchthon, on the contrary, identifies ea semine 
David with ex virgine Maria; and Wordsworth 
infers from the words that Mary, as well as Joseph, 
was of the lineage of David. Comp. Com. on the 
genealogies in Matt. i. and Luke iii. Alford: “ The 
words &% omtowatos A. cast a hint back at the 
promise just spoken of. At the same time, in so 
solemn an enunciation of the dignity of the Son of 
God, they serve to show that, even according to the 
human side, His descent had been fixed in the line 
of him who was Israel’s anointed and greatest king.” 
—P.S. 

In Si esotion from this appearance of Christ 
in human nature, the idea of the exalted Christ is 
2xpressed by the words, dova Geis viog Geotd 
év dvyamév, established as Son of God in 


* [Grotius: “ Hoe refertur ad illud quod precessit ebay- 
yedcov ; explicatur nempe, de quo agat ille sermo bona nun- 
wians.” So also Calvin, Bengel, the E. V., and all who 
regurd ver. 2 as a parenthesis. The sense in either case is 
thasame, Christ is the great subject of the gospel.—P. S.] 





power. The attempt to analyze and divide this 
one conception (for example, in Luther’s German 
translation) has obscured the passage very much, 
The Son of God, in distinction from His Old Testa- 
ment origin, is absolutely destined (Gerouévoc, Acts 
x. 42) to be the Son of God in majesty, or in the 
majestic exercise of his power (see Phil. ii, 6 ff.) 
The ogétey of God constitutes the central point of 
all kindred conceptions—of the de09eciou, Acts xvii. 
26; of the zeoogitey, Rom. vili. 29; and of the 
apogitew, Gal. i. 15. It expresses here God’s abso- 
lute determination or establishment concerning Christ 
as the centre of all the historical developments of 
the new world, the Head of all things (Matt. xxviii, 
18; Eph. i. 20 ff). The expression refers not to 
the Son of God as such simply, but to the Son of 
God as exalted to heavenly majesty. As such, He is 
dgvaGeic, not merely eoog.a9«tc, preedestinatus 
(Ambrose, Augustine,+ Vulgate, &., according ta 
the Greek fathers, and the gloss 7Q00010:9éYTOS). 
But as He is the yevdmwevoc ex o2EQMaTOG 
Aaveid, his descent from David being the human 
and historical antecedence for his higher dignity ; 
so is He oo1a Mig vids Geod @& a&vactaceEws 


_* [So Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, who, in their 
editions, omit the parenthesis, and Meyer in loc. Comp, 
Winer: Grammar N. 2. p. 525, 7th ed.: Viele laéngere 
Hinschaltungen sind nicht Parenthesen, sondern Digrese 
sionen, sofern sie nur den Gedankenfortschritt, nicht den 
Lauf der Construction aufhalten.2—P. 8.] 

_| [De pred. sanct. c. 25. Augustine had but a super. 
ficial knowledge of Greek, and was here, as in Rom. v. 19 
and in other passages, mis!ed by the translation of the Vul- 
gate, which reads: predestinatus (a po opta9évt0s).—P. S.] 
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vexoor. The éx, according to the analogy of é 
O7méQuaATOS, Cannot merely mean since the resurrec- 
tion, or through (by) the resurrection, but it indicates 
the origin: out of the.resurrection. The onéono 
Acid is thé-Whole genealogy, or “the root of 
Jesse” (ch. xv. 12), as it became manifest by the 
birth from the Virgin. Thus, likewise, the resur- 
rection is not merely the fact of the resurrection 





of Christ, but with the fact of the resurrection 
there are brought to light the strength and root 
of the resurrection of the dead in the world, 
(Eph. i. 19 ff.), It is in accordance with¢this that 
Christ can say: “I am the resurrection and the 
life.’ Deep in the heart of the first world—for 
which Christ is the first-born of cvery creature 
(zemtdtox0s means xtioewc, Col. i, 15\—there is 
at work the power, proceeding from the Logos, of~ 
a new world (Rom. viii. 23), for which Christ is 
the first-born from the dead (mowtoroxog én tow 
vexoov, Col. i, 18), And this world of the resurrec- 
tion, which became manifest in His persoual resur- 
Tection, continues now to operate dynamically, and 
will continue to do so until the flower of the new 
world appears in the first resurrection of the elect 
(1 Cor. xv. 23), and the fruit in the last general 
resurrection. The Apostle therefore means here the 
power of the resurrection as the christological prin- 
ciple of life in the world, which has become mani- 
fest by the resurrection of Christ, and acts and works 
as the historical principle of the universal resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Christ arose from his death and 
resurrection as the fixed and established, or insti- 
tuted Son of God in power. (Comp. the Messianic 
passage, Ps. li.: “ This day have I begotten Thee ;” 
which denotes the very day of the seditious rebellion 
against the Messiah as the grand day of his glorifi- 
cation). The destination which Christ had trom the 
beginning, became inauguration or institution at His 
resurrection, The dgo9sic therefore, does not 
merely mean “shown,” “ declaratively established ” 
(Meyer, according to Chrysostom, dey 9éytoc);* the 
éz does not mean merely since or after (Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, and others); and the avaotaci 
vexooy does not mean merely avaotacgu &x vexooy. 
And Philippi, following Melanchthon, and others, 


* (Comp. my textual note No.5. Chrysostom: Ti ody éo- 
ri Opig$évTtos; Tod dexPévTos, amrohavOévtos, KpLOévTos, 
bporoynbévtos mapa THs amdvTwv yvouns Kat YHpov. So 
Theophylact. Iuther: erwiesen. Meyer agrees with this 
as to the sense, but insists that here as elsewhere opigew 
with the double accusative means to appoint, designate, 
institute some one for something (Acts x. 42). Philippi 
(3d ed.): “ Chrestus ist als Sohn Gottes DARGETHsN, ERWIE- 
SEN, insofern er von den MENSCHEN, oder in der UEBER- 
ZEUGUNG DER MeEnscHuEN, durch die Aufersichung von den 
Todten dazu eingesetat ist. Ganz parallel ist der Gedanke, 
Acts xiii. 33.7? Alford: *‘ The opigew here spoken of is not 
the objective ‘ fixing,’ ‘appointing’ of Christ to be the Son 
of God, but the subjective manifestation in men’s minds that 
He is so. Thus the objective words movety (Acts ii. 
86), yevvav (Acts xiii. 33), are used of the same proof or 
manifestation of Christ’s Sonship by His resurrection. So 
again éd:ca160y, 1 Lim. iii. 16.” But all this is contrary 
to the meaning of opigew, which denotes the objective 
fixing and appointing. Wordsworth explains somewhat 
differently: “ Who was defined (as distinguished from all 
others) by a divine decree, and proclaimed to be the Son 
of God.”’ He refers to Ps. ii. 7 as the best exposition of 


this text: ‘I will declare the decree ( ph) whereby the 


Lord said unto me, Thow art my Son, this day have I be- 
rotten Thee” Bengel refers to the same passage and re- 
matks that pr here means the same as éptomds, and 
that the divine decree implies, that the Father has most 
determtrately said, Thou art my Son. The am ddergis, the 
cng ene of the Sox, follows in the train of this opucpds. 
-P 8.) 





has very properly connected the éy duvcuue. with 
viov Gov, and did not follow Luther, Meyer, and 
others in connecting it with ogo 9évtoc. Meyer har 
therefore no ground for opposing the explanation of 
Bengel—that our resurrection is comprehended in 
Christ’s resurrection—by remarking that the term 
the resurrection from the dead is only the general 
expression of the category. 

In the third antithesis, sata caoxa, “ac 
cording to the fiesh,” means the fleshly or physical 
origin of Christ, but net according to the first con. 
ception of gas, % ¢, the seusuous, susceptible, 
vital fulness of corporeity, as distinct from and sub. 
jected to the spirit, or, in a more general sense, the 
‘earthly man,” &v9ewmos yotxdg (1 Cor. xv. 47; 
Gen. ii.). Still less has flesh here the second mean. 
ing, viz., sinful sensuousness and susceptibility, as 
opposed to the spirit, and without it; or, in the more 
general sense, the ‘“ natural man,” ov 9007005 wuyr 
x0 (John iii. 6 ; 1 Cor. ii, 14), But octet has here 
its third meaning, and expresses the physical human 
nature under the influence of the spirit (John i. 13 ; 
vi. 51), yet in historical relations, or man in his his- 
torical finiteness, limitation, and qualification (Gal. 
iv. 4). For Christ’s incarnation, and the growth of 
His physical nature, evidently involved no opposition 
to the ‘‘ Spirit of holiness,” but took place under its 
consecrating influence. 

[ Flesh (oaet, “WB) is here, and in all the pas- 
sages where it is used of the incarnation (Rom. ix, 
5; 1 Tim. iii, 16; John i, 14; 1 Jobn iy. 2), 4 
strong Hebraizing term for human nature, with the 
implied idea, perhaps, of weakness and frailty, though 
not necessarily of sin (somewhat analogous to the 
oceasional use of the German der Sterbliche, and the 
English mortal, for man). It is as correct to say: 
Christ became man (Menschwerdung), as to say: 
Christ became flesh (incarnatio, incarnation, Fleisch- 
werdung), but the latter expression is more emphatic ; 
it exhibits more strongly the condescension of Christ, 
the identity of His nature with our own, and the 
universalness of His manhood. The word oaoé, 
therefore, when applied to Christ, must not be un- 
derstood in an Apollinarian sense, as if Christ merely 
assumed a human body with the animal soul, but not 
the rational soul, whose place was supplied by the 
divine Logos. It implies the entire human constitu- 
tion, body, soul, and spirit, sin only excepted, which 
does not originally and necessarily belong to man, 
It is not the flesh, as opposed to the spirit, that is here 
intended, but the human, as distinct from the divine. 
The flesh, as an organized system of life, is the out 
ward tabernacle and the visible representative of the 
whole man to our senses. The oagt of Christ waa 
the seat of a human wuyy, with its affections, and of 
a human vovg or zvevjuct, with its intelligence (comp. 
Matt. xxvii. 50; John xi, 38; xix. 30), but not of 
the auaotia. He was subject to temptation, or 
temptable (Heb. ii. 18; iv. uae but neither cagxrx0g 
(Rom. vii. 14), nor wuyexdg. (1 Cor. ii. 14). He ap. 
peared not “in the flesh of sin,” but only “in the 
likeness of the flesh of sin” (Rom. viii. 2). At the 
same time, the limitation, xata odexa, plainly im 
plies the divine nature of Christ. ‘Were He a 
mere man,” says Hodge, ‘‘ it had been enough to say 
that He was of the seed of David; but as He is 
more than man, it was necessary to limit His descent 
from David to His human nature.”—P. oe 

Ver. 4. According to the Spirit of holiness, 
KOT HVEVMA HYLMOVYHS.—We accept, with 
Bengel, against Tholack, that the dysmoovvy 
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certainly distinguished from the &yiotys—just as 
sancttmonia is from sanetitas—in expressing the 
operation of the Spirit, though in a more compre- 
hensive relation, This is the Spirit of God, who, as 
the sanctifying Spirit in the world, constitutes the 
somplete opposition and counteraction to the entire 
corruption of sin; who was first the cause of the 
holy birth of Christ, and then of His resurrection ; 
and who now proceeds from the glorified Christ as 
the principle of the sanctification of humanity and 
the world. Bengel: Ante resurrectionem latebat 
sub carne Spiritus ; post resurrectionem carnem 
penitus abscondit Spiritus sanciimonie.* We accept 
this statement in a wider sense. From the divina 
natura of Christ as sanctificationis omnis causa (Me- 
lanchthon, Calov, [Bengel, Olshausen], and others), 
we must distinguish the expression so far as it does 
not denote the individual, but the universal vital 
principle of the new birth of humanity, And we 
must distinguish it from the Holy Spirit, the zvetiuc 
ayvoy (Chrysostom, and most commentators; see 
Meyer),+ so far as it denotes this principle, not 
merely according to its complete New Testament 
revelation, but also according to the Old Testament 
preparation of the divine-human life. But we must 
not make the distinction so that the mveipa a&yuw- 
cuvng will represent the difference between the ab- 
solute communication of the Spirit to Christ and the 
relative operation of the zvetiwa cyvov (Tholuck, 
Baur). We shall be secure against confounding the 
ideas, zustjun aywnotyye, doyos or eizoy Tov Feov 
(Riickert, Reiche), if we observe the difference be- 
tween the universal and individual divine principle 
of life in revelation. This difference is most de- 
cidedly ignored by Baur, when he understands by 
the zvetiua cy. the Messianic Spirit. When Cle- 
mens Romanus, Hp. ii., terms Christ the jirst 
Spirit,t he means the individual designation of the 
divine nature of Christ, yet according to its univer- 
sal relation, just as the spirit of a man is the individ- 
ual himself, but according to his universal relation. 
[Kata-mvevwa ayrmovyys is evidently 
the antithesis or counterpart of xat& oadoxa, and 
as oaes here means the human nature of Christ, 
7yetjwoe Must mean His divine nature, which is all 
Spirdt, and intrinsically holy. a&ywmovvyg is the geni- 
tive of qualification, showing that holinéss is the 
essential characteristic of Christ’s Spirit, and yet it 
distinguishes this from the zvetjwo c&yvoy, which is 
the technical designation of the third person of the 
Trinity. Comp. John iv. 24: “God (i. e, the di- 
vine being or nature which the three persons of the 
Trinity have in common) is Spirit; 2 Cor. iii. 14, 
where Christ Himself is called “the Spirit; ” 1 Tim, 
iii, 16; “justified in Spirit” (év zveiuat); Heb, 
ix. 14; “ Who with an eternal Spirit (dic ave'iworog 
ximvtou) offered Himself without spot to God;” and 
1 Peter iii. 18, where a somewhat similar distinction 
is made between the flesh and the spirit, or the 
human and divine nature of Christ: “ Being put to 


* fbengel has a large note on mvedma aywovrvys which 
is well worth reading in full. He regards aywovvy, sanc- 
timonia, as a kind of middle term between aytérns, holiness, 
and ayvacpuds, sanctification.—P. S.J 

t [Wordsworth and Forbes also wrongly identify the 
rveba_aymovuyns with the mvedua d&yvov, the third person. 
in the Holy Trinity, and thereby destroy the obvious con- 
trast of kata mv. aywwo. and Karé cdépxa.—P. 8.] 

} [Hpist. ad Cor. Il. ¢. 9: ‘As Xpuords 6 kvdpuos, 6 cdoas 
Quads, wv Mev Td TAaTOV TvEedma, eyévero Gaps, Kat 
RUTWS MAS éxddevEv" OUTS Kal Huels ev Tad TH gcapKi 
amornyoucda, Tov jcOdv. The Clementine origin of the 
Second Epistle to the Corinthians is very doubtful,—P. 8.] 
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death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit,” 
although this passage is not exactly parallel. Meyet 
takes zvetince ayumotyys to mean the tow dy Peon 
mos, the whole inner life of Christ, which was ele. 
vated above all purely human spirits, filled with the 
Spirit of God, sinless and perfect. De Wette: 
“The sviritual side of the life of Christ, yet with 
the attribute of holiness partly as a quiescent quality, 
partly as an efficacious power emanating from it, 
Substitute for this: “The Divine side of Christ's 
person wif the essential characteristic of holiness,” 
&c., and we can adopt this explanation, If flesh 
means the whole human nature, it implies a human 
spirit, but not the zvetiwa aywovrns, which is es 
sentially Divine.—P. 5. 

Of Jesus Chiist our Lord.—[’Iyoot Xow 
Tou Tov zugtouv Hur, Ver. 4, in apposition with tod 
viov. J<ov, anticipated in the HE. Y. ver. 3]. This 
expresses the relation of the exalted Son of God to 
the Apostle and the Roman Christians as the ground 
and bond of their union. They together accepted 
Jesus as the Christ of God, and served Him as their 
common Master. [Alford: ‘“‘ Having given this de- 
scription of the person and dignity of the Son of 
God, very man and very God, he now identifies this 
divine person with Jesus Christ, the Lord and 
Master of Christians—the historical object of their 
faith, and (see words following) the Appointer of 
himself to the apostolic office.” De Wette: “’Jyo. 
Xo. bezeichnet den Sohn Gottes als historisch-kirch- 
liche Hrscheinung.” So Tholuck, Philippi. Jesus 
is the personal, Christ the official name; the former 
expresses His true character and mission and relation 
to the world, the latter His connection with the Old 
Testament and the promise of God. Jesus, i. @, 
Saviour, was the Hebrew name, announced by the 
angel before His birth, Matt. i. 25; Luke i. 31, and 
given at His circumcision, Luke ii, 21; Ohrist, the 
Greek equivalent for the Hebrew Messiah, 7. e., the 
Anointed, exhibits Him as the fulfiller of all the 
prophecies and types of the Old Testament, as the 
divinely promised and anointed Prophet, Priest, and 
King of Israel, who had for ages been the desire of 
all nations and the hope of all believers. ord is 
here, and often, applied to Christ in the same sense 
in which the Septuagint uses xievog for the Hebrew 
"2158 and Mim, See the Lexica, Christ is so 
called as the supreme Lord of the New Dispensation, 
or the sovereign Head of Christendom, to whom all 
believers owe allegiance and obedience.—P. §. 

Ver. 5. Through whom we received.—After 
stating the common relation of believers to Christ, 
there follows the account of the special relation of 
the Apostle to Him. It is plain that neither ver. 5 
nor ver, 6 can be parenthetical; but here is prepared 
the whole treatment of the Epistle on the relation 
between the call of the Apostle and the call of the 
church at Rome. dv’ of. Christ is the personal 
means of communicating his call on God’s part 
[or the mediatorial agent in conferring grace from 
God to man, comp. Gal. i, 1; 1 Cor. i. 9.—P. S.]. 
éloé Bowser (received) denotes not only the free 
divine gift, but also the living religious and moral 
appropriation by faith. It is plain that the plural 
here has reference to the call of Paul alone (not to 
the apostles in general, according to Bengel), from 
the following signature of his apostleship, by which 
he is the Apostle to the Gentiles.* 


i Ae the note of Meyer zn loco against Reiche, ang 
of Alford against Peile, who infers that the subject of éAd« 
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Grace [in oo) and apostleship [in particu- 
far.—P. 8.]. ace, as the operacive call to salvation 


and to the full experience of salvation in justifica- 
tion, is the preliminary condition for every Christian 
Office, and, above all, fo the apostleship. The grand 
unfolding of his apostleship was therefore preceded 
by an extraordinary degree of grace [in his conver- 
sion], The explanation, yeow a&zootodic, ‘race 
of apos leship (Hendiadys, so Chrysostom, Beza, Phi- 
lippi, and others), obliterates the force of that pre- 
liminary condition ; * but when the grace is regarded 
merely as pardoning grace (Augustine, Calvin), the 
fundamental part is mistaken for the whole. Thus, 
also, the extraordinary apostolic gifts (yagisnata) 
to which Theodoret, Luther, and others refer yoguy, 
presuppose grace (vege) already. Meyer under- 
stands the expression to mean Divine grace in 
general; that is, the translation into the com- 
munion of the beloved of God. 

Unto obedience of faith [cic Srtaxony 
miotens, zum Glaubensgehorsam, comp Rom. 
xvi. 26.—P.S.]. That is, for the purpose of estab- 
lishing obedience to the faith. The «é¢ denotes not 
merely the purpose, but also the operation of the 
apostleship ;—an instance of Pauline conciseness, It 
may be asked here, whether the genitive mio tems 
indicates the object, or must be read as apposition ; 
the faith which consists in obedience [to the Word 
and Will of Christ.—P. S.].+ But this question is 
limited by the second, whether wiotg can stand in 
the objective sense as fides gum ereditur [quod cre- 
dendum est, doctrina Ohrisxana.—P. 8.]? Meyer 
denies this, and asserts that ziotc, in the New 
Testament, is constantly subjective faith [ fides qua 
credituy, fides credens.—P, §.], though it is often 
made objective, as here, and is regarded a power, 
or controlling principle.t But this would give us 
the idea of obedience toward the faithful. The 
obedience here meant is either identical with faith 
(the obedience which consists in faith, according to 
Theophylact, Calvin § ), or it is obedience to faith in 
its objective form. The latter interpretation is sup- 
ported by the expressions tzazoy tot’ Xgvototi, 
2 Cor. x. 5 [izazon tig aly Geiac, 1 Peter i, 22], 
and particularly Acts vi. 7 [‘‘a great company of 
priests tzyzovoy tH] mtote, became obedient to the 
faith,” comp. Rom. x. 16: wmyuovony tH eboy- 
yehiw.—P. S.J. Comp. 1 Peter i. 2, 14. But this 


Boney must be the same as the preceding yor, overlook- 
aa Sormulary character of the phrase 6 Kvptos nuav.— 
P. 8.) 

* Alford: ‘Keep the xdépw Kat amocrodyv separate, 
and strictly consecutive, avoiding all nonsensical figures of 
Hendiadys, Hypallage, and the like. It was the general 
bestowal of grace which conditioned and introduced the 
special bestowal (kal, as so often, coupling a specific portion 
to a whole) of aposileship; cf. 1 Cor. xv. 10,” Augustine : 
“G-atiam cum omnibus fidelibus, apostolatum autem non 
cum omnibus communem habet.”—P. 8.] eee i 

t [Or rather: the obedience which consists in faith, in 
the act of believing.—P. 8.] f 

t [Meyer, 4th ed. 1865, p. 48: “miartes fur DOCTRINA 
FIDEI 2u nehmen (Beza, Tolet., Estius, Bengel, Heum., 
Cramer, Rosenm., Flatt, Fritzsche, Tholuck, u. M.), ist 
durchaus gegen den Sprachgebrauch des N. T., in weichem 
de niors stets der supsectIveE Glaube ist, obwohl oft, wie 
hier, oByactiIviRY, als Potenz gedacht. Vrgl. xvi. 26; Gal. 
1.23. Die wiorts ist, nach P., die Ueberzeugung und Zuver- 
sicht (ASSENSUS und FIDUCIA) von Jesus Christus als dem ein= 
tigvn und voilkommenen Vermittler der gotllichen Gnade und 
des ewigen L-bens, durch scin Verséhnungswerk.”—P. 8.) 

§ [So also Hodge: ‘The obedience of faith is that 
obedience which consists in faith, or of which faith is the 
controlling principle.” Wordsworth: ‘‘ That I might bring 
all nations to that faith which manifests itself in hearken- 
ing to the Word, and in obedience to the Will, of God ”- 
F.8.} 
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Tigt HG cannot mean only doctrina jidei. Even obe. 
dience to the gospel (Rom. x. 16) does not expres. 
the most definite form of the objective ziot¢: thi. 
is Christ Himself. An Epistle, sent to Rome by the 


, ambassador of a Lord and King, who declared him. 


self appointed to call all the peoples of the Roman 
Empire to obedience or allegiance, must have been 


planned in full consciousness of the antithesis, as 


well as of the analogy, between the earthly Roman 
Empire’and the Kingdom of Christ. Therefore the 
Apostle expresses the analogy when he characterizes 
himself as an ambassador who appeals to the nations 
to be obedient to his Lord. But the antithesis lies 
in his denoting this obedience as an obedience to the 
faith, We must admit that the idea of the subjece 
tive faith also has here a good sense in itself. Faith 
is not at all arbitrary, but an obligatory obedience 
incumbent upon the inmost soul and conscience; yet 
its obedience is not slavish, but the joyous act of 
free faith, as it is assensus and fiducia. And if we 
accept this, the expression would be an oxymoron, 
like the expression: law of the Spirit. But since 
the question is concerning a characterization of the 
apostleship, the fuller idea must be expected: obe- 
dience toward the object of faith, especially as the 
freedom of faith is thereby also declared. Even the 
Christian’s hope can be used in an objective sense 
(Col. i. 5). 

Among all the nations (vy maovv tots 
%9veovy).—Since this expression constitutes one 
definition with the preceding, it is an improper alter- 
native to refer it either to élaf. (Beza) or to «é¢ 
imax. mioteng (Meyer [Hodge]). We translate 
here, among all the nations (with Rickert, Reiche, 
Baur); not among all Gentiles (Tholuck, Meyer), 
because, from the following salutation, the Jews are 
included in the designation, and because it is in har. 
mony with the purpose of the whole Epistle to estab- 
lish a united congregation from among Jews and 
Gentiles, With this view, the subordinate idea of 
heathen nations is immediately introduced, yet not 
clearly before vers. 18, 14, &. [Hodge: ‘The 
apostles were not diocesans, restricted in jurisdiction 
to a particular territory. Their commission was gene 
eral. It was to all nations,”—yet with an amicable 
division of the immense field of labor; comp. Gal. 
ii, 9; Rom. xv. 20; 2 Cor. x. 16.—P. 8.] 

For the sake of his name.—(See Acts v. 
41). Not for “the good” of His name; nor for 
the glorifying of the same (Meyer), which would 
have been expressed in the form of a doxology,* 
but for the spread of His name (Phil. ii. 10), There- 
fore the words are not an addition, but an explana- 
tory parallel to the expression, ‘‘ for obedience to the 
faith,” &c., and relate, in common with this, to the 
antecedent. His name is the object of the faith to 
which the nations should render obedience in His. 
name. 

Ver. 6. Among whom are ye also.—We 
place here a comma, and read the words, the called, 
the chosen ones of Jesus Christ, as an address (with 
Riickert, Philippi, &c.); but not, among whom are 
ye also called of Jesus Christ (with Lachmann, Mey- 
er [ Alford], and cthers). For the principal weight 


* [Not necessarily; comp. Acts ix. 16; xv. 26; xxi. 
13, Wines the same phrase, dmép Tod dvématos Tov Kupiov 
"Inood, occurs in the sense : for the fiery of Christ. Mey= 
er’s interpretation is also adopted by Alford and Hodge. 
The words aptly express the final end of Paul's apostles 
ship, which was, to promote the knowledge and glory of 
Christ. In the “name” of Christ is summed up all that 
He was, did, and suffered.— P. 8.] 
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rests on the thought, that the Roman Christians were 
included in the totality of nations to which the Apos- 
tle was sent. He did not need to say first to them 
that they were the called of Jesus Christ. Thus we 
have the beautiful antithesis: I am the chosen Apos- 
tle for all nations: you are the chosen believers in 
the midst of all nations: we are therefore directed 
toward each other. 

The called of Jesus Christ.—Not, whom 
Christ has called (Luther, Riickert, and others); but 
who, as the called [by the accepted call of God 
through the gospel], belong to and are subject to 
Him (the genitive of possession ; Erasmus [ Calvin, 
De Wette], Meyer, and others).* Paul refers the 
call (through Christ) to God (Rom. viii. 30, &c.; see 
Meyer). The Apostle seems, by this address, to an- 
ticipate the salutation itself; but the address must 
prepare the way for the salutation by the reminder 
that he can salute them as pertaining to him, 
[Hodge : “Oé xdntot, the called, means the effectu- 
ally called; those who are so called by God as to be 
made obedient to the call. Hence the ziytot are 
opposed to those who receive and disregard the out- 
ward call. . . . Hence, too, xAytot and éxdextos are 
of nearly the same import; xata med9eou xdytol, 
Rom, viii. 28; comp. Rom. ix. 11; 1 Cor. i. 26, 27. 
We accordingly find zAyroe used as a familiar desig- 
nation of believers.” This is not quite correct. 
nAytot and éxdextot (a paronomasia in Greek, like 
the German erwahlt and awserwithit) are clearly dis- 
tinguished, Matt. xx. 16 and xxii. 14: zodloi yee 
tiow xdytol, ddtyou 0&8 éxdextol, many are called, but 
Jew chosen ; in the last passage they are even put in 
antithesis. All the members of the visible Church 
are xAytol, though they may ultimately be lost; but 
only the members of the invisible Church, or the 
true believers, are éxdextol, or xiytol nate 710 0- 
9<eovy (Rom, viii. 28). Comp. the notes on Matt. 
xx. 16, in vol. i. p. 352 and 354 f—P. §.] 

Ver. 7. To all that are in Rome.—The ad- 
dress and the salutation. The Epistle is addressed 
to all Christians in Rome. Residence in Rome and 
connection with the body of Roman Christians are 
certainly presupposed (see ver. 8), But the Roman 
Christians are saluted according to the condition of 
things, as an incipient church not yet fully organ- 
ized, but destined to become so—an end to which 
this very Epistle was directed. The Apostle ex- 
presses himself otherwise in the Epistles to the 
Corinthians, Galatians, and Thessalonians, There 
he salutes the Christians as a church, or churches, 
{The Christians residing at Rome, whether born 
there or not, are viewed as one community, however 
imperfectly they may have been organized at the 
time; but they no doubt worshipped in different 
parts of the city, and were thus divided into various 
domestic congregations, éxxzAyotar xat otxoy, xvi. 6. 
The population of the city of Rome at the time of 
Jhrist is variously estimated from one to two mill- 
ions, In his earliest five epistles, Paul addresses 
himself ti éxxdyoic, x.c.d.; in all the others, toic 
aytow.—P. 8, 

Beloved of God, called to be saints.—The 


* [Alford takes “Iyood Xpicrod not as the genit. posses- 
szonis, but as equivalent to by Jesus Christ. But the call 
of believers is uniformly referred to the Father. Alford 
quotes John v. 25 and 1 Tim, i. 12; but these passages are 
not to the point.—P. 8.] 

t [The salutation commences with ydpis, and should 
form a verse by itself. The first clause of ver. 7 connects 
ee 1c land indicates the readers. See Text. Note 12,— 





root of their Christian faith is, that they snow them 
selves beloved of God by the experience of His 
reconciliation; the goal and crown of their Chris. 
tian faith is holiness. But they are not merely called 
to be saints (De Wette). As truly called, they are 
actually saints first in this sense: that, according to 
the analogy of theocratic holiness, they are sepa 
rated from the ungodly world and consecrated to 
God; secondly, in the sense that Christ dwells in 
them as the principle of increasing holiness, and 
that they are characterized according to the ruling 
principle of their new life (1 Cor. vii. 14). This 
general designation does not imply that the Apostle 
could say it of every individual, still less that he 
should ascribe to individuals a personal holiness of 
life. [xdytot has the same relation to cywoe as 
zAntog has to e&datodos, in ver. 1, and expresses 
the vocation of the Roman Christians to holiness, 
which is both an actual possession as to principle, 
and a moral aim to be realized more and more by 
daily growth in Christ.—P. S.] 


Grace to you and peace.—The Greek yas 
oew (Acts xv. 23; James i. 1), and the Hebrew 
pD> oidwi, are here reflected unitedly in the 
infinitely richer Christian salutation. The grace 
which, as the cause of peace, has its source in (tod 
and Christ ; the peace, as the operation of this cause, 
which becomes the source of new life in believers, 
The more definite Christian conception is destroyed 
if we substitute (with Meyer, against Olshausen, 
Philippi, and many others) salvation instead of 
peace, and kindness instead of grace. [Grace and 
peace are related to each other as cause and effect, 
and constitute the chief blessings of Christianity, 
embracing all that we need. The profound Christian 
meaning of yaeu—the redeeming love of God in 
Christ—and of etg717y—the peace with God by the 
redemption—compared with the ordinary meaning 
of the Greek yatoey and the Hebrew shalom, affords 
a striking example of the transforming power which 
the genius of Christianity exercised over ancient lan- 
guage and custom. See the General Remarks on p. 
57.—P. S.] 

From God our Father.—The expression of 
the specifically Christian consciousness of God, 
The experience of pardon through Christ produces 
the consciousness of the vio9eoic (sonship, adop- 
tion) as a result. 

And [from] the Lord.—[Kugiov ’J. Xe. is 
not dependent on JJatgdg and parallel with Fudy, 
but is ruled by azo and is codrdinate with Ozod 
ITateos. God is nowhere called “ owr and Christ's 
Father,” and Christ never addresses God “ own,” but 
“ My Father,” owing to His peculiar relationship 
which is rooted in the ouoovgia, or equality of 
essence. This frequent codrdination of Christ with 
the Father, as equally the object of prayer and 
the source of spiritual blessing, implies the recog 
nition of the divinity of Christ. No Hebrew mono- 
theist could thus associate, without blasphemy, the 
eternal Jehovah with a mere man. So also Philippi, 
Hodge, and others.—P. 8.] Not of the Lord (Eras 
mus, Glickler), Nevertheless, we would not read, 
with Meyer: xaéd &7ro xvetou, and not merely view 
Christ as causa medians, in distinction from the 
Father, as the causa princivalis, For the dominion 
of the exalted Saviour must be distinguished from 
the mediatorship of Christ as causa medians. [God 
the Father is the author, Christ the mediator and 
procurer, the Holy Spirit the applier or imparter, of 
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grace and peace. The Spirit takes them from Christ 
and shows them to the believer (comp. John xvi. 
14). The latter may be the reason why the Holy 
Spirit is not especially mentioned in the epistolary 
era except 2 Cor. xiii, 18, 14; 1 Peter i. 2. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Epistle of the Apostle to the Romans on 
tne righteousness of faith is still in a special sense a 
new message to the Romans, and a witness against 
Romanists. [It connects admirably with the con- 
cluding verses of the Acts, chap. xxviii. 30, 31, as 
a specimen of Paul’s preaching in Rome, and to the 
Romans.—P. 8.] 

2. The significance of the Epistle to the Ro- 


‘mans : (1.) As the first of the New Testament Epis- 


tles; (2.) in the group of the Pauline Epistles; 
(3.) as an original record of the missionary activity 
of the Apostle, and as an example for evangelical 
missions ; (4.) as the central point of the Christian 
doctrine of salvation, and thus as the starting-point 
of the Western (Latin) Church, and especially of 
the Protestant Evangelical Church (see the Jntro- 
duction). 

8. The epistolary inscription of ancient writers 
contrasted with the subscription of recent ones. 
The former characterizes the Hpistle as a substitute 
for personal intercourse; the latter has become 
_an independent form of personal communication. 
Frankness predominates in the former, courtesy in 
the latter. 

_ 4. Servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apos- 
tle. The extent of one idea is determined by that 
of the other.—Gospel of God: glorious unity.— 
Connection of the Old and New Testaments.—The 
apostles, unlike the Pharisees, acknowledge no tra- 
ditions in connection with the Old Testament.— 
Grace and office must not be separated.—Just as lit- 
tle can we separate the experience of God’s love and 
the beginning of sanctification.—Neither can grace 
and peace be separated; nor the paternal authority 
of God and the authority of Christ. 

5. The importance of the inscription of this 
Epistle. The importance of the salutation. The 
adaptation of the great Apostle of the Gentiles and 
of the Christian congregation of the great metropo- 
lis to each other. See the Hxeg. Notes. 

6. The antithesis: Christ born of the seed of 
David, and appointed the Son of God in majesty 
and honor (also over the Roman world), is an eco- 
nomical antithesis, at the foundation of which lies 
the ontological antithesis: that Christ is the tem- 
poral Son of David and the eternal Son of 
God. 

7, The resurrection was historically accomplished 
and essentially finished in Christ. As the ideal and 
dynamical productive energy of the Logos, its roots 
and impulse pervade the whole history of the world 
and of man, and especially the history of the king- 
dom of God. The same may be said of the Spirit 
of holiness. See the Hxeg. Notes. The Logos 
lighteth every man that cometh in.o the world 
(John i. 9). 

8. Paul, as the ambassador of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God in regal power, announces to the believ- 
ers of the imperial city of Rome that it is his busi- 
ness to call the world to obedience to the faith and 
to subjection to Christ. 


Fi) 











HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


An apostolic salutation: 1. From whom does it 
come? 2. what is its import? 38. to whom is it 
addressed ? (vers. 1-7).—The one gospel of God: 
1. Pron sed by His prophets; 2. fulfilled by His 
Son (virs. 8, 4).—The missionary preaching among 
the Gentiles was a preaching of obedience to the 
faith for the glorifying of the name of Jesus Christ 
(ver. 5).—Every office is a gift of grace. The ser- 
vants of Christ must remember this: 1, For their 
humility; 2. for their elevation and encouragemeiit 
(ver. 5).—How can preachers of the gospel guard 
against bitterness toward the members of their con 
gregation? By considering that the congregation 
are; 1. Beloved by God ; 2. called by Jesus Christ 
(ver. 7).—Grace and peace; on one side different in 
manifestation, but, on the other, one in origin. 

Lutner:—The Spirit of God was given after 
Christ’s ascension, since which time He sanctifies 
Christians and glorifies Christ in all the world as the 
Son of God in power, in word, miracle, and sign 
(ver. 4). 

SrarKE:—The preachers of the gospel must 
preach both the law and the gospel in their respec- 
tive order, and especially the gospel (ver. 1).—He 
who does not become a saint on earth, will not be 
numbered among the saints in heaven (ver. 7). 

QuesnEL :—Every thing that comes to light is not 
therefore new: the oldest errors are continual novel- 
ties, and the newest truths are ever old. 

Ostanpri £Bib/. :—Christ, according to His hu- 
man nature, is our brother. O great consolation ! 
(ver. 3). 

CramER:—Worldly peace is a great treasure, 
but, after all, it is not sufficient for us. When Christ 
communicates His peace to us (John xiv. 27), it is 
grace in God; and then have we peace with God 
(ver. 7). 

BrenerLt: The Gospel of God is also the Gospel 
of Christ (ver. 1).—Jesus Christ is the Son of God 
(vers. 3, 4). This is the ground of all legitimate 
address of Christ to His Father and God, and of 
our legitimate address, through Him as our Lord, to 
His Father and our Father, His God and our God, 
who hath made us His own. He was Son of God 
before His humiliation; but His Sonship was veiled 
during His earthly life, and not fully unveiled till 
after His resurrection. On this rests His justifica- 
tion, 1 Tim. iii, 16; 1 John ii. 1, and this is the 
ground of our justification, Rom. iv. 25. 

GerLaco :—According to the flesh, the Son of 
God belonged to the Jews alone. But by the com- 
pletion of His atonement, through the resurrection, 
He became the universal King of the human race, 
Lord of heaven and earth, according to the Spirit 
which dwelt in Him, and has perfectly pervaded His 
human nature (vers. 3, 4). 

Hevsner :—Prophets and apostles had one call- 
ing, one work (ver. 2).—The apostolic benediction— 
of what fulness of spiritual gifts, of what a holy 
heart, does it give witness! It is grand to express 
such a wish for a church; it presupposes the per- 
sonal possession and appreciation of these gifts, but 
also a serious zeal to apply them to the congregation 
(ver. 7). 

Roos :—If the theme of Paul’s preaching had 
been only virtue, and a supreme Being whom wa 
call God, he would have pleased the Greeks ; anc if 
he had preached on a Messiah yet to come, and on 
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the works of the law, the Jews would have been 
contented with him. But he preached on the Son 
of God. That was the voice of his gospel (ver. 4). 

Busser :—The Spirit of holiness is the very force 
twy which Christ has taken away the power of death, 
and has destroyed mortality, through the triumph of 
His imperishable life (ver 4). 

J. P. Lange :—How Christ exhibits His power as 
Tord by the Spirit of sanctifieation: 1. As the Risen 
One; 2. as the Son of God (vers. 1-4).—The same : 
Like man, like salutation.—The joy with which the 
Apostle announces the majesty of Christ in imperial 
Rome: 1. How foolish this joy appeared; 2. how 
gloriously it was justified ; 3. how it must be fulfilled 
once more.—The internal connection between the 
power of the resurrection and the Spirit: of holiness 
in Christ. 

[Burxirr:—Paul declares: 1. The person from 
whom he received authority to be an apostle, name- 
ly, Christ; 2. how free and undeserved a favor it 
was; 3. the special duty and office of an apostle; 
4. how he puts the Romans in mind of their con- 
dition by nature before the gospel was revealed to 
them and received by them; hence it is the duty of 
both ministers and people to be mindful of what was 
their condition by nature.— Why is the Holy Ghost 
excluded in the salutation of ver.7? He is not ex- 
cluded, though He be not named ; but is necessarily 
implied in the forementioned gifts. Besides, in other 
salutations the Holy Ghost is expressly mentioned ; 
1 Cor, xiii, 18, 14.—Henry:—The Apostle de- 
scribes; 1. The person who writes the Epistle; 2. 


the gospel itself; 3. the persons to whom it is writ- |. 


ten; and 4, pronounces the apostolic benediction. — 
Dovprings :—We are called to partake of the privi- 
leges of God’s people; we belong to the society of 
those who are eminently beloved of God, and who 
lie under great obligations, as they are called a holy 
nation, a peculiar people. May we not dishonor the 
sacred community to which we belong, and may we 
finally enjoy the important privileges of that state 
of everlasting glory in which the kingdom of the 
Son of God shall terminate !—Crarxe:—The Apos- 
tle invokes upon the Romans all the blessings which 
ean flow from God as the fountain of grace; pro- 
ducing in them all the happiness which a heart filled 
with the peace of God can possess; all of which are 
to be communicated to them through the Lord Jesus 
Christ.— Comprehensive Comm. :—The Christian pro- 
fession is not a notional knowledge, or a naked as- 
sent, or useless disputings; but it is obedience to 
the faith. The act of faith is the obedience of the 
understanding to God revealing, and the product of 
that is the obedience of the will to God command- 
mg.—Barnes:—From Paul’s connecting the Lord 
Jesus Christ with the Father, we see: 1. That the 
Apostle regarded Him as the source of grace and 
peace as really as he did the Father; 2. he intro- 
duced them in the same connection, and with refer- 
ence to the bestowal of the same blessings; 8. if 
the mention of the Father implies a prayer, the same 
is implied by the mention of Christ, and hence was 
an act of worship to the latter; 4. all this shows 
that Paul’s mind was familiarized to the idea that 
Christ was divine.—These seven verses are a striking 
instance of the manner of Paul, While the subject 
is simply a salutation to the Roman church, his mind 
seeras to catch fire, and to burn and blaze with sig- 


nal intensity. He leaves the immediate subject be 
fore him, and advances some vast thought that awed 
us, and fixes us in contemplation, and involves us in 


difficulty about his meaning, and then returns to hig 


subject.—Hopgr :—God is called our Father, not 
merely as the author of our existence and the source 
of every blessing, but especially as reconciled toward 
us through Jesus Christ.--If Jesus Christ is the 
great subject of the gospel, it is evident that we can- 
not have right views of the one without having cor 
rect opinions concerning the other.—J. I. H.] 

- [Scuarr:—The epistolary addresses generally 
bear on the doctrine of the ministerial office and its 
relation to the congregation, and furnish suitable 
texts for ordination and installation sermons.— 
Ver. 1. Pauz, a model for a Christian ministers 
I. In bis humility—a servant (bondsman) of Jesus 
Christ. II. In his dignity—a chosen arostix. His 
sense of dependence on Christ (servant) precedes and” 
underlies his sense of authority over the congrega- 
tion (apostle).—Only the true servant of Christ can 
be a true servant of the people.—Ministers derive 
their authority from Christ, not from the people, but 
for the people-—A servant or Curist. The service 
of Christ is perfect freedom, John viii. 36, St. Augus- 
tine: “ Deo servire vera libertas est.” —A CHOSEN APOS- 
TLE, The apostle and the ordinary minister: I. The 
unity: (a.) Both are called by God; (6.) both are 
servants of Christ; (¢.) both labor for the same end 
—the glory of God and the salvation of souls. II. 
The difference: (a.) An apostle is ealled directly by 
Christ ; a minister, through the medium of church 
authority ; (b.) an apostle is inspired and infallible ; 
a minister is only enlightened, and liable to err; 
(c.) an apostle has the world for his field; a minis- 
ter is confined to a particular charge.—CHOSEN, SET 
APART. The necessity of a Divine call for the min- 
istry: I. The inner call by the Holy Ghost. II. 
The outward call by the authority and ordination of 
the Church.—The regularly called minister contrast. 
ed with the self-constituted minister and fanatic— 
Su? APART UNTO THE GosPEL. The preaching of the 
gospel: I. The chief duty of the minister, to which 
all others must be subordinated. JI. The highest 
work, in which Christ Himself and all the apostles 
engaged. III. The inconsistency of connecting any 
secular calling with the holy ministry.—Ver, 2. The 
close connection of the Old and New Testaments. 
Christianity a new, and yet an old religion.—The 
historical character of Christiantty—in opposition to 
the Gnostic and fanatical theory of a magical, abrupt 
descent from the cluuds.—Vers, 3, 4. Jesus Curist 
the great theme of the gospel. His double nature, 
the human, earthly, historical, and the divine, heav- 
enly, eternal—both inseparably united in one per- 
son.—The importance of the RrSURRECTION as an 
argument for the Divinity of Christ.—Ver. 5. Christ, 
the mediator of all grace—Ver. 7. The Christians 
are SAINTS—+#. ¢., Separated from the world and con- 
secrated to the service of God; holy in principle, 
and destined to become more and more holy and 
perfect in their whole life and conduct.—The re. 
deeming Grace of God in Christ—the fountain of 
PEACE With God and with ourselves.—First grace, 
then peace.—No grace without peace; no peace 
without grace.—The codrdination of Christ with 
God the Father in the epistolary inscriptions—ar 
indirect proof of the Deity of Christ.] 


CHAPTER I, 8-15. 6? 
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The Introduction. 
Cuap. I, 8-15, 


8 First [of all],* I thank my God through Jesus Christ for concerning]* you 
all, that your faith is spoken of throughout the whole world se all the world]. 
9 For God is my witness, whom “I serve with [in] my spirit in the gospel of his 
Son, that [how, #¢]* without ceasing I make mention of you [how unceasingly 
10 Tremember you;] always in my prayers; Making request, [; always asking in 
my prayers, ]* if by any means now at length [if haply now at last]* I might 
have a prosperous journey [I may be prospered]° by the will of God to come 
{1 unto you. For I long to see you, that I may impart unto you [share with you, 
petad@] some spiritual gift, to the end ye may be established ti order that ye 
12 may be strengthened] ;" That is, that I may be comforted together with you, 
by the mutual faith both of you and me [among you by each other’s faith, both 
13 yours and mine].° Now [But] I would not® have you ignorant, brethren, that 
oftentimes [often] I purposed to come unto you (but was let’ [hindered] 
hitherto)” that I might have some fruit among you also, even as among other 
14 Gentiles [the rest of the Gentiles]. Iam debtor both to the Greeks, and to the 
Barbarians ; both to the wise, and to the unwise [Both to Greeks and to Barba- 
15 rians; both to wise and to unwise, I am debtor]. So,’? as much as in me is [as 
far as lies in me], I am ready’ to preach the gospel to you [also] that [who] are 

at Rome also [omit also]. 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 8.—[mpOtov mév, primum quidem, zuvorderst, first of all. The elra dé is omitted in the pressure ot thought 
and flow of speech, as in Actsi.1; Rom. iii. 2; 1 Cor. xi, 18. Comp. Winer, Grammar, p. 508 (6th ed), and Alex. Butte 
mann, Grammatik des N. 7. Sprachgebrauchs, p. 313. Alford finds the corresponding dé in ver. 13, and connects thus: 
‘¢ Ye indeed are prospering in the faith ; but I still am anxious further to advance that fruitfulness.” But this anxiety 
was already expressed in ver. 10, and the dé in ver. 13 is simply peraBaruxdv.—P. 8.] ‘ 

» Ver. 8.—mepi is best supported in opposition to tmép. |The prepositions wept and imép both occur in this connes= 
tion (1 Cor. i. 4; Col. 1.3; 1 Thess i. 2; 2 Thess. i. 3), though tmép more rarely (Hph. i. 16; Phil. i. 4), with substan 
tially the same meaning; the difference is, that wept, concerning, implies simply that the Roman Christians are the 
subject of thanks; while umép, for, in behalf of, for the sake of, gives the idea of intercession and aid. But zepi has also 
the latter meaning. They are often confounded by the MSS., but the best codices (N. A. B. C. D*. K.) and critical 
editors (Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth) are here in favor of epi against the imép of 
the teztus receptus.—P. 8.] labs cA 2 

3 Ver. 9.—[os differs from ove and expresses the mode or degree. Comp. Phil. i. 8; 2 Cor. vii 15; 1 Thess. ii. 103 
Acts x. 28, and Meyer and Philippi in loc.—P. S.] ; plate Se : 

4 Ver. 10.—{ The translation depends here upon the punctuation, which is left to critical conjecture, the ancient MSS. 
having no punctuation. I make a comma or semi-colon after rovovpor, and connect mévrore, «.7.A., with Seduevos. So 
Meyer, Philippi, Alford Gin his notes). Dr. Lange, however, in his version and Haxeg. Notes, follows Tischendorf, who 
makes a comma after mpocevxay mov, like the H. V. In this case mayrore must be taken as an intensification of adva- 
Acintws = assidue semper, assidwissime ; but this would require a different position of the words, Viz, ws ddtadetmTng 
wavrore, K.T.A. Asitis, mdvrote ént tov mpocevxav pov deouevos is better taken as an explanation of ddvaAcéatws mrveiav 
Upav movodpat, so as to mark at the same time a progress of the idea, the incessant remembrance of the Romans cul- 
minating in direct prayer.—P. 8.] ; 

5 Ver. 10.—[et mws 75 wore, ob etwa endlich einmal (Meyer, Olshausen, Lange, &e.); Alford: if by any means 
before long. mws, haply, possibly, implies the possibility of new delays and hindrances. 75n, already, may mean jinally oF 
at last, with reference to things long hoped for and delayed, and in connection with wore, tandem aliquundo. See Hartung, 
Partikellehre i, 238, The Apostle’s desire in this respect was granted about three years afterwards, a. p. 61. —P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 10.—[Or succeed, evodwOjoouat. The original meaning of ods, way, journey, is lost in the verb, See Hzeg. 
Wotes. But the parting wish in Greece to travellers is even now kaddv karevddvor, as in Italy, buon viaggio, a happy 

journey.—P. 8. 
oer % ee. 11.—[Dr. Lange inserts after gift: personal, peculiar grace, and after established: for your world-historical 
calling. See his explanation below, which I cannot adopt.—P. 8.) | Ra : a ; 

& Ver. 12.—[ovurapakrnOjvas év vmiv dvd tis ev GAAHAOLS TioTEws, UUOY Te Kal eu.0d. The infinitive oupmapakX. (which 
compound verb only occurs here in the N. TV.) is parallel with the preceding ornpexPjvas, the subject éué being under- 
stood from émuro@, ver. 11. The ovp is generally resolved into ymas Kot enavTov, You and J, but Meyer, on account 
of ev tucv, makes Paul the only subject of cvpmapaxdnPnvat. _ This would require the omission of together in the E. V. 
The tuav (which is politely put first) and éuod explain év aAAjAots, which is a little more emphatic than adAjAwv, shows 
ing that faith dwelled in the hearts of the Roman Christians. The mutual faith of the E. V. suggests the wrong sense * 
faith which each has in the other, Dr. Lange, in accordance with his specific interpretation of xdpicwa, adds to come 
forted: made joyful for the common call for the conversion of the world.—P. 8. 

9 Ver. 13.—[For ov Oédm, Codd. D*. E. G. and Ital. read ov« olowar.—P. 8.] j : 

10 Ver. 13.—[The verb to let, is used here, and 2 Thess, ii. 7, by the E. V. in the rane sense to hinder, to forbid, to 
prevent (kwrvew, Karéxew), as in Tennyson’s lines : 

“‘ Mine ancient wound is hardly whole, 
And lets me from the saddle.’ 
Rut the word is now generally used in the opposite sense, to allow, to permit. On the contrary, the verb to prevent, in the 
E. V. (and in the Anglican Liturgy), means to precede, to anticipate (pre-venire); while in modern English it signified 
tne reverse, to hinder, to obstruct.—P. 8. 
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11 Ver. 13.—[The words kal éxwAvOnv axpe Tod dedpo, are a parenthesis, since iva must depend upon mpocBéuny, &c 
It is not necessary on this account to take «ai in the adversative sense, to which Fritzsche and Meyer object. dedpo is 
only here in the N. ‘I. a particle of time, although ofte:: in Plato and later writers.—P. 8.] 


12 Ver. 15.—[Or: And so, Hence. { 
18 Ver. 15.—[ovrtws 7d, Kar’ éue, mpd@vuov (sc. éore). 


The force of ottws is: Since I am a debtor to all the Gentiles, &c.—P. 8.] 
On the different interpretations of this phrase which do not 


materially alter the sense, comp. Haeg. Nutes. As may be inferred from my punctuation, I connect (with the HE. V., 
Calvin, Philippi, Wordsworth, Meyer, in his last edit'on) 1é with mpddupov, and take mpd@vmoy as equivalent to the 
substantive mpodvuia (as 70 ypnorov for  yxpnordrys, ii. 4; comp. 7d pwpdv, Td aoOevds, 1 Cor. i, 25), and as the subs 
ject of the sentence: This beng so (ovTws), th’re is, om my part, or, as far as I am concerned (kar’ éué, quantum ad me), 
& willingness or deste (mpdbvmov); or I, as much as in me is, am willing (Calvin : Itaque, quantum in me est, paratus sum). 
Comp. thy kad’ vpds rior, Hph. i. 15; trav Kad’ buds woujrdy, Acts xiii. 28; 1 Cor. ili. 8; xv. 32). kar ewe is more 
expressive than pov (after mpd0vuov) would be; the Apostle laying stress on his dependence and submission to a higher 
power, asif to say: As far as it depends on me, I am anxious to come and preach to you, but my will is subject to the 


will of God, who may have decreed otherwise.—P. S.] 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Szconp Suction.—The connecting link in the form 
of doxology, and the transition of the author to 
his designed argumnt in the fundamental topic. 
The praise of the faith of the Roman Christians 
known all over the world, and the desire and pur- 
pose of the Apostle to visit them. 


Ver. 8. First of all, I thank.—De Wette: 
“Tn all his Epistles, with the exception of Galatians, 
1 Tim., and Titus,* the Apostle pursues the natural 
course of first placing himself, so to speak, in rela- 
tion with his readers; and his first point of contact 
with them is gratitude for their participation in 
Christianity.” [So also Alford in loc]. Comp. also 
1 Thess. i. 2; 2 Thess, i. 8; 1 Cor. i. 4. This 
means more definitely that the Apostle, in his epis- 
tles, with thanksgiving to God, seizes the point of 
connection for his subsequent argument; and this 
point of connection is in general a recognition of 
what has been already attained, but it takes its pecu- 
liar form from the conditon of the different church- 
es. Kollner calls this, captatio benevolentie, Tho- 
luck: The Apostle opens his way to the hearts of 
the church by a declaration of his love. [Words- 
worth: ‘‘ As usual, the Apostle begins with a senti- 
ment by which he expresses his gratitude to God, 
and conciliates the good will of those to whom he 
writes.”—P.S.] According to Tholuck [De Wette] 
and Meyer, we would properly expect an eta dé 
[or terra Jé] after zeHtov wéy, but not in point 
of fact, since the zemtoy marks the emphasis of the 
following introductory word.—Miy God. Not only 
the expression of genuine feeling (De Wette), but 
also of the thought that God has shown Himself as 
the God of his apostolic call, by opening before him 
a path in Rome for the cause of Christ (Acts xxviii. 
15). [The language of personal application, with a 
corresponding sense of personal obligation: the God 
who, with all His blessings and promises, belongs to 
me, as I belong to Him, and am bound to serve 
Him. Comp, Acts xxvii. 23: coi Qeot ov chu, o 
nat hocosim, 1 Cor. i. 4; Phil. i. 3; iv. 19; Phile- 
mon 4,.—P, 8.|—Through Jesus Christ. [Not 
to be connected with mov (Koppe, Gléckler), but 
with etyoourr#.—P. S.] Comp. Rom. vii. 25; Col. 
iii, 17; Heb, xiii, 15; 1 Peterii.5. Origen: Christ, 
as the mediator of the prayer, also presents the 
thanksgiving. [‘‘ Velut per pontificem magnum : 
opportet enim scire eum qui vult offerre sacrificium 
Deo, quod per manus Pontificis debet offerre.” So 


* [1 Tim. is no exception, comp. 1 Tim. i, 13-17; nor is 
2 Cor., a8 Olshausen thinks, for in 2 Cor. i. 3-22 we have 
an equivalent. he absence of the usual praise and 
thanksgiving in the Epistle to the Galatians, is to be ex- 
Pigngs by their apostasy from the simplicity of the gospel. 








also Calvin, who refers to Heb, xii. 15, Bengel, Ole. 
hausen, and Hodge, who justly says that it is the 
clear doctrine of the Bible that, in all our approach- 
es to God in prayer or praise, we must come in the 
name of Christ as the ground of our acceptance.— 
P.8.] Meyer objects to this view as not justified by 
Paul’s usual method, and explains that he renders 
thanks for what has come to pass by Christ. [Simi- 
larly Alford.] But what is meant by giving thanks 
for every thing in the name of Jesus Christ? (Eph. 
vy. 20.) The thanksgiving, as well as prayer, must 
be sanctified by the spiritual communion with Christ, 
and thus come before God; by this means, all selfish 
interests, and all human and passionate joy at the 
obtained results are excluded.—F‘or you all. The 
meoi and wég were often confounded or changed 
by the copyists; therefore the Recepta has izég 
here. Here, as at the beginning of ver, 7, the Apos- 
tle emphasizes the fact that he has in view all the 
believers in Rome, and will not appeal to or favor 
any partisan tendency.—That your faith is spo- 
ken of. Mention is made of it, and it has become 
famous among Christians in the whole world (see 
chap. x. 18; xvi. 19). The expression, which has 
the outward appearance of being hyperbolical, ac- 
quives its complete significance chiefly in conse- 
quence of the powerful position of the metropolis 
of Rome, by the weight which Christianity gained in 
all the world by the conquest of this central home 
of the world, and by the Apostle’s views of the 
future of this apostolic station. See the quotations 
from Grotius and Calvin in Tholuck. [Meyer; “ 2p 
dl TH xOg4y—a popular hyperbole, but admirably 
suited to the position of the congregation in the 
metropolis of the world, to which the eyes of all 
were directed.” Remember the adage: Orbis in 


: urbe continetur.—P. 8, 


Ver. 9. Flor God is my witness. The for 
establishes the foregoing. Here, therefore, the 
thanksgiving through Christ is also explained (Phil. 
i, 8; Col. i.38; 1 Thess, i. 2). The sense of the 
solemn asseveration is: My declaration is before the 
face of God. The free asseverations of this charac. 
ter arise in the Apostle’s case from the inner charac: 
ter of his work and the loftiness of his position. He 
cannot adduce earthly witnesses of the peculiarity 
of the facts which he has to assure; they are of 
heavenly origin, and he calls on God as their wit- 
ness: that is, his whole knowledge of God, and his 
apostolic conscience, must be pledged. Pareus; 
‘‘ Ignotus ad ignotos seribens jurat.” Against this, 
Meyer quotes Phil. i, 18 [and 2 Cor. i, 23.—P. §.] 
as decisive. The necessities for such strong expres. 
sions of the fervent man were indeed very different; 
but one species of them is that adduced by Pareus, 
The general constraint of the Apostle to let his read 
ers sometimes look into the sanctity of his inner 
life, is secured by the solemn asseveration against 
all danger of profanation. Meyer adduces as a mo 
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tive “the strange fact that he; the Apostle to the 
Gentiles, had not yet become active in the church at 
Rome, although it belonged to his school.” [Ben- 
gel: “A pious asseveration respecting a matter 
necessary and hidden from men, especially from 
those who were remote and unknown.” Alford: 
“There could be no other witness to his practice in 
his secret prayers, but God: and as the assertion of 
a habit of incessantly praying for the Roman Chris- 
tians, whom he had never seen, might seem to savor 
of an exaggerated expression of affection, he sol- 
emunly appeals to this only possible testimony. To 
the Ephesians, Philippians (see, however, Phil. i. 8), 
Colossians, Thessalonians, he gives the same assur- 
ance, but without the asseveration. The thus call- 
ing God to witness is no uncommon practice with 
Paul; see ref. in E. V.” The Apostle’s frequent 
appeal to God (2 Cor. i. 23; xi. 81; Phil. i. 8; 
1 Thess. ii. 5,10; Gal. i. 20) is a devout recognition 
of God’s omniscience, aud hence an act of worship. 
It disproves the literal interpretation of Matt. v. 
88 ff., which prohibits perjury, and all useless and 
thoughtless swearing. Comp. Tholuck, Die Bery- 
predigt, p. 263 ff. (8d ed.).—P. 8.] 

Whom I serve in my spirit. The idea of 
the real service of God, which so powerfully per- 
vades the Epistle to the Romans, first appears with 
the Aatoeiw (see ver. 21; chap. ii, 22; iii, 25; 
v. 2; xii, 1; xv. 16; xvi. 25-27; comp. Acts vii. 
7). As such a datgeimy, he stands before God. 
But he serves Him in his spirit ; that is, his priest- 
hood is not merely external, but the living service 
of God by a spiritually awakened, vital, and stead- 
fast consciousness.* Grotius and Reiche have found 
in the Aero. an antithetical relation to the Jewish 
datoste in the law. Meyer thinks such an idea far- 
fetched. But we are rather of the opinion that 
the Apostle is still thinking of all external character 
of worship, and especially that of the heathen Ro- 
mans. [Umbreit, approvingly quoted by Alford: 
“The Apostle means that he is an intelligent, true 
priest of his God, not in the temple, but in his 
spirit; not at the altar, but at the gospel of His 
Son.” Aargeiew (TAP) and Aeroreyey (MIL) 
are used in the Septuagint of the ministrations of 
- the Jewish priesthood in the temple (comp. Luke i. 
23; Heb. viii. 6; ix. 21), and in the New Testament 
applied to the Christian ministry, and to worship 
generally (Matt. iv. 10; Phil. ii, 17), The words » 
datos, &e., give additional force to his solemn 
asseveration, and attest its sincerity—P. 8.J—In 
the gospel of his Son. (Genitive of the object.) 
His spirit is the temple, the sphere of his service ; 
the gospel of the Son of God in the great work of 
evangelization, is the substance and form of his ser- 
vice of God.—How without ceasing. Meyer: 
os does not stand for oz (as it is usually taken, 
even by Fritzsche), but expresses the mode (the de- 
gree). This thanking without ceasing is not only 
more precisely defined, but more exactly conditioned 
py what follows. 

Ver. 10. Always in my prayers. His spirit- 
ual longing and striving are directed toward Rome ; 
therefore he is ever (and everywhere. Bretschnei- 
der: Ubicumque locorum et quovis tempore. Lu- 


% [De Wette: ‘* Das innere lebendige Element und somit 
die Wahrhaftigkeit des Dienstes.”” Meyer: ‘év mvevpari 
pov, 7% meinem hdheren sittlichen Selbstbewustsein, welches 
die lebemsvolle innere Werkstdtte dieses Dienstes ‘st.’ 
th? spiritual service of God, comp. John iv. 24.—P. 8.] 
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ther: in all places) praying with his mind fixed on 
Rome. The thought is thus defined, if, with Tisch- 
endorf, we place a comma after mgoseuyoy pov. 
We prefer this view to that of Meyer: A/ways ask- 
ing in my prayers, [Comp. here my Textual Note 4 
in defence of Meyer’s punctuation.—P. 8.] There 
was, during his prayers, an unceasing remembrance 
of the Romans (the ézi is the determination of the 
time or the occasion), and this became a specific and 
urgent prayer.—If haply now at last I. The ex- 
pression declares at the same time the earnestness 
of the petition, and humble resignationMight 
have a prosperous journey [better: may be 
prospered.—P. §.] Meyer: “The active <vodotv 
seldom has the exact signification, fo lead well, ewpe- 
ditum iter prebere; . . . but the passive never 
means via recta incedere, expeditum iter habere, but 
always [even in Prov. xvii. 8] metaphorically, pros- 
pero successu gaudere, [Meyer then quotes a num- 
ber of passages.—P, §.] Therefore the explanation, 
which anyhow gives a trivial idea, prospero itinere 
utar (Vulgate, and others), must be rejected.” [So 
also Alford.] Nevertheless, the choice of the word 
was suited to the allusion that the prosperity which 
the Apostle desired would consist in a successful 
journey to Rome; and we have sought to express 
this in the translation (Wohlfahrt), The affair is a 


Subject of his prayerful solicitude, for it is not from 


selfishness, but only in accordance with God’s will 
that he will come to Rome. (Schott connects the 
éy t. Ded. t. Geow not with é&£9<iv, but with evo 
do97cgon00; but then the word would not seem to 
have been well chosen.) 

Ver, 11. For I long to see you, “Ezszo- 
Géw. Fritzsche: simply eupio. [Not vaLpE or 
ARDENTER cupio; comp. 2 Cor. v. 2; for ézi does 
not intensify, but simply expresses the direction of 
the 769o¢, which itself means strong desire. So 
also De Wette, Meyer, and Alford—P.8.] Schott, 
2000 tym émt. According to Schott, the see you, 
tdsty wmwac, would indicate that Paul did not 
design to stayin Rome. But yet it constitutes an 
antithesis to the Epistle now about to be written.— 
Some spiritual gift, ydovoma mvevmatoxor. 
De Wette: yeovowe is simply a gift, without spe- 
cial reference to Divine grace. [De Wette under- 
stands by it the maeazdyou, ver. 12, and is fol- 
lowed by Alford.—P. S.] But the word must be 
explained by Paul’s use of language, especially by 
1 Cor, xii. 4. The specific gift of Paul consists in 
his being the Apostle to the Gentiles; and without 
doubt this expression means not only that the Ro- 
man Church is to receive a general spiritual blessing 
from him, but shall also share in this special spirit. 
ual gift. [But such specific reference seems to be 
excluded by tw, nor was the apostolate of the Gen- 
tiles strictly communicable to a congregation. Hence 
I prefer, with Tholuck, Olshausen, and Philippi, to 
give ycovoua a more general application: spiritual 
invigoration of the whole Christian life, ziortu, 
ayarty, édnic, yvaouw, &e. So Hodge: “ Any in- 
crease of knowledge, of grace, or of power.”— 
P.8.] The adjective myvevwatexdy, especially in 
connection with yogvoua, can only denote a spirite 
ual quality of the gift which proceeds from the 
communion of the divine Spirit. [‘‘ Springing from 
the Spirit of God, and imparted to the spirit of 
man;” Alford]. The following explanations are 
one-sided: Miraculous gifts (Bengel, &c.); gifts of 
the human spiritual life (K6llner, &.). The cy 
some, expresses not only the Apostle’s modesty 
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(Meyer), but an acknowledgment that the Romans 
were already in the faith, together with an intima- 
tion that something was still wanting in them.— 
In order that ye may be strengthened (see chap. 
xvi, 25). This is the object of the charismatic com- 
munication. [Paul uses the passive orjouy Oyen, 
since he is simply the instrument through which 
God Himself strengthens and invigorates the spirit- 
ual life in man; comp. xvi. 25: to duvautyo ves 
otyottav, and 2 Thess. ii, 17.—P. 8.] 

er, 12, That is, that I may be comforted 
together with you, &c. The connection of the 
two objects serves to explain one as well as the 
other, The Apostle wishes that the Romans be 
strengthened by him (the choice of the passive is 
not merely an expression of modesty, but also of 
the information that the matter is not of human 
choice, but that the blessing must come from the 
Lord), not only in their faith in general, but also in 
their particular calling as Roman Christians in their 
central relation to the world. And the result there- 
from will be, that the Apostle will be encouraged 
and aided in his universal apostleship. The addi- 
tion, that is, Xc., is therefore not a sancta adulatio 
(Erasmus), nor a safeguard against the appearance 
of presumption (Meyer),* but the statement of his 
whole purpose. This purpose is not to seek comfort 
and consolation among them, as the guumaga- 
nln Giver (eat Aeyouevoy in the New Testa- 
ment) is explained by many, in harmony with the 
Peshito and Vulgate; but he will find Christian 
encouragement among them when they are strength- 
ened (Meyer). Yet this is not only “in general,” 
but with a view to his Western mission. The ovum 
does not include the readers (Fritzsche), but is re- 
lated as a termination to the oryou~9y1a0 of the 
Romans, This can be seen by the following: By 
our common (reciprocal) faith, both yours and 
mine. This is a brief form of expression (Reiche, 
Van Hengel, and others, supply the éy eddnAou 
With an éyeoyoumwérnys). He declares the fact that 
the communion of faith should serve for the recip- 
rocal promotion of the faith. Fritzsche and Schott 
miss éué, but this is implied in the words of the first 
person in ver. 11. 

Ver. 13. But I would not have you ig- 
norant. Well-known form of announcement, espe- 
cially of something new and important (chap. xi. 
25; 1 Cor. x. 1; 1 Thess. iv. 138).—That often- 
times I purposed, &c. Together with the Apos- 
tle’s other impediments, it is of special considera- 
tion that, after every missionary journey, he found 
it necessary to return to Jerusalem in order to es- 
tablish the unity of his new congregation with the 
mother church. Many delays were occasioned also 
by the necessary inspection and review of his organ- 
ized churches, their internal disturoances, and the 
persecutions on the part of the Jews. ‘The fact 
that he desired first to establish his mission in the 
East, he could not call an impediment. Meyer 
points to chap. xv. 22. [So does Alford.] But the 
Apostle seems to intimate here (according to vers. 
20, 21) that he must prepare the church at Rome, as 
a church already existing, for his visit (by sending 
out his friends in advance). Meyer’s remark is odd: 
‘Therefore hindered neither by the devil (1 Thess. 
li, 18), nor by the Holy Ghost (Acts xvi. 6);” for 
his geveral hinderance is specified in these terms,— 


* (So also Wordsworth, who explains rodro $8 éorv: 
‘©Yhink not that [am so presumptuous as to imagine that 
fhe benefit will be wholly yours.”—P. S.] 





That I might have some fruit. Harvest-fruit 
as a laborer. The figure is frequent (Phil. i. 22} 
[John iv. 86; xv. 16; Col. i. 6. The “fruit” is 
not the result of Paul’s labor, or his reward, but the 
good works of the Roman Christians who have been 
planted to bring forth fruit to God. This fruit the 
Apostle expected to gather and to present to God 
Alford—P. §.]. The choice of the expression is 
evidently a new evidence of his delicacy and mod. 
esty. We cannot urge that ov is the antithesis of 
have (Meyer: gehabt hatte) and obtain (Kollner). 
—Among you also. The xaé intensifies the 
comparison, in lively expression. The expression, 
#97, is used here to indicate definitely the Gen- 
tiles; first, because the Romans, as Romans, are 
Gentiles, from whom the remaining Gentiles are dis- 
tinguished as such; then, because he has hitherto 
labored as the Apostle to the Gentiles, See the 
Ezxeg. Note on ver. 14. Schott: “ There runs, from 
vers. 11-13, this thought: The Apostle Paul, in pre- 
paring himself for apostolic preaching in the midst 
of the Western Gentile world, regards it necessary 
to secure the Roman Church as a point of support 
and departure—so to speak, as a base of operations.” 
While this opinion is correct enough as far as the 
definiteness of his aim is concerned, the Apostle was 
far from regarding Rome merely as the means for an 


end, without first having chiefly in view the purpose 


of edifying the Roman Church for its own sake. 
Ver. 14. To Greeks and to Barbarians 
What is the desire of his heart and his effort, is at 
the same time his calling and the duty of his office. 
His apostleship belongs to the whole Gentile world, 


and for this reason incidentally also to the Jews. 


Therefore, in consequence of the existing unity of 
Grecian and Roman culture, the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans are combined under the term Greeks, in an- 
tithesis to the so-called Barbarians (Cicero, De Min. 
ii. 15: Non solum Grecia e Italia, sed etiam omnis 
barbaria), just as the term wise comprehends Jews 
and Greeks (1 Cor. i. 26), and the wnwise those bar- 
barian nations who stood lowest in intellectual cul- 
ture.* The antithesis of Greeks and Barbarians 
means, according to the original Greek usage, 
Greeks and non-Greeks—the latter as uncultivated 
Barbarians in a national sense. It is in this sense 
that the present passage is interpreted by Reiche 
and others. But at a time when Greek was written 
in Rome, and to Rome, the word undoubtedly indi- 
cated an historical antithesis of culture, according to 
the expression quoted from Cicero; and Paul, with 
his refined feeling, could hardly have chosen the 
word in the former restricted sense. (Ambrosiaster, 
and others.) Meyer objects that the Romans were 
nowhere enumerated as Hellenes. But this is cer- 
tainly the case in ver. 16, where the Hellene repre- 
sents heathendom in general. Comp. chap. ii. 9, 
10; x. 12; and the many antitheses of a similar 


* [BapBapos—an onomatopoétic word imitating a rough 
sounding, unintelligible lanyguage—means originally sim- 
ply a foreigner, a man speaking a strange tongue (1 Cor. 
xiv. 11; comp. Ovid’s “ Barbarus hic ergo sum, quia non in- 
telligor ulli”’), and does not necessarily imply reproach, but 
the Greeks, with their pride of race and culture, and the 
Romans, with their pride of power, looked down with sove= 
reign contempt upon all other nations. Hellen and Bar- 
bavian refers to the distinction of language and race; wise 
and unwise, to the difference of natural intelligence and 
culture in every nation. Rome, being “an epitome of tha 
world,” included representatives of all nations and all 
shades of culture and ignorance. The Jews should not be 
mixed in here; the Apostle speaks simply of his indebted- 
ness to the whole Gentile world without distinction of race 
and culture.— P. 8.] 


CHAPTER I. 8-15. 





eharacter in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the 
other Pauline Epistles. Therefore Meyer’s state- 
‘ment is unsatisfactory, that Paul would only express 
his Gentile-apostolic obligation in its universality, 
and that he does this in double merismatie form, as 
well according to nationality as according to the 
degree of culture. The sense certainly is, that he 
+8 pledged to all Gentiles. In this relation, he is 
Operrétyc in the sense of indebtedness, which he 
assumed at his call. See 1 Cor. ix. 10,* 

Ver. 15. So, as far as lies in me, I am 
ready. So far as it depends on him, he is,not only 
willing, but determined ; his inclination corresponds 
to his indebtedness (7ed09up0v = me0PmIC). 
0 *xat’ éwé is variously explained. 1. Ovrwe, 
TO “aT Fue: ESPVUOY (sc. MEODUMIG Fort). 2. 
Otitog to (nat gue) EdDmOY. 8. Ov'tos tO nav 
eue TQd9WOY (= 10 769167 pov). 4. Ovrtwc: 
TO nat és 7EOHvu0Y. De Wette and also Meyer 
[in the third edition of 1859, but not in the fourth. 
—P. S.] are for the first; As far as I am concerned, 
there is readiness, [This explanation connects to 
With xar guz, and takes 7909-uoy as the predicate 
and a substantive = ze09vuio.—P. §.] Reiche 
[Calvin, Philippi, Van Hengel, and Meyer, in the 
fourth edition of 1865, where he gives up his for- 
mer view.—P. 8.] are for the second: And so am I 
—as far as lies in me—reads Fritzsche is for the 
third: Jy readiness, or desire, is. [xed éué in this 
ease is taken as a mere periphrase for guot, but it 
has an emphasis, and expresses Paul’s sense of de- 
pendence on a higher will.—P.§.] Tholuck is for 
the fourth: So, for my part, I am ready. [Tholuck, 
though not very decidedly, follows Beza (Quidquid 
im me situm est, id promptum est), Grotius, Bengel, 
and Riickert, and takes to xat éué as the subject 
of the sentence = éyoi, and 7e09uuoy as an adjec- 
tive and as the predicate: Iam ready. But Meyer 
objects that to wat éué is never used as a peri- 
phrase for the personal’ pronoun; ta tuétega for 
Duets, and te guc for 2yo) not being parallel.—P. 8.] 
I think the explanation of Reiche the correct 
one.+ For further particulars, see De Wette, Tho- 
luck, and Meyer. Theodore Schott explains the 
ovtwsc, under such circumstances, and translates 
thus: Under such circumstances it is my present 
inclination. But Paul has not at all spoken of cir- 
cumstances. He asserts that otwc, used absolutely, 
never means itague, but always “under this con- 
dition, these circumstances.” But as the circum- 
stances may be attending, so they may be causative ; 
comp. Rom. v. 12.—To you also who are in 
Rome. Schott thinks that by these words are 
meant, not the Christians in Rome, but the Gentile 
inhabitants of Rome! The natural conclusion from 
this view would be, that his Epistle also must have 
been designed for the Gentiles in Rome. Certainly 
he had in view from the start, besides the Christians, 


* [We mention, as an exegetical curiosity, that Dr. 
Wordsworth finds in this passage proof of the universal 
ift of language for preaching the gospel: ‘‘ How could St. 
aul be said to owe the debt of the pose! to all the world, if 
he had not the means of paying it? And how could he pay 
it, without the coinage of intelligible words?” It would 
pe hard for Dr. Wordsworth to prove that Paul preached 
in the Chinese, the Sanscrit, the Teutonic, and Celtic lan- 
guages, to nations who understood no other, and whom he 
never visited. From Acts xiv. 11, 14, it would seem that he 
did not understand the popular language of Lycaonia. 
The knowledge of Greck and Hebrew was sufficient for his 
apostolic mission within the limits of the whole Roman 
ssi gh iy 8.] 
{Comp. my Textual Note 19 on ver. 15, p. 68.—P. 8.] 
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those Gentiles also who were yet to be converted 
[rote év “Poiuy is emphatically added, since Rome, 
the “ caput et theatrum orbis terrarum,” could least 
of all be excluded from that: general apostolic com 
mission. Bengel and Meyer.—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The point of connection (ver. 8). Every 
Pauline Epistle has its definite point of connection, 
So, too, has every apostolic sermon of Peter, Paul, 
and John, And this is as much a vital law for prop. 
er Christian preaching, as for missions. See the 
connecting point in Acts xvii. The doxological 
character of this section. Without gratitude for 
what is given, there is no real continuance, still less 
any real progress. Gratitude must also be sanctified 
by working in Christ. 

2. Asseverations, prayers, proofs of the Apos- 
tle’s prayer. See the Hxeg. Notes. 

3. The difference between the longing of the 
Apostle for Rome, and the longing of the modern 
world for Rome. If the Pauline Christianity of the 
Evangelical Church were not so much paralyzed by 
the indifference of humanitarianism, by the hatred 
and ignorance of rationalism, and by the morbid 
literalism of confessionalism and sectarianism, it 
would be able to wield the weapons of the Spirit as 
heroically against medieval Papal Rome—which is 
now besieged at so many points—as Paul, the poor 
tent-maker, combatted pagan, imperial Rome. Still, 
the gospel of God will triumph in the end, 

4, The great missionary thought of the Apostle 
(vers. 11, 12). See the Hxeg. Notes, Ver. 12: The 
Popes do not write thus to the Romans. 

5. The impediments (ver. 13). Although the 
Apostle knew well that on the absolute height ot 
faith all impediments are only means of advance- 
ment for believers (Rom. viii. 28), he yet speaks of 
impediments with a truly human feeling. But each 
of these impediments marks a point where he sur- 
renders to God his desire to pass beyond those sacred 
limits through which an enthusiast would have vio- 
lently broken. 

6. How Paul subsequently attained the object of 
his wishes, though not according to human purposes, 
but according to the counsel of God ; first as a pris. 
oner, and last as a martyr. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


How the Apostle introduces himself to the 
Church at Rome: 1. As remembering it in prayer 
(vers, 8-10); 2. as desiring its personal acquaint- 
ance (vers. 11, 12); 8. as previously prevented from 
visiting it and fulfilling his obligation (vers. 18-15), 
—The truly Christian manner of introducing one’s 
self to strange people.—Praise without flattery (ver. 
8).—Under what circumstances can we call on God 
to witness? 1. When we are conscious that we 
serve Him; 2. when the matter in hand is sacred 
(ver. 9)—We cannot always do what we would 
(vers. 11-13).—-For what purpose should Christian 
friends visit each other? 1. To give; 2. to receive 
(vers. 11, 12).—Paul a debtor to the Greeks and to 
the Barbarians, to the wise and the unwise: 1. In 
what did his obligation consist ? 2. when did he ao 
knowledge it? 8. how did he desire to discharge it} 
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{vers. 14, 15).—The obligation of Christians to the 
heathen (ver. 14), 

Srarke: We have greater occasion to thank God 
for spiritual than for temporal blessings (ver. 8).— 
We must not always be brief in prayer, but we must 
continue until the heart becomes warmed (ver. 10). 
—-Complete sovereignty over auditors does not be- 
long to any teacher or preacher (ver. 13).—Quzs- 
NEL: Thankfulness is one of the most excellent, but 
one of the most neglected duties. Preachers must 
supply this deficiency on the part of their flocks 
‘ver. 8).—The oath may be allowed, if God’s honor 
requires it (ver. 9).—Cramer: The presence and 
living voice of teachers can accomplish more than 
the mere reading of their writings. Therefore Chris- 
tians should not think that they have done enough, 
when they read God’s word in sermons. at home; 
but, whenever they can, they should hear their in- 
structors personally, and industriously attend public 
worship (ver. 11).—Ostanpri £id/,: We should do 
no less than our calling directs; but we should not 
include therein any thing that does not belong to 
it, lest we trespass on the office of another (ver. 
15). 

edo: on vers. 9-12: The fruits of the (apos- 
tolical) sense of gratitude: (a.) Continual remem- 
brance of the Roman Christians in prayer; (6.) 
prayer that, by the will of God (ver. 10), an open 
way might be made for his personal acquaintance 
with the church. 

Hrvsner, on ver. 8: 1. There is an extended 
Christian celebrity in the estimation of others; yet 
it must not be sought nor circulated designedly, but 
come of itself; 2. we learn that Christian churches 
should take knowledge of each other. Metropoli- 
tan cities can exert an important influence on the 
whole country. So with Rome at that time—On 
ver, 9: Sacred fidelity to one’s calling is true ser- 
vice of God. 

Lanex: The justification of praise: 1. So far as 
it corresponds to the truth ; 2. is embraced in thanks- 
giving; 3. is sanctified as an incitement to greater 
success.—The estimation of good human conduct is 
not ignored by the exclusion of the merit of works, 
but secured against profanationn—Rome formerly a 
celebrated congregation of believers. —The different 
phases of Rome in universal history.—Zhe apostoli- 
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cal longing for Rome: 1, An image of the longing 
of Christ (Luke xii. 49); 2. a life-picture of human 
destination. —The sanctification of longing. —The 
proper estimate of impediments in life: 1. We 
should distinguish between imaginary and real hin. 
derances; 2. we should not become discouraged by 
them, but we should not stubbornly force our way 
through them; 8. we should overcome them by 
prayer; 4, we should transform them into helps, 
(The Epistle to the Romans, besides other blessings, 
arose from the Apostle’s hinderances.) 

[Burxirr: From the Apostle’s longing to see 
the Romans, learn: 1. That the establishment in 
faith and holiness is needed by the holiest and best 
Christians; 2. that the presence of the ministers of 
Christ with their people is necessary for their estab- 
lishment; 8. that the Apostle desired to be person- 
ally present with the Church and saints at Rome for 
his own benefit as well as for their advantage.— 
Henry: Ver. 8. The faith of the Roman Christians 
came to be talked of because of the prominence of 
Rome. That city being very conspicuous, every 
thing done there was talked of. Thus, they who 
have many eyes upon them need to walk very cir- 
cumspectly ; for, whether they do good or evil, it 
will certainly be reported. How is the purity of 
Rome departed! The Epistle ¢o the Romans is an 
argument against them.—Scorr: The most of us 
must own with shame that we are not so earnest or 
particular, even in our narrow circles, as Paul was 
in respect to his most extensive connections and 
multiplied engagements. We ought to long for op- 
portunities of usefulness, as worldly men do for a 
prosperous trade, or occasions of distinguishing 
themselves and acquiring celebrity—CLiarke: Ver. 
9. Paul presents the spiritual worship of God in 
opposition to the eaternal. Our religion is not one 
of ceremonies, but one in which the life and power 
of the eternal Spirit are acknowledged and experi- 
enced.— Barnes: 1, One effect of religion is, to 
produce the desire of the communion of saints; 
2. nothing is better fitted to produce growth in 
grace than such communion; 8. the firm faith of 
young converts is very much calculated to excite the 
feeling and strengthen the hope of Christian minis. 
ters; 4, the Apostle did not disdain to be taught by 
the humblest Christians.—J. F. H.] 





I. 


The Fundamental Theme. 


Cuap. I. 16, 17, 


16 


For I am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ’ [om Christ]: for it is the 


power of God [God’s power] unto salvation to-every one that believeth; to the 
17 Jew first,’ and also to the Greek. For therein is the righteousness of God 


bike » righteousness] revealed from faith to faith: as 


it is written, The jus 


The righteous] shall live by [of] faith (Hab. ii. 4). 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. .6.—The Oodd, A. B. 0. D., &., read 7d edayyéAvov without the addition of rod Xprorod. 
likewise omits to} Xpiczrod, as do nearly all the critical editors, 


Alfoid, Wordsworth, &c. 
stein avd Mat‘haci.—P. 8.] 


U i [Cod. Sin. 
Mill, Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


The words are found in the Oomplutensian Text and in Elzevir, and are defended by Wet+ 


CHAPTER I. 16, 17. 


eee 
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9 Ver. 17.—The mp@rovp is left out by Codd. B. and G. [mot A., as Lange has it]; probably because it hal an offens 


sive appearance. 
it in brackets.—P. 8.] 


[MSs. x. A.C. D, K. l.. have it. Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, and others retain it. 


Lachinann pute 


8 Ver. 17.—[This is a free translation of the Hebrew (Hab. ii. 4: 099 {mpoONa p33). lit., the righteou. 
shall live in (by) his faithfulness. ‘Lhe Masoretic accentuation, however, connects the first two words : The righteous ir 
his faith, shall live. The Hebrew 2528 and the Christian riots both rest on the fundamental idea of trust in God, 


Paul follows in his rendering the Septuagint, but properly omits the nov which 


HOETEL. 


these insert: 6 dikatos pov éx micrewg 
, 


Vulgate: justus in fide sua vivet. Most commentators connect éx migtews with the verb ¢joeTat. But 


r. Lange, with Beza and Meyer, connects é« méotews withé dSixacos, and translates: He that is righteous by 
K t 


faith, shali live. See the Exeg. Noles.—P. 8.] 


: 
EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. | 


Tsrirp Srcrion.—The fundamental theme. The 
joy of the Apostle to proclaim the gospel of 
Christ, since tt is a power of God for Jews and 
Gentiles as a revelation of the righteousness of 
God—a righteousness by and for the faith. 


Ver. 16, For I am not ashamed [not even 
in the metropolis of the heathen world.—P. §.]. 
Evidently, this general declaration refers not merely 
to ver. 15, but also to ver. 14. There could be no 
difficulty to the Apostle to preach to the believers in 
Rome ; but it was difficult to preach to the whole 
Gentile world, especially to its wise men, who were 
s0 much inclined to despise the gospel as foolish- 
ness. And finally, it was particularly difficult to 
preach to the Gentiles in the proud metropolis of 
Rome, the central seat of the culture and pride of 
the ancient world. It is plain from ver. 15, you that 
are at Rome, that he would not confine himself to 
the congregation of Christians in Rome. The desig- 
nation of his disposition is exact in relation to that 
pride of wisdom which everywhere opposed him, as 
he had experienced particularly in Athens and Cor- 
inth. He is not afraid of the threats of the 
world; he does not avoid the offence of the Jews; 
nor is he ashamed in view of the contempt of 
the Greeks and of the wise men, And this is 
not only expressive of his real joy in general, but 
of his Christian enthusiasm, by which he could glory 
in the cross of Christ (Rom. v. 2; Gal. vi. 14). 
{J am not ashamed, is an answer, by anticipation, to 
an objection which was readily suggested by the 
word Rome, with all its associations of idolatry, 
worldly power, pride, pomp, corruption, decay, and 
approaching persecution of Christians. Tacitus, the 
heathen historian, says of Rome, that there cuncta 
undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebran- 
turgue (Annal, xv. 44). See Chrysostom, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Hodge im Joc, Meyer explains the term 
more with reference to the past experiences of Paul 
in other heathen cities, as Athens, Corinth, Ephesus, 
and to the general character of the religion of the 
cross (1 Cor, i. 18). It is true that human nature, 
as such, in its carnal pride, is apt to be ashamed of 
the gospel. But this carnal pride culminated at the 
time in Rome, and found a fit expression in the blas- 
phemous worship of the emperors as present deities. 
That Paul has special reference to Rome, is also evi- 
dent from his definition of the gospel as a power of 
God, which puts to shame the world-power of Rome 
(Soun, strength). Dealing with the Greeks, who ex- 
2elled in wisdom, he defines the gospel to be the wis- 
dom of God, which turns the wisdom of this world 
into folly. When afterwards a prisoner in Rome, 
Saul was not ashamed of his bonds (2 Tim. i. 12), in 
which he felt more free, mighty, and happy than the 
emperor on the throne.—P. 8.). 

Of the gospel of Christ. Here, also, we can- 





not separate the concrete unity of the gospel and its 
promulgation. 

For it is a power of God.* The for an- 
nounces the reason; it is the highest manifestation 
of the power of God—the highest manifestation of 
the compassionate love and grace of God; it is the 
blessing of salvation for faith throughout the world, 
The power of God. This cannot apply to the 
preaching of the gospel alone, but to the objective 
gospel itself, which combines with evangelization for 
complete operation, The question whether there is 
a metonyme + here (see Tholuck), becomes impor- 
tant only when that unity is dissolved, The gospel, 
in the objective sense, implies: 1. The revelation of 
God in Christ ; 2. redemption by Christ; 3. the vic- 
tory, the glory, and the kingdom of Christ; 4. the 
presentation of this salvation through the medium 
of the Church in word and sacrament, under the 
operation of the Holy Spirit.+ 

Unto salvation. Both the negative and posi- 
tive sides of the idea of the omtyetéa must be 
elucidated, the former denoting redemption, the lat- 
ter adoption. The operation of owtygia reaches 
from the depths of hell to heaven. When man is 
truly delivered, he is always delivered from the 
depths of hell, and raised to the heights of leaven ; 
because he is saved from the condemnation of his 
conscience, and from the judgment of wrath, and is 
made a participant of salvation through the right- 
eousness of faith which leads to righteousness of 
life. The expression, blessedness, denotes the high- 
est effect and the highest aim of the owtyoia. 
Comp. Acts iv. 12; xiii. 26; Rom. x. 1. The oppo- 
site is azwleva, O-ovatos, and similar terms. 

To every one that believeth. De Wette: 
“The zayvté is opposed to Jewish particularism, 
and the zvotevorte to Jewish legalism.” § The 
highest operation of God’s power is not at all a fatal- 
istic or mechanical operation; it is a personal deal- 
ing of love, and presupposes personal relations. For 


* [To d¥vauts Ocod, comp. 1 Cor. i. 24, where Christ is 
called cod dSvvayis and Ocod codia.—P. S.] 

t [i. e., here red per instrumentum effecte pro instruc 
mento, as if we say, the knife cuts, while it is the hand of 
man that cuts with the knife. So itis the Holy Spirit that 
operates through the gospel as the instrumentality.—P. 8.] 

t [dvvapts Oeod is not to be resolved into divine power 
(Jowett), but the gospel is a power in and through which 
God Himself works efficaciously, 7. ¢., so as to save the sin- 
ner by rousing him to repentance, faith, and obedience. 
Qeod is gen. autorts or rather possessivus. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 
18. Alford explains: ‘‘The bare substantive dvvapyis here 
(and 1 Cor. i. 24) carries a superlative sense : the highest and 
holiest vehicle of the divine power, the dvvauts Kar’ e£ox7jv.”" 
Umbreit remarks that the law is never called God’s power, 
but a light or teaching, in which man must walk.—P. 8.] 

(Or rather: every one, implies the wniversality ; that 
believeth, the subjective condition, of the gospel salvation ;. 
faith being the apprehending and appropriating organ. 
Paul says not: to every one who is circumcised, or baptized, 
or obeys the law, but, to every one that believeth. Without. 
faith, sacraments and good works avail nothing. But true 
saying faith is of course a living faith, including knowl 
edge of the truth, assent to the truth, and trust or cone 
fidence in Christ ; it submits to all the ordinances of Christ, 
and necessarily produces good works.—P. 8.] 
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as it cannot be said, on the one hand, that faith com- 
pletes objective salvation, so we cannot say, on the 
other, that it is a compulsory operation of salva- 
tion. It is the condition of the efficacy of salva- 
tion (John iii, 16, &.; see Gen. xv.), the causa ap- 
prehendens. 

To the Jew first. This priority is economical, 
as it rests upon the Old Testament revelation of 
God, and the faith of Abraham (chap. iv. 9); and as 
such it is: 1. The genetic priority, ‘‘ Salvation is 
of the Jews” [John iv, 22]. 2. The historical pri- 
ority (Chrysostom, and others). 3. A legal priority 
(as to form) of the nearest claim to the gospel 
in accordance with the direction given to the apos- 
tles, Acts i. 8 (Calov, De Wette, Tholuck), But not- 
withstanding all this, the Jew had no real right to 
the gospel, since salvation, 1, is not a product of 
Judaism, but of free grace; 2. faith is older than 
Judaism (chap. iv.); 8. faith itself is the reality and 
substance of which Judaism was only the symbol.* 

And also to the Greek. The “E111, is here 
the representative of all who are not Jews, [Jew 
and Grek here refer not to the national distinction, 
as Greek and Barbarian, ver. 14, but to the re- 
ligious antagonism of the world at the time, so that 
Greek is equivalent to Gentile. “Hid. x. Bao. is 
the Greek,’ Joud. x. “Eid. the Jewish, designation of 
all mankind; comp, Acts xiv. 1; 1 Cor, x. 32.— 
P.S. 

Yor. 17, For therein is the righteousness 
of God. Proof of the previous proposition, The 
Divxuug Peot sig omtyolay is amoxcduywes of 
the duxavoctvy Deon, &e. 

[Preciminary PHInoLogicaL REMARKS ON dv- 
xavogvuvyy AND THE CoGnate Trerms.—These are 
of primary importance in Paul’s Epistles, especially 
the Romans and Galatians. Their root, according to 
Aristotle (Zth. Nie. v. 2), is diva = twofold; hence 
Ovxacevy, to divide into two equal parts, to judge ; 
duzaotrc, judge, dispenser of justice, Others derive 
them from dixy (the daughter of Zeus and Themis), 
custom, right, judgment. At all events, the funda- 
mental idea of dvxewootwy is an even relation be- 
tween two or more parts where each has its due, 
or conformity to law and custom, a normal moral 
condition, According to Homer, he is duxavdtatog 
who best fulfils his duties to God and men. Plato 
develops the idea of righteousness in his Poli cia, 
and identifies it with moral goodness, In the Bible, 
the will of God, as expressed in the written law, and 
more fully in the perfect life of Christ, is the stand- 
ard both of morals and religion, which are always 
viewed as essentially connected. God Himself is 
righteous—?, e., absolutely perfect in Himself, and 
in all His dealings with His creatures, and requires 
man to aim at this perfection (Matt, v. 48), Accord- 
ingly, we may define the several terms (referring to 
the dictionaries and concordances for passages) as 
follows : 

dixavog, PX, conform to the law, inwardly 
as well as outwardly, holy, perfect. It is used in the 
absolute sense of God, in a relative sense of man, 
also of things. Du Cange: “ Aixavog dicitur vel 
de re vel de persona, in qua nec abundat aliquid nec 


* “Alford: ‘ Not that the Jow had any preference under 
¢hke gospel; only he inherits and has a precedence,” Words- 
worth: ‘First, in having a prior claim, as the covenanted 
peeple of God: first, therefore, in the season of its offer, 

ut not in the condition of its recipients after its accept- 
once.” Dr. Hodge refers sp®rov merely to the priority 
{x time, which is not sufticient.—P, 8.] 
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deficit, quae muneri suo par est, numeris suis abso 
luta.” 

Juxavootyy, MEI, jusitia, the normal 
moral and religious condition. If used of man, it 
means conformity to the holy will and law of God, 
godliness, or true piety toward God, and virtue 
toward man. If used of God, it is one of Mia 
moral attributes, essentially identical with His holi- 
ness and goodness, as manifested in His dealings 
with His creatures, especially with men. 

Suxavdo (doyitew sig dvxcwootvyy), PIS, 
justificare, to put right with the law, ¢ e., to declare 
or pronounce one righteous, and to treat him aecord- 
ingly. Etymologically, the word oug!:t to mean, to 
make just (since the verbs in 6m, derived from ad- 
jectives of the second declension, signify, to make 
a person or thing what the primitive denotes, 
as Tupldm, Jovdow, O99OM, gareQow, TEAEWOW = 
tuphov, &C., 7rovei). ‘But in Hebrew and Hellenis- 
tic, and often also in classical usage, it has a forensic 
sense, to which, however, when used of God, the ob- 
jective state of things, either preceding or succeed- 
ing, must correspond, for God’s judgment can never 
err, and His declaration is always effective. More 
of this, ad ii. 18 and iii, 21-31. Now for the par- 
ticular explanation of duxavoovvn Dov in our pas- 
sage. 

Ovxaboarg (hoywouds tHe Dixowootvnc) Justi- 
ficatio, the act of putting a man right with the law, 
or into the state of duxcvootwy. 

Ovratwpo, a righteous decree, judgment, ordi- 
nance.—P. 8. ] 

In view of the widely divergent explanations, it 
is necessary to make close distinctions. The right- 
eousness of God, understood absolutely in its com- 
plete New Testament revelation, or a&zoxcduyun, 
cannot apply immediately to righteousness before 
God (évimvoy tov 9<ot), in which case the geni- 
tive is taken objectively in a wider relation (thus 
Luther, Fritzsche, Baur, Philippi). For this right- 
eousness of faith presupposes justification. Nor can 
the word of itself denote the act of justification, 
even if we connect with it the result, the righteous. 
ness of faith, the genitive being taken in this case 
subjectively * in this sense: “‘ the rightness which 
proceeds from God, the right relation in which man 
is placed by a judicial act of God” (Meyer, after 
Chrysostom, Bengel, De Wette, and others).+ For 
the justification presupposes the atonement (chap. 
iii. 25), and the atonement is founded on the exer- 
cise of God’s righteousness, To this exercise the 
Apostle evidently refers in chap. iii. 25, 26, and he 
therefore does it here also in the theme, which, from 
its very nature, must encompass the whole idea of 
the Epistle, Absolute righteousness, like absolute 
grace and truth, is first revealed in Christianity, It 
is the righteousness which not only institutes the 
law of the letter, and requires righteousness in man, 
and, in its character of judge, pronounces sentence 


. as genitive of origin and procession. See Meyer. 


t (So also Alford: ‘ God’s righteousness—not His at 
tribute of righteousness, ‘the righteousness of God,’ hut 
righteousness flowing from and acceptable to Him.” He 
then subjoins De Wette’s note. Hodge: ‘* The righteous- 
ness which God gives, and which He approves.” He alse 
quotes the remark of De Wette: “All interpretations 
which overlook the idea of imputation, as is done in the 
explanations given inyvhe Romunists, and also in that of 
Grotius, ace false,” . Stuart coufounds dtcaoovvn with 
Stxaiwors, and explains: ‘ duxasocdvyn Ge0d is the justifica- 
tion which God bestows, or the justification of which God 
is the author,”’—P. S.} / 
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and kills, but which at last reveals itself in union 
with love, or as grace in the form of righteousness, 
and produces righteousness in man. It accomplish- 
es all this; 1. As law-giving—that is, establishing 
the right—it institutes the law of the Spirit ; that is, 
it reveals it in the life of Christ as the personal 
power of the atonement. 2. In the power and suf- 
fering of this personal righteousness, it satisfies the 
demands of the righteousness of the law, and thus 
ehanges the symbolical iAcot/ voy into a real one. 
The atonement. 3. It communicates to believers the 
work and efficacy of Christ’s righteousness, by the 
spirit of His righteousness, as a gift of grace and 
principle of the new life in creative, operative justi- 
fication. 

Or briefly: The righteousness of God is the self- 
communication of the righteousness which proceeds 
from God, which becomes personal righteousness in 
the person of Christ, which, in His passion as pro- 
pitiation, satisfies the righteousness of the law (in 
harmony with the requirement of conscience), and, 
by the act of justification, applies the atonement to 
the believer for the sanctification of his life. 

As the doe, which avails before God, can be 
none other than the ddfa, which proceeds from God, 
and became personal in Christ, so can the righteous- 
ness which avails before God be none other than a 
righteousness which comes from God. It is the 
Ounevocivy éx 9200, in opposition to the dix. 7 
en, Phil. iii. 9; and therefore the dinaoctivy 
2évwmvov Fz0v, Rom. iii. 21, in opposition to the 
Ovncccogtvn @x tov vomov, chap. x. 5, There- 
fore it is God’s righteousness also in this sense, that 
man can never make out of it a righteousness of 
his own, though the Divine justification becomes the 
principle of his new life. Tholuck likewise allows a 
combination of the objective and subjective miean- 
ings, but decidedly rejects the inte:pretation of 
Ovzcvoctn, as an attribute of God, which he consid- 
ers iucompatible with the prophetic passage adduced. 
But this quotation does not explain righteousness, 
but faith, The statement of Tholuck, that Hof- 
mann (Sechrifibeweis, i. 625 f.) describes the dvzavo- 
oivy Ozov as an attribute of God, is not exact; he 
declares it only as a righteousness existing on the 
part of God.* We go so far as to understand by 
righteousness here a synthesis of righteousness and 
of love—a synthesis which, as grace according to its 
different relations under the supremacy of righteous- 
ness, and as the grace that establishes the new and 
the absolute right of the Spirit, is called righteous- 
ness, but which, under the supremacy of love, as the 
fountain of the new life, is called love. This impar- 
tial righteousness is revealed to believers as grace, 
and to unbelievers as wrath. When Tholuck says that 
dvx. is not the righteousness of God in fulfilment of 
the promises (Ambrose), nor retributive justice (Ori- 
gen), nor the essential righteousness which belongs 
to God (as Osiander once taught, and recently Hot- 
mann), nor the goodness of God (Morus), nor impar- 
tiality toward Jews and Gentiles (Semler), he has 
collected into one all the disjecta membra of the 


* [Hofmann says, l. ¢., p. 626: “ Einersetts bezeichnet 
txatogvyvn Veod eine Gerechtigkeit, welche Gottes ist; 
andererseits muss nack dem Zusammenhange etwas gemeint 
gein, das uns zu Theil wird.” We takes the word to mean, 
not an attribute of God, but a righteousness which God has 
established, and which constitutes the subject of the gospel 
preaching, and makes it a power of God unto salvation to 
every believer. Hence the apostolic office is called 9 dta- 
kovia THs Suxaocvvys. in opposition to the diaxovia THs 
Karaxpicews, 2 Cor, iii. 9.—P. 8.] 








central idea, that the dvxcvootvy (from diva, a rea 
lation between two, according to the Aristoteliar 
derivation of the word), establishes, maintains, and 
restores the relation between the personal God and 
the personal world according to their respective 
character (for the protection of personality), The 
omission of the article does not justify us in reading 
here, a@ righteousness of God; being inseparably 
connected with §<ot, it means rather the proper 
righteousness of God (see Winer’s Gramm.).* 
[Upon the whole, I agree with this interpreta. 
tion. The majority of evangelical commentators 
restrict the duzcvooivy Gov to God’s justifying 
righteousness ; some even ungrammatically identify 
it with justification (dvxcémovc), or God’s ‘‘ method 
of justification.” The fundamental idea of the Epis- 
tle as set forth in the theme, every expression used 


in vers. 16 and 17, and the contrast presented in 


ver. 18, point to a more comprehensive meaning, 
answering to the definition of the gospel as “‘ the 
power of God unto salvation,” full and final, from 
“all ungodliness and unrighteousness of men.” This 
implies a righteousness impartable as well as imput- 
able, or sanctifying as well as justifying—a right- 
eousness inherent in God, and manifested in Christ, 
which, by a living union with Christ, is to become 
the personal property and higher nature of the be- 
liever, so that, at the final judgment, no trace of 
unrighteousness will remain. Wordsworth (an An- 
glican) and Forbes (a Scotch Presbyterian LL.D.) 
independently arrive substantially at the same view 
with Lange. Wordsworth in loco says: ‘ This sig- 
nificant phrase, the righteousness of God, is not to 
be lowered, weakened, and impaired, so as to mean 
only the method of justification by which God ac- 
quits and justifies mankind, But it is the very right- 
eousness of God Himself, which is both imputed and 
imparted to men in Jesus Christ ‘the Rightcous’ 
(John ii, 1), who is ‘the Lord our righteousness’ 
(Jer. xxiii 6; xxxiii. 16), and who, being God from 
everlasting, and having also taken the nature of 
man, is made righteousness to us (1 Cor. i. 30), and 
does effectually, by His incarnation, and by our in 
corporation into Him, justify us believing on Him, 
and making Him ours by faith, so that we may not 
only be acquitted by God, but may become the right- 
eousness of God in Him (2 Cor, v. 21)” Forbes, in 
a long and able dissertation (Amal. Com., p. 102 ff), 
combines here the three Scripture meanings of 
duzcevcogtvyn, when used of God, viz.: “1. God’s 
retributive righteousness or justice (now manifested 
in God’s condemnation of sin, shown in giving His 
Son to die. for man’s sin on the cross—to induce 
thereby the believer to concur cordially in its con- 
demnation in himself); 2. God’s justifying right 
eousness (now manifested in Christ's exhibiting in 
the character of man a perfect righteousness—im 
putable to and appropriable by the believer, for his 
pardon and acceptance with God); 3. God’s saneti- 
fuing righteousness (also manifested in Christ as 
“the Lord our righteousness,” changing the believ- 
er’s heart the moment he is united by faith to Christ, 
and progressively mortifying within him all sin, and 
imparting eventually to him universal righteousness 
—appropriable in like manner through faith by the 
believer).” For further information, comp. the Hxeg 


* [Seventh ed. by Liimemann, § 19, No. 26, p. 118. The 
article is often omitted before such substantives as are fol- 
lowed by a genitive of possession, ¢. g., eis evayyedtoy Oeod 
Rom. i. 20; émi mpdcwmov aitav, Matt. xvii. 6; vou kupiov 
1 Cor. ii. 16, &e.—P. 8.) 
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Noles on chaps. ii, 18, and iii, 21-81; Doctr'nal 
and Hthical on iii. 21-31, No. 5; also the following 
works: Winzer, Progr. de voce. \izavog, 0vzavo- 
ciyn et drzavovy in P. ad Rom. Hp., Leipzig, 
1831; Rauwenhoff, Disqwisitio de loco Paulino, 
gui est de Juzravwmoer, Lugd. Bat., 1852; Lipsius, 
Die Paulinische Rechtfertigungslehre, mit Vorwort 
von Liebner (who differs from Lipsius), Leipzig, 
1853 (220 pp.);* Schmid, Biblische Theologie, 
Stuttg, 18538, vol. ii, p. 331 ff; Wieseler, Corn, 
on Gal. ii, 16, G6tt., 1859, p. 176 ff (who very 
learnedly and ably defends the orthodox Protestant 
view); Hodge, on Romans, iii, 20 (new ed., Philad., 
1866, p. 126 ff); Forbes, on Romans (Hdinb., 1868), 
pp. 102-144, The doctrinal treatises on justification 
oy faith will be mentioned below, ad ili, 21-31, Doc- 
tr.nal and Ethical, No. 5, pp. 138 f.—P.8.] 

Is revealed [amoxahimtetan is being re- 
vealed ; the present tense marks the continuous, pro- 
gressive revelation of righteousness——P. 8.]. The 
amoxahinmtery is distinguished from the gave- 
eoty by being God’s revelation, which proceeds from 
God, and addresses itself to the inward spiritual world 
(Gal. i. 16); while the gavegoiy denotes the same 
revelation as manifested in the outward life from the 
inward spiritual world (John ii, 11). The revelation 
of wrath is also an azozcduyug ce 18), although 
the wrath is revealed in exterval manifestation ; for 
it is only by the conscience, that the facts connected 
therewith are first recognized as the phenomena of 
wrath, and it is only in the light of the New Tes- 
tament truth that they are recognized completely. 
zy wvut@. The gospel is the medium. 

From faith to faith. [It is connected with 
the verb azoxaliatetar by De Wette, Meyer, 
Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford; with the noun dizavooiy 
(sc. otoa or yevouévy) by Bengel, Philippi, Hodge, 
Forbes. The former agrees better with the position 
of the words, and with <é¢ aioty, the latter with 
ix miotemc, comp. Rom, ix. 30; x. 6.—P. 8. 
The idea of faith appears here in accordance with 
the comprehensive idea of righteousness, and there- 
fore as a hearty, trustful self-surrender (to rest and 
lean upon, j7%2811), which includes both knowledge 
and belief, assent and surrender, appropriation and 
application. [Faith is neither the efficient cause 
nor the objective ground of justification, but the in- 
strumental cause and subjective condition ; as eating 
is the condition of nourishment. As the nourishing 
power is in the food, which, however, must be re- 
ecived and digested before it can be of any use, so 
the saving power is in Christ’s person and work, but 
becomes personally available, and is made our own, 
only by the appropriating organ of faith. This 
appropriation and assimilation must be continually 
renewed; hence é% wlotews ei¢ miatoy.— 
P.S.] The distinction between from faith and ¢o 
faith is variously explained. Origen refers it to 
Old Testament and New Testament faith.| (cu- 
menius [Olshausen, De Wette, Alford, Philippi]: 
ano miotemo sig motetorta [ for the believer ; 
comp. iii, 22, where the dix. M<oti is said to be elc 


* (Lipsius says, p. 22, without proof: ‘The general 
Greek significance of the word dukatdw remains justum fa- 
eeye, and must therefore have the preference before jus- 
fem habere.”’ To this Dr. Liebner, and Wieseler, on Gal. 
fi. 16, p. 179, justly object. Lipsius admits, however, that 
Sirctdw ix Paul means justum habere, only not always, nor 
exclusively.—P. 8.] 

ft [So also Chrysostom and Theodoret. A modification 
ao tiew is Tertullian’s : Ex fide legis in fid-» evangelit. 





mavtag tov mortevoytac.—P. S.]. Theophylact, 
and others; For the promotion of faith. Luther: 
From weak to strong faith.* Batmgarten-Crusius : 
From faith as conviction to faith as sentiment. De 
Wette: 1. Faith as conditional; 2. faith as recep- 
tive. For other meanings, see Tholuck (also the 
view of Zwineli, that the second ziotvg means ‘the 
faithfulness of God). [Meyer: The revelation of 
righteousness proceeds from faith and aims at faith, 
ut jides habeatur (similarly Fritzsche, Tholuck). 
Bengel and Hodge connect é% miotews sig miotw 
with duzovootvy, and take it as intensive, like the 
phrase, “death unto death,” ‘‘life unto life,” so as 
to mean jfidem meram, entirely of faith, without any 
works. Ewald understands é% miotemg of Divine 
faith (?), eis mist of human faith, which must 
meet the former.—F. S.] It may be asked, if the 
key to the passage may not be sought in chap. iii, 
22, since the second half of that chapter is in gen- 
eral a commentary on this passage. Comp. Heb. xii. 
2: “The author and finisher of our faith.” At al 
events, the Apostle acknowledges, like the author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, the difference between 
degree of faith which receives the revelation pro. 
phetically and apostolically, in order to proclaim it, 
and a more general degree of faith, which, through 
the agency of preaching, extends into the world, 
Comp. Heb. xi. 1 ff. 

As it is written. The same quotation from Hab, 
ii. 4 is found in Gal. iii, 11 and Heb, x. 38. The Apos- 
tle will here (as in ver. 2 and chaps. iv. and x.) prove 
the harmony of the gospel with the Old Testament, 
The passage in the Prophet Habakkuk declares: The 
just shall live by his confidence, his faith (Is. xxviii, 
16). Therefore the most of the elder expositors, 
and some of the recent ones (Philippi, and others), 
thus explained the maxim of the Apostle: The just 
shall live by his faith, But according to Beza, 
Meyer [Hodge], and others, the Apostle’s expression 
must be construed thus: The man who is justified 
by faith, shall live. Meyer properly says: Paul had 
a good reason to put this meaning into the prophetic 
expression: since the just man, if he would live by 
faith, must have been justified by faith. We read 
in Habakkuk two concrete definitions: ‘ Behold, 
puffed up [mops min], not upright is bis soul 
[his life] within him [12 ivb2 Moawe-Nxd], But 
the just man, he shall live by his faith.” That is, 
as the puffed-up soul is puffed’ up because it is not 
upright, and has no sound life, so is it the mark of 
the just man that he acquires his life by faith. The 
additional profundity which the New Testament 
gives to this Old Testament expression, does there- 
fore not really change even the expression, much less 
the sense. [I prefer the connection of & miotemg 
with Cyoetov, which is more agreeable to the He. 
brew (although the other is favored by the Masoretie 
accentuation), and this is adopted also by Tholuck, 


* [This is only a modification of the preceding explana- 
tion, and is substantially held also by Erasmus, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Beza, Wordsworth, Forbes. The sense is: 
Beginning and ending with faith, from one degree of faith 
to another; faith is a vital principle and constant growth, 
receiving grace for grace, going from strength to strength, 
till it is transformed from glory to glory. Development is 
the law of spiritual as well as physical life; but in all the 
stages of growth of Christian life, the vital principle is tha 
same; hence é« micrews cis miotiv, from or out of faith as 
the root, unto faith as the blossom and fruit; faith, as Ben- 
gel says, the prora et puppis, the fore-deck and hind-deck 
of a ship—v. ¢., all in all. Comp. amd Sogns cis Sdgar, | 
‘“‘from glory to glory,” 2 Cor. iii. 18, and ‘from strength — 
to strength,” Ps. lxxxiv. 7.—P. S.] 
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De Wette, Philippi, Delitzsch (ad Hab. ii, 4), Ewald, 
Foroes. See Textual Note * above. The sense, how- 
ever, is not essentially altered. The emphasis lies, at 
all events, on ziotve, which is, of course, living faith, 
Cyoetoav is to be taken in the full sense of the 
Coy uivivvos, as revealed in Christ. The Apostle, 
ts Delitzsch remarks, puts no forced meaning into the 
vords of the prophet, but simply places them into 
he light of the New Testament. Habakkuk ends 
where Paul begins.—P, 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The fundamental theme. The joyfulness of 
the Apostle in anticipation of preaching the gospel 
without shame even in Rome, the central seat of the 
conceit of human wisdom. The source of this cheer- 
fulness: The gospel is the power of God, &c. The 
hervic spirit of faith, philanthropy, and hope, ele- 
vaces hira above all hesitation. But how far is the 
gospel a power of God? See ver. 17, and the Eweg. 
-Votes thereon. Especially on the righteousness of 
God, and the two fundamental forms of faith (the 
faith which has established preaching, and the faith 
which is established by preaching). 

[2. St. Bernard: Justus «x fide sua vivet, utique 
st vivat et ipsa: aliter quomodo vitam dabit, si ipsa 
sit mortua (The just man shall live by his faith, if 
his faith itself live; otherwise how shall that which 
is itself death, give life ?).—P. S.] 

[3. “If the subject of the Epistle is to be stated 
in few words, these should be chosen: 10 evayyéduov, 
divas Oxov sig COMTI Clay maYTL TH TrOTEKovTL. 
This expresses it better than merely ‘justification by 
fuith, which is, in fact, only a subordinate part of 
the great theme—only the condition necessitated by 
man’s sinfulness for his entering the state of salva- 
fon: whereas the argument extends beyond this, to 
the death un‘o sin and/ fe unto God and carrying 
forward of the sanct ‘fying work of the Spirit, from 
its first fruits even to its completion;” Alford. 
Forbes (Anal. Com., p. vii.) likewise denies that 
justification by faith, especially if presented in a 
bare, forensic form, is the leading doctrine of the 
Epistle. ‘The grand truth here enunciated is the 
warm, living reality of a personal UNION with CHRIST 
(contrasted with the previous union with Adam), by 
which, in place of the sin unto DEATH communicated 
by the first head of humanity, Christ’s R1@HTEOUS- 
NEsS and LIFE are communicated to the believer, 
and become the inward quickening mover of every 
thought, feeling, and action. Thus is the distinction 
preserved, yet the indissoluble connection clearly 
evinced, between justification and sanctification, as 
being but two aspects of one and the same UNION of 
the believer with Curisr—just as the dying branch 
ingrafted into the living vine is then only reckoned, 
and may justly be declared to be, a sound, living 
branch, when the union has taken place—because 
the assurance is then given of its being made so 
finally and fully, the vital juices of the vine having 
Iready begun to circulate within it.”—P. S.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Whence is it that many are ashamed of the gos- 
pel of Christ? Either, 1. They do not know it 
fully; or, 2. if they know it, they have not the 
sourage to confess it—Why do we not need to be 
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ashamed of the gospel of Christ? Because, i. I 
is of Divine origin; 2. of Divine import; 3. of 
Divine operation.—He who is ashamed of the gos 
pel, is also ashamed of the Lord, True shame comes 
from God, false shame from the devil. Shame and 
shame.—Christianity the universal religion.—The 
shades of the law vanish; the stars of Greece grow 
pale at the rising sun of the gospel.—The righteous. 
ness which God approves is the chief import of the 
gospel.—The fundamental thought of the Epistie to 
the Romans is also the fundamental thought of the 
Reformation. 

Lournzer: The power of God is suck a force as 
to elevate man from sin to righteousness, from death 
to life, from hell to heaven, from the kingdom of the 
devil to the kingdom of God; and gives him eter- 
nal salvation. 

Starke; As the gospel is a power of God, he 
denies it who constantly appeals to his weakness, 
and presents it in opposition to the gospel—Though 
the gospel is the power of God, no one will be com- 
pelled to be saved, but every one possesses his own 
freedom to resist, and is therefore responsible.— 
Hepincer: Who would be ashamed of medicine 
when he is sick? or of light when he is blind, and 
would like to see? Wo to those who are ashamed 
of the words and office of Christ ! 

Lance: Many a person is not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ; but yet, if he is ashamed to follow 
Christ, he is in reality ashamed of the gospel itself 
in its true application and appropriation.—Faith is 
like a bucket, by which we draw grace for grace 
from that fulness of Jesus which contains the gos- 
pel. 

SprenEer: Faith in Christ, confidence in the grace 
of God in Christ, is the beginning of our salvation, 
and will remain its instrument to the end. There- 
fore, faith must always endure and increase, and will 
thus grow from faith to faith—from one degree of 
light and power to another. 

Brneet: No one need be ashamed of what is 
mighty and Divine (ver. 16). 

GrrtacH: There is something in the gospel of 
which the natural man is ashamed; therefore the 
Apostle confesses that this shame is conquered in his 
own case.—The effective power of God is not merely 
in the gospel, but it 7s the gospel itself. It is not 
merely a strength, from God, but it is His own 
strength. He works in and through the gospel. 

Lisco: The gospel is a power of God ; that is, 
a power in which He operates Himself. Therefore 
it is a holy, mighty, creative force, capable of saving 
all who believe it. On our part, faith is the von. 
dition that we must fulfil, the way to which we must 
conform, in order to obtain real salvation and de- 
liverance from temporal and eternal destruction by 
the gospel. 

Hevsner: The danger of being ashamed of the 
gospel is easily incurred. Yet it is a shame which 
is very reprehensible; for, 1. It is a miserable 
weakness and want of principle to be ashamed of 
what is best; 2. It is the grossest contempt of God 
to place the world higher and fear it more than 
Him ; and, 3. it is the meanest ingratitude toward 
God, 

Fr. A. Wotrr: The more the world boasts of 
its unbelief, the less should true Christians be ashamed 
of their faith, This is required: 1. For the honor 
of the truth; 2. the conversion of unbelievers; 
8. the salvation of our own souls. 

J. P. Lance: How sad the contrast between the 
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false shame of Christians and the boldness and shame- 
lessness of the world.—Who should be ashamed of 
the gospel? i. ¢., 1. Of God’s power and honor; 2. 
of the deliverance of men for their final salvation ; 
8. of the grand task of uniting Jews and Greeks 
(the law and culture) into a higher life.—The twofold 
confirmatory power of the gospel: 1. The first for: 
its Divine operation (ver, 16); 2. the second for: 
its Divine import (ver. 17).—The threefold for 
vers. 16, 17), or the ‘Aree grounds of joyous, evan- 
gelizing activity.—The righteousness of faith; 1. 
Very old (Habakkuk); 2. eternally new (Paul, Lu- 
ther); 3. always confirmed by true life. 

{Burxirr: The power of the gospel is not from 
the preachers of the gospel; therefore do not idol- 
ize them. But they are God’s instruments, and their 
words are the organ of the Spirit’s power; therefore 
do not think meanly of them —A justified man lives 
a-more holy, useful, and excellent lite than all oth- 
ers; but the life tnat a justified man lives is always 
one of faith.—HEnry (condensed): The reason why 
the Apostle made such a bold profession was, that 


sinners might be saved and believers edified.—Mac« 
kni@uT; The Apostle insinuates with great propriety 
that the gospel is not:an institution like the heathen 
mysteries, which were concealed from all but the 
initiated. The precepts of the gospel, being honor 
able in themselves and beneficial to society, cannot 
be too openly published.—Hopex: The salvation of 
men, including the pardon of their sins and the 
moral renovation of their hearts, can be effected by 
the gospel alone.—The power of the gospel does not 
lie in its pure theism, or perfect moral code, but in 
the cross—in the doctrine of justification by faith 
in a crucified Redeemer.—Whether we be wise or 
unwise, orthodox or heterodox, unless we are believ- 
ers, and receive ‘tthe righteousness which is of 
God” as the ground of acceptance, we have no share 
in the salvation of the gospel.—Sermons on ver. 16, 
by B. Wuicucorr, Joun Owen, Bisoop Warp, G, 
Esty, J. Erskine, Bishop Giipert, Isaac Warts, 
BisHor Sti,LInGFLEET, ZOLLIKOFER, E BRracKENe 
BURY, Go. BurpER, W. E, Cuannina, R, McCunynn, 
and Tuomas ArNnotp.—J, F. H.] 
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The Doctrine of Justification by Faith as the Restoration of the true Glorification 
of God. 


CHAPTERS I.-XI. 





FIRST DIVISION. 


SIN AND GRACE IN THEIR FIRST ANTITHESIS, THE REALLY RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
LIFE. THE ACTUAL ENTRANCE OF CORRUPTION AND SALVATION. GOD'S WRATH 
AT ALL HUMAN UNRIGHTEOUSNESS; THAT IS, THE WORLD’S REAL CORRUPTION 
MATURING FOR DEATH, AND HASTENED BY THE JUDGMENT OF GOD; AND THE 
OPPOSING JUSTIFICATION OF SINNERS THROUGH THE MERCY-SEAT, OR PARDON IN 
CHRIST IN RESPONSE TO FAITH. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF FAITH. 


Cuapters I. 18-V. 11. 


First Section.—The beginning of all the real corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in particuiar, 
together with the judgment pronounced on it, The neglect of the general revelation of God in crea. 
tion by the neglect of the real worship of God in thanksgiving and praise (chap. i. 18-21), 

Srconp Sxcrion.—The development of Gentile corruption under God’s judicial abandonment (the de» 
parture of His Spirit, and the decree of ripeness for judgment). From arbitrary symbolism to the 
worship of images and beasts ; from theoretical to practical corruption ; from natural to unnatural 
and abominable sins, to the completion of all kinds of crimes and iniquities, and to the demoniacal 
lust of evil, and even of evil maxims (chap. i, 22-82), 


18 For the wrath of God [God’s wrath] is revealed [in opposition to that revelation of 
God’s righteousness, ver. 17] from heaven against all ungodliness [godlessness] and un: 
righteousness [iniquity] of men, who hold [hold back]: the truth in unrighteous 
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19 ness; Because * that which may be known [which is known]* of God is manifest 
20 in them ;* for God hath shewed [God manifested]° 7¢ unto [to] them. For the 
invisible things of him [his unseen attributes] from the creation of the world 
are [are, since the creation of the world,|° clearly seen,’ being understood by 
the things that are made [by means of his works], even his eternal power and 
Godhead [Divinity,” Geadzjg, not Oeozyg]; so that® they are without excuse 
21 [inexcusable, cvamokoyyzovg]. Because that, when they knew God [because, 
knowing God, or, although they knew God, dict yrorteg tov Bedr], they glorified 
him not as God, neither were thankful [they did not glorify him as God, nor 
give thanks to him as God]; but became vain in their imaginations [thoughts], 
and their foolish heart was darkened. 

23 Professing themselves to be wise, they became fools, And changed [ex- 

changed] the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made like to cor- 

ruptible man [for a likeness of an image of corruptible man], and to [of] birds, 
and fourfooted beasts [quadrupeds], and creeping things [reptiles]. 

24 Wherefore God also” gave them up to uncleanness, through the lusts of 
their own hearts [God delivered them over, in the lusts of their hearts, to 
uncleanness|, to dishonor their own bodies between themselves [so that their 

25 bodies were dishonored among them|].‘* Who changed [They who exchanged] 
the truth of God into [for] a lie, and worshipped and served the creature more 

26 [rather] than the Creator,’ who is blessed forever. Amen. For this cause 
God gave them up [delivered them over] unto [to] vile affections [shameful 
oassions|:"* for even their women did change [exchanged] the natural use into 

27 |for] that which is against nature: And likewise also the men, leaving the 
natural use of the woman, burned in their lust [lustful excitement] one 
toward another; men with men working that which is unseemly [working the 
(well known) indecency, 71 aicyjuoovryy], and receiving in themselves that recom- 
pense of their error which was meet [the due reward of their error]. 

28 And even as they did not like [And as they did not deem it worthy, or worth | 
while, ovx eéoxiuacar] to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them over to’ 
a reprobate [worthless, addximor]** mind, to do those things which are not con- 

29 venient [becoming];*° Being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication,” wick- 
edness [malice], covetousness, maliciousness [badness]; full of envy, murder, 

30 debate te goog], deceit, malignity; whisperers, Backbiters [slanderers], 
haters of God,’* despiteful eebsat proud, boasters, inventors of evil things 

31 [villanies], disobedient to parents, Without understanding, covenant-breakers 

32 ee oreee, without natural affection, implacable,” unmerciful: Who, know- 
ing [although they well know] the judgment [just decree] of God, that they 
which [who] commit [practice, zgécoorzeg] such things are worthy of death, not 
only do the same, but have pleasure in them that do them [approve of those 
who practise them, cvrevdonovow toig mecooovow]. 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 18.—[Or hinder. So Lange and Meyer: aufhalien. This is the meaning of xaréxew here, as in 2 Thess. it. 
6, 7; Luke iv. 42. Comp. the Hreg. Notes, as also the note of Alford in loe.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 19.—[S-dre, contracted from &’ 6, 7, means (like 66) originally, propter quod, Be Boi rem, qua Te, on 
secount of which, wherefore, and draws an inference from the preceding sentence ; but in the N. T. it is always, and in 
the classics occasionally, used in the sense of 61a rodro ort, propterea quod, quia, because that, because, and assigns 2 reason 
for a preceding assertion, like ydp, for. It may here give the reason why the wrath of God is revealed (Meyer), or it 
may explain the words 7av thy aA. . . . Katexdvtwv (De Wette, Tholuck, A ford). See Excg. Notes. Lachmann, Tischen- 
dort, Meyer, Alford separate duére from ver. 18 simply by a comma; Tholuck, Fritzsche, Theile, Philippi, by a period.- - 

s 


8 Ver. 19.[7d yrwordy rod Beod, quod notwm est Det (Vulg.). This is the sense of yywords in the N. T., the 
Sept., and the Apocrypha (Luke ii. 44; John xviii. 15,16; Actsi, 19; ii. 14; iv. 16, &.), as ayyworos means unknown (Acta 
xvii. 23); while, in the classics, yywords usually signifies knowable, erkennbar, as distinct from yrwrds, known (which 
word does not occur in the Greek Testament). The authorized version, therefore, is inconsistent with the biblical (though 
not with the classical) usage of the term, and conveys a false idea; for the heathen did not know all that may be known 
of God, but, as clearly appears from what follows, they knew only that which may be learned from the genera! revelation 
in the book of nature and reason, as distinct from the special revelation in the Bible and in the person of Christ. To ree 
tain the BE. V., and to supply (with Robinson, sub yywords), without revelation, is arbitrary. Lange translates Kenntniss, 
Knowledge ; but yywordy is objective, yvmous is subjective, and does not suit davepdy eorw ev avrots. There is no ware 
rat in the usus loquendi for identifying the two, unless it be Gen. ii. 9, LAX. : yyworov Kahov Kai movnpod. The Apostle 

urposely avoided the term yao or émiyywors Tod Oeod, which is used in the N. T. of the true knowledge of God in 
hrist (comp. John xvii. 3), and chose the more general and objective term yvwordv, that which is patent to all men in 
the works of creation.—P. 8.] : eas ‘ Liat, eats : 

4 Ver. 19.-[davepdv éatev év avrois, in illis (Vulg.), te.) év Tals Kapdiats avt@y, im their hearts; comp. ti, 
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15; Gal. i. 16. It refers to the inborn consciousness of God whichis inseparable from our reason, and it contains the germ 
of the ontclogical argument of Anselm. Dr. Lange, however, renders, with Erasmus and others: unter thnen, among 
them. Sve Exeg. Notes. Luther’s version (‘hnen) ignores the preposition év.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 19.—[ébavépwoer, the historic aorist, referring to the original creation.—P. S.] 

6 Ver, 20.—[ra yap adpara avrod amd Kricews KéaMov Tois TojMacW voovueva KaDopaTar. KFiats here means the 
act of creation, roujpacr (dativus instrwmentt), the things created, or creatures, and lence émé is here not = ex, which 
would be tautological, but, like the Hebrew 7, from the time af, or since, a condito mundo,—P. 8.] | 

7 Ver. 20.—[Alford objects to the E, V. and translates are perceived ; but this destroys the striking oxymoron, adpaza 
cadoparar, invisibilia videntur, das Unschaubure wird erschaut, the invisible becomes vistble, or the unseen 18 seen, viz , by 
the mind’s eye (voovpeva). The compound kafopay (drag Aeyéuevov in the N. T.) means to look down from a higher 
Pe to take a survey, and hence otten intensities the simple verb = axpiBas opav, pervidere, perspicere, lo sve cleariy.— 





—_ 





8 Ver. 20.—[ @erdrns, GOrtlichke't, from @etos, divinus, refers to the Divine attributes, such as majesty, power, wis- 
dom, goodness, whic are manifest in creation; while @ed7ns, dvitas, Dvity, Godhead, Gottheit, from @eds, refers to the 
Divine Being itself, who created the world and dwelt in Christ.—P. 8. 

9 Ver. 20.—[eis 76 with the infinitive (used by Paul seventeen times in the Romans alone), like the Latin ad with 
the gerwnd., indicates properly the intention, in hoc ut, in order that (comp. Rom. i. 11; iii. 265 iv. 11, 16, 18, &c.); but 
here it must indicate the Qntexded) result, = dare, itu ul, so that (vi. 12; vil. 4,5; 2 Cor.i.4; comp. the Exeg. Notvs, and 
Buttmann, WV 7. Gr., p. 227).—P. 8.] 

10 Ver. 24.—Kai is retained by Meyer on account of its adaptation. [It indicates the correspondgnce between 
men’s guilt and God’s judgment; but the external authorities, X. A. B. C., Vulgate, Orig., &c., are against 1. 

eR. 

11 Ver. 24. [rod aridecOar Ta cHuata adtav év avrots. The reading év avrots is sustained by &. A. B. C. D*., 
against the teat. rec., gv éavTois, among themselves, reciprocally. Meyer defends the latter reading (referring it 
to the persons, av’roy), in view of the frequent neglect of the retlex pronoun by the transcribers; ¢. g., ver. 27.— 
ariwdgeodae is passive (Beza, De Wette, Meyer, Lange, Alford), and not middle (Erasmus, Luther, EK. V.); ang 
hence avrév is preferable to avtHv, and év avtois to év éavrois, which may have arisen from imagining that *‘ they,” 
instead of ra cwpara, was the subject to atyud¢g.—The genitive, Tov arima¢., may be taken simply as gen. appositionis, 
explaining dxa$apoia, which consisted in their bodies being dishonored ; or as implying the purpose of God : in order 
that (ee eis 76); or as denoting the consequence: so that. I preter the last.—P. 8.] 

12 Ver. te once is used aituoAoyiK@s, quippe qui, sceing that they, such as, indicating the class to which 
one belongs, and implying the reason of the preceding statement. petiAAagav, umtauschten; the compound is 
stronger than 7AAagav, tuuschten ; ver. 22.—P. 8.] 

13 Ver. 25._[ mapa Tov kticavta, beyond, rather than, so as eventually to exclude the Creator altogether; comp. 
map éxeivov, Luke xviii. 14, and mapa gvotv, ver. 26. The nature of the case here decides for the exclusive rather than 
the comparative sense of apd, since idolatry is incompatible with the worship of the true God, who shares His honor 
with no creature. See the Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

14 Ver, 26.—[Or shameful lusts, lusts of dishonor, 7é6y druuias, “stronger than dria raéOy, as setting forth the 
status, atipia, to which the wa@q belonged” (Alford). Luther: schdndliche Liste. Lange: Leidenschaften der 
Schande. Meyer: schandbare Leidenschaften.—P. 8.] 

15 Ver. 28.—[The paronomasia between Soxiaagw and adéxtmos, which strikingly brings out the adjustment 
of the punishment to the sin, is lost in the E. V. The Vulg. renders it imperfectly : Non probaverunt—reprobrum sen- 
sum. Lange: Nicht witrdig hielten—unwitrdige (nichtsnutzige) Sinnesart. Conybeare and Howson: “ As they thought 
fit to cust out the acknowledgment of God, God gave them over to an outcast mind.’? Alford: ‘Because they repro= 
bated the knowledge of God, God gave them over to a reprobate mind.”? But both Conybeare and Alford omit the 
éxew.—P. 8. 

Oe Ver. 28.—[Ta wh KaPAKovTa, not becoming, or unbecoming, indecent, immoral. The E. Y. follows the Vulg. : ea 
que non conveniunt, But convenient is one of those words in the E. V. which have changed or modified their meaning, 
like prevent, let, &c., and are apt to bewilder the reader, aud to mislead him by a false light. Comp. Ta od avijKovra, 
Eph. v. 4; and on the difference between mj and ov«, Winer, § 55, 5, p. 449 (7th ed.).—P. 8.] 

17 Ver. 29.—As mopveia has already been mentioned, it is here probably inserted for completeness’sake by Cod. L. 
and others, or substituted for movypia. See Tischendorf. [It is omitted by x. A. B.C. K., Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Alford, Meyer, Lange. It may have arisen from movypia, but may as easily have been overlooked on account of the 
similar ty. Where the unnatural ropveta, which was mentioned before, prevails, the ordinary wopveta abounds also. 
Upon the whole, I would retain it.—P. 8.) 

18 Ver. 30.—[9e0a7vyets always used _in the passive sense: Oeouionror, hated by God (meaning the highest de- 
gree of reckless wickedness), and so taken Were by Fritzsche, De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Alford ; while the majority of 
commentators (heodoret. Gicumenius, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Ewald, Wordsworth, Hodge) and versions 
(Syriac, Luth., E. V.) incline to the active sense: puad@eor, Dei osores, enemies of Gud, Gottesfvinde. So Suidas: 
PeogTVvYyE LS Ocomiantor, of amd Beod migovmevoe Kal ot Oedy mLcodVTEsS* Tapa SETG aToTTOAW FeogTUYES ovxt ot baa 
Ocod frcovmevor, GAA’ ot pucodvTes Tov Oedv. The advocates of the active sense refer to Ocourorjs an Bpotootvyys as 
analogies: but Meyer insists that these, too, have the passive meaning, especially Oeouroys = Ocoorvyiys, the opposite” 
of OcopiAjs. Usage is undoubtedly in favor of the passive ; but the connection, and the Scripture idea of God, are in 
favor of the active sense. The Apostle here describes the sins of the heathen, and not their punishment; aud God hates 
sin, but loves the sinner. See the Exrg. Notes.—P. 8] ned 

19 Ver. 31.—aomévéovs [in the teat. rece. after aorépyous] is not sufficiently sustained by Codd. C. D., al. and 
sounds rather weak between these strong terms. [Omitted by X. A. B, D*. G., and cancelled by Mill, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, Meyer. Alford regards it as a gloss in margin to explain aguv@érous ; Meyer as an insertion from the simi- 
lar catalogue, 2 Tim. iii. 3.—P. 8.) 


GrnERAL RemarKs.—The whole section, in its 
progress to the end of the chapter, relates more par- 
ticularly to the heathen world (Tholuck, Meyer), 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Yet it describes the corruption in its original form 
as a general corruption of humanity. The antithe- 
sis: Heathendom and Judaism was a subsequent 
aevelopment. Ver, 24, with its causality in vers. 
22 and 28, constitutes the more definite beginning 
of heathenism, Tholuck recommends the treatise 
of Adam, Hvxercitationes Hxegetice, 1712, pp. 501- 
738, on the section vers, 18-32. Tholuck remarks; 
“What the Apostle says of the relations of the Gen- 
tile world, and afterwards of the Jews, to God, natu- 
rally applies to their universality, but to individu- 
als only in a greater or less degree,” We add: So 
that a telative opposition is embraced within the 
geueral j idgment (see chap. ii. 6 ff.), 





First Section, vers. 18-21. 


, Ver. 18. For God’s wrath is revealed. The 
anozxchupus of the doy7 Got, as the revelation 
which was historically earlier, is contrasted with the 
revelation of the righteousness of God from faith. It 
is therewith intimated that that righteousness denotes 
grace, or justifying righteousness ; but that the doyh 
Gov is an exercise of penal righteousness which pre- 
cedes it.* The wrath of God, as an emotion of God, 


* (The wrath of God is an anthropopathic but most 
truthful expression of the punitive justice and holiness of 
God over-against sin, and perfectly larmonizes with Hts 
love, wich is holy, and repels the evil with the same eres 


CHAPTER I. 18-32. 
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is His personal displeasure at sin as acéfevc, as 
conscious transgression, as apostasy, as unbelief, and 
therefore as the limitation of His personal revelation 
in the world. It is a displeasure which is revealed 
by such decrees of penal justice as death and the 
terrors of death, especially in retribution for ob- 
structions placed in the way of the divine life (Exod. 
iv, 14, 24; Ps. xc. 7, 8), by a decree of blindness 
in retribution for the hinderances to His truth (the 
present passages; Is. vi. 10; Rom. ix.; 2 Cor. iii, 
14; Matt. xiii, 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 26), 
by the abandonment to the lusts of the’ flesh in 
retribution for the general resistance to His Spirit 
(Eph. ii, 3), and finally, by a decree of reprobation 
and condemnation in retribution for the hinderances 
to salvation by apostasy and unbelief (Matt. iii. 7; 
xxii. 13; John iii. 36; Rom. v. 9), Comp. my arti- 
cle, Zorn Gottes, in Herzog’s Healencyklopedie. This 
doy? Gov has its amoxcadiyue immediately, so far 
as it is declared to the conscience of man as God’s 
decree from heaven; but it becomes especially an 
azoxcdiyuc by the witness of the law, and is per- 
fected in the light of the gospel. It is revealed in 
a real manner from heaven, as a message from the 
height of the holy, supernatural world, and from the 
throne of Divine government. And it is revealed in 
an ideal way by the light of righteousness, which, 
like.a flame of wrath from the kingdom of the Spirit, 
shines down into the realm of consciously guilty 
human life, and explains its dark fate. The older 
writers understood by ogy7, punishment alone, tak- 
ing metonymically the operation for the cause [ meio- 
nymia cause pro effectu = zxd)acrc, tyumota]. But 
we must unite both. The opposite of dgyy is not 
raerely cyctzy (Tholuck), but Z<og (see my Positive 
Dogmatik, p. 109). According to De Wette [and 
Alford], wrath is only an anthropopathice conception 
of the righteousness of God in punishment; but by 
this interpretation its procession &z° oigavot is ob- 
literated. The internal @zozcadvyse of wrath in- 
volves its external gavégmoue, but it is one-sided to 
confine it to the punishment which God has deter- 
mined for the heathen world (De Wette), or the 
wretched condition of the world at that time (KOll- 
ner), or to the manifestation of the punishment in 
the conscience (Tholuck), or in the gospel (Grotius). 
From the beginning, the deeds of wrath have ever 
succeeded the acéfeva in its opposition to God’s 
government and revelation. But the complete azo- 
nzodvyicg thereof does not appear before the New 
Testament azoxaduyuc of grace, The reason of 
this is, that the world’s guilt reaches its climax in 
the crucifixion and death of Christ. The aoéPeva— 
the rebellion of unbelief to the revelation of the 
divine light and life (chap. ii. 4, 5; viii. 6, 7)—sums 
up the whole idea of sin which incurs the guilt of 
God’s wrath. The idea of the ogyz itself is God’s 
abandonment of man to the judgment of death. 
And the idea of the azozcduyrg of this d6oyy is the 
entire revelation of the judgment of God in the cor- 
ruption of the world amid the light of the gospel, 


gy with which it attracts the good. No man can love, who 
cannot hate. Wrath, or hatred, is inverted love. But 
while the wrath of man is a passion, and destroys the sin- 
ner, God’s wrath is a calm and holy energy, and restores 
the sinner by destroying sin. Meyer in loc,: “‘ Der Zorn Got- 
tes ist die Licbe des heiligen Gotles zu allem Guten in threr 
entgegengeselzten Energie gegen alles Bose.”? He quotes Lac- 
tantius, De ira Dei, v. 9: ‘Si Deus non trascitur impiis 
et injustis, nec pios justosque diligit ; in rebus enim diversis 
aut in utramque partem movert necesse est, aut in neutram.” 
Comp, also Tholuck on Matt. v. 22, and Harless on Eph. iii. 
3.—P. 8.] 
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for the conscience of humanity, especially the body 
of believers. The idea of the ovgavdg is the heav« 
enly world in its ideal laws, which lie also at the 
foundation of the earth!y world, and react against 
all abnormal conduct with punishment and deatb 
The present, ezozodAintetar, must be emphasixed , 
it is neither merely a historical reference to the mis. 
ery of the old world (Killner, and others), nor , with 
Chrysostom, and others) a reference to the future 
day of wrath. It means, rather, a pregressive reve 
lation of the judgment in opposition to which the 
progressive revelation of the righteousness of salva- 
tion in the gospel acquires its perfect significance 
and clearness. The az’ oigavoti certainly refers 
chiefly to a&moxadumtetow, but it is indirectly de 
clared thereby that the 6077 Oot is from heaven, 
although, as a judgment immanent in life itself, it 
breaks forth from its internal state, or is caused by 
it. Special interpretations of the éey7: The religion 
of the Old Testament (Bengel); storms and natural 
disasters (Pelagius); external and internal necessi- 
ties of the times (Baumgarten-Crusius), 

Against all ungodliness and unrighteous. 
ness. The actif [godlessness, impiety] is the 
fundamental form of personal misconduct toward 
God; but the word is more especially significant in 
that it describes ungodliness as the absence of rever- 
ence for God. See ver. 21. The ddixie [unright- 
eousness, iniquity] is the correspondent fundamental 
form of misconduct toward God’s law in life, and 
therefore not toward our neighbor alone. Theo- 
phylact, Tholuck, and many others: Profanitas 
in Deum, injuria in proxemum. [So Hodge - 
aoéPeva, impiety toward God; adexta, injustice 
toward men,—P. §.] Meyer, on the contrary: Irre- 
ligiousness and immorality, which is supported by 
the following description, [°?AcéfSea is the fount. 
ain of advzic, but both act and react upon each 
other.—P. S.]—Of men. Antithesis of 6077 9:00. 
The word signifies, first, the universality of guilt; 
second, the weakness of man’s enmity against Al- 
mighty God. 

Who hold back the truth. Description of 
the obstructions which, as the wicked reaction against 
the revelation of God, cause the reaction of Divine 
displeasure in the form of the deyy. The truth is 
the revelation of God in its most general sense, as 
the unity and harmony of all the single Divine acts 
of revelation, with a special reference here to the 
natural revelation of God (vers. 19, 20); although 
the doctrines of the gospel (of which Arnmon ex. 
plains o79<vc) must not be excluded from the gen. 
eral idea, nor must the natural knowledge of God 
be substituted for the revelation of God. The xat- 
évevy (to grasp, to hold, here with the acces. 
sory idea of holding back) strikingly denotes hin- 
derance, keeping back (Meyer, improperly, keeping 
down); as is the case with xatalauPavew in John 
i, 5.* An odd explanation is this: ‘‘ Who possess 
the truth with unrighteousness; that is, sin against 
better knowledge” (Michaelis, Koppe, Baur).—In 





* [Wordsworth in loe.: ‘‘ Holding, keeping down, the 
truth in ungodliness, as in a prison-house. Men have ins 
earcerated the truth, and hold hera captive under restraint 
and durance, with the bars and bolts of a depraved will 
and vicious habits, so that she cannot go forth and brea she 
the air und sce the light, and do works suitable to her c1vu 
nature.” The passage implies, however, that man has rhe 
xeranants of the Divine image in him, and that, though 
fallen in Adam, he may fall still deeper by obscuring and 
| suppressing the elements of truth in his reason and con« 
science. The reference to karaAapBavev, John i. 5, is 
; questionable. But see Lange in loc.—P. 8.] 
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unrighteousness. Not adverbial (Reiche, e¢ a/.), 
but instrumental (Meyer).* The word must be un- 
derstood here in the wide sense, according to which 
all sin is &dvxta. See 1 John iii. 4. The sentence 
must be understood, however, in its general force, 
though with special reference already to the Gen- 
tiles, The history of this xatéyevy is the history of 
the kingdom of darkness in humanity, which is con- 
summated in the aytxeiwevoc, 2 Thess. ii. 8; comp. 
especially also 2 Thess. i, 8. According to De 
Wette, the xatéyew operates so as not to let the 
truth come to appearance and development. But it 
also so operates as to pervert the individual elements 
of the truth into distortions, errors, and strong de- 
lusions, and thereby calls down the wrath of God. 
We must observe how decidedly the Apostle here 
views the azvatia ethically as eet9eve; and how 
he derives the errors of unbelief from unrighteous- 
ness, and from misconduct toward the ethical laws 
of the inner life. 

Ver. 19. Because that which is known of 
God.+ The Svoce in ver, 19 may be regarded as 
an explanation of the statement in ver, 18, with 
special reference to the holding back of the truth of 
God; the dvote in ver. 21 as the explanation of 
the preceding avamohoyytousg evar; and the dvd 
in ver. 24, as well as the dv& tovto in ver, 26, as 
the explenation of the revelation of God’s wrath. 
Though the dvdtz of ver. 19 is not to be regarded 
exactly the same as yao, it does not serve specially 
as a proof of the motive for Divine wrath. For 
more particular information, see Tholuck and Mey- 
er. 

‘he knowledge of God.§ Tholuck distin- 
guishes three meanings of yywotov: 1. That 
which is known of God (Itala, Vulg., De Wette 
[Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. S.]); 
2. what may be known (Photius, and many others; 
Rickert); 3. knowledge [ = yviou. Fritzsche, Tho- 
luck, Hodge.—P. 8.]. He shows that yywordc, ac- 
cording to the classical use of the language, means, 
what may be known ; while yymtog means, what is 
known. But in the Septuagint and New Testament 
the signification, known, is undoubted. Neverthe- 
less, many expositors, from the time of Origen down 
to the present [Theophylact, @cumenius, Erasmus, 
Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Ewald], have pronounced in 
favor of the translation, what may be known. But 
this signification does not make good sense, since it 
is difficult to distinguish between what may, and what 
may not be known of God, and since every thing 
that may be known of God was by no means re- 
vealed at the beginning to the nations (see Meyer). 
We understand what is known of God concretely as 
knowledge [Kenntniss, yviiovg], notitia dei—which 
should become true knowledge [Hrkenniniss, izi- 
yvwovs| by living appropriation. Luther has made the 


* [Also Alford, who justly remarks that the pregnant 
av, “in and by,’? implies that their déucéa is the status 
wherein, and the instrument whereby, they hold back the 
truth lit up in their consciences.—P. S.] 

t (Vers. 19, 20, as also vers. 20-26, and ver, 27 of this 
chapter, are quoted by Hippolytus, in his recently discov- 
ered Philosophumena, or Refut. omnium heres., lib, ix. 0. 
®, R eg and v. 7, p. 140, ed. Duncker and Schneidewin.— 

t [These two commentators, however, differ in their ex- 
position of dué7. See Textual Note 2. The Apostle proves 
first that men had the adjGeva (19, 20), and then that they 
held it back, and perverted it into a lie (21-23), and that 
Te reore (66) God’s wrath came upon them (24 ff.).— 


; § [So Dr. Lange translates 7d yrwordy rod eos, but I 
vannot agree. See Textual Note 8.—P. §,] 


untenable distinction, that the reason of man can know 
that God is, but cannot know who or what He is. 
Tholuck justly remarks that the Apostle immediately 
afterward speaks of a certain knowledge of the nature 
of God. [The book of nature is a zadevtnovos 
Deoyyootiag, as Basi: <“Hexaémeron, i.) calls it, a 
school of the general knowledge of God, and thers 
is no nation on earth which is entirely destitute of 
this knowledge.—P. 8.] 

Is manifest among them.* Erasmus, Grotiug 
Kollner, and Baumgarten-Crusius, adopt this expla- 
nation.t On the contrary, Tholuck, Meyer, and De 
Wette—with reference to chap. ii. 15; Gal. i. 16— 
strongly advocate Calvin’s interpretation, cordibua 
insculptum. [So also Beza: ‘‘ Jn ipsorum animis, 
quia hec Dei notitia recondita est in intimis mentis 
penetralibus ;” and Hodge: “It is not of a mere 
external revelation of which the Apostle is speak- 
ing, but of that evidence of the being and perfec- 
tion of God which every man has in the constitution 
of his own nature, and in virtue of which he is come 
petent to apprehend the manifestations of God in 
His works.’—P. S.] But dzoxadiwou stands in 
Gal. i. 16; and in Rom. ii. 15, the question is God’s 
manifestation by conscience, and not by creation. 
De Wette says: If the knowledge of God had been 
something common among them, it would not have 
been suppressed (zaeteyomevoy).t But this ig 
not conclusive. We could say with more propriety : 
df there had been no general knowledge of God 
among them, there would have been no common 
guilt. We must admit, however, that anong them 
presupposes in them, or the existence of a knowl- 
edge of God in their hearts.—God manifested it 
to them. This was not first of all azoxodluyre, but 
pavégwou—manifestation through creation, And 
thus there arose from individuals a manifest knowl. 
edge of God—a gavegdv. The reference of this 
gaveooy to the gnosis of the philosophers (Erasmus, 
Grotius) is too contracted. But there was a tradition 
of the knowledge of God among men which pre- 
ceded the development of heathenism. (It is hardly 
worth while to mention the explanation of Luther, 
Koppe, Flatt, that éy aitots is the mere dative.) 
[There is a threefold revelation of God: 1, An in. 
ternal revelation to the reason and conscience of 
every man (comp. ii. 15; John i. 9); 2. an external 
revelation in the creation, which proclaims God’s 
power, wisdom, and goodness (Rom. i. 20); 3, a 
special revelation, through the Holy Scriptures, and 
in the person and work of Christ, which confirms 
and completes the other revelations, and exhibits the 
justice, holiness, and love of God. The first two 
are here intended.—?. 8, 

Ver, 20, For his invisible attributes [7a 
adeato wvtov]. Explanation of the declarae 
tion: ‘‘God manifested it to them.” Meyer: “ That 
may not be seen of Him (sein Unschaubares), the ine 
visible attributes which constitute His essence, not 
actiones Dei invisibiles.” (Theodoret and Fritzsche: 
In relation to both creation and providence.) Tha 
pictures of creation, however, are also permanent 


* (So Dr. Lange translates év abrots, unter thneng 
among them, instead of in them. See Text. Note 4.—P. 8.] 

t (Erasmus and Grotius, with the restriction to the 
superior knowledge of heathen philosophers, as Pythe, 
ras, Socrates, Plato; others in the sense that the knowle £6 
of God was a common revelation, accessible to all. Dre 
Lange takes the latter view, as appears from what follows, 


Goer SK) 
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the same remark is made by Alfor 
often follows y se | 


e Wette very closely.—P. S.} 
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actiones, and so far providence is at least indicated. 
[The &¢6@ara is subsequently explained by Jiva- 
wec and Sevetye, and the cé, followed by xaé, 
as Tholuck remarks, does not annex a new idea (and 
also), but it partitions the &dgata into the two ideas 
of divoug and Osotyg. Paul has in view simply 
some of the Divine attributes, not the whole Divine 
being (which would rather require to &dvetoy); the 
pagan knowledge of God is only partial and frag- 
mentary, though sufficient to leave those who pos- 
sess it without excuse.—P., 8.] 

From the time of the creation of the 
world. Not vut of the creation (Luther, and oth- 
ers). This idea is contained in tote zou. 
(De vor %téovc, moreover, is here equal to 
xatafodr (Fritzsche).—Being understood by the 
things that are made.* An oxymoron, Arist., 
De mundo C. [vi]: [aon 9vyti pioe yevousvos] 
aIeWONTS a aitdv THY Zoywy Pewgertar 6 
Ge6o.4 Meyer thus paraphrases the vootweve x090- 
eatov: It is beheld by being perceived with the rea- 
son. We might ask; Should the sentence read, The 
invisible becomes visible by knowledge, as the means ; 
or, it becomes visible as something known, percep- 
tible to the reason? The latter thought is prefer- 
able here, since it is better adapted to the parti- 
ciple, and presupposes the import of the power, the 
thought-life of man. Philippi also limits himself to 
the middle form: “The invisible is seen; an oxy- 
moron which is explained and qualified by the ad- 
dition of voovmeva. Itis not seen by the bodily 
eye, but by the eye of the Spirit, the votc, the rea- 
son.” 
xa9-09G7, a conception which passes through looking 
down and looking over into looking at.—By the 
things that are made [by and in (his) works, 
tots zovnuaory, instrumental dative—P. §.]. 
These are therefore signs of the attributes of God. 
Schneckenburger (after Episcopius, and others) in- 
cludes among them the government of God in his- 
tory. But the conception of MW22, creature, is 
against this view. Baumgarten-Crusius, following 


the Syriac and other versions, takes zroujzueor in | 


an ablative sense—by the creature—which is quite 
_ untenable—His eternal power and divinity. 
[aidvoc, from aed, ever-enduring, eternal, belongs 
to both nouns. Here is the germ of the physico- 
theological argument for the existence of God, as in 
ver. 19 the ontological argument is intimated.— 
P.S.] Here, as in the Creed [I believe in God the 
Father Almighty], omnipotence serves as the repre- 
sentative of the attributes of God. Tholuck: ‘In 
the contemplation of nature, the first thing which 
strikes man with overpowering weight is the impres- 
sion of an infinite, supernatural omnipotence (Book 
of Wisdom xiii. 4), All religion has its root in the 
feeling of dependence on supernatural powers (?). 
To the patriarchs God first revealed Himself as 


“5, aa the Almighty ; Ex. vi. 3” (Gen. xvii. 1).t 


* (Lange: Die Unschaubarkeiten werden als Erkanntes 
angeschuut. Comp. Textual Note 7.—P, 8.] ae 

t [Similar passages are quoted from Cicero, De Divin., 
fi. 72: ‘¢ Esse prestantem aliquam sternamque naturam 
. > « pulchritudo mundi ordoque rerum ceelestium cogit confi- 
teri;”? and Quest. Tusc., i. 29: “* Dewm non vides, tamen 
Deum agnoscis ex ejus operibus.”” Comp, also Bengel in 
loe.: **Incomparabile oxymoron. Invisibilia Det, st un- 
guam, certe in creatione facta essent visibilia: sed tum 
wogue non nisi per intelligentiam vidert caperunt.”— 


>, 8.) 
t [Alford: ‘ Eternal, and Aunighig. have always been 
recognized epithets of the Oreator.”—P. 8.] 





Our view is favored by the original sense of \ 








—And his Divinity. 9<.dét75, from ioc, if 
the summary of the divinities, or divine excellen. 
cies, and must be distinguished from @<orys, the 
term which denotes the Divine Being itself. The 
omnipotence is completed by the remaining Divine 
attributes, through which it really becomes omnipo- 
tence in the full ethical as well as metaphysical 
sense. It is onesided if Schneckenburger refers it 
only to God’s goodness. Reiche’s thought is better, 
that wisdom and goodness are chiefly meant. 

So that they are without excuse. Meyer 
does not regard the <ig as expressing a consequence 
—as most commentators do [Vulg.: Ita wt sint in. 
excusabiles ; Chrysostom, Luther, Reiche) De Wette, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Philippi, Ewald, Alford, Words 
worth, Hodge|—but a purpose (in harmony with 
Calvin, Beza, and others): Jn order that they may 
be without excuse. But this rendering leads to a 
monstrous view of the purpose of the creation of 
the world. It is too fatalistic even for the concep. 
tion of predestination, which it was once designed 
to support. Meyer urges in its defence that <¢éc, in 
the Epistle to the Romans, when used with to and 
the infinitive, has always a teleological sense, against 
which [De Wette and] Tholuck (p. 67) protest, 
Then he insists that the results must also be deter. 
mined beforehand. But this would be a kind of 
predestination which is self-contradictory: Predesti- 
nated—to have no excuse; that is, predestinated 
for guilt. The other explanation implies by no 
means a sufficientia religionis naturalis ad salutem, 
but it permits the possibility of another form of the 
course of development from Adam to Christ, [The 
object here is to show man’s guilt, not God’s sov- 
ereignty. Comp. on ¢ig té the Textual Note % 
Hodge: ‘‘ Paul does not here teach that it is the 
design of God, in revealing Himself to men, to ren- 
der their opposition inexcusable, but rather, since 
this revelation has been made, they have in fact no 
apology for their ignorance and neglect of God, 
Though the revelation of God in His works is suffi- 
cient to render men inexcusable, it does not follow 
that it is sufficient to lead men, blinded by sin, to a 
saving knowledge of Himself.” Wordsworth: “It 
can hardly be thought that the conviciion, confu- 
sion, and condemnation of men was any part of the 
Divine plan in creation, although it followed as a 
consequence from it.”—P. 8. 

Ver. 21. Because, although they knew 
God, &. The dvdte explains first of all how far 
they are without excuse; then, indirectly, how their 
guilt of holding baek the truth in unrighteousness 
commenced. Incorrect construction: cum cognose 
cere potuissent (Ccumenius, Flatt).* Meyer has no 
ground for opposing the solution of the participle 
yvovtes into the sentence: although they knew 
God (not, perceived Him), The contradiction bee 
tween knowing God and the designated neglect of 
Him is obvious indeed ; but herein precisely consists 
the inexcusableness. The ignorance (&yvovc) of the 
Gentile world, Eph. iv. 18, &c., is improperly ree 
garded by Tholuck as an apparent contradiction 3 
for the Gentile world was not such at the outset, and 
its ignorance is the result and punishment of its 
great sin of neglect. They lost even their imperfect 
knowledge (yviovc), because they did not raise it to 


* (Alford: “yvdvres, ‘with the knowledge above stae 
ted. This partiviple testifies plainly that matter of fact, 
and not of possibility, has been the subject of the foregoing 
verses. From this point, we take up what they might have 
done, but did not.”—P. S.] : 
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full knowledge (éiyymovc) through the labor of the 
heart. [tov &<0y, the one true God, in oppo- 
sition to the false 9<0i whom the heathen wor- 
shipped.—P. 8.] 

They glorified him not as God. According 
to His divinity (John iv. 24), They were not want- 
ing in worship, but in worship suitable to God, 
Melanchthon refers dofaCevy to theoretical, and 
evyagvotecy to practical conduct toward God (as 
recognition and reverence); but Tholuck very justly 
rejects such an interpretation, and regards JofaCevy 
as the general term for worship, and «iy. as the 
special designation of that species in which the feel- 
ing of dependence exhibits itself in the most tender 
and truly human way. In our opinion, the former 
denotes rather all worship, so tar as it should be 
preéminently the glorification of God; the latter 
denotes the same worship as the grateful recog- 
nition of the Divine government for human wel- 
fare.* . 

But became vain [éuatavi9noav |]. They 
became idle, foolish, in devising vanities (Is. xliv. 
9), vain idols, weétava (Acis xiv. 15). [watowdtys, 
bai, wanilas, is a characteristic term for idol-wor- 
ship; Deut. xxxii. 21; 2 Kings xvii. 5; Jer. ii. 5; 
Acts xiv. 15.—P.8.] “As man, so his God.” The 
axiom may also be reversed: As his God, so man 
himself (Ps. cxv. 8): They that make them are like 
unto them. The human mind is made dumb, wood- 
en, and stone-like, by dumb, wooden, aud stone idols 
(comp. Acts xvii. 29). But that vanity began in the 
inward life—In their imaginations [thoughts, 
reasonings, speculations, dvasoyvopotc |. Tho- 
luck : “‘ We can scarcely coincide with the Vulgate, 
Fritzsche, Meyer, and Philippi, in translating dva- 
doyvomot sinply by cogitata. But since the word 
is used usually malo sensu, and the antithesis is more 
expressive, we may translate it, with Luther: ‘In 
their imagining;’ Beza: rationbus suis, We need 
not think exclusively of the reasonings and conclu- 
sions of the philosophers (Philippi).” Mythology was 
complete with its growth of ideals and images long 
before philosophy proper was conceived. 

And their foolish heart was darkened. 
The supposition that “foolish” (dotvetog) is 
used proleptically in the sense that their heart was 
darkened so as to lose its understanding (De Wette), 
is not only unnecessary (Tholuck), but altogether 
irrelevant (Meyer: “because it destroys the cli- 
max”).+ Positive darkness was the result of the 
negative neglect of the heart to regard the Divine 
tokens, and to weigh them understandingly. The 
xaodta, the centre of life, is first darkened; then 
the dvdvove, the developed thought-life (Hph. iv. 
18). Tholuck: In this section the Apostle coin- 
cides so fully in word and thought with the Book 
of Wisdom, chaps. xiii-xv., that Nitzsch regards it 
“almost impossible” to ascribe perfect originality to 
him, Yet he himself admits that the fundamental 
thought—the tracing of idolatry back to sin—was 
unknown to the Alexandrine author, &. (comp. 
Nitzsch, Deutsche Zeitschrift, 1850, p. 887 ; Bleek, 
Stud. und Kritiken, 1853, p. 340), 


* [Bengel: “Gratras AGERE (edxap.) debemus ob bene- 
oe f GLORIFICARE (So€d¢.) 0b ipsas virtutes divinas.?— 
1 [Alford: “Trem uzarr (xapdia of the whole inner 
n, the seat of knowledge and feeling) BEING FOOLISH 
(unintelligent, not retaining God 1n its knowledge) BECAME 
DARK (lost the little light it had, aud wandered blindly in 
the mases of folly).”—P. 8.) 





Srconp Secrion, vers. 22-21. 


Ver. 22. Professing themselves [i. e., while 
not because, they professed themselves, gaoxoy 
té¢, or pretended] to be wise. De Wette: “Thia 
is referred by many, and also by Tholuck, to the 
philosophers of ancient Greece and Rome. Bus 
these were above idolatry, and, besides, were later 
than the origin of idolatry,” &¢.* The latter re 
mark requires special attention. The question here 
is concerning the very ancient origin of heathen- 
dom, as characterized by the far-fetched ingenuities 
of symbolical mythicism. Nor could Paul have had 
in thought merely the pride of Grecian wisdom 
But in contemplating it, he could also judge con. 
cerning the origin of heathenism. Comp, 1 Cor. i. 
19-25; iii. 19. Calvin: “ Neque enim id propric 
in philosophos competit, ete., sed eque commune est 
gentium ordinumque omnium. Nemo enim fuit, 
gut non voluerit Det majestatem sub captum suum 
includerc, ac talem Deum facere, qualem percipere 
Pposset suopte sensu."—They became fools. Not, 
they have by this means shown themselves to be 
fouls (Kéllner), which weakens the thought. [The 
folly was in proportion to their boast of wisdom. 
There can be no greater folly than to worship a beast 
rather than God, Wordsworth in loc.: “ Intelli 
gence is no safeguard against superstition. Knowl- 
edge puffeth up (1 Cor. viii. 1). It often engenders 
pride, and pride is punished by God with spiritual 
blindness, which is the mother of idolatry.”—P. 8.] 

Ver, 23. And exchanged, &. They have 
abandoned the real dota [MiN7 Ti2D ]—the con- 
templation of God’s glory—which was communi- 
cated to them through the spiritual contemplation 
of the creation, which was manifested to the Israel- 
ites in the Shekinah in the exalted moments of vis- 
ion, and which was finally communicated to Chris- 
tians in the righteousness of Christ for faith. They 
exchanged this glory for their religious images— 
that is, for vanity, folly, and darkness. “The ép 
cannot be taken for «ig (Reiche [E. V.]), but is 
instrumental” (Meyer). It denotes the external ele- 
ment of their exchange. [The verb ddidooes, 
when it means to exchange, is usually construed with 
Ti twos OF avti Twos, permutare rem per rem oF 
re, but in the LXX, with éy, after the Hebrew 
209737, as in Ps, evi. 20: jddakavto tiv détav 
AUTOY ev Ouovomate nooyou, 2.7.4. Tholuck quotes 
also Sophocles, Antig., ver. 936, for the same con- 
struction. The contrast of dp 9 aoetov and gPag- 
tov sets forth the folly of such an excliange Daa 
Grotius: ouoimua stxovos, figura, que apparet in 
simulacro, Meyer quotes Rev. ix. 7 in favor of this 
view. But the expression seems to indicate that the 
worship of images proceeded from an arbitrary, self- 
created symbolism. They believed that they wisely 
expressed and maintained the dé&« of God in the 
symbol or likeness of a human image. For this 
purpose they naturally made use of the image of the 
external and therefore perishable form of man. Thig 
was specially the case among the Greeks. There 
were also the Egyptian images of beasts: of birds 


* [In like manner, Meyer and Alford refer the wordg 
not so much to the schools of philosophy, as to the assumpe 
tion of wisdom by the Greeks in general (1 Cor. i. 21), which 
is always connected with an alienation from the truth of 
God. Tholuck, also, in his JAfth edition, refers the passage 
expressly to the whole civilized heathen world whieii looked 
down upon the rest of mankind as outside barbarians (1. 14), 
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—the bird Ibis; of four-footed beasts—the Apis, 
the dog and the cat; and of ceeping things— 
the crocodile and the serpent. Tholuck: The Egyp- 
tian worship was at that time domesticated at 
Rome ;* and the expression of Paul relates as well 
to the adoration of the symbol, generally practised 
by the cultivated classes, as to the adoration of the 
image itself, as a real idol, which prevailed among 
the great masses (see Tholuck). [The common peo- 
ple saw in the idols the gods themselves, the culti- 
vated heathen, symbolical representations, or, at 
best, only the organs through which the gods oper- 
ated. A similar difference of a gross and a more 
refined superstition is found in the Roman*Catholic 
Church with regard to the images of saints. The 
Scriptures make no account of this distinction, and 
denounce all image-worshippers as idolaters.—P. 8, 
The Apostle traces the downward tendency of hea- 
thendom, by passing, first, from the likeness to the 
image, and, second, from the image of man to the 
images of creeping animals. [Wordsworth: “ xoé 
—zai—zai—observe this repetition, marking suc- 
cessive stages of their moral and intellectual degra- 
dation: ending in the transmutation of the living 
God of heaven into the likeness of unclean reptiles 
crawling upon the earth !”—P. S.] 

Ver. 24. Wherefore God also gave them 
up to uncleanness. The Apostle evidently distin- 
guishes two degrees of this abandonment; ver. 24 
and ver. 26, As the unnatural sins of lust are not 
mentioned before ver. 26, so may we understand 
ver, 24 as referring to the natural forms of sensual- 
ity. But lewdness is the sin common to both de- 
grees of corruption. That the Apostle should re. 
gard sins of lust as the immediate result of religious 
apostasy, rests: 1. On the Hebrew idea of whore- 
dom, according to which religious whoredom—that 
is, idolatry—leads to moral whoredom as its most 
immediate result (Num. xxv.; Ezek. xxiii.); just 
as, reversely, moral unchastity leads to religious 
lewdness (Solomon, Henry IV. [of France]). The 
heathen forms of worship are therefore connected in 
various ways with the practice of lust, or they are 
even the worship of lust. 2. On the ethical law, 
that moral principles stand in reciprocal connection 
with religious principles. The image of corruptible 
man is an image of the natural man, who, like Jupi- 
ter, indulges in love intrigues. The image of the 
bull likewise indicates the deification of the genera- 
tive power of nature. 

Wherefore God gave them up [zaoédw- 
«ev, delivered them over]. The abandonment must 
not be regarded, with the Greek expositors [since 
Origen], as a mere permission + (ovyywigyouw—see 
Chrysostom’s remarks, quoted by Tholuck rao dis- 
sents from him]), nor, on the other hand, as refer- 
ring to a Divine predestination of abandonment to 
the judgment of condemnation. (Tholuck, the edi- 
tor of Calvin’s Commentaries, calls this the Calvin- 
istic view, according to which God is the effective 
author of sin ;—but this he could certainly not prove 


* [Tholuck quotes from Lucan (Phars. viii. 88): 


Nos in templa tuam Romana recipimus Isim 
Semideosque canes.—P. 8.] 
t [mapéSwxe = elace (Chrysostom), or = ovvexepyoe 
eodoret). This interpretation of the Greek fathers was 
Giiwed by the rationalists, and is contrary to the mean- 
ing of the word (see Meyer). It explains nothing, for if 
God perm‘ts the sinner to sink deeper into vice, He does it, 
ef course, with wise intention as a sovereign and righteous 
Judge.—P. 8.] 
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from Calvin’s exposition of the present passuge, 
The abandonment is rather the first stage in the ex 
ercise of punitive authority (see my Positive Dog 
matics, p. 468), God executed this punishment ox 
a grand scale in the origin and growth of heathen. 
dom. He allowed the Gentiles to walk in their own 
ways (Acts xiv. 16; Ps. Ixxxi. 13; cxlvii. 20). The 
permitiere in this punishment becomes an effeccive 
operation by God’s withdrawal of His Spirit; which 
measure His holiness requires.* Paul has already 
said that this withdrawal is retributive ; but he now 
makes it especially prominent: in the lusts of 
their hearts, éy taic émuPumiarc, &e. The 
éy must not be understood as instrumental [by or 
through] (Erasmus [E. V.], and others), nor like «é¢ 
(Piscat., Hstius, and others) [but signifies the ele. 
ment or moral condition im which they were already 
when God, by a judicial act, delivered them over to 
a still worse condition.—P. 8.]. The negative puni 


tive judgment becomes positive in this, that they 


can no longer control the lusts of their heart after 
God’s Spirit is withdrawn from them. It is in har- 
mony with God’s righteousness that sin should be 
punished by sin——To uncleanness. The sins of 
thought and heart became sins of deed. The ex- 
pression filthiness (Unjidtherei, Meyer) seems too 
strong for the beginning of the development of un- 
cleanness. In Gal. v. 19 (to which Meyer refers), 
the description passes from the grosser to the more 
subtle forms. 

So that their bodies were dishonored. De 
Wette and Tholuck [Meyer, Alford, a/.] maintain 
that a&tiyuateo 9a does not occur in the middle 
(Erasmus, Luther [E. V.]), but only in the passive 
voice. The bodies were already dishonored by natu- 
ral lewdness, by which they lost their dignity aa 
temples of God, and were degraded into instruments 
of sensual lust (and not merely ‘‘ woman;” Tho- 
lack). See 1 Cor. vi. 16.—Between themselves. 
Three explanations; 1. The éy is instrumental (Theo- 
phylact, Kéllner), Then the moral subject is want- 
ing. 2. The éy ciote has a reciprocal signification 
equal to éy adlylouw, reciprocally (Erasmus, De 
Wette, Tholuck, and others). Meyer: One dishon- 
ors the other. This construction is favored by the 
reciprocal sexual intercourse which disappears in the 
unnatural lewdness described in ver. 26. 38. Re- 
flexive (Vulgate, Luther, Calvin, and others). Tho- 
luck remarks on this, that to themselves does not give 
clear sense. Comp., on the contrary, 1 Cor. vi. 16, 
We may adopt the second explanation, and yet the 
third need not be given up—namely, that in natural 
lewdness not only does one dishonor the other, but 
each: dishonors himself. 

Ver. 25. They who exchanged the truth of 
God. According to Meyer and Tholuck, Paul re- 


* [Calov: ‘ Traditi sunt a Deo non EFFECTIVE, nec solum 
PERMISSIVE, nec tantum éxBatik@s, sed SixagtiKos cb 
judicraliter.? So Tholuck, Philippi, Alford (‘‘not merely 
permissive, but judicial”). Meyer, stronger: ‘ mapédwxe 
expresses the real active abandonment (die wirkliche actve 
Preisgebung) on the part of God.” Both the Bible and 
daily experience teach that sin is punished by sin, as virtue 
is rewarded by virtue ; and this is a Divinely instituted law 
in perfect harmony with our personal freedom and moral 
accountability ; for man’s will is in every act of sin as well 
as of obedience, and hence what is represented in one pase 
sage as the work of God, is in another passage just as prop 
erly represented as the work of man, comp. Eph. iv. 19: 
oitives EavTods Tapédwkay TH aoedyeia, x.T.A. God hardened 
Pharaoh’s heart, Exod. vil. 13; ix. 12; x. 1, 20, 27; xi. 10; 
Rom. ix. 18, but Pharaoh first hardened his own heart, 
Exod. viii. 15, 32; ix. 34, 35, so that God punished him b¢ 
his own sin. Comp, Doctrinal and Ethica? No. *.—P. 8.1 
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aurns expressly to the cause of the abandonment. 
But by this they overlook the definite progress of 
thought—namely, the argument for the abandon- 
ment of the second degree which follows in ver. 26, 
As a punishment of the heathen for squandering the 
Sosa of God for the paltry sum of images, their own 
bodies have lost their dof. But they are further 
charged with bartering the truth of God for the lie 
of idolatry, since they have served the creature zag 
tov xticavta. Therefore God gave them up to a lie 
of sexual lust, to a lust wave giow. It is from this 
parallel, which the commentators have overlooked, 
that exact exegetical definitions on this passage 
arise.—They who exchanged, Otte, Quippe 
qwi. The expression denotes them as the same, but 
characterizes them more fully. The sense is, they 
exchange’ for (sie tauschten um), wetyddasay, which 
is not merely “more emphatic” (Meyer) than 7Ada- 
far. It includes, with the exchange, a very strong 
conception of change, of variation—The truth of 
God. Explanations: 1. The truth revealed to the 
Gentiles (Camerarius, Reiche, and others). 2. 9:00 
is geni'. object. ; therefore the true knowledge of 
God (Piscat., Usteri. [Alford: the true notion of 
Him as the Creator]). 3. Oot is genit. subject. ; 
the truth or reality of God, the true Divine essence, 
according to the analogy try dofay tov Jot (Tho- 
luck, Meyer). Tholuck (with Theophylact, Luther, 
and others) takes it exactly as cin Ovvdg Oed¢ [and 
pevdog for ot weudetg Geot. So also Hodge: a peri- 
phrase for the true God—P.S.]. The ddfe of God 
is God’s revelation in glory, and so is God’s truth 
the yaréomorg (see ver. 19) of his essential truth in 
the truthful relations of creation. The name of God 
is the revelation of His nature; not His nature in 
and of itself. But this revelation divides itself into 
the ddSa when we have in view the whole majesty 
of His name, and into the aj79«va when we look at 
the real harmony of its antitheses. They have for- 
saken the general manifestation of this truth of God. 
They have, indeed, utterly squandered it for the 
gain of a mere lie—for the lying idols. [wetdog = 
“pe, is used emphatically for idols in the Scrip- 
tures; Jer. xiii. 25; xvi. 19; Isa. xxviii, 15; xliv. 
20; because the heathen gods do not even exist, 
and yet they are worshipped in the place of the only 
true God, who is the Cause of all existence, and the 
Author of all truth_—P.§.] Idols are lies not sim- 
ply as dit imaginarid (Grotius). They are embodied 
lies. Man must make them, and they pretend to 
represent Him who made man (Isa. xl. 19, 20). 
They have mouths, but they speak not; eyes have 
they, but they see not (Ps. cxv. 5; exxxv. 16; Wis- 
dom xv. 15). The worshipper of idols has a dark 
consciousness of this contradiction. Even his wor- 
ship is mendacious. Tholuck quotes Philo, De Vita 
Mosis, i. 3 [where it is said of the Israelites who had 
made the golden calf ], Moses wondered doov wetdog 
ave oonc cody Vetoes d7ndlosayto. Comp. also Isa. 
xliv. 20; Jer. iii. 10; xiii, 25; xvi. 19—And wor. 
shipped. Patou [only once in the N, T.] de- 
notes religious reverence in general; darosiim de- 
notes worship [with sacrifice, and other acts and 
rites]. The conception of the of. passes from fear 
and reverence to worship. Of kindred but not of 
identical character is the distinction of Theophylact, 
and others: internal and external worship,—The 
creature rather than the Creator. [xciceu, 
any created being or thing, belongs to both verbs, 
but is conformed to Aatgeim as the nearest, while 
eeBalouon would require the accusative,—P, 8.] 
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The zaga& toy xtioayta has been interpreted 
in three ways: 1. More than the Creator [in the 
relative sense], (Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther |B. V. 
Grotius], and others); 2. against the Creator [con 
tra creatorem ; comp. mao gto, ver. 26], (Ham. 
mond, Fritzsche, and others); 3. In the sense of 
comparison [and exclusion], pre creatore, preeterito, 
or relicto ereatore (Hilarius, Theophylact, Beza, Tbo- 
luck, Meyer [Olshausen, De Wette, Philippi, Altord, 
Wordsworth, Hodge], and others). The third ex- 
planation is correct in the sense that it includes the 
second: Passing by one with the disregard and 
rejection of the same (see Luke xviii. 14). The 
maga gov in ver, 26 perfectly corresponds to thie 
rendering. In both cases, the statement must not 
be understood absolutely; otherwise heathendom 
would have been the negation of all religion, and 
unnatural lust the negation of all propagation of the 
human race, It denotes the outbreaking sovereignty 
of a religious vice, which is completed in a sensua. 
one. [Wordsworth derives from this text an argu 
ment against the Arians, who assert Christ to be 
a creature, and yet profess to worship Him; and 
against those who pay religious worship to any crea- 
ture, since no one is to be worshipped, according to 
the Scriptures, who is not God by nature, and since 
there is no middle between Creator and creature.— 
Pass 

Who is blessed forever. Tholuck: ‘‘ The 
doxology is added to the name of God by Jews and 
Mohammedans when they must state something that 
is unworthy of Him, as though the writer would re- 
move all suspicion of any share in the statement,” 
&c. It is more natural to seek the explanation of 
this custom in the indignation of religious feeling, 
and in its confidence that God is exalted above the 
profanation of His name.* Tholuck informs us that 
an Arabian writer added, after every heresy which 
he mentioned; ‘ God is exalted above all that they 
say!” The Apostle’s expression, at all events, must 
not be regarded as a mere form, but as candid 
emotion (Meyer); which yet does not exclude the 
thought indicated above (Chrysostom, Grotius).— 
evlOyntoc, WI7N2.t Who is blessed, with 
reference to all future eternity, is likewise an ex- 
pression of the confident expectation that he shall 
be blessed (Meyer therefore rejects, without good 
reason, the explanation of Fritzsche: celebrandus). 

Ver. 26. For this cause God gave them 
up. The dv toro refers specifically to ver. 25, 
and takes its place with the dvo of ver. 24 and the 
dvote of ver, 21 as a subdivision under ver, 18. 

Unto shameful passions. The atimio was 
already in ver. 24, but now it becomes a passion. 
Meyer: 7a9n c&tup., genit. qual. Since whoredom 
is also a shameful passion, the substantive must be 
retained: Passions of the shameful and degraded 


* [So also Meyer (Zrguss der erregten Pietdt), Alford, 
and others. The doxology is the natural outburst of a holy 
indignation which puts the sin of idolatry in a more striking 
light and holds it up to the abhorrence of all pious minds, 
Comp. similar doxologies ix. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17; 2 Tim. iv. 18; 
comp. Gen. ix, 26; xiv. 20; xxiv. 27.—P. 8.] 

t [It is in the Bible only applied to God, while paxdpueg 


and the corresponding Hebrew TUN, happy, is applied to 


man, very rarely tu God (only in two passages of the N. T. 
1 Tim. i. 11; vi. 15), The E. V. renders evAoynrds (and 
evdoyny.évos) always and properly blessed, but varies in its 
translation of waxdpros between happy and blessed; using 
the latter in those passages where spiritual happiness or the 
future glory of saints or the blessedness of God is intended, 
as Ps. i. 15 xxxii. 1; Luke i. 48; Matt. vy. 3-11; 1 Tim. i 
11; vi. 15; Titus ii, 13.—P. §.] : 
@ 
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condition. There was first a departure from honor 
to simple dishonor; then still further downward, to 
a passionate course of dishonor, which might almost 
be described as passion for vileness. The unnatural 
sins of lust rest upon unnatural passions, and these 
spring from the root of the unnatural, lying deifica- 
tion of creatures and images. Man is for God in a 
religious sense, as the man and woman are for eacl: 
Other in a moral point of view: this is the natural 
condition, the truth of the relations (Eph. v. 25). 
Therefore the perversion of nature, unnaturalness, 
or the lie of the service of the creature and of the 
idols, is punished by the perversion of nature, un- 
naturalness, or the lie of sexual gratifiéation. Tho- 
luck praises the modest reticence of the Apostle in 
the expression, although his expression is clear 
enough. He also says: “The self-degradation and 
self-condemnation of man appears most strikingly 
in the peculiarly (?) Grecian sin of pederasty (deae- 
voxortav, 1 Cor. vi. 9), which, at the time when Paul 
wrote, was largely practised also in Rome. After 
Xenophon, De Lacedem. Republ., ii. 14, has men- 
tioned that this vice was forbidden by Lycurgus, he 
adds, that this is not believed by some, éy zroddaie 
yxQ THY TOAEMY Ob YOMOL Ox evaytLOtYTOL Tae 
OOS Tovs maidag exvPrutowc. Even the most dis- 
tinguished men have incurred grave suspicions in 
this matter, some justly, others unjustly. Comp. 
Gessner, De pederastia Socratis in vet. diss. Gott. 
ii, p. 125. Seneca, a contemporary of Paul, writes 
in Rome, Hp. 35: Transeo puerorum infelicium 
greges, quos post transacta convivia alice cubiculi 
contumelice exspectant ; transeo cgmina exoletorum 
per nationes coloresque descripta. The most hide- 
ous and yet the most accurate picture of Roman 
licentiousness at that time, is given by Petronius, a 
contemporary of the Apostle. Even women (called 
tribades) committed the same outrage, which was 
called by a smoother term after a famous predeces- 
sor in the crime, “Sapphic Love.” [Seneca writes, 
Ep. 95: “ Libidine vero ne maribus quidem cedunt, 
pati nate ; dii illas deveque male perdant, adeo per- 
versum comment genus impudicite viros ineunt.”|* 

For even their women. Oy ievav and 
&ooevec, instead of yuvaixes and &vdgec, on ac- 
count of the sexual reference. Reiche says errone- 
ously: In a contemptuous sense, for description of 
the bestial. The expression ye jovc is euphemis- 
tic for usus venereus, and therefore we must not sup- 
ply tov cecevos, or tig Ondetag (Fritzsche). Tho- 
luck explains thus: The Apostle places the female 
sex first, because the abomination of the crime is 
most horrible in that sex, whose noblest ornament is 
modesty (1 Tim, ii. 9) [similarly Hodge]. It may 





* (Comp. the fearful and yet truthful description of the 
horrible vice of mawsepacria among the highly civilized 
Greeks, in D6llinger’s learned work: Heidenthum und 
Judenthum, 1857, p. 684 ff. “' Bet den Griechen,’’ he says, 
“ tritt das Laster der Pdderastie mit allen Symptomen einer 
grossen nationalen Krankheit, gleichsam eines ethischen Mi- 
asma auf; es zvigt sich als ein Geftthl, das stdrker und hef= 
tiger wirkte, als die Wetberliebe bet anderen Volkern, mass- 
woser, leidenschaftlicher im seinen Ausbritchen war. Rasende 
Kifersucht, unbedingte Hingebung, sinnliche Gluth, zdrtliche 
Tandelei, nichtliches Weilen vor der Thitre des Geliebten, 
Alles, was zur Carricatur der natirlichen Geschlech slice 
pehort, findet sich dabet. Asch die ernstesten Moralisten 
waren in der Beurtheilung des Verhdlinisses hodchst nach- 
sichtig, mitunter mehr als nachsichtig, sie behandelten die 
Sache hdufig mehr mit leichtfertigem Scherze, und duldeten 
die Schuldigen in threr Gesellschaft. In der ganzen Litera- 
tur der vorchristlichen Pertode ist kawm ein Schrifisteller 
w finden, der sich enschieden dagegen erkldrt hdtte. Viel- 
mehr war die ganze Gesellschaft davon angesteckt, und man 
alhmete das Miasma, so 2u sagen, mit der Luft ein.’”’—P. 8.] 
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be observed, on the contrary, tliat the Apostle here 
generally passes from the less to the more abomina 
ble crime. He probably alludes, in ver. 26 (as Tho 
luck remarks), to the debauchery of the tribade 
( frictrices, “the Lesbian vice,” AeaPrater), whera 
women commit abuses with women, but perhaps he 
included the more secret sin of onanism, This ap. 
pears from the antithesis in ver. 27: Men with men, 
This sin is referred in a two-fold way to the deifica. 
tion of the creature: by mwetydia&kay and by zaea 
guow. 

Ver, 27, And likewise also the men. The 
construction indicates that the unnatural burning 
(éxxoleo Oo = mogota9au, 1 Cor. vii. 9) was in- 
flamed by unnatural excitement in the shameful act 
itself, The zategyaléwevov means the com. 
plete perpetration of the abomination.*—Receiv- 
ing in themselves the due reward of their 
error. According to Ammon and others, the de. 
structive consequences of lust. According to Tho- 
luck, the self-degradation. According to Meyer, the 
designated lusts themselves, as the punishment for 
the zidwn, vers. 21-23, [Alford and Hodge like- 
wise refer the ziavy to their departure from God 
into idolatry.—P.8.]. But the ziovy is certainly 
the godless aberration into unnaturalness—that is, 
into a lie against nature, and we must think of the 
punishment as proportionate thereto; therefore not 
only the absolute self-deception, but also the shame. 
ful perversion of the sexual character (a man ina 
horrible way “‘the woman of all men”). There- 
fore, in themselves, not through themselves (Tho- 
luck); nor “‘ reciprocally” (Meyer). Meyer errone- 
ously excludes here from consideration the destruc. 
tive results of debauchery. 

Ver, 28. And as they did not deem it worth 
while [otx eédoxiuwacay| to retain God. A fur- 
ther and more general development of moral cor- 
ruption, based on a further and more general un- 
folding of religious corruption. Koc. The com: 
parison is at the same time causal—which Tholuck . 
denies, On the correspondence between the dark. 
ening of knowledge and practical corruption, see 
the quotations from the heathen writers, in Tho. 
luck [and Wetstein. Cicero says, De Nat. Deor, 
12: “ Havd scio, an, pietate adversus Deos sublata, 
jides etiam et societas, et una excellentissima virtus 
justitia tol/atur.” The assertion of modern deists, 
rationalists, and infidels, that morality is indepen. 
dent of religion, is an idle delusion. The wise hea- 
then knew better. Religion is the backbone of 
morality, and irreligion the mother of immorality 
and vice. He who is most true to God, is most true 
to himself and his fellow-men; and he who denies 
God, is not likely to recognize any binding obliga- 
tion to man, except on purely selfish and utilitarian 
grounds, Immoral religionists and moral irreligion- 
ists are exceptions, and confirm the rule.—P. §, 
The dozimalew = ddxmorv nyeto 9a [here, to thin 
it worthy, or worth wh le; comp. 1 Thess. ii. 435 
1 Cor, xvi. 3].—To retain God in (their) knowl- 
edge [éy ézvyvoicer, LHrkenntniss|. Tholuck 
makes the émywioxe equal to the yuwooxe in 
ver. 21. But here the question is concerning per 
ception—that is, the reception of knowledge into the 
inner life. Besides, the yevy év émuyyvwiaxes 
is stronger than ywwwoxer, Here again the punish. 


* [Meyer : xarepyaeoOar is used in the good as well at 
the bad sense, but in distinction from épydeoOa it always 
expresses the idea of carrying out, or completing.—P. S.J 
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ment corresponds to the guilt; therefore the ado- 
xewocg voug is not a mind incapable of judgment 
or discernment [ judicit expers|, (Beza, Piscat. | Ben- 
gel] ), but the adjective is passive, according to the 
use of language: worthless (gogd-for-nothing) mind. 
[ddxos, from déyouou, receivable, worthy of recep- 
hon ; adoxmoc, worthless, worthy of rejection. The 
heathen did not lose the moral faculty of discerning 
between right and wrong, good and bad, but in spite 
of it they practised the bad, and encouraged its 
practice in others (ver. 32), thereby increasing their 
guilt. “It is the vdeo meliora probogue, which 
makes the deloriora sequor so peculiarly criminal.” 
—P.8.] The otz éoxtuacay and adoxpog vorg 
are a paronomasy. The votg is the perceiving and 
deciding intelligence, and mediates all the impres- 
sions for moral self-determination aud action, — 
Things which are not becoming. The m7 
xa9nzxo0vTo, in the technical sense a the philo- 
sophical schools, are things contrary to duty, or im- 
ol but ina more popular sense here, they are 
an expression of moral abhorrence. 

Vers. 29-32. Being filled with all unright- 
eousness. Tholuck: “The accusatives wewdy- 
Qumtvous, weotots, &., depend on zoveir, 
as Krasmus has already remarked: becaus: their 
thoughts are so impure, they also commit unbecom- 
ing things.” [Some connect the following accusa- 
tives with aitoug of the preceding verse, so as to 
express tlie state in which, and the reason why, God 
abandoned them; but it_is better to connect them 
with the subject of zrovety, understood, 80 as to ex- 
press the consequence¥ of such abandonment, and 
the various forms of ta «uy zaOjxovte which they 
practised. aoa adizic, all manner of immorality, 
is general; the following terms are specifications. 
Simila? catalogues of sins: 2 Cor. xii. 50; Gal. v. 
19-21; Eph. v. 3; 1 Tim. i. 9, 10; 2 Tim. iii. 2-4, 
—P.8.] De Wette remarks that the following cata- 
logue of sins, like a similar one in Gal. v. 19, is un- 
systematic ; though advxéa stands first, as the princi- 
pal conception. Likewise Tholuck (against Bengel’s 
and Glockler’s attempts at classification) maintains 
that the Apostle states a “ owed ovo n0s [rhetorical 
accumulation] of manifestations of sin,” and cites 
the paronomasies g9drou and gdvov, acvvétove and 
aourySérove. But the paronomasies are no proof, 
and so we attempt the following construction : * 

I. Vices, The chief vice, &dvxia, unright- 
eousness, at the head. This is divided into zov»- 
gta, malice [disposition to inflict evil], wicked- 
ness—hold form; and into mieovetia, avarice, 
covetousness ; za@xtia, badness, malice—pusillani- 
mous form. Oa the addition of mooveta to the 





* [The classification of Dr. Lange is certainly original 
and imgenious, and decidedly preferable to any other, al- 
though perhaps somewhat artificial. The next best classi- 
fication is that of Bengel in Rom. i. 29: “ Yota enumeratio 
ordinem habet sup‘entem, per membra novem, in affectibus : 
duo, in sermone: tria, repectu Det, et swi, el proximt ; et du, 
in rebus fperendis : sux, respeera necessitudinum.” THe also 
remarks that dducia, the opposite of Justitia, is put first, 
immisericordia last; justice has life, injustice death; ver. 
32. But ifseems to me that the Apostle, in this catalogue 
of vices, had regard not so much to systematic order, as to 
thetorical effect, with the view to bring out more strikingly 
the absolute necessity of redemption. It is a rapid accu- 
mulation and rising climax to the crisis of the disease, 
which was the turning-point of the cure. Man’s extremity 
was God’s opportunity. Christ appeared ‘in the fulness of 
fime,”’ just when He was most needed, and when the way 
for Bis coming was fully prepared, both negatively by the 
hopeless corruption of society, and positively by the mission 
of the law and th» promise in Israel, and the aspirations of 
the setter class of heathen.—P, 8.] 
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above, see Textual Note ["]. The expression we 
ZAHM mMévOUGS Means, that every wicked person 
had not merely one gar By the ae here 
meant permanent and cold_traits of character, in 
distinction Troe, deeds of — impulse, in which the 
guilty persons appear as weotoi, full and drunken, 

II. vil deeds, or criminal acts. The chief sin, 
~Fovos, ENVY, at the head; dividedinto pévog, 
murder; %ov¢, strife, contention; 0010¢, des 
ceit, or fraud; zaxo7 eva, malignity, treach 
erous conduct. The chief source is ¢90v0¢% but 
in all these evil deeds they appear as_ drunken, 

III. Wicked characters according to their deeds, 
wodvevotat, whisperers, backbiters [one who 
slanders secretly]; xataiadov, Slanderers, ca- 
lumniators; Deootuyets, haters of God, de- 
spisers of God, scorning God ( ottverdichter), Tho- 
luck: Promethean characters, In the classic litera. 
ture, and especially the tragic department, the word 
occurs only in the passive meaning: hated by 
Ged, hateful to God [see the quotations of Meyer 
in loe.|; but the context plainly declares in favor 
of the active rendering, which has been adopted by 
most commentators from Theodoret down to the 
present, and which alone is in harmony with the 
Christian spirit. Classic usage also favors the ac- 
cessory thought: ungodly, wicked. tPouvgtat, 
insolent, overbearing, those who perpetrate crimi- ; 
nal Ufo; twegy parvo, those who are proud, 
self-conceited, those who conduct themselves arro- 
gantly above others; ada Cdévec, boasters, who 
do not design, like the previous class, to crush oth- 
ers by the force of their greatness, but make a lying 
show of it; épevgetai xax6v, inventors of 
villanies, or crimes, swindlers, and adventurers ; 
yovetouy amevFetc, disobedient to parents; 
apostasy from the piety and affection due to parents 
is a fountain of corruption (see Malachi iv. 6; Luke 
1,17). [Hodge: “That such should be included in 
this fearful list, shows the light in which filial dis. 
obedience is regarded by the saered writers.” —P, §,] 

IV. (Ver. 31.) Wicked characters according to 
their sentiments, in leading psychological types. 
aotvetor, without understanding for in- 
sight into moral things, blinded, besotted] ; corrupted 
intelligence; aoivetov, according to Philippi, 
and others, quarrelsome, implacable ; according 
to Meyer, covenant-breakers [perfidious]; we 
ae the expression psychologically: unstable, 
unreliable—corrupted will. &éotooyor, destia 
tute of affection Tammtios we Ae in natu- 
ral feeling and natural love—corrunted eeling. 
(ao 207901, implacable, ‘erocomelehTe Toba. 
bly an insertion). a&yvedeq moves, unmerciful, 
without pity and compassion: a totally corrupted 
state of feeling (Matt, xxv. 31 ff.) 

V. Wicked maaims (ver. 32). Demoniacal pleas- 
ure in wickedness on the part of those who are con- 
scious of the deadly guilt of sin (for example, hea- 
then philosophers, magistrates, judges, ete.); and 
who not only commit sins worthy of death, but also 
approve them in others by their endorsement and 
principles. —The ofttvrve¢ announces a new cle 
ment, a new degree, This degree was of course 
not reached or thoroughly accomplished by all, but 
the generality were guilty to this degree—a fact 
which is shown by the crucifixion of Christ. Gro 
tius has alluded to the defence of many crimes by 
the philosophers [e. g., the defence of hatred, re: 
venge, even pederasty and sodomy]; and Heumanr 
| [and Ewald] to lax criminal justice. The dvxaé 
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# a of God in the knowledge of the Gentiles is in 
part the institution of law and in part God’s puni- 
tive dealing, so far as the latter is referred by the 
heathen conscience to Divine justice. [dvxaiope 
(comp. Luke i. 6; Rom, ii. 26; viii. 4; Apoe. 
sv. 5, in the Septuagint often for the Hebrew 
Pr, Opt, M2) is here the righteous decree 
or sentence of God as the Lawgiver and Judge, de- 
claring what is right and wrong, and connecting 
death with sin, and life with righteousness. Meyer: 
Rechtsbestimmung ; Lange: Rechisuriheil ; Alford: 
sentence ; Wordsworth and Hodge: decree. This 
decree is inscribed not only on the revedled law of 
the Old Testament, but also on the conscience ur 
moral sense of every man. The latter is here 
meant.—P. 8. | 

Ver. 32. Are worthy of death. Photius: 
According to the Mosaic law. The Socinians: Civil 
punishment by death. Meyer: Eternal death, by 
which Paul has in mind the heathen notion of the 
state of punishment in Hades.* Fritzsche and De 
Wette: The misery of sin, and similar results, But 
the meaning is the general idea of death in the Gen- 
tile consciousness of guilt, as the punishment of the 
most varied forms of sin. [Alford: Scavatos, a 
general term for the fatal consequence of sin; that 
such courses lead to ruin. Hodge: ATI evil inflicted 
for the satisfaction of justice. This passage shows 
that the judicial abandonment of God does not de- 
stroy the free agency or responsibility of men. The 
streara which carries them away is not without, but 
within ; it is their own corrupt nature. Umbreit: 
Life and death are ever set over against one another 
in the Old and New Testaments, the one as including 
all good, the other as all ied S.] The zoao- 
oevy ig a stronger expression. [It brings out more 
clearly the idea of easton and continuance of 
action than zrovetv.—P. S| 

The progress is very apparent from wicked pas- 
sions to wicked acts; from these, to wicked charac- 
ters, according to the positive methods of action; 
from these, to wicked characters in whom the incli- 
nation for what is good is extinguished; and from 
these, finally, to wicked maxims. This progress is 
also expressed by the change of the forms. The 
same sins are not described throughout these differ- 
ent categories. According to the fundamental con- 
ception of unrighteousness, the first category may 
be regarded as the general category. The second 
describes sins against our fellow-men in their indi- 
vidual relation ; the third, those against human soci- 
ety; the fourth passes on to settle the character of 
self-corruption in its psychological forms of senti- 
ment; and the fifth, to the complete demoniacal 
consciousness ard approval of sin. 

[This dark picture of heathen corruption (which 
does not exclude honorable exceptions; comp. Rom. 
- fi, 14, 26) is by no means overdrawn, and can be 
fully verified by testimonies from the first writers 
of the classical age of ancient Greece and Rome, 
such as Thucydides (iii, 82-84, on the moral state 
of Greece during the Peloponnesian war), Aris- 
tophanes, Horace, Catullus, Juvenal, Persius, Sal- 
lust, Seneca, Tacitus, Suetonies. Comp. my Church 
History, vol. i. p. 302 ff., and the works quoted 


there. JI shall only refer to a passage from Seneca, 
the philosopher-and_contemporary of Paul, De Ira, 


* [Philippi likewise refers to the heathen myth of Hades 
with its punishments, and quotes from Atschylus, Hume- 
nid. vv. 259-265.—P. 8.] 








ii, 8: “ All is full of crime and vice; there is more 
committed than can be healed by punishment, A 
monstrous prize contest of wickedness is going on 
The desire to sin increases, and shame decreases day 
by day. . . . Vice is no longer practised secretly, 
but in open view. Vileness gains in evicy street 
and in every breast to such an extent, that inno 
cence has become not only rare, but bas ceased to 
exist.” It is true, the history of Christian countries 
often presents a similar picture of moral corruption 
(with the exception of those unnatural vices de. 
scribed vers. 26 and 27, which have almost disap. 


peared, or greatly diminished within the pale of” 


Christian civilization), Think of the st=te of the Latin 
Christians in the fifth century as described by the 
priest Salvianus, who charges them with every vice, 
and puts them, in a moral point of view, beneath the 
barbarians ; of the condition of Catholic France un- 
der Louis XIV. and XV.; and of the large capitals 
of Europe and America in our days. Yea, in some 
respects the most diabolical forms of sin are brought 
out by contrast under the Christian dispensation, and 
apostasy from Christianity is worse than heathenism 
(comp. 2 Tim. iii. 1-9). But there remains this radical 
difference; the heathen corruptions were produced 
and sanctioned by the heathen mythology and idola- 
try ; while Christian nations are corrupt in spite of 
and in direct opposition to Christianity, which raises 
the highest standard of virtue, and acts continually 
on sy world as a purifying and sanctifying power.-— 
P.S. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The revelation of God’s salvation is at the 
same time a revelation of God’s wrath. One con- 
ception is eclipsed by the other. It is a vain delu- 
sion to imagine that we can separate the doctrine of 
redemption from that of wrath, The conception of 
wrath is the conception of the absolute and personal 
energy of the Divine government of love in puni- 
tive righteousness, Redeeming love is the absolute 
and personal energy of Divine righteousness in the 
saving exercise of love. Can a suul enjoy the expe- 
rience of salvation by faith, without passing through 
an internal judgment, and feeling of Divine displeas- 
ure? For further information, see the Hwxeg. Notes ; 
Tholuck, pp. 56, 57; Meyer, p. 49; the article Zorn 
Gottes, in Herzog’s Realencyklopddie [vol. xviii. p. 
657 ff.], together with the literature on the subject 
enumerated there [especially the monograph on the 
Wrath of God by Ferdinand Weber, with prole- 
gomena on the doctrine of the atonement by Frang 
Delitzsch, Erlangen, 1862.—P. 8. ] 

2. The essential characteristic of all forms of 
unbelief consists in men’s holding back or hindering 
the truth in unrighteousness. ‘‘ Modern culture” 
attempts to separate the ideas azvotica and ameld eve 
utterly from each other. But the biblical view will 
not allow such a separation. Unbelief is miscon- 
duct toward the moral claims within the horizon of 
the internal life. This misconduct has its degrees. 
The germ and principle is sin as transgression 
(xoecfoors) in general. The definite determina- 
tion is apostasy, which manifests itself also as oppo- 
sition to Divine truth. Therefore the two funda- 
mental forms of specific unbelief are: apostasy, and 
hostile attack. The third degree is hardness of 
heart. But the measure of power in human obsta 
cles to the revelation of God is related to the powe! 
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of Divine reaction against these obstacles, just as the 
power of man (as weakness) is related to the omnipo- 
tence of God. 

8. The idea of the revelation of God by nature 
pervades the entire Bible. See Ps, vili., xix., civ., 
and others; Isa, xl. According to Schneckenburger 
(Beitriige zur Hinleitung in’s Neue Testament, 10th 
essay: Paul’s Natural Theology, and its Sources), 
Philo was Paul’s source. See thereon, Tholuck, p, 64. 
The pamphlet of Hebart also belongs here: Die natiir- 
liche Theologie des Apostels Pawius (Niirnb., 1860) ; 
likewise Zéckler’s Theologia Naturalis, or Lntwurf 
einer systematischen Naturtheologie. [Frankfurt a. 
M., 1860, 2 vols.] The latter has viewed natural 
theology in a more primitive than usual sense. We 
must bear in mind that natural theology, since the 
revelation of salvation, has assumed a different form 
from what it had before the revelation of salvation, 
and especially as the basis of the original revelation. 
The symbolical natural religion which prevailed down 
to Abraham is distinguished from the revelation of 
salvation herein, that God revealed Himself there 
specially by symbols and signs, but here by the 
Word. See also the article Raymond of Sabunde, 
in Herzog’s Real-2ncyklopddie [vol. xii. p. 571]. 

4, According to Paul, as according to all the 
Holy Scriptures, humanity has fallen from its original 
ideal height ; but according to the majority of those 
who set themselves up as the advocates of “ modern 
culture,” it has risen from a rough, beast-like state. 
Wherefore Reiche also (p. 157) has expressed the 
opinion that the Apostle has here expressed only a 
cotemporary opinion of the Jews. The testimony 
of history is against the view of “‘ modern culture.” 
It proves the gradual decay of the Hindus, the Ara- 
bians, the Ethiopians, the Indians, and, finally, even 
of the Greco-Roman world, with all its relative glory. 

5. It is improper to regard the description of the 
Apostle as a description only of the corruption of 
the heathen world. It shows us first how the Gentile 
world arose, and then what became of it; but it 
does not commence with a Gentile wortd. Therefore 
ft goes back, fundamentally, to the genesis of sin in 
the fall of man; but then it shows how the fall of 
man in its second form (with the self-boasting of 
man after the flood) became the genesis of real hea- 
thendom. The corruption arose from the original 
symbolical religion which prevailed from Adam down 
to Abraham. For men magnified the simple sym- 
bolism of nature—which God had given—by their 
own arbitrary symbolizations, and then mythicized 
the symbols; that is, they deified them, Thus my- 
thology arose from symbolism, and idolatry and then 
image-worship arose from the symbolical view of 
nature. Recent research has commenced to exhume 
from the ruins of myths the gold of the original 
symbolism. Comp. my treatise On the Relation 
setween General and Hcclesiastical Symbolism, in the 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fir Christliche Wissenschaft, &c., 
855, Nos. 4-6 ; and the recent writings on heathen- 
Jom by Wuttke [ Geschichte des Heidenthwms, 1852 
ff], Dollinger [Heidenthwm und Judenthum, 1851], 
Stiefelhagen, Lasaulx, and others. [Schelling, Phélo- 
sophie der Mytholoyie, 1857; Fabri, Die Entstehung 
des Heidenthums, 1859; Nagelsbach on the Homeric, 
and Post-Homerie Theology, 1840, 18517 ; Gladstone, 
Sh:tes on Homer, 1858; W. S. Tyler, The Theology 
of the Greek Poets, 1867,—P. 8.] 

6, The description of the original form of natu- 
__fal religion does not justify the conclusion that the 
_ ¥evelation of God in Christ would not have occurred 
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under the presupposition of human righteousnesa 
But it leads us to conclude that the progress from 
the one to the other would have been effected in the 
form of a historical continuity. 

4, The explanation of Gentile corruption from 
the great peccatum omissionis. “They have not 
honored and thanked God” (ver. 21); this is a 
penetrating glance which sheds its light also upon 
the first fall, as well as upon every genesis of gin. 
On the significance of this passage for the whole 
Epistle, see the Introduction and the Hxeg, Notes, 

8. God’s positive government, which impels evil 
through trial and temptation into the process of de- 
velopment from righteous judgment (sin punished 
by sin) and Zo righteous judgment (Rom. xi. 32), cor- 
responds with God’s negative abandonment, in which 
the first ground for the punishment is revealed, not 
only because God, as the Holy One, must withdraw 
His Spirit from the consciousness of sinful man, but 
also because He regards man in his freedom, and 
leaves him to its action (see my Positive Dogmatics, 

. 468). 
: isi punished by sin, The Rabbinical tract, Pirke 
Aboth, c. 2, ver. 1, says: “ Festina ad preeceptum 
leve tanguam ad grave, et fuge transgressionem ; prce- 
ceptum enim trahit preceptum, et transgressio trans- 
gressionem ; quia merces preecepti preeceptum esi, et 
transgressionis transgressio.’ Seneca (Hp. 16): “The 
first and greatest punishment of any commission of 
sin is the sin itself which is committed.” De Wette, 
ad Rom. i. 24: ‘‘ This view (that sin is punished by 
sin) is no mere Jewish doctrine, but it is universally 
true from the absolute standpoint of religion.” 
Schiller : 


‘¢ This is the very curse of evil deed, _ 
That of new evil it becomes the seed.” 


But this judicial punishment of sin with sin does not 
make God the author of sin in any sense. Dr, 
South (Serm, ii. on 2 Thess. ii. 11) says: “ God may 
make one sin the punishment of another, though it 
still is to be remembered that it is one thing for God 
to give a man over to sin, and quite another for God 
to cause him to sin; the former importing in it no 
more than God’s providential ordering of a man’s 
circumstances, so that he shall find no check or hin- 
derance in the course of his sin; but the latter im- 
plying also a positive efficiency toward the commis- 
sion or production of a sinful act; which God never 
does, nor can do; but the other He both may, and, 
in a judicial way, very often does. . . . In all which 
God is not at all the author of sin, but only pursues 
the great work and righteous ends of His provi 
dence, in disposing of things or objects in them. 
selves good or indifferent, toward the compassing of 
the same; howbeit, through the poison of men’s 
vicious affections, they are turned into the opportu- 
nities and fuel of sin, and made the occasion of their 
final destruction; ix. 17, 22.” Dr. Hodge: “ God 
often punishes one sin by abandoning the sinner to 
the commission of others. Paul repeats this idea 
three times, vers, 24, 26, 28. This judicial abandon- 
ment is consistent with the holiness of God and the 
free agency of man. God does not impel or entice 
to evil. He ceases to restrain. He says of the sin- 
ner, Let him alone; vers, 24-28.”—P. S.] 

9. The deep truth in the proof of the connection 
between religious and moral corruption. 

10. The intimate connection between the denial 
of the doa of God and the degradation of the défa 
of the human form by whoredom, and between the 
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denial of the truth of God and the degradation of 
the true relations of human nature, as represented 
by Paul, has not been properly observed. See Huzeg. 
Notes. 

11. Other enumerations of sins and crimes in the 
Scriptures: see 2 Cor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 19; Eph. v. 
8; 1 Tim. i..9; 2 Tim. ni. 2. ra mar 

12. Sin reaches itS climax in wicked maxims and 
principles. They are demoniacal in their character, 
aud the intellectual side of the service of the devil, 
which may be known not only in its gross forms, but 
also in the subtle form of cowardly idolatry of what 
1s base, and which in this shape is widély diffused. 
Yet, even in the most reprobate sinner, the voice 
of conscience cannot be entirely extinguished (‘‘ know- 
ing the judgment of God,” ver. 32). It makes him 
uneasy and miserable on earth, and will be his con- 
demnation in the other world.—P. §.] 

18. While the Apostle has here described the 
dark side of heathendom, the second chapter shows 
that the whole of heathendom does not appear to 
him under this dark aspect. In the first chapter he 
describes the prevailing Antinomian tendency of 
heathendom, in opposition to the prevailing legalis- 
tic tendency of Judaism. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Vers. 18-21. 


In what does the beginning of all the real sinful 
corruption of the world, and of the Gentiles in par- 
ticular, consist? 1. In the neglect of the general 
manifestations of God by creation; 2. in neglect to 
worship God by praise and thanksgiving.—Against 
what will God’s wrath be sent trom heaven? 1. 
Against ali ungodliness; 2. against all unrighteous- 
ness of men who hold back the truth in unrighteous- 
ness (ver. 18), : 

The revelation of wrath, and the revelation of 
love, as they, 1. Are opposed to each other; 2. are 
closely connected with each other.—The revelation 
of God in nature is a revelation of His invisible na- 
ture—that is, of His eternal powcr and Godhead 
(vers. 19, 20).—He who knows God, should praise 
and thank Him.—The knowledge and worship of 
God.—Neglect of the worship of God leads to ob- 
scuring the knowledge of God (ver. 21). 

Lurner: Where there is no faith, reason falls 
from one depth to another, until it is totally blinded 
in its speculations, as is the case with all self-con- 
ceited and heated brains (ver. 21). 

Srarke: Even after the fall, every man has a 
natural knowledge of the nature and works of God ; 
yet this is not sufficient to lead him to salvation (ver. 
19).—God esteems our knowledge according to the 
means we have of obtaining it. Thus He demands 
more knowledge from the Jews than from the Gen- 
tiles, and still more from us Christians (ver. 21).— 
As God is a living God, so must our knowledge of 
Him also be vital, and express itself in praise and 
thanks (ver. 21).—Lanen Op, Bibl. : Whoever de- 
nies the wrath of God, and describes God alone ac- 
cording to mere love, thereby obscures also the 
greatness of the grace and love of God, and leads 
others to despise this grace and love (ver. 18).— 
Hepineer: God does not leave Himself without a 
witness among the heathen, All creatures eloquent- 
ty testify to His might and wisdom (ver. 20). From 
QuzsneL: Hugo de Arca: Omnis creatura tribus 
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vocibus nobis loguitur: prima est famulantis, accipe 
beneficium ; secunda admonentis, redde debitum ser 
ams 3 tertia comminantis, fuge supplicium (ver 

Benger: Whatever is under heaven, and not 
under the gospel, is under the wrath (ver. 18).—The 
heart of man conforms to its thoughts (ver. 21), 

Grriacn: The sin against which God’s wrath ‘e 
directed shows itself in the double form of wngodlé- 
ness and unrighteousness, according as man sins more 
directly against God, or against himself and his 
neighbor (ver. 18).—As soon as man ceases to direct 
himself to the holy and gracious God, he worships 
only God’s power and beauty (?), and makes Nature 
his God (ver. 21). 

Hzusner: The denial of God can never be ex- 
cused, for man can know God (ver. 19). 

Tux Prricore for the 11th Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 16-20).—Heupner: The joy of the Christian 
in the confession of faith: 1. Disposition; 2. neces. 
sity; 8. how are we fitted for it ?—How shall we 
learn to estimate properly the value of the gospel? 
1. When we experience its power in our own hearts; 
2. when we perceive properly-the wretched condition 
of the human race without Christianity—its religious 
as well as its moral condition; 8. when we learn 
the insufficiency of natural religion, which reveals 
God’s existence and power, but not His mercy toward 
sinners.—The relation of natural and revealed re- 
ligion: 1. Harmony; 2. difference; 3. inferences, 

Lange: For the wrath of God. Wrath a proof 
of the gospel: 1. Of its necessity; 2. its truth; 8. 
its glory.—On the difference between the knowledge 
and perception of God.—The general manifestation 
of God, or the relation between natural religion and 
revealed religion in its narrower sense.—The begin- 
ning of all sin is always at bottom a sin of neglect. 
—The two sides of piety: to praise God, and to 
thank Him. 

[Trtuotson: Vers, 18, 19. If it were only the . 
wrath and displeasure of men that the sinner were 
exposed to, there might be reason enough for fear ; 
but the wrath and vengeance of men bears no com- 
parison with the wrath of God. Their arm is short, 
and their power small; they may shoot their most 
poisonous arrows at us, and at last kill us; but they 
cannot pursue us into the other world. Bu. the 
wrath of God has none of these limits.—The fear 
of God’s wrath: Men may harden their foreheads, | 
and conquer all sense of shame; but they cannot 
perfectly stifle and subdue their fears. They can 
hardly so extinguish the fear of hell, but that some 
sparks of that fire will ever and anon he flying about 
in their consciences.—SourH (sermon on Natural 
Religion without Revelation, sufficient to render a 
sinner inexcusable (ver, 20): I heartily wish that 
all young persons would lodge this one observation 
deep in their minds: That God and nature have 
joined wisdom and virtue by such a near cognation, 
or, rather, such an inseparable connection, that a 
wise, prudent, and honorable old age is seldom or 
never found but as the reward and effect of a sober, 
virtuous, and well-spent youth.—Scorr: Even to 
this day, if any nations seem to be sunk into so 
entire a stupidity as to have no notions of a God 
remaining among them, this still more clearly proves, 
not man’s want of rational powers, but his carnal 
enmity to God and religion, through which he be- 
comes more and more the besotted and blind slave 
of Satan,—CLarkE: Paul’s purpose is to show: 1. 
That all the heathen nations are utterly corrupt, and 
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deserving of punishment; 2. that the Jews, not- 
withstanding the greatness of their privilege, were 
no better than the Gentiles—Hover: The folly and 
darkness of which the Apostle here speaks are ex- 
pressive of want of Divine knowledge, which is but 
the effect and cause of moral depravity.—J. F, H.] 


Vers. 22-32, 


Abandonment of the Gentile world: 1. Why did 
Bod abandon them? a. Because they changed His 
Jovy into something transitory and corruptible ; 
. His truth into a lie: 2. In what respect did God 
abandon them? a. In pollution of the flesh and 
spirit; 6. in utter hardness of heart (vers, 22-32),— 
How dreadful to be abandoned by God! Because 
1. His Spirit departs; 2. sin becomes punishment.— 
Has Paul described the moral pollution of the Gen- 
tile world in too dark colors? No. For what the 
Apostle says is corroborated by witnesses from its 
very midst. 1. Of ancient times (Aristophanes, 
Horace, Juvenal); 2. of the present day (modern 
Hindu literature, &c.).—He who would describe sin, 
must be strengthened by looking up to God (ver. 
25).—The heathen world of the present day is the 
same as that at the time of Paul, and therefore can 
be converted only by the same means (the gospel).— 
He who knows how to do good, and does not do it, 
sins (ver. 32).—What men are hardened? Those 
who (1) know God’s righteousness, (2) yet do what 
deserves death, and (8) are not contented to have 
pleasure in those who do it (ver. 32). 

Lutuer: The real Epicureans are those who live 
as if there were no God; who boast much, and 
would have others boast of them that they are some- 
thing extraordinary, when they really are not (ver. 
80). 

ease It was a crime of pride, when they 
said, We are not so foolish (ver. 22).—To consider 
one’s self wise and shrewd, and yet to possess foolish 
principia, is the greatest folly; especially when ex- 
hibited by the world’s wise men in published writings 
(ver, 22).—The wisest and most learned are often 
also the most perverted.—It is absolutely unreason- 
able to worship God under the image of a beast; 
for what king, prince, and honorable men would per- 
mit himself to be represented in the form of an ox, 
- or hog (!). How much less can God be treated thus 
(ver. 23).—He who forsakes God, will be forsaken 
also by God (ver, 24).—The most direct path to athe- 
ism, is to regard God unworthy to be known (ver. 
28).—Goodness goes gently, but evil goes violently, 
and will be host in the house. It foams and fer- 
ments like new wine (ver. 29).—Hepineur: Sin is 
sometimes the punishment of sin (ver. 24).—Osran- 
per Bidl.: Teachers and preachers must be careful 
to speak of sins against God and nature in such a 
way that those sins be prevented and guarded against, 
rather than learned and committed (ver, 26).—Cra- 
wer: Although the neglect to know God is regarded 
ay the world as no sin, or, ifa sin, the least of all, 
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it is really a fountain of all sin, and, finally, of al, 
the penalties consequent upon sin (ver. 28). 

Hevpyer: The ruin of the Gentile world is a 
warning for Christians: Apostasy trom the word of 
God induces similar aberrations at all times—a new 
though more refined heathenism (ver. 22),--God for 
sakes only those who will not hear Him (ver, 24).— 
A wicked state of heart leads to absolute pleasure in 
wickedness itself (ver. 32). 

Besser: Unnaturalness follows from the deifica. 
tion of nature (ver. 27). 

Lange: The connection between religious and 
moral ruin is exhibited also in the world at the pres. 
ent time.—The barbarous disregard of the human 
person in all sexual sins, as often concealed beneath 
the most refined masks of culture, is closely con- 
nected with the irreligious disregard of the personal- 
ity of God and man.—A fundamental sanctification 
of the sexual relations can arise only from the vital 
knowledge of the dignity of personal life.—Sin tak- 
ing on the form of the devilish nature in wicked 
maxims, 

{Scorr: Religion moderates and regulates natu- 
ral affections, but excess of depravity extinguishes 
them. It is a proof of more determined impiety for 
men to take pleasure in the company of the enemies 
of God, than to commit many crimes whilst the heart 
and conscience protest against them.—Crarke: We 
see what the world was, and what it would ever have 
been, had not God sent a divine revelation of His 
will, and established a public ministry to proclaim 
it. Were man left to the power and influence of his 
fallen nature, he would always be what the Apostle 
here describes as the condition of the Gentile world, 
—Comprehensive Conm.: No wickedness so hein- 
ous, but a reprobate mind will comply. 

Hoper (condensed): 1. It is the very nature of 
sin to be inexcusable, and worthy of punishment; 2, 
as the works of God reveal His eternal power and 
Godhead, we should accustom ourselves to see in 
them the manifestations of His perfections; 8. the 
human intellect is as erring as the human heart; 4. 
as the light of nature is insufficient to lead the hea- 
then to God and holiness, it is our obvious and 
urgent duty to send them the light of the Bible; 5. 
sins of uncleanness are peculiarly debasing and de- 
moralizing; 6. to take pleasure in those who do 
good, makes us better; as to delight in those whe 
do evil, is the surest way to become even more des 
graded than they are themselves.—Compare two ser- 
mons by R. Sovrn on The Heinous Guilt of Taking 
Pleasure in Other Men's Sins ; and sermon by O. 
GirpLEstone on Pleasure in the Sight of Sin (Paros 
chial Sermons).—J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 32. Sours (Sermon on the text): That 
sin (which sympathizes with and patronizes the sin- 
ner) is a pitch beyond all other sins, and such an one 
as must nonplus the devil himself to proceed farther, 
It is the very extremity, the fulness, and the con. 
cluding period of sin; the last line and finishi 
stroke of tae devil’s image, drawn upon the soul of 
man,—P, 8.] 


CHAPTER II. 1-16, 93 


1 


Tuirp Szcrioy.—Gradual transition from the corruption of the Gentiles to that of the Jews. The unv 
versality of the corruption, and, with the universality of guilt, that worst corruption, the judgment 
of others. This judgment is likewise judged by the continuance of a universal antagonism, within the 
universal corruption, between pious, earnest men, and obstinate rebels, both among Gentiles and Jews 
im view of the righieous, impartial government of God by virtue of the continuance of the universal 
legislation of God in the conscience, The revelation of the antagonism of loyal Gentiles and disloyas 
Jews on the day of the proclamation of the gospel. 


s Cuap. II, 1-16. 


1 Therefore [Wherefore] thou art inexcusable, O man, whosoever thou art 
that judgest: for wherein thou judgest another [the other, thy neighbor, co» 
ézegov], thou condemnest thyself; for thou that judgest doest the same things, 

2 But we are sure that the judgment of God is according to truth against them 

3 which [those who] commit such things. And [But] thinkest thou this, O man, 
that judgest them which do [those who practise] such things, and doest the 

4 same, that thou shalt escape the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the 
riches of his goodness and forbearance and long-suffering ; not knowing [not 
considering] that the goodness of God leadeth [is leading] thee to repentance ? 

5 But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto [for] thyself 
wrath against [in] the day of wrath* and revelation’ of the righteous judgment 
of God; 

6, 7 Who will render to every man according to his deeds: To them [those] 
who by patient continuance in well-doing [by endurance in good work] seek 
for glory and honour and immortality [will he render, amodéoe, ver. 6], eternal life :* 

8 But unto them that [to those who] are contentious [selfseeking, or partisans], 
and do not obey [disobey] the truth, but obey unrighteousness, [shall be rendered 

9 indignation and wrath [wrath and indignation],* Tribulation and anguish, [om , 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil [is working out to the end the evil, 
tov xazeoyeCouervov to xaxor], of the Jew firs, and also of the Gentile; 

10 [Greek.] But glory, honour, and peace, to every man that worketh good [is 
working the good, 7@ <eyalouerp tO ayaddr], to the Jew first, and also to the 

11 Gentile [Greek]. For there is no respect of persons ° with [before] God. 

12 For as many as have [omit have] sinned without law shall [will] also perish 
without law; and as many as have tor have] sinned in [under] the law shall 

13 [will] be judged by the law; [.] (For not the hearers of the law® [of ea 
are just {righteous| before God, but the doers of the law [of law] shall [will 

14 be justified [declared righteous]. For when [whenever] the [omit the]’ Gentiles, 
which have not the law [Gentiles having no law, évy c& py vouory eyorta], do* 
by nature the things contained in the law [the things of the law, za cov »duov, 
i. ¢., the things pertaining to, or required by, the law], these, having not the law [not having 

15 (the) law, vduor muy éyortes],? are a law unto [to] themselves: Which [Who] 
shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience also bearing 
witness, and their thoughts the mean while accusing or else excusing one 
another ;) [their thoughts between one another, or alternately, pecagy ahdidor, 

16 accusing or also, 7 xa, excusing.]*° In the day when God shall judge the 
secrets of men by [through] Jesus Christ according +o my gospel. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 5.—[év_ jucpa dpyys, ¢. e., wrath which will be revealed in the day of wrath. It belongs to épyqy, not to 
Moavpiges. The BE. V. confounds év with eis, which is inadmissible, unless we take it as a constructio pregnans, so that 
év includes eis.—P. S.] : ; 
eae: Ver. pened after damoxadvews is nowise sustained either by the Codd. or by the connection. [Probably inserted 
to relieve the number of genitives. Meyer: The cat would make the sense: the appearance of God and His righteous 
judgment. But the term amoxadvius 700 Oe0d is unusual, Paul speaks only of the amok. Xptorod, 1 Cor. i. 7; 

Thess.i.7 --P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 7.—[On the different constructions see the Exeg. Notes—P.8.]_ ] 

4 Ver, 8.—The rec. @vmos wat dpyy. [The reverse order is intrinsically preferable and sustained by XN. A. B 
D*. G, Vuig. Syr., &c., and adopted by the critical editors. The change in the construction from the s.cusative 
§winv aidveoy (Gmodwcer), ver. 7, to the nominative dpy) Kai Ouuds (dmoddcerat or éorat), ver, 8, is no doubt intentional 
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and wills all men to be saved; but condemnation is man’s own guilt, and comes, so to speak, Dea 


BUG SU te eke and Forbes in loc. Bengel, on Matt. vii. 24, says: ‘‘ Salutaria Deus 


nelente. Comp. @cumenius, ee Hodge, 
efert; mala a se removet.’’—P. 8. Fs Oe, 

e 6 Bi a eteralty, acceptance of faces. For mpocw moAnwia, several Codd. (A. D. G. and Sinaiticus} read 
mpocwmoAnpwia, with an m, and this reading has been adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and others here and else- 
where (Acts x. ad. ; James ii. 9) The insertion of a mw is probably Alexandrian usage, and due to a vicious pronuncias 
i E —P. 8. f ‘neha 
ee ae ae [before vd ov in both cases, which is found in the feat. vec.] is wanting in A. B, D. E. [and 
in Cod. Sin., and is probably inserted to indicate that the written law of Moses is meant here, Nevertheless the article 
before law may be properly retained in the H. V. Alford proposes to omit the article before hearers, and doers, Since Oo 
in both cases is generic. ot dkpoarat vouov and oi moujras vouov torm properly one word: Geselzeshorer, Gesetzesthater 

= ‘s, law-doers.—P. S. : ‘ { 
a - eure eee not i é0vn. The Omission Gt Hae important to avoid the appearance of conflict with 

ner J ravity of the heathen, as taught i. 22 ff.—P. 8. : é Ly ies 

gh va pe Ree aie: | etwa thun, and so renders the force of the subjunctive tot@auv, which is better 
attested (x. A. B.) than the indicative tovodciv, andis adopted by Lachmann, ‘Vischendorf, Alford. Others read the 
singular 7ov7 with reference to the neutral plural e8vy (Meyer, Wordsworth).—P. 8.] i y reel i 

9 Ver. 14._[There is, as Meyer remarks, a difference of emphasis between ‘wh vowov éx. and vdpov my éx.; the first 
denies the possession of the law, the second the massession of the law. This difference can perhaps best be rendered it 
English by: having no law, and, not having the taw.—P. 8.] ° : : : es 

10 Yer. 15.—[The inward monitor of the heathen condemns or acquits their moral conduct. The kai after 7 is con- 
cessive, and implies that the acquittal is the exception, the condemnation the rule. metagd GAAHAwY must not ba 
separated, and peraf) is to be taken not as ailverb, as in the E. V., but as preposition, inter se, between one anothers 
invicem, alternately; comp. Acts xv. 9: duékpwe pwetagd nudv te kal av7av; Matt. xviii. 15: peragd god kai avrop. The 
ZAAAWY May refer either to the é4vy, as the preceding avr@v (Meyer, Lange), or to the following Tay Siadoyiouav, 1. Coy 
thought against thought in inner strife. See Hxeg. Noles. Omit the parenthesis vers. 13, 14, and 15 (E, V.), or of 14 





and 15 (Lachmann, Meyer), which only disturbs the connection. See Hxeg. Noles on ver. 16.—P. 8.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—These are the parts of this highly 
important section: 1. Every judgment pronounced 
on another becomes the self-condemnation of the 
one judging; for he is in the same condemnation 
with the one who is judged by him. Herein the sin 
of the Jews is already presupposed (vers. 1-5). 
2, The righteousness of God is exalted above all par- 
tial righteousness; and in its retribution it distin- 
guishes between men who earnestly long after right- 
eousness, and those who obstinately resist ; between 
men who constantly look toward things eternal, and 
those whose principle of life is contention and party 
spirit (vers. 6-11). This opposition constitutes a 
higher ideal and dynamic opposition between pious 
and ungodly people above the historical antagonism 
of Jews and Gentiles, and independently of it, so 
that, on the day of the declaration of the gospel, 
Jews may appear as Gentiles, and Gentiles as Jews 
(vers. 12-16). 


First PARAGRAPH, VERS. 1-5. 


Ver. 1. Wherefore thou art inexcusable. 
It may be asked, To what does Jv0, wherefore, 
refer? 1. To the fundamental thought of the whole 
section of chap. i. 18-32 (Meyer, and others). 2. dvd 
refers back to the duxctwuc in ver, 82 (De Wette, 
Philippi [Alford, Hodge]). 8. dvd points prolepti- 
cally to the sins of the Jews (Bengel, Tholuck). We 
need hardly mention Bullinger’s explanation: It is 
continuationis particula ; preeterea. We here find 
a definite reference to chap, i. 82. The ovtrvvec indi- 
eates chiefly the climax of Gentile corruption ; but 
Gentile and Jewish corruption meet together at this 
climax. Gentile corruption culminates in the ap- 
proval of evil, and’ Jewish in judging. But their 
common corruption is the perfect moral self-contra- 
diction: sin against better knowledge and conscience. 
Therefore avazoléyytov, inexcusable, are 
not merely those who coutribute aid to evil-doers, 
but those also who pronounce sentence on them. In 
other words, not the dvd, but ver. 82 is proleptic, 
eee in coLnection with the évedenuove in 
ver 31, 

O man, whosoever thou art. To whom is 
this address directed? 1 To the Gentiles, especially 


Gentile authorities (Chrysostom) ; their better-mind- 
ed ones (Olshausen, Melanchthon); their philoso- 
phers (Clericus). 2. The Jews (De Wette, Riickert, 
and others), Meyer: ‘Judging the Gentiles ag 
rejected by God (hdr. Tillin £. 6,3; Chetubd. f. 3, 
2, &c.) was a characteristicum of the Jews. [ Alford: 
The Jew is not yet named, but hinted at.—P. S.] 
3. All men, without distinction (Beza, Calovius), 
4, All men, but with a special reference to the Jews 
(Tholuck).* The last interpretation must be ren- 
dered more definite by tbe consideration that the 
merciless among Jews and Gentiles are meant. But, 
in reality, every one is meant who makes himself 
guilty of condemuatory judgment (for this is the 
sense of xeévey, here, as in Matt. vii. 1; xxv. 35), 
See vers. 9, 10. The Gentiles, too, were heartless 
judges. We need call to mind only Roman polities, 
Tholuck recalls the corruption of Jewish life at that 
time under Herod, and even among their scribes,— 
°Ey ©, wherein, is explained in ver. 21 sqq., and 
hence must not be understood as instrumental, by 
which means, whereby ; still less codem tempore quo, 
at the time when (KGllner), but in that wherein, in 
the matter in which (Luther [E. V., Meyer, Alford], 
and others). [Thou that judgest doest the same 
things, ta yao wutTae mQonaaES O xolvoY 
Uncharitable judging is itself a grave offence against 
the law which enjoins humility and charity as the 
very soul of virtue and piety. Besides, even the 
most moral men carry in themselves the seed of all 
vices, and if kept from open transgression, it is either 
by the grace of God preventing them, or by (Phari- 
saie and Stoic) pride, which is itself a sin against 
God, the sin of Satan and the fallen angels.—P. 8.] 
The addition of 6 zetvwy, ‘ with reproachful ex- 
pression” (Meyer). 

Ver. 2. But we are sure, Ovdawev. Who? 
1, The Jews, as knowers of the law (Rosenmiiller, 
and others).+ 2. Universal human knowledge (Riick- 


* (Simiiarly Hodge: Though from what follows it is 
plain that the Jews are here intended, yet the proposition 
is made general. Wordsworth: Panl uses dv@pwme Instead 
of *IovSate, because the proposition is of universal applicas 
tion, and because he would approach the Jew with gentle. 
alee not alienate bim by an abrupt denunciation.— 


t {Wordsworth : We who are Jews and have the Scripa 
tures. The Apostle charitably and wisely identifies him« 
self with the Jews to convince them from the conceded 
ground of the O. T.—P. 8.) 
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ert, Meyer, Philippi [Hodge] ). 8. Jewish-Christian 
knowledge, with reference to chap. iii. 19; vii. 14 
(Tholuck). 4. Yet the consciousness here declared 
is the specifically Christian one, which is, however, 
anticipated by the better universal consciousness in 
forebodings of the common misery of sin. 

According to truth, Kata adi dear, 
not aiy9d¢ [revera, truly] (Raphel, Kollner, it is 
real), but [as in E. V.] according to truth (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Alford] ); that is, corresponding to the in- 
ternal and real relations of guilt [according to jus- 
tice, without error, without respect of persons]. The 
condemnatory judgment of God on thoge who judge 
is according to the relations of truth, by which judg- 
ment they are the most condemnable who, without 
knowing it, pronounce judgment on themselves, 
Therefore they are hypocrites. [Katé& &Ai, 9 ever 
belongs not to xgcuc, as the predicate of the sen- 
tence, but to gocéy, as adverb: it proceeds accord- 
ing to truth, or the judgment of God, which is accord- 
ing to truth, is against those, &c.—P. S.] 

Ver. 3. And thinkest thou this, O man. 

According to Meyer and Tholuck, ver. 2 is the 
pone #to major in relation to what here follows. 
f the Apostle had designed such a conclusion in 
ver, 5, the minor proposition of vers. 8 and 4 would 
have been otherwise expressed. We have here the 
beginning of the conclusion from the premise in 
ver, 2. Thinkest thou that, totto. Reference to 
the strange supposition that God will become, by 
way of exception, a partisan for him. Therefore 
‘also the ov is emphasized. Meyer: ‘In opposition 
to Jewish conceit.” Matt. iii, 7; Luke iii. 7. Yet 
the expression here must not be limited to the Jews. 
—That thou [ov, thou thyself, thou above all oth- 
ers, thou because a Jew] shalt escape. Not by 
acquittal (Bengel [Hodge]), but by exemption. So 
Meyer: “ Only the Gentiles shall be judged, accord- 
ing to the false opinion of the Jews (Bertholdt, 
Christologie, p. 206), but all Israel shall have part 
in the Messiah’s kingdom as its true-born children 
(Matt. viii. 12).” [Comp. Matt, iii, 7,9; John viii. 
83.] The expression escape refers at the same 
time to an approaching actual judgment which will 
overtake every guilty person. 

Ver. 4. Or despisest thou. This is a differ- 
ent case from the preceding. [%# introduces a new 
error or objection.—P. 8.] In what does the differ- 
ence consist ? Thou regardest thyself either exempt 
from punishment, because thou believest thyself a 
favorite of the Deity, and that thou shalt escape at 
the coming judgment; or thou dost wickedly regard 
the riches of God’s goodness in delaying the punish- 
ment as a sign that the general judgment will never 
come to pass at all. Paul frequently uses zAotitos 
as an expression for great fulness [chap. ix. 28; xi. 
Sos Eph, 1.18 3a, 7 ii 16 9 'Col. 1. 17.) Tt is 
not a Hebraism, but found also in Plato and other 
Greek classics, to denote abundance and magnitude. 
—P. 8.].—His gocdness. The yeyortotns is, 
more specifically, mildness, beneficent goodness, in 
contrast with penal justice. It may be asked whether 
we should read: His goodness (yeyotétytos) and 
forbearance (éroz7jc) and long-suffering (waxoo- 
Driac), or whether the yerorotys is here divided 
by xcai-xai, as well, as also, into the idea of for- 
bearance and long-suffering. We accept the latter, 
since the Apostle subsequently groups all again in 
ro zeyetov. The Apostle Peter uses the same 
expression, waxeo9vpyta, for the two ideas: forbear- 
ance toward the weakness of friends, and ‘ong-suf- 
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fering toward the opposition of enemies [slowness iz 
the infliction of deserved punishment]. But Pau, 
distinguishes between patience or forbearance, chap, 
ili, 25, and long-suffering, chap. ix. 22, according te 
the relation already indicated. The avoyy7 is about 
equal to the tzouovy, Col. i. 11, and the zeadrys. 
Col. iti, 12.—Compare aveyouevor addy doy, Col. iii, 
13; waxgodumette me0g movtac. It is thus natu. 
ral that one idea should sometimes run into the 
other, Tholuck: “The word of Christ (Luke xix, 
41; Matt, xxiv.) would cause the expectation of a 
judgment on Israel, which really occurred about 
twenty [ten] years after this Epistle. Here Pau: 
may naturally have had this in view.,—_Ayvooyv 

The translation Not knowing is too weak. [Dr 
Lange translates ayvoov: Indem du misskennst,. 
wilfully ignoring ; while Grotius, Tholuck, Words- 
worth, al., render it: not considering.—P.8.] Meyer 
opposes the interpretation of wyvoety as wishing 
not to know (De Wette [Alford], and others), Yet 
wilful and culpable ignorance is certainly meant here 
(comp. &yvova, Eph. iv. 18).—Is leading thee to 
repentance. dye. means, at all events, not only 
the objective intention of God (Philippi), but also 
the real determination of Divine goodness, [Ben- 
gel: Deus ducit volentem duci ; ducit suaviter, non 
cogit necessitate, Wordsworth: “The word &yzu, 
leads, intimates the will of God, but also the will 
of man. God leads, but man may refuse to be led.” 
To this Dr. Hodge assents, but adds, from his strict 
Calvinistic standpoint: “ Who gives the will to be 


led? Is there no preventing grace [gratia preeveni- 
ens|? Does not God work in us to wil, as well as 
to do? Surely there is such a thing as being made 


willing without being forced. There is a middle 
ground between moral suasion and coércion. God 
supersedes the necessity of forcing, by making us 
willing in the day of His power. The Apostle, how- 
ever, is not here speaking of gracious influence, but 
of the moral tendencies of providential dispensa-. 
tions.”—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 5. But, after thy hardness [Kate& Ja 
tyv Gziynootyte cov]. Evidently not a contin- 
uation of the question (Lachmann [Alford] ), but an- 
tithesis. The hardened one mistakes the benign pur- 
pose of Divine government, and by this means trans- 
forms the same into a judgment. The question can 
therefore not be one of mere frustration. [Kara 
is taken by some, in proportion to, so that the de. 
gree of punishment corresponds to the degree of 
hardness and impenitence ; but by most commenta- 
tors in the sense of secundum, 2. €., as may be ex- 
pected from thy hardness, agreeably to its nature 
P.S.]—And impenitent heart. This takes away 
from the idea the harsh appearance of a fatalistic 
compulsion, The hardness is voluntarily continued 
and magnified by impenitence of heart.—Thou 
treasurest up for thyself [thou for thyself, not 
God for thee—P.S.] The verb 97c0avetCevy is 
used in the wider sense of every accumulation, and 
denotes also ironically the heaping up of evils and 
punishments. It here stands in striking opposition 
to the aiottog of God’s goodness. The despising 
of the riches of God’s goodness in forbearance and 
long-suffering is the heaping up of a treasure of 
wrath, Unto thyself indicates voluntary guilt as 
well as completed folly—In [or on, 2y] the day 
of wrath. The construction is not Syoaveiles 
zig yuzoov, &c. (Luther [E. V., against], Tholuck), 
and also not an éey7 which will break out on the 
day of wrath (Meyer [Alford, Hodge]). But the 
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meaning is, that the day of wrath is even now ready 
to burst forth, and that that furious and senseless 
Iyoaveitew still continues 3 comp. James v. 33 
EGPycavoioate &y eozatous Mutou. Every catas- 
trophe of judgment which succeeds a period of long- 
suffering is designated a day of wrath (Hzck. xxii 
24; Zephaniah ii, 2). But each of these judicial 
catastrophes is a prelude to the last day of consum- 
mated wrath,—And revelation [manifestation] of 
the righteous judgment. The dvxavoxgrota 
(in the New Testament, aa Asyovevor, and but 
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seldom elsewhere).* The vighteous judgmert of 
God proceeds in an emphat ¢ way through all perioda 
of time; but it has special epochs of its azox o& Aus 
wog. The whole conte nplation of differen: judicial 
catastrophes consists in the certainty -hat the time 
of final decision is introduced with tae coming of 
Christ. Tholuck cites Klopstock’s lines: 


*¢ Among the ways of men 
God walks, with quiet tread, His unseen path $ 
But drawing near the goal, He rushes on, 
Decided as the gleaming thunderbolt.” 


Snconp Paracrary (vers. 6-11), 


[It may aid the reader in the exegesis of this pa 


ragraph to have in view the following parallel arrange 


ment in four stanzas of three lines each, which we adopt from the Analysis of Forbes, with some changea 


in the translation : 


6. Who will render to every man according to his deeds ; 


To those who by endurance in good work 


GE we 
Eternal life : 


Seek for glory, and honor, and immortality, 


And disobey the truth, but obey unrighteousness, 
Indignation [shall be] and wrath : 


Tribulation and anguish 


9. B 


1 But to those who are self-seeking, 
8 B 


Upon every soul of man that worketh evil, 


Of the Jew first, and also of the Greek ; 


But glory, honor, and peace, 


10. 


A To every man that worketh good, 
To the Jew first, and also to the Greek. 


The first two stanzas, A and B, and the last two stanzas, B and A, are antithetically parallel in each of 


their lines, which indicate: (1.) The character of the two opposite classes to be compared; (2.) their 
respective pursuits; and (8.) the appropriate rewards. In another point of view the four stanzas are 
introversively parallel, the first corresponding with the fourth, and the second with the third. The glorious 
reward of the righteous is put first and last in order to stimulate and encourage the reader. The lines in 
each stanza are also introversively parallel, as is made apparent to the reader by the typographical arrange- 


ment.—P. 8.] 


Ver. 6. Who will render to every man. The 
negative form of this declaration, see ver. 11. The 
righteousness of God is far above the partisan right- 
eousness of man, and also above that partisan jus- 
tice which believes that God’s government is re- 
strained by the historical difference between Judaism 
and heathendom. The decision stated by the Apos- 
tle is pronounced by the fundamental law of the 
entire Scriptures, of all Christendom, and of all 
religion (comp. Ps, lxii. 12; Isa. iii, 10,11; Jer. 
xvii. 10; Matt. vii, 21-24; xii. 86; xvi. 27; xxv. 
85; John v. 29; Rom, xiv. 10; 2 Cor. v.10). The 
supposition that there is a great difficulty here, 
ana an apparent contradiction between this sen- 
tence and the doctrine of justification by faith, is 
a remarkable indication of an inadequate view of 
works on one hand, and of justification by faith on 
the other. Tholuck gives an account of the ques- 
tion in discussion, p. 88 sqq. Solutions of the 
imaginary difficulty: 1. The Apostle speaks here 
only hypothetically of the judgment of believers, as 
God would judge them, apart from the standpoint 
of the gospel (Melanchthon, &c.),. Tholuck; Here, 
and in ver. 16, the Apostle regards only the Divine 
valuation placed on men, apart from redemption. 
[So, substantially, Alford and Hodge.—P, S.]. 2. 
He speiks of the final judgment, when faith will be 
proved to be the absolute fulfilment of the law (Ols- 


hausen), This is adopted by Philippi, but under the 
restriction: That the duxavooivy é% miotews will 
remove the deficiency in the works of the regen- 
erate. Gerhard: Opera adducentur in juidicio non 
ut salutis merita, sed ut fidei testimonia et effecta. 
3. Fritzsche: The Apostle is inconsistent, and here 
opens a semita per honestatem near the via regia of 
justification, 4. Luthardt: The new vital form of 
faith must be regarded as the product of a previous 
direction of life; the Zoya are perfected in faith 
(Studien und Kritiken for 1852, No. 2, p. 868), 
[This view seems inconsistent with the Scripture 
aoctrine of regeneration as a new creation, and of 
the new life as the reverse of the old (Rom. vi. 4, 
i9 ff.), and with the personal experience of Paul, 
But see Dr. Lange’s remarks below, and consider 
the remarkable concession of Peter, Acts x. 34, 35, 
where a disposition to fear God and to work right. 
eousness is supposed to exist before conversion, even 
among heathen, and to qualify them for acceptance 
with God—P. 8.] 5. Cocceius and Limborch: The 
faith in Christ must also be included as the highest 
work (%oyov). This view is undoubtedly corvect; 
and Tholuck’s explanation, that miotg sig yourtor 
must not be included here (with reference to chap, 


* (In the writings of Justin Martyr and other fathera 
See ecg in loc.—P. 8.] ithe 
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fv. 5; xi. 16; x. 6), obscures the whole question, 
The passages cited by Tholuck plainly relate alto- 
gether to a life in the works of the law. But in 
John vi. 29 Christ calls faith a work of God which 
believers should exercise. Paul also calls faith a 
good work (Yoyoy aya9dyr), Phil. i. 6; viewing it, 
however, as the operation of God. In 1 Thess. i. 3, 
he speaks of an oyov tig miotews; also in 2 Thess. 
i, 11, He means in these passages, of course, such 
a faith as proves itself by works. But it follows, 
nevertheless, most decidedly, that he distinguishes 
just as positively two kinds of works, just as James 
distinguishes two kinds of faith. We must therefore 
distinguish a two-fold conception of works with the 
Apostle, if we would escape the confusion made by 
a timid species of orthodoxy. The direction of faith 
as well as of unbelief has, according to Paul—as 
Luthardt has properly remarked—its antecedens in 
the antithesis of the fundamental tendencies which 
he describes in vers, 7, 8. The one class are, in 
their inward frame of mind, Cytotytec, striving 
sou/s—therefore men of longing and aspiration, poor 
in spirit [Matt. v. 3]. Their good works constitute 
a unity of effort, izouory ~gyov; their aim is 
the dota, tiuy, ap9agotia (goodly pearls; precious 
pearls, Matt. xiii, 45). The other class are, in their 
mental disposition, €£ 291 9<«tac, contentious, even 
when they confess an orthodox form of faith. They 
are men animated by the bigotry of party spirit, and 
therefore wantonly rebelling against the truth, while 
they are the narrow-minded slaves of the unright- 
eousness of party spirit. But the retribution of 
both classes will be determined by the respective 
degrees of virtue and vice which they reach. As 
seekers, they find faith and justification by faith, 
which, according to chap. iii., proceeds also from 
righteousness. As believers, they strive for the 
‘treasure of their heavenly calling, and strive after 
those things which are before them, until they reach 
the goal of perfection. But there they do not ap- 

pear with works of the law, nor with a mixture of 
’ perfect justitia imputata and imperfect works. In 
the kingdom of perfect love the antagonism of merit 
and grace disappears in a higher unity of both. It 
is observable that, with the Apostle, all the ideas of 
the Old Testament become more profound, and are 
made perfect: 1. The law becomes the law of the 
Spirit; 2. work becomes the work of faith; 3. 
righteousness becomes justifying righteousness; 4. 
retribution becomes free, rewarding love. The ob- 
servation of Meyer, that we have here the law of 
the Jews only, and with it the natural law of the 
Gentiles as the medium affecting the decision, does 
not relieve the matter. He indeed also adds, that 
Paul had good reason for this statement, since the 
Christian, too—because he is to be judged according 
to his conduct—must be judged according to the law 
(comp. the doctrine of the tertivs usus legis), and ac- 
cording to the zijemorg tov vouov introduced by 
Christ [Matt. v.17; xxv. 31 ff; Rom, xiii. 8-10]. 
He justly rejects the opinion of Reiche, that the doc- 
trine of justification by faith implies a partial abro- 
gation of the moral order of the world.* 


* [Of the English and American commentators, whom I 
have consuited, Dr. Hodge is the only one who takes some 
pains to solve the dogmatic difficulty presented by this 
apparent contradiction of the doctrine of retribution ac- 
cording to works, and the doctrine of justification by faith. 
I quote the substance of his remarks: ‘First, notwith- 
standing the doctrine of gratuitous justification, and in 
perfect consistency with it, the Apostle still teaches that 
the setributions of eternity are according to our works. 





Ver. 7. To those who by endurance (os 
perseverance) in good work [za9° tzopo 
yyy toyou ayaGotv, an adverbial qualification 
of the verb Cytotov], &e. Where the different 
works are only one good work, and where there ig 
this perfect endurance of life and effort, the direc. 
tion toward higher and eternal things can only be 
meant, The genitive Joyou ayadot is genit. 
subj. (not 0bj.; Meyer); that is, the endurance which 
is peculiar to the truly good work. [Comp. izonov4 
tis edmidos, 1 Thess, i, 3.—P. S.J. It may be 
asked, whether the Apostle here uses the words 
dota, tum, and &g9aooce, in the specifically 
Christian sense, or in the more general sense. If the 
former be the case, they mean future salvation in its 
glory (2 Cor. iv. 17; Matt. xiii. 48), in the honor con- 
nected with it (for it is the reward of victory, 1 Cor, 
ix. 25; joint heirship with Christ, chap. viii. 17; 
reigning together with Him, 2 Tim. ii. 12), and in its 
incorruptibility (1 Cor. xv. 52 sqq.; Rev. xxi. 4; 1 
Peteri.4), But then it must be said that the passage 
refers to a seeking whose object (goodly pearls, Matt. 
xiii.) is, at the beginning, more or less concealed from 
the seekers themselves (comp. Acts xvii. 23). It 
seems more natural, however, to interpret the above 
ideas as stages of the development of noble seek- 
ing; the first aim is dé£a, spiritual splendor of 
life, ideality; then tvu7, integrity, honorablencss 
of character; then &y&aooia, deliverance from 
corruption. The Cw7 atwrros, asthe grace and 
gift of God, is very nearly related to this last object 
of Cyceiv. The restless Cytety— dissatisfaction, 
and further striving, until the object is reached, here 
or there—(Matt, v., the first beatitudes; Acts xvii.) 
remains the key-note. Other constructions: 1. @cu- 
menius, Luther: a@zodwoe [to be supplied from 
ver. 6] is connected with the accusatives dofar, 
tuyurny, apo.3 and Cytotov with Cory atonoy [74. e., 
“ Who will giwe glory, honor, and immortality to 
those who, by patience in good works, seek eternal - 


The good only are saved, and the wicked only are con- 
demned. * * The wicked will be punished on account 
of their works, and according to their works; the righteous 
will be rewarded, not on account of, but according to their 
works. Good works are to them the evidence of their be- 
longing to that class to whom, for Christ’s sake, eternal life 
is graciously awarded; and they are in some sense and to 
some extent, the measure of that reward. But it is more 
pertinent to remark, in the second place, that the Apostle 
is not here teaching the method of justification, but is lay- 
ing down those general principles of justice, according to 
which, irrespective of the gospel. all men are to be judged. 
He is expounding the law, not the gospel. And as the law 
not only says that death is the wages of sin, but also that 
those who keep its precepts shall live by them, so the Apos- 
tle says, that God will punish the wicked and reward the 
righteous. This is perfectly consistent with what he after- 
wards teaches, that there are none righteous; that there 
are none who so obey the law as to be entitled to the life 
which it promises; and tbat for such the gospel provides a 
plan of justification without works, a plan for saving those 
whom the law condemns. He is here combating the false 
hopes of the Jews, who, though trusting to the law, were by 
the principles of the law exposed to condemnation. This he 
does to drive them from this false dependence, and to show 
them that neither Jew nor Gentile can be justified before 
the bar of that God, who, while He promises eternal life to 
the obedient, has revealed His purpose to punish the dis- 
obedient. All, therefore, that this passage teaches is, that 
irrespective of the gospel, to those who either never heard 
of it, or who having heard, reject it, the principle of judge 
ment will be law.’”? This isa combination of the interpre- 
tation of Tholuck with that of Olshausen, enumerated above 
as Nos. land 2. Stuart: ‘There is some real goodness in 
the works of the sanctified; and this will be rewarded, im- 
perfect as it is, not on the ground of law, but on the ground 
of grace.” Very unsatisfactory. Dr. Wordsworth says not 
a word on this difficulty, but gives a long extract from Jee 
rome’s work against Pelagius in explanation of ver. 5.— 
P. 8.) 
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life]; 2. Reiche [Ewald]: toi mwéy [to the one] 
nal trowovyy eoyou ayaov doskay noe TYLhY 
Kat apIapaiay (azodvce)—Cytovow Cony cto 
vov [Cytovow as apposition to toig wéy]. 3. Ben- 
gel [Fritzsche] and others: toig wey xad vom. 
toyou ayadou (ovow), dosar, &c. Cytotiow—cuny 
atvroy (aodwce) [%. ¢., to those who persevere in 
good work, seeking glory, &., He will give eternal 
life] ). Beza suggests still another and very dog- 
matie construction: Qui secundum patientem exspec- 
lationem guerunt boni operis gloriam. Our con- 
struction has most expositors in its favor [Vulgate, 
Calvin, Grotius, Tholuck, Olshausen, De Wette, Mey- 
er, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &c.]; also the clear- 
ness of the parallel, in consequence of which, right- 
eous retribution constitutes the conclusion both 
times.— Yzopovy, not patience, but perseveran- 
tia (Erasmus). “Eo yoy, not collectively (Tholuck 
[Hodge] ), but dynamically. [The singular indicates 
the general course and habit of life, or the moral 
character as a unit, as distinct from isolated resolu- 
tions and actions, comp. Gal. vi. 4; 1 Thess. i. 3; 
James i. 4, &. The H. V., patient continuance in 
well-doing, though not literal, is well expressed. 
P.S.] dAofa, tomy, ap9aeata, are the phases 
of the manifestation of the Cw atérvo¢ for those 
who have from afar been striving for salvation, The 
matter is inverted in the case of believers: Power 
of life, worth of life, glory of life.* Tholuck’s re- 
mark is strange, that ‘the Apostle characterized 
here the striving of the better class of unbelievers 
in such a manner as he could hardly expect to find 
it by any possibility among them.” But Paul had 
become acquainted with such men as Gamaliel, Ser- 
gius Paulus, Gallio, and others, 

Ver, 8. But to those who are self-seeking 
partisans.+ [Literally, those of self-seeking—a 
peviphrase of the subject, indicating the origin (é, 
owt of, as from a root) and moral character; comp. 
ot é% voxuou, the legalists; ot é« miotews, the be- 
lievers ; ot & meguvtom7s, the circumcised, &c., and 
the cognate use of viol and téxva.—P. S.]. On 
&0v9eta, compare Tholuck and Meyer. We must 
not, with the elder commentators, derive it from 
égitw or %oug [from which it is distinguished, 2% Cor, 
xii. 20; Gal. v. 20.—P. S.], and therefore not iden- 
tify it with gvovenia, contentiousness (Vulgate: 
Qui sunt ex contentione, die Strettstichtigen) ; but it 
comes from tovGos, @ hireling ; éovdebw, to work 
for wayes, to act selfishly. Its first meaning is 
greediness, then trickery, partisanship. Aristotle, 
Polit, v. 2, 8, &e.; see Fritzsche, Hucwrsus on Rom, 
iif Meyer: “The latter signification [Rankesucht, 


* [Tholuck makes 6a the condition, ru the recogni- 
tion, af@apoia the unbroken continuance of the blessed- 
ness of the saints. Hodge: The manifested excellence or 
splendor of the future condition is expressed by d6€a, the 
honor due such excellence by tua, and the endless nature 
of blessedness by éfOapeia. Similarly Meyer.—P. S.] 

t (Lange renders oi €& épu@eias, die vom Partei- 
treiben her sind.—P. 8.] 

{ [Fritzsche renders the word malitiost fraudum macht= 
»atores. ‘This derivation was first suggested by Rickert 
and is now generally adopted; also by Alford, Wordsworth, 
and Hodge, although Hodge renders the word contentious, 
and gives itin the present case a wider meaning, like De 
Wette and Tholuck. Conybeare and Howson: ‘OE pibeia 
seems to mean selfish party intrigue conducted in a merce- 
nary spirit, and more generally, selfish CUNNING » « « Ept- 
evouevovs is used for intriguing partisans by Aristotle 
(Polit. v. 8), The history of the word seems to bear a 
strong arent to that of our term job.”? Moses Stuart ad- 
heres to the old derivation from épus ; Robinson adopts the 
sorrect derivation from épidos, épdevw, but gives it the 








Parteitreiberei] must be retained in all passages of 
the New Testament; 2 Oor. xii. 20; Gal. v. 20; 
Phil. i, 16; ii. 3; James iii. 14, 16.” The succeed. 
ing words also establish this explanation. [The op. 
posite of o¢ é€ govPelas is of & ayarrys, Phil. i, 
16, 17. Ignatius, Ad Philad. 8, opposes gov9<in 
to yovotoucadevo.—P. 8.] Tholuck: The Apostle 
has here in view those Jews who surpassed the Gen- 
tiles in opposition to the gospel. He recalls to mind 
the intrigues of the “ Zealots,” and supposes that 
the popular sense has extended to the meaning of 
contention, probably on the ground of the supposed 
derivation from égitey. Remember the contentious 
spirit of the Talmudist Jews. In point of fact, the 
party spirit is always united with the love of con- 
tention. But the é9.9<ta is a corruption, which exe 
ists in Gentiles and Jews alike. There are only two 
kinds of men: Men who are of the truth, whose 
ethical principle of life is the truth (the upright; 
Prov. ii. 7; John iii. 21), and who, being such, do 
not lose themselves in grasping after temporal ob- 
jects; and men whose ethical principle of life is a 
contentious spirit, that is, the spirit of any bad tem. 
poral object, and who for this very reason seditiously 
oppose the truth as partisans, and are subject to un. 
righteousness, as slaves to party. In this direction 
every temporal form of divine things can be con- 
verted into a party affair, and destroyed by party 
spirit ; just as the Jews of that period made even an 
ég.9<ta out of the Old Testament religion. Never- 
theless, the definite idea is obliterated, if go.9eta is 
made to mean, without qualification, ungodliness, or 
vileness (K6llner, Fritzsche).—Disobey the truth. 
°Anev9eiv; the truth has the right of a king, and 
Christ is King, as King of the truth. Therefore, to 
strive against the truth, involves not only religious 
Opinion, but moral misconduct, Such revolters 
against what is high are necessarily slaves to what 
is low; they bow before unrighteousness (chap. i. 
18).—Wrath and indignation. The nominative 
deyy zat Dumog is supplied by azoddoeto, or 
Yotoa, as constructio variata.* Oupog as excans 
descentia enl:ances the idea of doy. The histori. 
cal form of the judgment pronounced on the self. 
seeking party spirit is therewith intimated ; ooyy 
and Suds of the party spirit are judged by boyy 
and 9uuog of an opposite kind; and therein the 
ooyy and Suudg of the Lord are revealed. (See 
the history of the destruction of Jerusalem, Matt. 
xviii, 33, 34).—[The majority of philologists and 
commentators make ooyy express the permanent 
feeling and settled disposition (comp. John iii, 36 ; 
the wrath of God abideth on him); Guudg, the mo- 
mentary impulse or actual outbreak of wrath on the 
day of judgment. Ammon.: 9uuds medcxougos, 
doy) moduyodriog. Guudg (Gemiith) is the mind 
as the seat of the emotions, and hence denotes vehee 
ment affection, anger, fury. According to the core 
rect reading, it fitly follows after ooyy, as its execus 
tion and outbreak; ir@ excandescentia (Cicero, Tuse, 


ace meaning as épis, party-strife, faction, contentton.—- 
* [The change of construction is a delicate adjustment 
in the Greek, to express the nice distinction that God is dis 
rectly the Author and Giver of eternal life, but not strictly 
and primarily of eternal punishment, which is the necessary 
result of the sinner’s own conduct. A similar distinction 
is intended by the change of construction from the active 
mpoytoiwacev to the passive katyptiowéva, Rom. ix, 22, 23: 
The vessels of mercy God Himself had before prepared unte 
glory, but the vexsels of wrath are jilted, or have fitted them 
selves, for perdition. Comp. Texiual Note 4.—P. 3.] 
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iv. 9). “Goyy is the heat of the fire; Ouudg is the 
bursting forth of the flame.’—P. §.] 

Ver. 9. Tribulation and anguish (9diwic 
xat Gtevoyw¢ia). Vers. 9 and 10 repeat the 
same thought of retribution, but in greater precision 
and increased force: 1. The retribution of evil and 
good does not merely stand as the limit at the close, 
but it is ordained from the beginning, and follows 
man like a shadow; 2, it does not only overtake all 
in general, but will visit every individual; 3. it 
reaches to the soul; 4. it comes also as punitive 
retribution, first to the Jews, and then to the Gen- 
tiles. The same may be said also of the teward of 
the righteous. Punishment goes from without in- 
wardly; the external tribulation, or oppression, 
becomes an internal anguish, or agony, from which 
the burdened soul knows no escape.*—Hvery soul 


of man [D098 W527>D]. Puy7 is not merely a 


circumlocution of ev G Qu 706 (according to Grotius,- 


Fritzsche). [It expresses the idea that the soul, and 
not the body, is to suffer the penalty, according to 
Riickert, Meyer, Fritzsche. But wuy7 rather de- 
notes the whole person, as in chap. xiii. 1.—P. §.] 

That worketh out the evil. The xaz<o- 
yaCowévou must be regarded as a strong form, 
Itis the consistent consummation. [Alford: “ zatzo- 
yalowo., to commit, is more naturally used of evel, 
while éoyatouwor, to work, is used indifferently of 
both good and evil.” But zxateoyceleoau is also 
used of the good; vy. 3; xv. 18; Phil. ii, 12. As 
distinct from the simple goyateo9ou, it signifies, to 
work ovt, to bring to an end, to consummate. Comp. 
Meyer on Rom. i. 247 (p. 77).—P. 8.] 

Ver. 10. But glory and honor and peace. 
Instead of ap9agoia, we have here cioyyvy (‘here 
in its highest and most glorious sense ”] as the sub- 
jective enjoyment of ag9aegoia, by which the ex- 
pression wyuy7 is supplied (ver. 9)—Of the Jew 
first, and also of the Greek. Greck represents 
the Gentile, as i, 16. As the Jew is first in privi- 
iege and opportunity, so he is first in responsibility 
and guilt. Comp. Luke xii. 47, 48, and Hxeg. Notes 
oni, 16. It becomes now evident that the second 
chapter refers especially to the Jews, as chap. i. 
18-32 to the Gentiles.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 11. For there is no respect of persons. 
This conclusion reproves especially the exclusive 
party spirit of the Jew—who thought himself under 
the particular favor of God—by reference to a paral- 
lel expression in the Old Testament, Deut. x. 17; 
see Gal. ii. 6. The expression, to respect the person 
(to accept the face),t is used in the Old Testament 
in a good as well as bad sense; but in the New Tes- 
tament it occurs only in a bad sense, because it is 
here employed always in combating the conceit of 
Jewish bigotry, which changed God into a partisan. 


TuirpD ParaGRAPH (vERS. 12-16). 


Ver, 12. For as many as sinned without 
Jaw. Tholuck: The Apostle here mentions the 


* [Meyer and Alford: “ @Atpis signifies more the out- 
ward weight of objective infliction, crevoxwpia the subjec- 
tive feeling of the pressure.” They are often associated, 
viii. 35; 2 Cor, iv. 8; vi. 4. The latter is the stronger 
term, and hence it always follows by way of climax.—P. S.] 

+ fe"3b Nive, to lift up, or accept the face of some 
OMe, t. Coy £0 be favorable or partial to him from personal 
eonsiderations. In the N. T. the terms mpoowmodAnmréw, 
spocwroAnWia, mpotwrodnnTys Gin some Codd. written with 
an uw before ») alvays denote the unjust partiality, and are 
flenied to God and forbidden to man.—P. S.] 








judgment only on its condemnatory side, because. 
according to his purpose in chap. iii. 20, it was no} 
necessary that he should take a breader view here, 
But he also wishes to prepare for the doctrine of 
justification by faith. Thus, vers, 12 and 13 estab 
lish ver, 9; and, on the other hand, vers. 14, 15, 
and 16 establish ver. 10.— Without law, avopuws; 
that is, without the knowledge and norm of the Mo. 
saic law (comp. Rom. v. 13)—that is, without a defi- 
nite consciousness of definite transgression (1 Cor. 
ix. 21) [Modpo¢ and avéuoc throughout here 
refer to the written or revealed law of Moses, as 
the expressed will of God concerning our moral cone 
duct. The heathen are called é&voov, not absolutely 
—for they have the unwritten law of conscience—- 
but as distinguished from the Jews, who were wzd 
yowoyv.  oavoumg therefore is equivalent to ywoie 
vouwov.—P. §.j|—-Shall also perish without law 
Meyer: “d&zodotyt av is the opposite of the cowry 
gia in i. 16, of the Cyoetow in i, 17, of the Cur 
aivvog in ii. 7, of the dota, &., in ii. 10, Comp. 
John iii. 15; Rom. xiv. 15; 1 Cor. i. 18.” Since 
the azolotytau has its degrees (comp. Matt. xi. 22; 
Luke xii. 48), Meyer should not deny that (as Chry- 
sostom, Theophylact, (icumenius assert) there is 
something alleviating in the e&vouwg. The external 
consequences of sin could be similar, yet the inter- 
nal consequences could be different, according to the 
different degrees of the knowledge of transgression 3 
and xov97covto. is accordingly a stronger expres- 
sion than azolovvta.. We should all the more 
reject. the barbarous view of Dodwell, Weisse, Bill- 
roth, and others, by which the e&zolotytay is made 
to express the annihilation of those who do nof 
possess the Christian principle (see Tholuck, p. 99) 
It is evident that also the avdu¢ must not be un 
derstood absolutely (see ver. 15). They only do not 
possess the law in the clearness and fulness of the 
Mosaic code. [The passage certainly teaches, 1. 
That the immoral heathen will not escape punish- 
ment, since they, too, are inexcusable, having the 
light of God’s general revelation in nature (i. 20), 
and in their conscience (ii. 14, 15); 2. that they will 
be judged avonws—i. ¢., not with the rigor of the 
written law, as the disobedient Jews and unfaithful 
Christians, but impartially, and hence more mildly, 
according to the common law of reason and of con- 
science, The unfaithful Jews will fare worse than the 
Gentiles, and the unfaithful Christians worse than the 
Jews. The severity of punishment corresponds to the 
measure of guilt, and the measure of guilt depends 
on the amount of opportunity. The Bible plainly 
teaches different degrees of punishment; comp. Luke 
xii. 47, 48; Matt. xi. 21-24; xii. 41,42. In the ine 
terpretation of this passage, moreover, we should not 
overlook what Paul says immediately afterward of 
the better class of heathen, vers. 14, 15, and 26-29 ; 
comp. the Notes below.—P. 8.] 

And as many as sinned in the law, shall 
be judged by the law. They shall be condemned 
according to the law. NMowoc, even without the 
article, signifies here the Mosaic law. The é» 
voum—De Wette: in the law; Tholuck, Meyers 
in the possession of the law. The sense of the word 
seems to require a stronger expression. See chap. 
vii. 8. [2» signifies the status, wnder the law.—P, pe 
This sentence verifies ver. 9: first upon the soul o 
the Jew, in contrast with the presumed righteous 
ness of the Jew. Peter institutes a similar law fot 
the Christian Church (1 Pet. iv. 17). 

Ver. 13. For not the hearers of the law 
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Griesbach and Reiche parenthesize vers. 13-15; 
Koppe, ver. 13; Lachmann, Meyer, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, vers. 14, 15, All these parentheses dis- 
turb the connection. Ver. 13 proves the damnable- 
ness of those who sinned against the law (see ver. 
17, and James i. 22), and accordingly constitutes 
the transition to what follows.-Not the hearers. 
“ Because the Mosaic law was known to the majority 
only by being read to them; Gal. iv. 21; Matt. v. 
21; James i. 22; John xii, 34.” Josephus, Antiq., 
5. 1, &, Meyer—But the doers of the law 
shall be justified. Philippi: “dvxasw Oy o0N- 
toe corresponds to dixavor maga tH He of 
the first member of the sentence: They shall be 
just before the judgment-seat of God—pronounced 
just by God. Avxowotr, like the Hebrew P™130, 
as this passage already proves, is lerminus forensis : 
to declare just, not to make just; for the doers of 
the law are already just, and need not be made just 
by God. Avzcwovr, from déxevog, according to the 
analogy of tugdovy (to make blind), and other verbs 
in dw derived from adjectives of the second declen- 
sion, means properly, it is true, according to the 
etymology, = to make just. Yet, as the Septuagint 
and’the New Testament usage shows, we must sup- 
ply, by declaration.” Then dvxcvdw is, originally, to 
make just, on the part of the dixy [right, righteous- 
ness, also the goddess of righteousness], and accord- 
ing to its tribunal; that is, to acknowledge just, 
which has throughout a forensic, but never an ad- 
stracily forensic sense; as dvzavow means also, in 
the classic sense, to think or esteem just, according 
to the tribuual of personal opinion. Therefore the 
innocent man also, when once he stands at the tri- 
bunal, must de declared just ; and the guilty one, 
who is declared just in the tribunal of grace, re- 
ceives with this declaration the duzaiwpe of Christ 
in his faith, without which he could never be pro- 
nounced just according to Divine truth. See the 
Bible- Work on James ii. 21 [p. 66 of the German, 
p. 85 of the Amer. ed.]. Even the punishment, ac- 
cording to the classical use of the term, becomes a 
dvzcvovv, because the punished one, by punishment, 
becomes again conformable to the dizy. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle has here only set forth the 
fundamental law of God judging in righteousness, 
According to Philippi, the zovntad tod vouou 
are here only placed as the true rule, in opposition 
to the false rule of the Jews, that the axgoutot 
tov vowov should be just before God, apart from 
the question whether there are such zovytaé; but 
the whole argument of the Epistle to the Romans 
proves, that no man is by nature such a zoutie tot 
youou. This construction does not coincide with vers. 
14 and 15. We should rather observe here the deeper 
idea of zovsty [éeyateo9ar to xyador] in ver. 10, 
and of vomwog in ver. 14; and, at the same time, with 
Tersteegen’s view of God’s different tribunals, we 
must acknowledge that the Apostle can also use 
here the dvxcavoty in the wider sense, Comp. 1 Cor. 
iv. 4. The connection of this passage with the fol- 
lowing verses cannot be destroyed by a dogmatizing 
exegesis, * 


e * [On the meaning of the terms Stxardw, Suxatwors, Suxato- 
evvn, the reader is referred to the Excg. Notes, chap. i. 17, 
and iil. 21-31. Dr. Hodge holds to the strictly forensic view, 
and agrees here with Philippi. <“ Lo be just before God,’’ he 
says, “Sand to be justified, are the same thing. They are 
both forensic expressions, and indicate the state rather 
than the chasacter of those to whom they refer. Those 
sre just in the sight of God, or are justified, who have done 
what the law requires, and are regarded and treated accord- 
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Ver, 14, For when Gentiles [%v7, without 
the article, meaning some, not all]. The confirma 
tion of ver. 10 is introduced by what the Apostle 
has already said. The expositors seem here to have 
thoroughly wandered from the proper path, and to 
be influenced by a common misunderstanding of 
ver. 16, 1, According to Bucer, Calvin, Tholuck 
[Hodge], and others, ver. 14 refers to the first half 
of ver. 12. While there the question is concerning 
those who shall perish without law, the objection 
here to be met is, that there is only condemnation 
where a vouog is present; in consequence of this, 
Koppe regards ver. 18 as parenthetical. Yet not 
only is the ézoloyounévwy against this view, but 
also the té& tov vouov moumow. 2. Philippi: The 
Apostle refers to the first half of ver. 13. ‘“‘ Not 
the hearers of the law are just before God, for the 
Gentiles have also a law; the Gentiles are also 
axooutat Tou vouov.” But this was not the case in 
the opinion of the Apostle. 3. According to Meyer, 
he refers to the second half of ver. 13, ‘‘ The Gen- 
tiles possess a certain substitute for the Mosaic law, 
Therefore they are also subject to the rule: 06 
ONT. vou. Oizo 9Hoovto.” But the fundamen- 
tal rule is adduced only hypothetically by the Apos- 
tle, and not in the sense that the Gentiles actually 
are doers of the law. The deduction of vers. 14 
and 15 will evidently establish the proposition of 
ver, 10, “‘ But glory, honor,” &e¢., and ‘“‘also to the 
Greek,” after vers. 12 and 18 have established the 
proposition of ver. 9. Zhe fundamental thought is, 
that also the Gentiles can obtain eternal life ; for it 
was not necessary that he should first prove this in 
reference to the Jews. This thought is mediated 
neither by the first half of ver. 13. alone, nor by the 
second alone, but by the whole rule: Not the hear- 
ers of the law are already just before God, but the 
doers of the law, in the sense of ver. 7. The 
Cytovrtec, a8 poor in spirit, who are penitent, shall 
be justified in the new economy of salvation.—F'or 
when. otay ‘supposes a case whose frequent 
occurrence is possible: in case when, whenever, ag 
often as” (Meyer [who refers to Kiihner, ii. p. 535 
f,, and Matthie, p. 1195]).—Gentiles, %997, 
without the article. The rule might refer, as hypo- 
thetically expressed, to the whole body of the Gen- 
tiles (according to De Wette, Reiche [Philippi, Al- 
ford, Hodge], and others); but as it is too evident 
from the first chapter that this case did not really 
occur, there is very properly no article; and the 
supposition that there is really “an election” of 





ingly ; that is, are declared to be free from condemnation, 
and entitled to the favor of God. In obvious allusion te 
the opiiion, that being a Jew was enough to secure admis- 
sion to heaven, the Apostle says, It is not the hearers but 
the doers of the law that are justified. He is not speaking 
of the method of justification available for sinners, as re- 
vealed in the gospel, but of the principles of justice which 
will be applied to all who look to the law for justification. 
If men rely on works, they must have works; they must ba 





doers of the law; they must satisfy its demands, if they are 
to be justified by it. For God is just and impartial; He 
will, as a judge administering the law, judge every man, not 
according to his puvilsecs, but according to his works and 
the knowledge of duty which he has possessed. On these 
principles, it is his seas design to show that no flesh living 
can be justified.” Similarly Melanchthon : “ Hc descriplia 
est justitie legis, que nthil impedit alia dicta de justitia filei.? 
But the real difficulty consists in the apparent conflict of 
Paul's doctrine of justification by grace alone through faith, 
and his doctrine of judgment by works, as taught not only 
here from the standpoint of the law, but elsewhere from the 
standpoint of the gospel as well, 2 Cor. v. 10; Rom. xiv. 10; 
Gal. vi. 7; Eph. vi. 8; Col. iii. 24, 25; Matt. xii. 36; xxv, 
are j . ohn v. 29. Comp, the comments on yer. 6, p. $6 ff 
h —I. 
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such Gentiles thereby gains greater probability, 
[Comp. Meyer #n Joc., and Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, 
1. p. 567, who likewise press the absence of the arti- 
ele, and justly reject the reference to iii. 29; ix. 80; 
1 Cor. i. 23 (quoted-by De Wette, Alford, and 
Hodge, in favor of the other view). On the other 
hand, 29-7 is not identical with 29xot, but indi- 
cates a species or class of Gentiles.—P. 8.] 

Who have no law, ta nq vomoy %yorta. 
The absence of the article means not only that they 
have not the Mosaic law, but that they have no re- 
vealed religious law whatever.—Do perchance by 
nature. Sy nature (pice) must not, with Bengel 
and Usteri, b« referred to the preceding. For also 
the Jews do nut have the law by nature. Nature is 
here the original nature, as it proves itself active, 
especially in the noble few—in the impulse or ten- 
dency toward the noble-—The things of the law. 


It is the material substance of the religious and | 


moral law, apart from the formal definitions of the 
Mosaic code. The exposition of Beza and others is 
dogmatizing: Que lea facit (lex jubet, convineit, 
damnat, punit ; hoe ipsum facit et ethnicus, &e. ; 
Cappell). [Hodge: “There are two misinterpreta- 
tions of the phrase tx tot’ vowov mov. The one 
is, that it means, to fulfil the Jaw; the other, to do 
the office of the law—i. ¢., to command and forbid. 
The former is unnecessary, and is in direct opposition 
to the express and repeated declaration of the Apos- 
tle, that none, whether Jew or Gentile, have ever 
fulfilled the law. To do the things of the law, is 
indeed to do what the law prescribes (comp. x. 5; 
Gal. iii. 12); but whether complete or partial obedi- 
ence is intended, depends upon the context. The 
man who pays his debts, honors his parents, is kind 
to the poor, does the things. of the law, for these are 
things which the law prescribes, And this is all the 
argument of the Apostle requires, or his known doc- 
trine allows us to understand by the phrase, in the 
present instance. This being the case, there is no 
need of resorting to the second interpretation men- 
tioned above, which was proposed by Beza, and 
adopted by Wetstein, Flatt, and others. Though 
Tou te TOU vowov might mean to do what the 
law does, prescribe what is good, and forbid what is 
evil, it certainly has not that sense elsewhere in 
Paul’s writings—see x. 5; Gal. iii, 12—and is espe- 
cially out of place here, in immediate connection 
with the phrase zovntat tot vouov, in the sense of 
the doers of the law.”—P. 8.] 

These, not having (the) law, are a law to 
themselves. ovcov is emphatic with approba- 
tion. vouov wy tyovtes, in distinction from 
yy vouoyv tyovto, indicates want. Meyer: Their 
own moral nature supplies in them thie place of the 
revealed law (see the classical parallels in Meyer). 
Philippi distinguishes between tov vomoyv zcovew 
[ver. 13, or toy vonoy tedeiy, ver. 27] and ta tov 
youov moziv. They perform what belongs to the 
law ; they observe only single outward commands of 
the law, one man this, another that. “Therefore 
they do not observe the law in its spirituality or deep 
inner meaning.” * An utter perversion of the proper 
relation. Without knowing the laws of Moses, they 
observe the essential part of the law, ta dwnowmatoe 
fou vouov. Ver. 26, toy vouoy tedovrtec, that is, 
performing it according to its defined purpose, ver. 


* (Forbes, p. 148, fully adopts this distinction of Philippi, 
‘and thinks it Soeeitial eo the proper understanding of the 
whole passage.—P. S.] 
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Ver. 15, Who shew, &. Otcovec is not 
“explaining or proving,” but emphasizing, recom 
mending (see the antithesis in ver. 1). | What and 
how do these prominent Gentiles show? They show 
or exhibit, the work of the law; that is, the 
work required by the law. Not the law itself (Wolf, 
Koppe, &e.); for the Ten Commandments are not 
formally written in their heart, but the essential 
meaning of their requirement, Meyer: “The cone 
duct corresponding to the law.” More properly ex- 
pressed, the conduct intended by it. Luther: The 
contents of the law; likewise Seiler and Baur. Ae. 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the singular standg 
collectively instead of Zoya. ‘“ As ver. 7” (Tho- 
luck). But ver. 7 rather means that the Yoyo are 
only good when they proceed from the unity of a 
uroworvy Eoyou ayaGou. In the higher aspiration 
of the Gentile there was this analogy to Christian 
faith ; that it consisted really in the unity and con- 
sistency of sentiment and life, 

Written in their hearts. The adjective 
yoamtoy (supply ov) is stronger than the parti- 
ciple yeyoaumévoy. [It implies the idea of perma. 
nency.| Evidently a contrast to the Mosaic record 
of the law on the tables of stone. See 2 Cor. ili. 7: 
Jer. xxxi, 33, Therefore a higher order of Judaism, 
similar to the New Testament life, is exhibited in. ita 
essential features in these chosen Gentiles (see the 
history of the Centurion at Capernaum). [The Greek 
poet Sophocles speaks of ‘the unwritten and indeli- 
ble laws of the gods” in the hearts of men; and the 
Platonic philosopher Plutarch speaks of ‘‘a law 
which is not outwardly written in books, but im- 
planted in the heart of man.”—P. 8.] 

Who shew, évdeixvuytav. And how do 
they exhibit or prove this ? (see chap. ix. 17, 22.) 
1. By the doing of the law (Zwingli, Grotius, and 
the majority of recent commentators; De Wette, 
Meyer). 2. By the mark of their better endeavors 
in many ways (in a certain measure, Calvin; but 
better Cocceius, tom. v. p. 46. Yet both are biassed 
by the Augustinian view). 38. By the law of con- 
science, Tholuck (according to Theodoret and Eras- 
mus): ‘“ Who, indeed, bear the impress of the judg- 
ment of the law in themselves, and in correspond- 
ence therewith their consequent conscience assumes 
in them the office of judge. For where we find 
the exercise of the judicial power in man, we must 
also presuppose the legislative power.” But this 
view is inconsistent not only with oy in cuypag- 
tuveovons (for the extended treatment of this ques. 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 105, and Meyer [p. 98, ed. iv., 
the note]), but also with évdeizyuyta. Here the 
language is concerning proofs of conscientiousness 
becoming outwardly manifest. Numbers 1 and 2 are 
to be united, since the well-doing, according to ver, 
4, is only the perseverance in a noble evdeavor (un- 
der the gratia preeveniens), which attains its object 
only in Christianity. 

Their conscience also bearing witness 
bed il ps aUTOY THS CvVELON= 
ceoc]. It gives witness with, in connection with 
their better manner of action. Both bear witness to 
the belief that they are a law to themselves, in their 
natural spontaneity. De Wette: “ouupoetuosiy is 
neither equal to waetueciy (Grotius, Tholuck), nor 
una, testart, with reference to the zrovety ca tov vou. 
(Meyer, Fritzsche, &c.). But the ov», like con in cone 
testari, refers in part to the relation of the witness to 
him for whom he testifies ; and in part, as in ovrete 
| dyovg itself, to the inner relation of the conscious 
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ness.” * But as the ovveidyouw is a consciousness 
in man which is both objective and subjective, and 
hence independent of his merely subjective conscious- 
ness, 30 is the cuupaotugeiy an independent witness 
of the right, which, in the case before us, corresponds 
with the witness of man in his deed, It is the Gen- 
tile’s cheering and often even joyous consciousness 
of his right direction; as, for example, of the Wise 
Men from the East under the guidance of their star. 

And between one another their thoughts 
accusing or also excusing. [Dr. Lange trans- 
lates: Indem zwischen ihnen d.e Gedankenurtheiie 
anklagende oder auch entschuldigende sind, He re- 
fers, with Meyer, wetaét: addndwy to the hea- 
then, not to the thoughts—P.§.| Different expo- 
sitions: 1. Their thoughts inwardly accuse each other 
(Luther, Calvin, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge] ). There 
are different. views on petatt addydov: ata future 
time, év ruéoo of judgment (Koppe); post rem 
acta (Vater); between (two portions of time), at 
the same time, meanwhile (Kéllner [K. V.]). But 
we must observe, on the contrary, that Paul does 
not speak of the inner facts of the consciousness, 
since these facts here fall under the conception of 
the historical gydevSc. 2. The accusations and de- 
fences which were conducted between Gentiles and 
Gentiles (Storr, Meyer). Against this interpretation 
Tholuck raises the question: ‘‘ How can tov doyio- 
poy, Wihout a more special indication, refer to any 
other subject than the one whose witness of con- 
science has just been mentioned?” But if the 
petatt addndoy refers to the intercourse between 
Gentiles, then the following must have the meaning: 
since the judgments of their thoughts are through- 
out accusing or excusing; that is, therefore, moral 
judgments, which refer to the origin of an imma- 
nent moral law. The accusing thoughts come first 
here, because the language refers first of all to the 
nobler Gentiles, whose opinions are related to the 
ordinary popular life as judicial ideals. But also in 
their excusing they often appeal froin barbarian legal 
practices to the unwritten law (see Sophocles, An- 
tigone). In short, the whole intercourse between 
the nobler heathen is a kind of moral dialectics, a 
continual moral process of thought. [Paul describes 
the moral process which takes place in the heart of 
man after a good or bad act; the conscience, curet- 
Onov, sits in judgment, and pronounces the sentence 
in God’s name according to the law; the dvaloywouol 
are the several moral reflections and reasonings which 
appear as witnesses testifying and pleading in this 
court of conscience, and. are often conflicting, since 
the sinful inclinations and passions interfere and 
bribe the witnesses; the object of the “ZATHYOOE, 
or azodoyeio 9c, is the moral action which is brought 
before the tribunal of the conscience. The #) zaé 
indicates that the conscience finds more to accuse 
than to excuse. This judicial process, which takes 
place here in every man’s heart, is a forerunner of 
the great judgment at the end of the world,—P, S.] 

Ver, 16. In the day. The commentators seem 
here to overlook the obvious, proper meaning, be- 
cause they suppose that the juéga on which God 
wil judge the secrets of men, must be referred to 
the day of final judgment. But, in the first place, 


* [Similarly Alford : “CONFIRMING BY ITS TRSTIMONY, 
the ovy signifying the agreement of the witness with the 
deed, as con in contestari, confirmare ; perhaps also the ovy 
pay de partly in duced by the gvy in ovvetdicews—reterring 

reuiective process, in which a ma 
speak, with himself.”—P, § ] ca 


, 





the connection does not support this view, and henet 
an artificial connection has been variously construct 
ed (the Gentiles show that on the day, &v.). Calvin 
explains éy juéoe as sic yutgav, unto or wntil the 
day. [Others modify this by making éy to include 
etc, “ until and on that day.’—P.8.] Tholuck filla 
up the apparent chasm between vers. 15 and 16 by 
supposing that the Apostle probably had in mind a 
transition such as zat totto ucdota, and this espe. 
cially, with the remark: “This view has now become 
the general one.” * Others have helped themselves 
by parentheses. ‘So Stuart inclines to unite ver, 
16 with ver. 11; Beza, Grotius, Reiche, &c., con- 
nect it with xov9yjoc0vta, ver. 12; + Vatabl., Pa- 
reus, and Lachmann, with dvzoum97yc0rta, ver. 13.” 
Meyer also, with Lachmann, parenthesizes vers, 14 
and 15, and not, with Beza, and others, vers. 13-15. 
[Alford refers ver. 16 to the affirmation concluding 
with ver. 10, and regards vers. 11-15 as a series 
of quasi-parenthetic clauses, ot) yae—doov yoo— 
ov yao—ortay yao, assigning the reasons for the 
great retribution on the last day. Ewald goes back 
even to ver. 5.—P. S.] Secondly, the declaration 
that ‘‘ God shall judge according to my gospel,” pro- 
nounces against the reference of yuéga to the day 
of final judgment. Meyer passes over this difficulty 
with the remark of Calvin: Suwm appellat ratione 
ministerit, His quotation of 1 Tim. ii. 8 does not 
argue any thing for his interpretation. On the opin 
ion that, according to a number of the Fathers, the 
gospel of Paul must be understood to be the gospel 
of Luke, compare the quotation in Meyer. But the 
Scriptures take cognizance not merely of one day of 
judgment. Zhe day on which God judges the secrets 
of men according to the gospel of Paul, is the day 
when the Apostle preaches the gospel to them. On 
this day, in this time of decision, it becomes mani- 
fest that there are Gentiles who are a law to them- 
selves; that there is another opposition than that of 
external Judaism and paganism ; that there are Gen- 
tiles who must be counted for the circumcision, and 
Jews whose circuincision must be counted for un- 
circumcision (see vers. 26 and 27). It is a thought 
whose root is found already in the Old Testament, 
that the time of the appearance of Christ and of the 
preaching of the gospel is a time of judgment. See 
Joel iii. 6, 7, and in other places; Malachi iii. 2 ff. 
In John iii. 19, even the appearance of Christ ig 
relatively called the judgment. John y. 25: “The 
hour is coming, and now is.” The time of perfect 
faith is denoted a day (John xvi. 23, 26). Also, in 
Rom. xiii., ver. 12 connected with ver. 13, the lan. 
guage cannot relate exclusively to the day of final 
judgment, The same applies to 7juéoe in 1 Cor. iii. 
18. Comp. 2 Cor. vi. 2, juéow owtnotas. The 
Apostle mentions this day without the article, with- 
out a solemn addition, He marks the day as the 
day when God shall judge the secrets of men. He 
uses the same word xovmto as in ver. 29, 6 éy té 
xovmto TJoudaiog. He says men—not merely the 
Gentiles—because the gospel, according to chaps, 
ix.-xi., manifests God’s judgment not only on the 
Gentiles, but also on the Jews; and this is a judg- 
ment pronounced on their internal good conduct or 
misconduct toward the internal nature and spirit of 


* [Wordsworth also adopts this connection with ver. 15, 
and quotes from Bishop Pearson (Art. VII. on the Creed): 
“Conscience is a witness bound over to give testimony for 
or Ege 7, at some judgment after this life to pass upon 
us.”—P. 8. . 

t [So do the editions of Griesbach and Knapy and the 
E. V., who parenthesize vers. 18, 14, 15.—P. 8. 
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the law, In this relation the gospel of the Apostle 
wus the real medium and measure of the judgment 
(see 1 Cor. i. 18); and Jesus Christ was the real 
Judicial authority. See John iii. 16; Acts xvii. 30, 
31; 1 Cor. iv. 5, and_other places—On the day of 
the promulgation of the guspel the better Gentiles 
manifested their ordination to salvation, just as the 
majority of the Jews made manifest their hardness 
of heart. 

[According to my gospel. The pov is to 
be either understood, ratione ministerii (Calvin, 
Meyer), or better, the gospel of free grace for the 
wncircumeision, which was especially cammitted to 
Paul, as the gospel for the circumcision was to 
Peter, Gal. ii. 7, The same expression occurs Rom, 
xvi. 25, 26.—Through Jesus Christ, as the ap- 
pointed Judge of the world; Acts xvii. 380, 31; 
1 Cor. iv. 5; 2 Cor. v. 10; Matt. xxv. 81; John v. 
27, &. While zeta tO evayyédioy nov favors Dr. 
Lange’s interpretation of éy quéoa, the dua Ino. 
Xg. seems to refer rather to the future judgment ; 
yet Christ has His hand in all the preparatory judg- 
ments of the history of the Church.—P. S.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The common characteristic in the condem- 
nable condition of the Gentiles and Jews is their 
religious and moral self-contradiction. In this self- 
contradiction Paul (chap. i, 21) discovers the be- 
ginning of the offence of the Gentiles, whom he 
represents as inexcusable (avemodoyytouc). The 
same self-contradiction is consummated, on one side, 
in the man who approves sin against better knowl- 
edge and conscience (chap. i. 82,), and, on the other 
side, in the man who condemns the sinner, and yet 
is guilty of weighty offences himself (chap. ii. 1). 
Therefore the expression inexcusable (avazoldyy- 
toc) is also repeated here. The judgment of God is 
ever also a self-judgment of man. See Matt. xii. 
87; xvili. 28; xxv. 26, 27. In the one who judges, 
the self-contradiction is completed as falsehood of the 
inner life in the very strongest degree. The sincere 
man, on the other hand (we can by no means speak 
of sincerity as absolute, but yet as gradually pre- 
dominating), by looking into his own heart and life, 
arrives at that woxeo9uuta, in relation to human 
sin and misery, which is akin to compassion, and 
points not to the judgment of condemnation, but to 
the saving judgment of the gospel, 

2. The condemnatory judgment pronounced by 
the sinner on the sinner does not only condemn him 
in form, but transposes him also actually to a con- 
dition similar to condemnation. Fanaticism is never 
more unhappy than when it would compel, by meas- 
ures of deceit and violence, those who think differ- 
ently to adopt its pretended forms of happiness 
(James ii. 18). 

3. The one who judges, says Paul (vers. 8, 4), 
has always a false idea of God. - He either regards 
himself as the favorite of a partial God, on account 
of His conformity to thevcratical, ecclesiastical, or 
legal forms, or he is inwardly vicious and wicked, 
and despises the real manifestations of God (see Ps. 
. 16-21). An atheistic element is common to both 
glasses. 

4. The long-suffering of God, or the forbearance 
of God’s justice toward the sinner, stands in recipro- 
eal action with the wratk of God. Both denote the 
polar antagonism in the government of absolute jus- 
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tice, which is no rule of abstract law, but has a liv 
ing, pedagogic form corresponding to the relation o; 
the Divine personality to the human personality 
See my Positive Dogmatics, p. 119. God’s forbear 
ance and clemency, no less than His wrathful judg 
ment, looks to the working of repentance. 

5. The unbeliever and hardened one, by his ows 
deeds, transforms the works of God’s forbearance 
and goodness into the preliminary conditions of His 
wrathful judgment, and accumulates for himself, out 
of the riches of God which he has experienced, a 
store of destruction. 

6. The day of the rejected gospel is to man a 
day of inward judgment, as is proved by the de. 
struction of Jerusalem. See the Hzeg. Notes on 
ver. 6. But all judgments are prophecies and pre- 
ludes of the last day of wrath. It is a narrow view, 
to suppose that the conception of historical periods 
excludes epochs, or that single epochs exclude the 
final catastrophe. This may also be applied to the 
idea of judgments. Just because the world’s history 
is the world’s judgment, the former pursues its course 
toward the latter. 

7. The embarrassments of commentators on the 
sense of vers. 6-10 give evidence of timid and nar- 
row views on the doctrine of justification. The 
passage gains its true light from the biblical doc- 
trine that there is a gratia preveniens over the Gen- 
tile world, which even Augustine did not yet wholly 
ignore, but which, through his influence, was lost 
sight of in the orthodox theology of the Middle 
Ages, and, indeed, of more recent times. The seek- 
ers who are portrayed in vers. 7 and 10 will never 
think seriously of relying upon their works before 
God, because they are in a gravitation toward the 
Eternal, which will find rest only when they see God 
in Christ, either in this or the other world. But the 
opposite class—whose principle of life is party spirit, 
and reliance upon temporal association—will ever 
place their confidence in their own achievements, — 
even when they vigorously reject the doctrine of the 
meritoriousness of good works. For, besides the 
righteousness of works ( Werkgerechtigkeit), there is 
also a righteousness of doctrine, of orthodoxy (Lehr- 
gerechtigkeit), a righteousness of the letter (Buch- 
stabenge echtigkeit), a righteousness of negation and 
protest (Wegationsgerechtigkeit), which have, in com- 
mon with the righteousness of works, the funda- 
mental characteristic of party righteousness (Partei- 
gerechtigkeit), and may be the more dangerous forms 
as they are the more subtle. On the salvation of the 
heathen, comp. Tholuck, Comm., pp. 92 ff—The 
doctrine of justification cannot conflict with the doc. 
trine of God’s righteousness, by virtue of which He 
will reward every man according to his works. 

8. Glory and honor and immortality—precious 
pearls; eternal life—the goodly pearl. See Matt, 
xiii. 45, 46, 

9, It is the character of all party spirit to bea 
rebel upwardly against the royal right of truth, and, 
on the otber hand, a slave downwardly to the tyran 
nical and terrifying spirit of party. 

10. Because God, as the Righteous One, looks at 
the substance of personal life, He does not regard 
the person according to its external and civil concep- 
tion, nor according to its external appearance and 
estimate. 

11. In ver. 12, different degrees of punishment 
are evidently indicated. See the Hxeg. Notes. 

12..0On dvxavotiv, comp, the Hreg. Notes on 


| ver. 18 [also i, 17, and iii. 21-81] Likewise the 
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Bible- Work on James ii. 20 ff. Since dvxcevoty, even 
according to the idea of making just, can only mean 
to declare just, because the question is always con- 
cerning justification in some legal tribunal, the sup- 
posed exceptions where dvzcvouy in the Scriptures 
is made to signify to make just, should be investi- 
gated anew, ‘I'he passage, Isa. liii, 2, can really not 
otherwise be explained, than that He will, by virtue 
of his knowledge as the righteous servant of God, 
declare many just; and this because He shall bear 
their iniquities. The passage in Daniel, chap. xii. 3, 
must by all means be explained thus: That the sub- 
ject is the judgment of the world, in which, accord- 
ing to the biblical representation, the righteous 
shall take part (1 Cor. vi. 2); and even if "P82 
refers to this life, it no more means one who makes 
just, than 0°5"Dv72 means one who makes wise, 
The reading, Juxcwm9jtm, Rev. xxii. 11, cannot be 
sustained against the more strongly credited render- 
ing, dvxcwoot’vyny zovyoctw. See more on this sub- 
ject ad chap. iii. 26. 

13. On the occurrence of a fulfilment of the law 
among the Gentiles, see Tholuck, pp. 101, 102. The 
author, following the older theologians, very justly 
opposes Flacianism [7. ¢., that sin is a substance, a 
revival of the old Manichezan heresy, by Flacius 
Illyricus, the editor of the Magdeburg Centuries, 
and a Lutheran controversialist of the 16th century. 
—P. 8.]. To speak of virtues of the heathen, is 
liable to misunderstanding, unless we mean thereby 
a search after the Infinite. As heathen virtues, they 
can only be virtues of progress toward poverty in 
spirit (Matt. v. 3), under the guidance of the gratia 
preveniens, or fundamental forms of the develop- 
ment of a desire after salvation, The attempt, in 
Rothe’s Hthik, part ii. p. 398 [1st ed.], to explain 
this class of virtues, is not very clear. 


14. The three objective forms of seeking higher 
attainments in the Gentile world are: The state, as 
the expression of the search after righteousness in 
the conscience, or in the will; philosophy, as the 
expression of the search for an intelligent compre- 
hension of the truth; and art, as the expression of 
the search for ideal contemplation, and the represen- 
tation of life by means of the sentiments, 

15. The three subjective forms of search for 
higher attainments in the Gentile world are: 1. 
Works of magnanimity. 2, The conscience, espe- 
cially the cheerful impulses of the moral conscious- 
ness, ‘‘ When they saw the star, they rejoiced with 
exceeding great joy.” 3. An intercourse of moral 
judgmevts, of either an excusing or accusing charac- 
ter. [Bishop Sanderson, as quoted by Wordsworth: 
Paul teaches here (ver. 15) that every man, however 
unholy, has a conscience, though depraved; and 
that, at the fall of man, conscience itself was not 
lost, but its rectitude and integrity were impaired ; 
and that, when we are born again in baptism, we do 
not receive the infusion of another conscience, but 
our conscience, which was before unclean, is washed 
by the blood of Christ, and is cleansed by faith, and 
is enlightened by the Holy Spirit, in order that it 
may please God.—P. §,] 

16. On the day of the crisis which the gospel 
brings to pass, it will appear that many Gentiles are 
really Jews, and that many Jews are really Gentiles. 
Likewise, many Christians of the Middle Ages were 
essentially believers of evangelical truth, while many 
3o-called evangelical persons whose righteousness 
consists of works, and others whose righteousness 





consists of doctrines, and still others whose right 
eousness consists of their Protestantism, are, afte: 
all, only Roman Catholics at heart. Jdeal dynamica, 
antitheses, which the day of the Lord will bring te 
light, predominate over the historical antitheses, 
which possess very great significance, On the dag 
mentioned here, see the Leg. Notes. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


God’s impartial righteousness is shown: 1. He 
does not give preference to the Jews, although they 
possess the law; 2. He is not prejudiced against the 
Gentiles, although they are without the law; but, 8. 
of one, just as of the other, He asks whether they 
have done good or evil (vers. 1-16).—Because oth- 
ers are black, we do not become white (ver. 1).— 
Judging our neighbor is the worst depravity, be- 
cause: 1. We are blind toward ourselves; 2%. we 
are unjust toward our fellow-men (ver, 1).—By our 
judgment of others we fall under the judgment of 
God pronounced on ourselves (ver. 8).—What does 
the celebration of a day of fasting and prayer re. 
quire us to do? 1. Not to despise the riches of 
God’s goodness, patience, and forbearance; but 
rather, 2, to remember that His goodness should 
lead us to repentance (ver. 4).—God’s goodness re- 
garded as the pure source of repentance (ver, 4).— 
Treasure not up unto thyself wrath against the day 
of wrath (ver. 5).—Dies ire, dies illa, solvet scecla in 
Javilla (vers, 5, 6).—What will God give to every 
man according to his works? 1. To some, glory 
and honor and immortality, together with precious 
peace ; 2. to others, indignation and wrath, tribula- 
tion and anguish (vers. 6-11).—What it is to continue 
patiently in well-doing for eternal life (ver. '7).—God’s 
indignation! 1. Not unmerited, but deserved; 2. not 
temporary, but eternal (ver. 8).—God’s wrath: holy 
displeasure, not unholy anger.—No one is without 
law. For, 1. God has given His law to the Jews by 
Moses; 2. he has written the substance of it upon 
the hearts of the Gentiles (vers, 12-16),—The uni- 
versal revelation of God in the conscience (vers. 14, 
15).—The conscience, and human thoughts in their 
relation to each other. This relation is such, that, 
1, The witness of the former testifies of the work 
of the law; 2. the latter, in the presence of such 
witness, accuse or excuse one another (vers. 14, 15). 
—Impossibility of preaching the gospel among the 
heathen, if they were deprived of conscience.—The 
revelation of God in the conscience, on the one 
hand, not to be despised ; and, on the other, not to 
be overvalued.—Conscience regarded as the connects 
ing link for every missionary sermon among the 
heathen. 

Lurarr:* The little word “law” must not be 
understood here after a human fashion, that it teach. 
es which works are to be done, and which are to be 
left undone; as is the case with the laws of men, 
which can be obeyed by works, without the feeling 
of the heart. God judges according to the intent 
of the heart, and will not be satisfied by words; but 
all the more punishes as hypocrisy and lying those 
works which are done without the feeling of the 
heart. Therefore Paul says that nobody is a doer 
of the law by the works of the law (ver. 15). 


* Long-suffering is a virtue which is slow to become 
wrathful and to punish wrong. Patience is that which 
bears misfortune in property, body, or reputation, whether 
it happen justly or unjustly. Goodness is temporal recip: 
rocal beneficence, and a friendly nature (ver. 4), 
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Starke: The ungodly are as the swine, which 
do not look at the free whose acorns they gather up. 
Thus, with all their enjoyment of temporal mercies, 
they do not look up to God, who gives them richly 
to enjoy every good thing (Hosea ii. 7; Isa. i. 3; 
Jer. v. 24); for by every morsel of bread He seeks 
their improvement (ver. 4).—He who does not grow 
better, will grow worse by Divine goodness (ver. 5). 
—As the labor, so the reward; and each one must 
reap what he has sown (ver. 6).—The pious will gain 
in perfection in the kingdom of glory that which 
they had sought in the kingdom of grace (ver. 10).— 
Hupinerr: To censure others, is the same as to con- 
demn one’s self. He who therefore loves to judge, 
pronounces sentence upon himself (ver. 1).—Blind- 
ness! Delay produces deception. Security follows 
Divine forbearance. Take care! The longer the 
storm gathers, the greater its devastation. The one 
who has received the long loan, has not therefore 
received it as a gift (ver. 4).—Every sin will receive 
its due reward. Who will trifle with it? (ver. 8.)— 
A greater measure of knowledge brings only greater 
condemnation, and no excuse, This much a Gentile 
knows of the will of God, that he may be condemned 
to death justly; much more may the Christian be 
justly condemned who can and should know per- 
fectiy the will of God in the law (ver. 14).—Wova 
Bibl. Tub.: The sinner can persuade himself, and 
by many kinds of misconception stupefy himself, so 
as to believe that his sins will go unpunished. Ah, 
how common is this deception! (ver. 3.)—Eternal 
life is a jewel for which we should strive, a crown 
for which we should fight, a gift which we should 
accept, hold, and keep until the end. He who per- 
severes, will be saved. The question at the judg- 
ment-day will not be one of words, but of deeds 
(ver. 7).—No one is without law! If it is not writ- 
ten in stone, it is nevertheless engraved upon the 
heart. Every one knows by nature what is just and 
what is unjust, what is good and what is evil (ver. 
4),—Cramer: God must be truly in earnest for 
human salvation, which He seeks by prosperity and 
adversity. When words cannot avail, He punishes, 
and waits with great forbearance and patience until 
the sinner is converted (ver. 4).—The law of nature 
is a source of the written law of God, embraced in 
the two rules: Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them; and what you 
would not have them do unto you, do not unto them 
(ver. 14).—No one can sin so that his sins shall re- 
main concealed ; for, if they are not revealed before, 
they will be brought to light at the last day (ver. 
16).— Wirtemd. Bibl. : Works are witnesses of faith. 
We must therefore do good works, not in order to 
be saved, but in order that with them we may testify 
of our faith, and by faith may inherit eternal life 
(ver. 7).—Lanau: Abandon all the excuses of age, 
or condition, or other personal circumstances, that 
you, with your want of honest Christianity, bring 
forward; for you can derive no advantage from them 
hefore God’s judgment-seat (ver. 11)—The law of 
nature must be of great advantage, aid be written 
very deeply on the hearts of all men, since its wilful 
transgression brings upon men so great guilt, and 
punishment or condemnation (ver. 12). 

Benen: As long as man does not feel the 
judgment of God, he is apt to despise His good- 
ness, Matt. xxviii. 18. Mark here the antithesis of 
the richness of Divine goodness despised, and the 
wecumulated treasure of wrath. 

O.v GertacH: The goodness of God is mani- 


fested in the exhibition of blessings; His patience, 
in bearing with the sinner; and His long-suffering 
in withholding from punishment (ver. 4),—Christian. 
ity is not something lately discovered among men; 
but its Founder, the Son of God Himself, is the 
King and Judge not only of Christians, but likewise 
of Jews and Gentiles, whom He, in His preparatory 
households of grace—the former in His Father's 
house, the latter by an awakened longing for the 
same—is seeking to train up for His kingdom, though 
now they are far distant from home (ver. 16).--- 
Lisco: Merely external honesty is also punishable 
(ver. 1).—Glory, splendor, instead of lowness, honor 
instead of contempt, and zmmortality instead of the 
mortal condition (1 Cor. xv. 58, 54), are the reward 
of patience, of the continuous striving for eterna. 
life in spite of all impediments and difficulties 
(ver. 7). 

Hxvusner: God’s judgment is righteous: 1. Ob- 
jectively : in accordance with sacred laws ; not arbi- 
trarily or capriciously, without regard to the person : 
2. subjectively; according to the true character ot 
the man, taking each one for his internal and exter. 
nal worth (ver. 2).—The dealing of God toward sin. 
ful men is simply this: He first tries each with good- 
ness, before He pronounces punishment; it is our 
salvation to acknowledge this goodness, but it is our 
ruin to despise it (ver. 4).—The hardened heart is 
accusable: its operation is not that of nature, but 
of its own degeneration. How is it first hardened? 
1. By frivolity; 2. by obstinacy and pride; 3. by 
actual, continued sinning (ver. 5).—The righteous 
impartiality of God. God does not judge: 1. By 
outward advantages, form, birth, pedigree, power, 
respect, wealth; nor, 2. by gifts of mind, acqui- 
sitions, skill; nor, 8. by external performances as 
such, by merely external works, external piety ;— 
but by the whole inward sense, by the simplicity 
and clearness of the heart; by faith and fidelity. 
He has regard to what is given to each man (ver. 
11). 

pare Pericore (vers. 1-11) for 10th Sunday after 
Trinity (Memorial of the destruction of Jerusalem), 
instead of 1 Cor. xii. 1-11: The impenitent sinner 
has no excuse before God.: 1. Proof; 2. applica- 
tion.—Man before the Divine judgment; He must, 
1. Acknowledge himself guilty; 2. regard God’s 
judgment righteous and inevitable; 8. take refuge 
in God’s goodness, and listen to its call to repent- 
ance; 4. fear the future; 5. listen to revelation.— 
We should see ourselves reflected in the example of 
the impenitent Jews. 

Danie, SupervILLE: The sovereign equity of 
God (ver. 11).—Menxen: The universal equality of 
men before God’s judgment. 

Spener: The whole law was written on the heart 
of the first man, for his soul was an image of God’s 
perfect holiness and righteousness. But after this 
complete law had been erased from the heart, there 
remained, so to speak, only some of the larger let- 
ters, some portion of the knowledge of the manifest 
evil and good (ver. 15).—Conscience is nothing else 
than a voice of God (ver. 15).—Roos: Conscience 
is the consciousness or the judicial declarations of 
the law (ver. 15). 

Besser: From man’s knowledge of God’s law 
written on his heart, there arises conscience, which 
testifies to him, as Luther excellently describes, the 
power with which conscience presses its judicial wit- 
ness upon man (ver. 15).—To the question, ‘‘ What 
disease is killing you?” the poet Euripides makes ¢ 
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matricide answer: “Conscience; for I am conscious 
that I have done evil” (ver. 15). 

J. P. Lana: The judgment of men in the judg- 
ment of God.—The sources of judgment (vers. 4, 5). 
—How the sinner changes the treasures of God’s 
goodness into treasures of wrath.—The great judg- 
ment-days in the world’s history, especially the de- 
struction of Jerusalem.— Justification and God’s 
righteousness: 1, Apparent contradiction; 2. per- 
fect unity.—Two kinds of men perceptible: 1. In two 
purposes; 2. two kinds of seeking; 8, two results 
(vers. 7-10).—God does not regard the person be- 
cause He looks at it: 1. He does not regard it 
in a worldly sense; 2. He regards it according to 
its spiritual significance——The gospel reveals the 
thoughts of the heart; 1. Asa savor of death unto 
death; and 2. asa savor of life unto life.—But this 
does not apply to every form of Christianity. 

[Burxirr: On the day of jadgment as the time 
when God’s character and dealings shall be dis- 
played, ver. 5.—It will be a day when His righteous- 
ness shall be universally manifested and magnified ; 
when all His attributes shall be glorified; His won- 
derful clemency sweetly displayed; His exact justice 
terribly demonstrated; His perfect wisdom clearly 
unfolded ; all the knotty plans of Providence wisely 
resolved ; all the mysterious depths of His counsels 
fully discovered ; and His injured honor and glory 
clearly repaired, to the joyful satisfaction of all good 
men, and to the dreadful consternation and confusion 
of the wicked and impenitent world.—On ver. 16: 
Here, 1. A doctrine is boldly asserted—a coming 
day of judgment; and 2. its proof and confirmation 
—‘ according to my gospel.” 

[M. Hunry (condensed) on the whole passage, 
vers. 1-16: The Apostle, 1. Arraigns the Jews for 
their censoriousness and self-conceit; 2. asserts the 
invariable justice of the Divine government; 3. 
draws up a charge against the Jews; 4. describes 
the measures by which God proceeds in His judg- 
ment; and 5. proves the equity of all His deal- 
ings with men when He comes to judge them. 

[Macknieur: Paul distinguishes between merito- 
rious and gratwitous justification ; the former being 
that which is unattainable by works of the law, the 
latter that which is attainable, as James says, not by 
faith only, but by works also.—Ver. 15; That there 
is a natural revelation made to the heathen, is proved 
by Paul by three arguments: 1. By many virtuous 
acts performed by the heathen; 2. by the natural 
operation of their consciences; 8. by their reason- 
ings with one another, by which they excused or 
accused one another. 

{[Jorrin: These suppositions agree both with 
Scripture and reason: 1. All men can do all that 
God requires of them; 2. all who do the best they 
can, derive help from God as far as is needful; 
8. they all have Christ as their Redeemer, though 
He was never revealed to them.—Who knows wheth- 
er the lot of the savage be not better than that of 
the philosopher, and the lot of the slave than that 
of the king? But this much we know, that every 
one ought to be contented with that state in which 
his wise and good Creator has placed him, and to 

enclude that it will be the best for him if he makes 
the best use of it. Upon this supposition the Divine 
impartiality stands fully justified. 

[Toxorsy Dwicur: 1. Our eternal life is in itself 
an immense good; 2. eternal happiness consists in 
eternal disinterestedness and its consequences, (See 
sermon on Consistency oj Benevolence with seeking 





Salvation, in which Lord Shaftesbury’s celebrated — 
theory, that disinterestedness is virtue, and the only 
virtue, is controverted.) 

[Joun Foster: To the present hour in each life 
the series of the Divine goodness may be counted by 
the succession of a man’s sins. Not one sin, smal] 
or great, but immediately close by it were acts ana 
proofs of this goodness. If this had been realized 
to thought, what a striking and awful admonition! 
Every sin a testimony, a representative of good; and 
the wonder is that the goodness goes on ! 

[Annot. Parag. Bible (London): The question is 
not (vers. 14, 15) whether any of the Gentiles have 
actually attained to eternal life without a Divine 
revelation, but whether they had the law of nature 
or conscience. They had this; and by it they shall 
be judged.—Taysor: Note Paul’s wisdom in appeal- 
ing to Jew and Gentile: 1. If the Jew could be 
convinced that a right-minded Gentile might be 
blessed with eternal salvation, why should he not 
now be pardoned, and taken into the visible Church ? 
2. the Gentile, made despondent by the representa- 
tions of his guilt in the last chapter, here finds him- 
self placed with the Jews, and entitled to hope in 
God’s mercy. 

[Hopver: The principles on which the Apostle 
assures us all men are to be judged, are, 1. He who 
condemns in others what he does himself, ipso facto 
condemns himself; 2. God’s judgments are accord- 
ing to the real character of men; 8. the goodness 
of God, being designed to lead us to repentance, is 
no proof that He will not punish sin; 4. God will 
judge strictly according to works, not profession ; 
5. men shall be judged strictly according to their 
knowledge of duty.—Further Remarks by Honer 
(condensed): 1. The deceitfulness of the heart strik- 
ingly exhibited in the different judgments they pass 
on themselves and others; 2. ask yourself, “‘ How 
does the goodness of God affect me?” 3. genuine 
repentance produced by discoveries of God’s merey, 
legal repentance by fear of His justice; 4. any 
doctrine that tends to produce security in sin, must 
be false; 5. how vain the hopes of blessedness 
founded on God’s partiality, or forgetfulness of sin ; 
6. to escape our guilt, we must seek the Saviour’s 
righteousness ; 7. He who died for the sins of men, 
will sit in judgment on sinners. 

[Ver. 16. Barnzs: On the propriety of a day 
of judgment, when all the thoughts of the heart will 
be revealed: 1. It is only by revealing these that 
the character is really determined, and impartial 
judgment administered; 2. they are not judged or 
rewarded in this life; 38. men of pure motives and 
pure hearts are often basely caluminated, and over- 
whelmed with ignominy; while men of base motives 
are often exalted in public opinion. It is proper 
that the secret principles of each should be re. 
vealed.—J. F. H.] 

[Ver. 7. By patient continuance in awell-doing. 
Barrow: No virtue is acquired in an instant, but 
by degrees, step by step; from the seeds of right 
instruction and good resolution it springs up, and 
goes forward by a continual progress and customary 
practice. Tis a child of patience, a fruit of perse- 
verance, and, consequently, a work of time; for 
enduring implies a good space of time.—Ver. 9. 
Avam: Every sin, when newly committed, amazea 
and terrifies the soul, though the sense of it soon 
wears off. How shall we bear the anguish of al) 
our sins together, when conscience, which forgets 
and extenuates none, brings them to our remery 
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brance ?—Ver. 14. A law unto themselves. Bisnop 
Paarson: Every particular person has a particular 
remembrance in himself, as a sufficient testimony of 
his Creator, Lord, and Judge. That man which 
most peremptorily denieth God’s existence, is the 
greatest argument to himself that there is a God. 
Let Caligula profess himself an atheist, and, with 
that profession, hide his head or run under his bed, 
and when the thunder strikes his ears, and lightning 
flashes in his eyes, those terrible works of nature 
put him in mind of the power, and his own guilt, 


edged, it will be manifested.—Vers. 5 and 16 
Bisnop J. Taytor: There are two great days iw 
which the fate of all the world is transacted. Thi 
life is man’s day, in which man does what he pleases, 
and God holds His peace. But then God shall have 
His day too, in which He shall speak, and no mam 
shall answer. If we do the work of God in out 
own day, we shall receive an infinite mercy in the 
day of the Lord—Ver. 16. fy gospel. The gos 
pel: 1. A voice of love (vox amoris); 2. a voice 
of challenge (vox contestationis); 8. a voice of cer 


of the justice of God; whom, while in his wilful 
opinion he weakly denies, in his involuntary action 
he strongly asserteth. So that a Deity will either be 
granted or extorted, and, where it is not acknowl- 


tainty (vox certitudinis); 4. a voice of persuasiox 
and invitation (vox invitationis); 5, a voice of de 
cision and judgment (voz judicii).—P. 8.] 





Fourta Srcrion.—The aggravated corruption of the Jew in his false zeal for the law (a side-piece to ths 
corruption of the Geniile in his idolatrous worship of symbols). The fanatical and wicked method of 
the Jews in administering the law with legal pride, and in corrupting it by false application and treach- 
ery—an occasion for the blasphemy of G'od’s name among the Gentiles. 


Cuap. II. 17-24. 
17 Behold,’ | But if] thou art called [named, denominated, ézovopaly] a Jew, 
and restest in [upon] the law,” and makest thy boast of God [boastest in God], 
And knowest Ais will, and approvest the things that are more excellent [provest, 
or, discernest the things that differ],* being instructed out of the law; And art 
confident that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them which 
[those who] are in darkness, An instructor of the foolish, a teacher of babes, 
which hast [having] the form [the representation, model, pattern, 77 uogqacu'] 
of knowledge and of the truth in the law. [,—] Thou therefore which [Thou, 
then, who] teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a 
man should not steal, dost thou steal? Thou that sayest a man should not 
commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost’ 
thou commit sacrilege [literally, robbery of temples]?* Thou that makest thy boast 
of [in] the law, through breaking the law dishonourest thou God? [through 
the transgression of the law thou dishonourest God.]* “For the name 
of God is blasphemed among the Gentiles through you,” as it is written 
[Jsa. lii. 5; Ezek. xxavi. 20], 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 17.—[I:stead of the text, rec., i5¢, behold, which is not sufficiently sustained, read ei Sé, but if, with x. A.B, 
D*. K., Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Bloomfield, Alford, and nearly all the recent commentators. The reading 
iéé is either « mistake, or a change for the purpose of avoiding the anacoluthon, which, however, is more apparent than 
real. The apodosis must be supplied (why dost (hou not act accordingly, or, how great is thy responsibility), or it may be 
found in ver. 21, by simply omitting the ovv, which is often epanaleptic, resuming the thread of the sentence. So Meyer, 
who regards vers. 17-28 as the protasis, and 21, 22 as the apodosis.—P. S.] , 

2 Ver. 17.—[éravaravy véu@, without the article, &®. A. B, D1. The later MSS. and the tezt. rec. insert tu 
before véum, because it here clearly applies to the written law of Moses as representing the whele Mosaic system, the 
civil and religious polity of the Jews. véuos has here as in ver, 14 the force of a proper name. Alford: “‘ The article is 
omitted, because ‘the luw’is not here distribuled—it is not the law ttself in its entirety which is meant, but the Sicl of 
having or of knowing the law :—the strict way of expressing it would perhaps be, ‘in the fact of possessing a law,’ which, 
condensed into our less accurate English, would be in one word, in the law: viz., ‘which thou possessest.””—P. S.]_ 

% Ver. 18.—[On the different interpretations of Soxumacers Tad dStadépovta, see the Excg. Noles. Lange (with 
Tholuck, Fritzsche, Reiche, Rickert, Philippi, Alford) translates: Du beurtheilest die widerstreitenden Dinge. Tholuck : 
Du pritfst das Unterschiedene. Tyndale: Hast experience of good and bad. Conyheare aid Howson: Givest judgment 
upon good or evil. Robert Young, too literally: Dost approve the distinctions. But the versions of Cranmer, Geneva, 
James, Rheims, and Am. Bible Union agree substantially with the Latin Vulg.: Probas uliliora. So also Meyer, who 
translates : Du billigst das Vorztigliche, Wordsworth: Thow discernest the things that are more cacellent, The same 
phrase occurs, Phil, i. 10, where the E. V. renders it in the same way. Grammiutically, both interpretations are correct, 
and hence the coinection must decide. Soxuuacgey means first lo examine, io iry. 10 prove ce! Cor. ii. 135 1 Peter i. 7); and 
then, as the result of examination and trial, lo discern, to distinguish, and fo aprrove (1 Cor. xvi. 8; Rom. xiv. 22). dra- 
bépery is: (1.) Lo differ; (2.) to differ to advantage, to excel. Hence ta Stabépovra: (1.) The differeuce between right and 
wrong, good and bad ; (2.) the excellent things, ulilia.—P, 8.] pee a are . 

4 Ver. 22._{Alford translates: Thou who abhorrest idols, dost thou rob thetr temples ? ) maintain the contrast, he 
refers (with Chrysostom, Meyer, Tholuck, and others) tepoovacis to the robbing of zdol temples lege ; but this was n¢ 
pacril2ge in the eyes of the Jew; and hense others refer it to the temple of Godin Jerusalem. See Excg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 23.—[Lange and Meyer take this verse as a categorical charge, resulting from the preceding questions which 
the J 2w could not deny. This view is supported by the following Fe. tapaBaoats, in the six other passages of th 
N. T where it occurs, is uniformly translated transgression in the H, V.—P. 8.] 
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HXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The connection with the foregoing is explained 
by Tholuck [p. 110] thus: “The Jew was already 
humbled by the preof that the Gentile was also in 
possession of the ian. But it is further charged 
upon him that Ais possession of the Jaw has become 
a dishonor to Him who gave it to him.” We have 
seen already that the connection consists in a sharp 
antithesis: a Gentile who is a Jew at heart; a Jew 
who, according to the spirit of the law, is the most 
wanton Gentile. [Hstius justly calls the following 
apostrophe, ‘‘ oratio splendida ac vehemens.” | 

Ver. 17, But if thou artnamed aJew. There 
seeins to be an anacoluthon in the following verses, 
which it was probably intended to remove by the 
reading tdé Tholuck; ‘The apodosis appears to 
be wanting to the protasis, vers. 17-20.” But we 
may explain without an anacoluthon (Meyer): “ But 
if thou art called a Jew, &c. ... thou therefore 
(ot, ver. 21, in consequence of what has been said, 
who teachest another, teachest thou not thyself?” 
We would find an easier solution, if we could read 
the verbs éxovouctn and émovamatiy as conjunctives 
for the formation of a hypothetical protasis; the fol- 
lowing indicatives would then constitute the apo- 
dosis. But the cy is wanting to the <é. [See Zeatwal 
Note*.|—Named. Jew was the designation of the 
Hebrew according to his religion; therefore the 
theocratic name of honor, which is also contained in 
the etymology of the word itself* “E7aovonaly 
is translated cognominaris by the Vulgate and Ben- 
gel. [Wordsworth : é—ovowcelm, thou bast a title 
ig addition to (é7t) that which other men possess.— 
P.8.| But the compound verb is also used in the 
sense of the simple dyoucatey, and the name ’Jov- 
Jetog was not a surname, although it might become a 
gurname for the false Jew. Tholuck [Meyer, Phi- 
lippi, Hodge; comp. LXX. Gen. iv. 17, 25, 26, and the 
classical quotations of Meyer tm loc.—P. S.].—And 
restest. Intimation of Jewish pride. Strictly: 
Thou liest on it for rest. Thus the Jew abused his 
privilege ; Ps. exlvii. 19, 20.—{srael perverted into 
a false trust its ideal destination for the nations, ac- 
cording to Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages ; and it 
so caricatured the single elements (which are desig- 
nated in the following verses) of this destination, that 
the most glaring moral contradiction took place in 
its character.—Thou makest thy boast} in God, 
as thy [exclusive] guardian God; Isa. xlv. 25; Jer. 
xxxi. 33, [To boast or glory in God, or in Christ 
(Gal. vi. 14), is right, if it proceeds from a sense of 
our weakness and unworthiness, and a corresponding 
sense of the goodness of God, as our sure refuge and 
strength ; but it is wrong if it arises from religious 
bigotry and conceit, which would monopolize the 
favor of God to the exclusion of others. Calvin: 


* [T5535 is the verbal noun from the future hophal of 
iT'3", to pratse, and means praised, sc. Jah, God (Goltlob) ; 
see Fiirst, Dict., sub mm, vol. i. 491; Gen, xxix. 35 (where 


Leah, after the birth of Judah, says: ‘Now will I praise 
the Lord: therefore she called his name Judah”); xlix. 
8; Rey. ii. 9. To be a Jew in this proper sense was to be- 
ig e ish covenant people of God selected for His praise. 
_ | [Kavxdoa (also in 1 Gor, iv. 7), like kataxavxacat, Rom. 
xi. 18, dvvacac (for burn). Matt. vy. 86, odvvacat, Luke xvi. 
25, is the original uncontracted form for kavyd, in use with 
the poets and later prose-writers, see Winer, Gram, p. 73, 
“thed. The ¢: signifies the sphere in which the boasting 
moves, or the object of boasting, as xalpew év.—P. 8.] 
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“ Heec igitur non cordis gloriatio, sed lingue jactan 
tia fuit.” The false Jewish boasting in God amount 
ed to a boasting in the flesh, against which we are 
warned, Gal. vi. 18; 2 Cor. x. 15; Phil. iii, 8. 
> Tovdciog emoevoguee—rnotl éravarcavon VOWW—KOU 
neuzaou éy Oe, lorm a rising climax.—P. 8.} 

Ver. 18. And knowest his will [ta Gé- 
Anwo is emphatic.—P. S.] That is, His will as 
the inward part of the law; Eph. iii, 18, &c.; or 
rather, the absolute will which has become manifest 
in the law.—And discernest the things that 
differ | DoxrmaCerg tax dvapégovta]. Three 
explanations of this expression: 1. The difference 
between right and wrong (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
Grotius, &c., Tholuck, Philippi, and others); 2, 
what is at variance with the will of God, sinful 
(Clericus, Gléckler); 8. thou approvest the excellent 
(Vulgate: probas utiliora, Bengel, Meyer [Hodge] ). 
According to the meaning of drapévevy (to be promi- 
nent; to be distinguished; to excel), and dvapégovta 
(the distinctions ; the excellent), these different ex- 
planations are equally allowable; and the connec. 
tion must therefore determine which is the best one. 
But the explanation: thou approvest the excellent, 
is not strong enough; although Meyer sees in it 
the completion of a climax.* The Jew was, as 
wanp,+ the distinguishing, the sharply deciding 
between what was allowed and disallowed; he was 
skilled in the dra&xorovg xadot te nal xazov, Heb. 
v. 14; the dvactodn ayiny nel PeByndoy [a term 
frequently used by Philo]. This explanation passes 
over into a fourth: ta dvagéoorta, the contro- 
versies (De Dieu, Wolf),—Being instructed. 
After his fashion he lives in the law, xotyyotwes 
vos, NOt xatHyn Gets. [Being instructed, not only 
catechetically in youth, but didactically and con- 
tinually by the reading and exposition of the 
Scriptures in the synagogue on the Sabbath day.—- 
Ras: 

Vor 19. And art confident. He should be 
every thing that follows, according to Old Testament 
intimations ; see Isa. xlii. 6, 7, and other passages. 
So much less is there a reason why Reiche should 
find here reminiscences from the Gospels (Matt. xv. 
14; Luke xx, 32). The corruption of Judaism con- 
sisted throughout in perverting the Old Testament 
attributes of the people, and of its future, into the 
literal and the carnal. From this arose also itg 
proselytism (Matt. xxiii. 15), which is here de- 
scribed.—Guide of the blind. The Jew called 
the Gentiles blind; oxozoc, in Isa. 1x. 2, means, 
therefore, the Gentiles; and gmc sic &zoxcdumy 
29vov, in Isa. xlix. 6, means the Jews; vor, the 
proselytes (see Tholuck), 

Ver. 20. Form (pattern) of knowledge. 
00 9Movg—Classically, poegpmuc; Hesychius: 
oynwatronocg. [In the New Testament it occurs 
only once more—2 Tim. iii.5—where it is opposed 


* [So does Hodge: ‘‘To approve of what is right, ia a 
higher attainment than merely to discriminate between 
good and evil.”? But there isa difference between an ine 
stinctive and an intelligent approval of whatis right, ‘The 
latter is the result of reflection and discrimination, resting 
on superior knowiedge, which was the peculiar advantage 
of the Jew having the touchstone of the written law and 
the continual instruction of the Scriptures. What imme- 
diately follows agrees better with the interpretation of 
Lange, Comp. Z'extwal Nole 3.—P. 8.] 


+ W5B, to distinguish, clearly to discern, also ta 


separate, From this the term Pharisece (Perishin, the 
Aramaic form of the Hebrew Parushim, “ separated”) is 


| derived.—P, S 
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to dvvoyic, and means the mere outward form or 
appearance. Here, on the contrary, it is the real 
representation or expression, exemplar, effigies. 
Grotius: forma que rem exprimi'—P. 8.) Ac- 
cording to Meyer, tle doctrines and commandments 
of the law itself are the form of knowledge and 
truth. We are nearer right when we remember the 
didactie wmpression of the Old Testament revelation 
of the law in the rabbinical tradition from which the 
Talmud subsequently arose ; for the Apostie speaks 
of a noypworg tHe yvooews, Which should be indi- 
rectly povp. tijg Gly Peias év TH vouw. Ccume- 
nius and Olshausen, without cause, think of the typi- 
. cal character of the Old Testament; others (with 
Theophylact) of the mere pliantom of truth. The 
question is concerning au object of which the Jew 
boasts. His nogywor is indeed the gloomy anti- 
type of the personal incarnation of the truth in 
Christ, as in Kcclesiasticus xxiv, 25 (23) we read of 
the gogia becoming a book in the Thora. All these 
are now the characteristics of the Jew’s pretensions. 
There now follow the proofs of the contradiction in 
which he stands to himself. 


Ver 21. Thou, then, that teachest another. 
[The virtual apodosis of ver. 17. The several 
clauses are more lively and forcible if read inter- 
rogatively, so as to challenge the Jew to deny the 
charge, if he dare.-—P. 8.] The analogy of the fol- 
lowing charges to the Apostle’s judgment on the 
Gentiles lies herein: the Jews, by their pride of the 
law and by their legal orthodoxy, were led into the 
way of ruin, just as the Gentiles had been by their 
intellectual conceit indulging in symbols and myths. 
The first charge is general: Teachest thou not 
thyself? Ps. 1. 16. After this, three specific 
charges follow in strong gradation. Meyer: “The 
following infinitives [yu xJémrevy, pul) porzedivy| do 
not include in themselves the idea of dsiv or é&eivew, 
but are explained by the idea of command which is 
implied in the finite verbs” [viz., xdéateug, por- 
yee, The verba jubendi here are zygicowy and 
diyov.—P. S.] In the charge of stealing, there 
was undoubtedly special reference to the passion- 
ate and treacherous method of transacting business 
adopted by the Jews (James iv. 13); in the charge 
of adultery, to the loose practice of divorces (Matt. 
xix. 8,9; James iv. 4)—[Mocyeverc. The Tal- 
mud charges adultery upon some of the most cele- 
brated Rabbins, as Akiba, Meir, Eleasar.—P. 8.] 
The strongest charge is the third : 


Ver. 22. Thou that abhorrest idols, &c. 
Bodchicocopneas, from Pdehioou, to excite dis- 
gust by a loathsome odor. In the religious sense, 
to abhor. The Jew called the idols fdeliyuata 
(1 Mac. vi. 7; 2 Kings xxiii, 18, mia51m). Ex- 
planations: 1. By plundering the temples of idols 
(Chrysostom, Theophylact, and many others; Meyer, 
Philippi [Alford, Conybeare and Howson]). Tho- 
luck: ‘‘ The law, in Deut. vii. 25, forbids the appro- 
priation of the gold and silver ornaments of the 
images of gods; and in the paraphrase of this pro- 
hibition in Josephus (Antig. iv. 8, 10), express refer- 
ence is made to the robbing of heathen temples. 
Acts xix. 36, 37, shows that the Jews had the 
name of committing such an offence.” [The objec- 
tion to this view is, that the Jew, attaching no 
zacredricas to the temples of idols, regarded the de- 
spoiling of heathen temples as no sacrilege, but sim- 
ply as robbery, which might be justified under certain 
circumstances.—P. §.]. 2. iegoovdziy in the figura- 





‘Christ (comp. James v. 6). 





tive sense: profanatio majestatis divine (Calvin, 
Luther, Bengel, Kollner).* 3. Embezzlement. of 
taxes [tithes and offerings] for their own temple 
(Pelagius, Grotius [Hwald, Wordsworth, and others; 
comp. Mal. i. 8, 12, 14; iii, 8-10]). To the charga 
of robbing heathen temples, the idea of pollution 
which this robbery carries with it—may also be add. 
ed, as is done by Meyer. But it seems strange that 
the Apostle should have established, on isolated oe. 
currences of such robbery, so general and fearful a 
charge. As in the charges: ‘Thou stealest, thou 
committest adultery,” he had not merely in wind 
occasional great transgressions, but also the univer. 
sal exhibitions of Jewish avarice and concupiscence, 
so we must also here accept a more general and 
spiritual significance of his accusation. We must 
indeed suppose here transgressions that were an 
occasion of offence to the Gentiles; and Luther goes 
much too far in spiritualizing the charge: ‘‘ Thou 
art a robber of God; for it is God’s honor that all 
those who rely on good works would take from 
Him.” But the worst outrage on the temple, accord. 
ing to John ii. 19, consisted in the crucifixion of 
It was therefore as a sign 
of judgment that the temple in Jerusalem itself was 
desecrated by the Jews in every possible way before its 
destruction. In a wider sense, the transgression of 
the Jews consisted in their causing, by their fanati- 
cism, not only the downfall of the temple, but in 
frivolously abusing and insulting the sanctuaries of 
Gentiles, and, where occasion offered, in converting 
their treasures into spoils and articles of commerce. 

Ver. 23, Thou that makest thy boast in 
the law. Since this judgment is the result of the 
foregoing question, Meyer has good reason for read-. 
ing this verse not as a question, but as a categorical 
impeachment. This is supported by the ye in ver. 
24, - 

Ver. 24. For the name of God. That is, the 
Gentiles judged the religion of the Jews by the scan- - 
dalous conduct of the Jews themselves, and thus 
were led to blaspheme their God, Jehovah. - The 
Jews boasted of the law (which, Baruch iv. 3, is 
termed 7 do&« tov Jaxup), and reflected disgrace 
on the lawgiver. For the Jews, the Apostle here 
seals again his declaration, by concluding with a 
quotation from the Old Testament—Isa. lii. 5: ‘‘ My 
name continually every day is blasphemed” [in the 
Septuagint: dv tucie duomarto¢g TO Ovomc mou SLao- 
gnuciton ey toig E9veov]. Comp. Ezek. xxxvi. 28: 
“T will sanctify my great name, which was profaned 
among the heathen, which ye have profaned in the 
midst of them.” 


DOCTRINAL ‘AND ETHICAL. 


1. The Apostle now passes over from his indirect 
representation of the corruption in Judaism, which 
he had given from a general point of view, vers. 
10-16, to paint its life-picture from experience. In 
chap. iii. 10-19, he proves that the Old Testament 
had already testified to the corruption of the Jewish 
people. But this description of the actual corrup- 
tion must be distinguished from the sketch of the 
original transgression, chap. v. 12 ff., and from the 
development in part of the judgment of hard-heart 
edness, chaps. ix. and x. 


* (So Hodge: “The essence of idolatry was profanatios 
of God; of this the Jews were in a high degree guilty 
They had made His house a den of thieves.”—P. S.] 
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2. The description of the corruption in Judaism 
presents only legalistic features, as the account of 
Gentile corruption presents Antinomian features. In 
the former case, the disfiguration of religion pro- 
ceeded from legal conceit, while in the Jatter it arose 
from the conceit of wisdom; the root of pride is 
therefore common to both lines of corruption. The 
self-contradiction of the Gentiles was developed 
thus: he, the pretended wise man, becomes a fool 
by disfiguring his symbolical religion of nature ; 
with all his self-glory, he becomes a worshipper of 
the creature, and loses the dignity of his human 
body; with all his deification of nature, he sinks 
thereby into abominable unnaturalness ; with all his 
efforts for vigor of life and enthusiasm, he sinks more 
and more into the degradation of wicked characters ; 
and finally, with all his better knowledge, he orna- 
ments and varnishes sin theoretically and estheti- 
cally. The self-contradiction of the Jew, on the other 
hand, developed itself thus: he, the pretended teacher 
of the nations, becomes an Antinomian blasphemer, 
by the perversion of his religion of revelation and 
law, while he teaches others, and not himself, and, 
by a succession of transgressions of the law, goes so 
far as to profane sacred things, by abusing and rob- 
bing the temples (see Matt. xxi. 13). To the prof- 
anation of the temple was added that of the high- 
priesthood, which reached its climax in Caiaphas. 
Likewise the ministry of the Jew was thoroughly 
profaned by proselytism and falsification of the law, 
and his religiousness was converted into a cloak for 
hypocrisy. 

3. The fanatic grows ever more profane by the 
consistency of his course of conduct—a despiser of 
the substantial possessions of religion. Church his- 
tory furnishes numerous examples, how fanatics of 
the churchly as well as unchurchly type become at 
last, out of pretended saints, profaners and robbers 
of the temple. 

4, Priests and preachers have certainly corrupted 
religion as often as philosophers have corrupted wis- 
dom, politicians the State, jurists the law, &. 

5. The dogmatic and legalistic spirit of the Mid- 
dle Ages, too, which, in a better form, was really a 
“teacher of the blind,” has finally gone so far as to 
present the greatest variety of religious and moral 
hindrances to modern Gentiles. It is not without 
serious significance, therefore, that the Epistle to the 
Romans contains this very section. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


The false zeal for the law practised by the Jews 
as occasion for blaspheming the name of God by the 
Gentiles: so far as, 1. such false zeal knows God’s 
will; but, 2. wantonly transgresses it (vers. 17-24), 
—The mere name of Christianity goes no further 
than the name of Judaism (vers. 17-24).—Do not 
depend upon your orthodoxy, if you do not act right 
by faith (vers, 17-24).—Notwithstanding brilliant 
knowledge, one is a bad teacher if he does not 
do what he knows (vers. 17-24).—Blasphemy of 
the name of God (ver. 24).—God’s name has already 
been often blasphemed among the heathen (and Mo- 
hiramedans) because of Christians. Proof: 1. From 
the outrages of persons professing Christianity in the 
Middle Ages (Charlemagne, and the Saxons, the 
Brethren of the Sword, the Spaniards in America, 
&e.); 2. from the abuses in trade in the present time 
(the slave trade, opium trade, sandal-wood trade). 








Srarke: When one does any thing which has 
ever so good appearance, it is sin if it does not coma 
from faith (ver. 18).—Theological learning is by ne 
means enough for a teacher, when he is not taught 
in the school of the Holy Spirit (ver. 20),—That 
teacher cannot be an example of good works who 
can only say of himself: “Judge according to my 
words, and not according to my deeds” (ver. 21),— 
Boasting and vain-glory—the manner, alas, of many 
Christians! (ver, 23.)—Cramur: The titles and 
names of honor that we may possess should be to 
us a continual reminder to conduct ourselves in har- 
mony with such titles (ver. 17).—Wova Bibl. Tub. : 
Oh, how many external privileges a soul can have! 
Communion in the true Church, knowledge of God 
and His word, of His will and His works, the best 
instruction, a skilful sense of the difference between 
good and evil; and yet, in spite of all this, it can 
be at fault, and quite removed froin the inner fellow. 
ship with God (ver. 17).—Look, teacher! You must 
commence with yourself; you must first be your 
own teacher, guide, and chastiser; first preach to 
your own self, first break your own will, and perform 
what you preach. But to desire to guide, discipline, 
and control others, and yet steal and commit adultery 
yourself, &c.—that will enter in judgment against 
you. Oh, how great is this corruption! (ver. 20.)— 
QuEsNEL: Oh, how rare a thing it is to be learned 
without being proud ! (ver. 19). 

Hevpner: There is a false and a true boasting 
on the part of a believer in revelation. He does it 
falsely when he imagines, 1. that he thereby makes 
himself more acceptable to God; 2. that merely hav- 
ing and knowing are sufficient, without practice ; 
3. when, at the same time, he despises others. He 
boasts properly when, 1. he gives God all the glory; 
2. makes use of the revealed truth; 8. does not de- 
spise others (ver. 17).—It is a great grace when God 
gives a tender conscience (ver. 18).—To know the 
right, is in the power of every Christian ; and sin does 
not consist in ignorance or misunderstanding, but has 
its root in the will (ver. 19).—Melancholy contradic. 
tion between knowledge and deeds (vers, 21-23).— 
The honor of Christianity is dependent upon us.—A 
holy life is the final vindication of faith (ver, 24), 

Busser: Legalists, who would be righteous by 
their works, deprive the law of its spiritual clear- 
ness (ver. 17). 

Lancer; The internal self-contradiction between 
knowledge and disposition extends to external life: 
1, As self-contradiction between word and deed; 
2. between the vocation and the discharge of it; 
3. between destination to the welfare of the world, 
and degeneration, on the contrary, to the misery of 
the world.—The teacher of the law in olden times, 
and the (religious) teacher of the law in recent days 
—the offence of modern Gentiles. 

[Burxirr: Vers. 17-20. Learn: 1. That per- 
sons are very prone to be proud of church privi- 
leges, glorying in the letter of the law, but not cons 
formed to its spirituality either in heart or life; and 
2. that gifts, duties, and supposed graces, are the 
stay and staff which hypocrites lean on. The duties 
which Christ has appointed, are the trust and rest 
of the hypocrite; but Christ Himself is the trust 
and rest of the upright.—Vers. 21-24. 1. It is 
much easier to instruct and teach others, than to be 
instructed ourselves; 2. it is both sinful and shame. 
ful to teach others the right way, and to go in the 
wrong ourselves. While this is a double fault ing 
private person, it is inexcusable in the teacher 


CHAPTER II. 25-29—III. 1-20. 
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$, the name of God suffers by none so much as by | ter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemr 
those who preach and press the duties of Christian- | tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress His 


ity upon others, but do not practise them them- 
selves. The sins of teachers are teaching sins. 
Lord, let all that administer unto Thee in holy things 
consider that they have not only their own sins to 
account for, but also the sins of their people, if 
committed by their profligate example—MarrHew 
Henry: The greatest obstructors of the success of 
the Word, are those whose bad lives contradict their 
good doctrine; who in the pulpit preach so well, 
that it is apity they should ever come out; and out 
of the pulpit live so ill, that it is a pity they should 
ever come in.—DoppripcEe: We pity the Gentiles, 
and we have reason to do it; for they are lamenta- 
bly blind and dissolute: but let us take heed lest 
those appearances of virtue which are to be found 
among some of them condemn us, who, with the let- 





precepts, and violate our engagements to Him, se 
turning the means of goodness and happiness inte 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Crarke: Ver. 17. It is the highest honor to ba 
called to know God’s name, and be employed in His 
service.—HopGe (condensed): The sins of the pro. 
fessing people of God are peculiarly offensive to 
Him, and injurious to our fellow-men.—The sins and 
refuges of men are alike in all ages——Were it ever 
so certain that the church to which we belong is the 
true, apostolic, universal Church, it remains no less 
certain, that without holiness no man shall see the 
Lord.— Barnes: It matters little what a man’s 
speculative opinions may be; his practice may do 
far more to disgrace religion, than his profession doea 
to honor it.—J. F. H.] 


Cuapter II, 25-29.—III. 1-20, 


Firta Sectron.—Zhe external Judaism of the letter, and the internal Judaism of the spirit. The 


OBJECTIVE advantage of historical Judaism. 


The svuBsEctivE equali'y of Jews and Gentiles before 


the law of God, according to the purpose of the law itself—to bring about the knowledge of sin, (The 
atility of circumcision ;—an accommodation to the need of salvation by the knowledge of sin. The 
circumersion which becomes uncircumcision, and the uncircumeision which becomes circumeision ; or, 
the external Jew possibly an internal Gentile, while the external Gentile may be an internal Jew. Not 


the mere possession of the law, but fidelity to the law, is of avail. 
of the law, but knowledge of sin—that is, the need of salvation. 


The latter does not create pride 
The advantage of circumcision there- 


fore consists in this, that to the Jew were committed the oracles of God—that law by which all men 
are represented in the guilt of sin. Sin, as acknowledged guilt, represented in contrast with the law.) 


Cuap. II. 25-29. 


25 


For circumcision verily [indeed] profiteth, if thou keep [keepest] the law: but. 


if thou be [art] a breaker [transgressor] of the law, thy circumcision is made [has 


26 


become, or, is turned into] uncircumcision. 


Therefore, if the uncircumcision 


[so called, %. ¢., the uncircumcised] keep the righteousness [decrees, commandments, moral 
requirements, dicmpata}| of the law, shall [will] not his uncircumcision be 


counted for circumcision ? 


27 


And shall not uncircumcision which is by nature, 


if it fulfil the law, judge thee, who by’ the letter and circumcision dost trans- 
gress the law? [He who is uncircumcised by nature, if he fulfils the law, will 
even judge thee, who, with the letter and circumcision, dost transgress the 


28 
29 


law.]° 


For he is not a Jew, which [who] is one outwardly; neither is that 
circumcision, which is outward in the flesh: But he zs a Jew, which Lwho} 


is one inwardly; and circumcision és that of the heart, in the spit, an 
[om and] not in the letter ; whose praise 7s not of men, but of God. 


Cuap. III. 1-20. 


way: 


what [What, then,]‘ if 
belief [faithlessness, or, 


yea, let ; 
est [mayest] be justified in thy 
6 thou art judged”" [Ps. li 4], 


* 3 /, 
—-i. e., the Jews—were entrusted with, émozevdyour| 


What advantage then hath [What, then, is the advantage of] the Jew? 
or what profit és there [what is the benefit] of circumcision? M 
chiefly, [First, indeed,]* because that unto them were committed [they 


uch every 


the oracles of God. For 


some did not believe [were faithless]? shall their un 
unfaithfulness] make the faith of God without effect 
[destroy, or, nullify the faithfulness of God]?* God forbid: [Let it not be!]* 
God be true, but every man a liar; as it is written, “That thou might. 
sayings, and mightest [mayest] overcome when 
But if our unrighteousness commend [dotk 
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ne 
establish]* the righteousness of God, what shall we say ? Js God unrighteous 
who taketh vengeance [who is inflicting, or, bringing down, the wratl 1, 0 EmUpegens 
ci» doyiv]?* (I speak as a man [after the manner of men, xazd &dgom07].) 
6 God forbid: [Let it not be!] for then how shall God judge the world? 
7 For [But] if” the truth [covenant-faithfulness] of God hath more abounded through 
my lie [was made the more conspicuous by means of my falsehood, unfaithful 
ness] unto his glory [chap. v. 20]; why yet [still, any longer] am I also ju Iged as 
8a sinner? And not rather, (as we be [are] slanderously [blasphemously] re 
ported, and as some affirm that we say,) Let us do evil, that good may come Pe 
whose damnation [condemnation, judgment] ** is just. 
9 What then? are we better than they?™ No, in no wise [Not at all]* 
for we have before proved [charged] both Jews and Gentiles, that they are 
10 [to be] all under sin; As it is written, “There is none righteous, no, not one: 
11 There is none that understandeth, there is none that seeketh after God. 
12 They are all gone out of the way, they are together become unprofitable ; there 
13 is none that doeth good, no, not one” [Ps. xiv.1-3]."* “Their throat 7s an open 
sepulchre ;** with their tongues they have used deceit; the poison of asps és 
14 under their lips” [Ps. v. 9; cxl. 3].°° “ Whose mouth 7s full of cursing and bitter- 
15, 16 ness” [Ps x.7]:*" “Their feet are swift to shed blood: Destruction and 
17 misery are in their ways: And the way of peace have they not known” 
18 [tsa lix. 7,8]:*° “There is no fear of God before their eyes” [Ps. xxxvi. 1]. 
19 Now we know that what things soever the law saith, it saith to them who 
are under the law: that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may 
20 become guilty before God. [,| Therefore [because] by” the deeds of the law 
there shall no flesh be justified [by works of the law no flesh (i. ¢., no person) shall 
(can) be declared righteous] in his sight:” for [. For] by the law és the 
‘knowledge of sin [comes a knowledge of sin]. 





TEXTUAL. 


4 Ver. 27._{The E. V. here, as often, follows Beza, who translates 6a, per, which is its fundamental meaning when 
it rules the genitive. But here it expresses the state or the circumstances under which the transgression takes place— 
2. €., wilh or in spite of, notwithstanding, the written law and circumcision ; comp. 6’ vmouov7s, with patience ; dc’ axpo= 
es mee in circumcision, Rom. iv. 11; dua mpookouparos, with offence, xiv. 20; and Winer, Gramm., 7th ed., p. 

5 £—P. 8. 

2 Ver. 27.{Lange, with Erasmus, Luther, Bengel, De Wette, Meyer, Tholuck (ed. 5), Alford, and others, takes 
ver. 27 to be categorical, and makes a period after “‘law.”? Hence ckptvet is emphatically put first, and cai has the 
sense of even: Yea, verily, he will even condemn you. The E. V. regards ver. 27 as a continuation of the question in 
ver. 26, and supplies ovxi before xpuvet. So also Fritzsche, Olshausen, Luther, Philippi, Ewald, Wordsworth.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 2.—[Ilp@rov wev yép. N. A. D.3 K. L., Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Lange, insert yap, namely, after wév; 
B. D.* G., Vulg., Syr., Lachmann, omit it. mparov, first, in the first place, is not followed by secondly, &c.; comp. 
mpatov pév, i, 8: To avoid the anacoluthon, Calvin translates : precipue ; Beza : primarium illud est. So also the E. V. 
and Dr. Lange.—P. 8.] 

4 Ver. 3.—[Ti_yép; a phrase used to start an objection for the purpose of answering it, or to vindicate a previous 
assertion ; comp. Phil. i. 18.—P. S.] 

5 Ver. 8.—[(nricTncav—amtotia—mioriw, should be rendered so as to retain the paronomasia. Lange: Denn wic# 
Wenn elliche die Glaubenstreue brechen, sollte thy Treubruch die Treue Gottes aufheben?—P. 8.] 

6 Ver. 4.--[Or, Far be it, far from it, by no means; Vulg., absit; German : es werde nicht, or (Luther, Lange), das 
sei ferne! The phrase, ~H yévoero, is an expression of strong denial or pious horror, corresponding to the Hebrew 
mb>7bn (Gen. xliv. 17: Jos. xxii. 29; 1 Sam. xx. 2), and occurs fourteen times in Paul’s Epistles—ten times in Romana 
(iii. 4, 6, 31; vi. 2,155 vil. 7, 18; ix. 145 xi. 1, 11), three times in Galatians (ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14), and once in 1 Cor. 
vi. 15; but elsewhere in the N. T. only Luke xx. 16, It is also used by Polybius, Arian, and the later Greek writers. 
The God forbid of the Authorized Version (like the German Golt behit'e, Gott bewahre) is almost profane, though very ex- 
pressive, and in keeping with old English usage; for we find it in all the earlier E. Vv., including that of Wiclif, and 
also that of Rheims. Wordsworth’s rendering: “ Heaven forbid that this should be so,” is hardly an improvement. 
Remember the third commandment, as explained by Christ, Matt. v. 34.—P. 8.] 

7 Ver. 4.—[Or, in Thy judging, when Thou judgest, as the E, V. has it in Ps. li. 4, The active rendering of év 1 


cpiveo@ar (middle, in the sense of liligare) corresponds to the Hebrew mow, Ps. li. 4 (comp. LXX.; Job xiii, 
19; Isa. xliii. 26; Jer. ii. 35; Matt. v, 40; 1 Cor. vi. 1, 6), and is defended in this passage by Beza, Bengel, Tholuck, 
Meyer, and Ewald; while Vulg., Luther, Lange, Hodge, &., prefer the passive rendering : when Thou art Judged. See 
Exeg. Notes. The quotation is from the penitential Psalm of David, composed after his double crime of adultery ané 
mourder, and reads in Hebrew thus: 


ARG FS? FP 
“MY FSA YT 
FIII2 pax yw. 


AREY. HIM 

Li iv: bel Mae Y Mt Ye 

To Thee, Thee only, I have sinned, 
And done the evil in Thine eyes, 


In order tha’ Thou mayest be just in Thy speaking, 
‘Ana puroin Phy fdgiag es oe ; 
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cE 


Paul follows the translation of the Septuagint, which renders PUSH by ducaw/js (that Thou mayest be justified—z. e. 
be accounted, declared just), substitutes vexjoys {that Thou mayest conquer, prevail judicially in Thy cause) for MD3M 
‘be clear, pure), and takes the active *J22W4 in the passive, or more probably in the middle sense, év TH KpiverOar oe, 


2he sentiment is not materially altered. The apostles, in their citations, frequently depart from the letter of the 
Hebrew, being carelul_only to give the mind of the Holy Spirit.—P. 8.] 

3 Ver. 9.—[2uvicrnur, to make stand wiih, to place logelier (constituo, colloco) ; and thence of persons, to introduce, ta 
commend by letter (xvi. 1; 2 Cor. iii. 1); trop., to set forlh, to make conspicuous, to prove; so here, and Rom. v. 8, 
guvioryst Thy .. . ayanny; 2 Cor. vi. 4, cuncravres éavTods ws Ocod Siaxovor; Gal, ii. 18, mapaBdrny euavtov cuvicrnut, 
and often in Polybius, Philo, and J osephus.—P. S.] 

__” Ver. 5.—[Cod, Sin.! adds adrod after dpyiv, His wrath. The other authorities omit it. The article before épyjp 
points to the well-known wrath ou the day of judgment, and in the moral government of the world.—P. §.] 

70 Ver. 7.—[The usual reading is, et yép; but Cod. Sin. reads, ei dé. Lange, in his translation, reads, wenn 
namlich ; but in the Exeg. Notes: wenn aber. See his explanation of the difficult passage.—P. S.] 

il Ver. 8.—[ Dr. Lange makes a period after come, and translates; And so let us by no means—as we are blasphemously 
charged, and as some pretend that we say—do fvil, that good may come! The condemnation of such is just. See the Exeg. 
Notes. But nearly all the commentators regard ver. 8 as a continuation of the question commenced in ver. 7, and 
assume an irregularity of construction. Movjowuer, then, instead of being connected with kat (ti)uy at the beginning of 
ver. 8, is connected by ort with the preceding Agyew. “ And why Go we not rather say, as we are blasphemously re 
ported (SAacpnuovpueba), and as some give out that we do say, ‘Let us do the evil things (7a xaxa), that the good ones 
Ta oats) may come ?’ —whose Peer is just.”—P. 8.] 

12 Ver. 8.—[Conybeare and Howson: Of such men the doom ts just. Kpiwa occurs twenty-eight times in the N. T. 
and is generally correctly rendered: judgment, in the E. V. The word damnation, in old English, was used in the sense 
of condemnation, censure, but is now equivalent to: condemnation to everlasting punishment, or state of everlasting pun= 
ishment, Hence the E. V. here conveys a false meaning to the popular reader, as also in Rom. xiii. 2 (‘‘ shall receive to 
themselves judgment,” z. ¢., here temporal punishment by the magistrate) and 1 Cor. xi. 29 (“‘ eateth and drinketh judg- 
ment.to himselt”’).—P. S.] 

18 Ver. 9.—mpoxatéxouev meptoasy is a gloss [D.* G., Syr. On the different interpretations of mpoexydmeba, comp. 
the Exeg. Notes. mpoéxw, in the active voice, means : to hold before, or intransitively, to surpass, to excel; in the middla 


voice : to hold before one’s self—either literally, ¢. e., a shield, or figuratively, in the sense, to use as a pretext; in the 
Tassive voice : to be surpassed.—P. S.] 


14 Vers. 10-12.—[Literal version of Ps. xiv. 1-3 from the Hebrew: 


** A fool hath said in his heart, 
© There is no God.’ 

They are corrupt, 
They have done abominable things, 
There is not a doer of good. 
Jehovah from the heavens 
Hath looked on the children of mer, 
To see if there is a wise one, seeking God. 
The whole have turned aside, 
Together they have become worthless : 
There is not a doer of good, not even one.”—P, 8.) 


48 Ver. 13.—[Ps. v. 9, according to the Hebrew : 


** There is no stability in their mouth ; 
Their heart zs full of mischief ; 
An open grave 7s their throat ; 
Their tongues they make smooth,”—P. 8.] 


46 Ver. 13.—[Ps. cxl. 3 in Hebrew: 


“‘ They have sharpened their tongues as a serpent ; 
Poison of an adder zs under their lips.””—P. S.] 


1? Ver. 14.—[Ps. x. 73 


*‘ His mouth is full of oaths, 
And deceit, and fraud.””—P, §.] 


48 Ver. 15-17,—[From Isa. lix. 7, 8, which reads literally : 


“ Their feet run to do evil, 
And they haste to shed innocent blood ; 
Their thoughts are thoughts of iniquity ; 
Wasting and destruction are in their highways ; 
A way of peace they have not known, 
And there is no judgment in their paths. 
Their paths they have made perverse for themselves ; 
No treader in it hath known peace.”—P, 8.] . 


19 Ver. 18.—[Ps. xxxvi. 1: 


* The transgression of the wicked 
Is affirming within my heart : 
6 Fear of God is not belore his eyes.?”—P., 8,] 


2° Ver. 20.—[ Acé7t may mean, (1.) 6’ 6 7, propter quod, quam ob rex, quare, wesshalb, wesswegen, on account of 
which thing, wherefore (relative), or, in the beginning of a period, desshalb, therefore—indicating a conclusion from pre 
ceding premises. This is the prevailing, though not exclusive meaning, among the Greek classics ; while in the N, T. 
&6 is always used in this sense, (2.) dca todro or, propterea quod, desshalb weil, on this account that, or simply ort, quia, 
nam, because, for—assigning a reason for a preceding assertion. Both views suit the connection, but the latter is more 
consistent with the uniform use of this particle in the N. T, and is adopted by the majority of modern commentators, 
also by Meyer, Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge. Hence a comma only should be put after @eg. Avdre occurs 
twenty-two times in the N. T. The authorized E. V. translates it eight times for, thirteen times because, and only once 
therefore—viz., in our passage, following Beza (propterea), See the passages in Schmid-Bruder’s Concordantix, and ir 
The Englishman’s Greek Concordance, and the Textual Note on Rom. i, 19.—P. S.] SG 3 ; 

21 Ver. 20.—[é€ Epywv vomov ov dtkatwOioetat Taga cap§ évamtov avTod, probably in allusion to 
Ps. cxliii, 2, LXX.: 671 ov duxawOjoera évoridy gov was Gav. The negation belongs not to raca, but to the verb, accords 
ing to a Hebraizing syntactic connection, ‘All flesh shall not be justified’? = ‘‘ nobody shall be justified.” Comp. 
Matt, xxiv. 22: ox av éo0w0n raca capf.—F. 8.) 
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THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


a 


EXEGETIOAL AND CRITICAL. 


Survey.—1. The use of circumcision. Its two- 
fold operation, according to the conflicting conduct 
of the Jews. Its spiritual significance, by which the 
Gentile can be a Jew, and the Jew a Gentile ; vers. 
25-29, 2. The objective advantage of historical Ju- 
daism. The authority of the Word of God, which 
remains established by virtue of God’s faithfulness 
to His covenant, though many of the Jews become 
unfaithful. By this unfaithfulness they must even 
cause the glory of God’s faithfulness to abound. 
Nevertheless, the unfaithful are responsible for their 
guilt, and the application of the sin of unfaithful- 
ness to the glory of God would be a wicked trans- 
gression ; chap. ili. 1-8. 3. The subjective equality 
of the Jews with the Gentiles. In a subjective rela- 
tion, the former have no advantage, since, according 
to the witnesses of the Old Testament, they are in 
a severe condemnation. The conclusion: All the 
world stands guilty before God; vers, 9—20.—The 
whole section contains, briefly, the three points: 
1, Circumcision (Judaism) is conditionally either an 
advantage, or not; 2. as far as the designed mission 
of Judaism was concerned, it was an advantage ; 
8. from the conduct of the Jews, as opposed to the 
righteousness of God, it was no advantage. 


First PARAGRAPH (VERS. 25-29), 


Ver. 25. For circumcision indeed profiteth 
(or availeth). After the Apostle has portrayed the 
corruption of the Jews, he comes to the objection 
of Jewish theology, or also to the argument from 
the theocratic standpoint: What, then, is the pre- 
rogative of circumcision ? Does not circumcision, as 
God’s covenant promise, protect and sustain the 
Jews? Answer: The advantage of circumcision is 
(according to the nature of a covenant) conditional, 
It is actually available (not merely useful); it accom- 
plishes its complete work when the circumcised keep 
the law. Plainly, circumcision here falls under the 
idea of a covenant. It is a mark of the covenant 
of the law, by which God will fulfil His promise to 
the Jew on condition that the Jew keep the law (see 
Exod. xix. 7, 8; Deut. xxvi. 16). But afterward 
the circumcision of God is made prominent as God’s 
institution ; it remains in force, though a part of the 
Jews become faithless to the covenant relation. But 
this rests upon its inner nature or symbolical signifi- 
cance, as a promise and pledge of the circumcision 
of the heart ; that is, a continual sincerity and hearti- 
ness in the fulfilment of the law (Deut. x. 16; xxx, 
6; Jer. iv. 4; Col. ii, 11; Acts vii. 51: “ Uncir. 
cumcised in heart and ears”), The consequence’ is, 
that the one who is circumcised is received into the 
people of the covenant. But the idea of the people 
of the covenant gradually becomes more profound, 
just as that of the covenant and the new birth itself, 
as the time of their fulfilment in the New Testament 
approaches. It is from this point of view that the 
following discussion must also be explained.—It is 
of wse—that is, it accomplishes what it should ac- 
complish according to its original idea.—If thou 
keep the law. Here the question is plainly not 
concerning the perfect fulfilment of the law in the 
Jewish sense (Tholuck) ; which is opposed by vers. 
26 and 15. Nor can the Apostle anticipate here so 
soon the New Testament standpoint of faith, accord. 


ing to which believers alone, including those fron 
the Gentiles, have the real circumcision. He there. 
fore means the fulfilment of the law according to 
the measure of sincerity and heartiness by which 
either Jew or Gentile is prepared to obey the truth 
of the gospel (vers. 7, 8)—But if thou art a 
transgressor. One of the mystical expositions of 
the Pentateuch, Shamoth Rabbah (from about the 
6th century), expresses the same thought in the 
same figurative drapery: ‘The heretics and the un- 
godly in Israel should not say, ‘ Because we are cir- 
cumcised, we do not descend to the Gehenna.’ What 
does God do? He sends His angels, and brings 
back their uncireumcision, so that they descend to 
Gehenna” (Tholuck),* The expressions ¢ransgres 
sor and uncireumcision were especially terrible to 
the Jews. Uncircumcision was the peculiar charac- 
teristic of the impurity of heathendom, as circum. 
cision denoted the consecration and holiness-of the 
Jewish people. But here it is stated, not merely 
that uncircumcision takes the place of circumcision, 
but that circumcision actually becomes uncircumcise 
ion. That is, the unbelieving Jew becomes virtually 
a Gentile. [What is here said of Jewish circum. 
cision, is equally applicable to Christian baptism: it 
is a great blessing to the believer, as a sign and seal 
of the New Covenant, and a title to all its privi- 
leges, but it avails nothing, yea, it is turned into a 
curse, by the violation of the duties implied in this 
covenant.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 26. Therefore, if the uncircumcision. 
The Apostle here uses the Jew’s mode of expres. 
sion. *Axgofvotin, uncircumcision, stands in the 
first clause of the sentence as an abstract term for 
the concrete axedfrotos, uncircumcised ; hence the 
avtot [i.e of such an d&zodfvatos] after the sec- 
ond &xoofvaotia).+—Ta drvzaviuata tod 
vouwou. The requirements of the law in essential 
matters, aS Tx TOU vou., ver. 14; as they can be 
observed by the Gentile also. [The moral require- 
ments, not the ceremonial, among which circum. 
cision was the very first. The E. V. here mistakes 
Jvzatowo for drxcwootvy.—P. 8.] Be counted for 
circumcision, He shall be accepted as a Jew who 
is obedient to the law (Matt. viii. 11; 1 Cor. vii. 19; 
Gal. y. 6). The clause is supposed by Philippi to 
apply to the Proselytes of the Gate. But these have 
ceased to be Gentiles in the full sense of the word. 
The point here throughout is not concerning the 
form, but the disposition. Fritzsche refers the 
future [Avy Oyoetow] to the final judgement; but 
Meyer, and others, regard it as applying to the 
abstract future: “ As often as the question cone 
cerns justification.” Assuredly the Apostle hag 


* [Rabbi Berechias, in Shemoth Rabb., fol. 138, col. 133 
“Ne heretict et apostate: et impit ea Israelitis dicant: quando 
quidem circumeist sumus, in infernum non descendimus, Quid 
agit Deus S. B.? Mittit angelum et preputia eorum altrahit, 
tia ut rpsis in infernum descendant.” Attrahere, or adducere 
prepitium, means as much as to obliterate the circumcis- 
ion, or to become uncircumcised. It was done by apostate 
Jows at the time of the Maccabees, under the persecutions 
of Antiochus Epiphanes; 1 Mace, i. 15; Josephus, Antiq. 
xii. 6, § 2. It was a common Jewish opinion, that cireum- 
cision, as such, saves from hell. Rabbi Menachem (Comm. 
on the B. of Moses, fol. 48, col. 8): “Our Rabbins have 
said, that no circumcised man will see hell.” Medrasch 
Tiltin (£. 7, ¢. 2): “God swore to Abraham, that no one who 
was circumcised should be sent to hell.” See these, ard 
similar passages, in Schdttgen and Eisenmenger (Hntdecktes 
Judenthum ii. p. 389 £.)—P. 8,} 

ft [The reverse is the case, John viii. 44: Wevorys éord 
kal 0 marnp avtod, where the abstract noun WevSovs must 
be supplied from the concrete wevorns. Qvump. Winer 
ramm., pp. 131, 182, 6th ed.—P. S.] 
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already in mind the definite future, the day when | sists in the innermost parts of the heart’ *~is fax 


the gospel is preached. 

Ver, 27. And he who is uncircumcised by 
nature [2x gpicewc belongs to axgofvotia, 
not to tehovoa] will judge thee [xgivei, rise 
up in judgment by his example; comp. Matt. xii. 
41, 42, where xataxeivw is used]. Analogies to 
this bold word can be found in the Gospels, Matt. iii. 
9; viii. 11; xii. 41, and others; and even back in 
the Old Testament. The sentence is read by many 
as a question, as the previous verse; while the otyi 
is again supplied in thought before xevvet (Riick- 
ert, Tholuck [in the earlier editions, but fot in the 
fifth.—P. §.], Lachmann, and others). On the con- 
trary, as a declaration, it is a definite answer and 
conclusion to ver. 26 (Luther, Erasmus, De Wetie, 
Meyer).—Uncircumcised by nature. The Gen- 
tile as he is by virtue of his natural birth, as is the 
Jew no less, The 2x gioewe is erroneously made 
by Koppe to relate to toy vou. tedoton; still 
more artificial is Olshausen’s explanation; “The 
Gentile world observing the law without higher aid.” 
—Who with the letter [dvd yodupuatos). 
The dva reminds us of the declaration in chap. vii. 
11: “For sin, taking occasion by the command- 
ment, deceived me, and by it slew me” ((@cume- 
nius, Beza, and others) Yet it should be urged 
here, as Meyer properly remarks, that such a Jew, 
in spite of the law, transgresses it. But that he be- 
comes a transgressor (zagafatys), and not merely 
a sinner (auaetwddc), rests upon the fact that he is 
in possession and knowledge of the law (chap. v. 
13, 14). The expression yeauuo defines the law 
in its specific character as written law [not in a dis- 
paraging sense, in opposition to zvetua] ; circum- 
cision (z<ovtomw7) is the appropriate obligation 
to the same. 

Ver. 28. For he is not a Jew who is 
one outwardly. We here have a succession of 
brief utterances (breviloquentic).* Meyer translates: 
“For not he who is a Jew externally, is a [genuine] 
Jew.” This means, in complete expression (accord- 
ing to De Wette and others): “ Not the one who is a 
Jew externally is a Jew, that is, is on that account 
already a Jew internally, or a true Jew.” Thus, 
also, the second clause of the verse should be un- 
derstood: Neither is the circumcision which is ex- 
ternal in the flesh, genuine circumcision; the exter- 
nal sign is not the reality: it is the symbolical mask 
of the reality. Tholuck: “ Mark xii, 38, as well 
as other examples, prove that this view was not un- 
known to the Scribes.” Yet even this, and the ex- 
pression quoted from the Talmud—‘ The Jew con- 


* [In ver, 28 the subject is incomplete, and must be sup- 
lied from the predicate thus: od ydp 6 év To havep@ [‘Iov- 
ais] "Llovdatos [év 7 xpumr@, or, aAnOuvds] eotiv, ovde H ev 

7d davepo, ev capki [meprroph] meprrouy [aAndwy eotey]. 
In ver. 29 the predicate is wanting, and must be inferred 
from ver. 28 thus : dAAd 6 év To KpuTTe “Iovdaios [‘lovdatds 
gow], Kat mepitopn Kapdias, év mvevpatt, ov ypdupore [mept- 
row.y éotwv). This is the arrangement of Beza, KE. V., De 
Wette, Tholuck, Alford. Dr. Lange (see Ezeg. Notes on 
ver. 29) differs from this only in form, by supplying “Iov- 
Satos as predicate after adda. But Fritzsche and Meyer 
make ver. 29 strictly parallel with ver. 28, and take "iov- 
Saios as predicate thus: aAdAd 6 év TO KpumT@ [ear] “lov- 
Baios, buf he who [isa Jew] inwardly is a Jew [in the true, 
ideal sense of the word]. This would seem the best ar- 
rangement, if it were not for the following: Kai mepyrouy 
xapdias, &3.. which Meyer renders: and the circumcision 
of the heart (haa consists in] the spirzt, not in the letter. But 
a strict parallelism would here require: Kat 4 év TO KpuTT@ 
sc, éort] mepitouy. Ewald agrees with this structure of 
iteves in the first elause, but would make xapdias the 
predicate in the second clause: circumcision [is that] of the 


from resembling this Pauline antithesis. 

Ver. 29. But he is a Jew who is one ins 
wardly. Explanations: 1. “‘ He who is internally 
a Jew zs a Jew ; and the circumcision of the heart, 
in the spirit, not in the letter, is circumcision” 
(De Wette, Tholuck, with Beza, Este, Riickert), 
Here the absent predicate is in the concluding 
word. 2. But he who is one inwardly, zs a Jew, and. 
circumcision of the heart rests in the spirit, not in| 
the letter (Luther, Erasmus, Fritzsche, Meyer). In 
the first construction, the ellipses are very strong; 
in the second, circumcision of the heart creates an 
anticipation which is at variance with the parallele 
ism. Therefore, 3, But he is a Jew (this is brought 
over from the preceding verse) who is a Jew in: 
wardly; and circumcision (likewise brought over 
from the preceding) is circumcision of the heart, in 
the spirit, and not in the letter. We must therefore 
supply *Jovdatog after alia, and megvtoun after 
xot.—A Jew in secret, év xeuatoH JIovdaios. 
The true theocratic disposition—that is, the direc. 
tion of legality to heartiness, truth, and reality, and 
thus to the New Testament. This is not quite equal 
in degree to 6 xoumtog tH nagdlag a&v9eum0g 
(1 Peter iii, 4). Circumcision of the heart; see 
Deut. x. 16, &c.; Philo: otiuPolov qdoviv exe 
touas. Circumcision of the heart does not mean 
“the separation of every thing immoral from the 
inner life” (Meyer), but the mortification or break- 
ing of the natural selfish principle of life, by faith, 
as the principle of theocratic consecration and direc. 
tion. [Even the Old Testament plainly teaches the 
spiritual import of circumcision, and demands the 
circumcision of the heart, without which the exter. 
nal ceremony is worthless; Deut, x.16; xxx. 63 
Jer, iv. 4; ix. 29; Ezek. xliv. 9; comp. Col. ii, 115 
Phil. iii. 2. The same may be applied to baptism, 
the sign and seal of regeneration.—P. 8.]|—In the 
spirit. Explanations: 1. In the Holy Spirit (Mey- 
er, Fritzsche, Philippi [Hodge] ). Incorrect, since 
the question is not yet concerning the Christian new 
birth. 2. In the spirit of man (Gcumenius, Erase 
mus, Beza, Reiche, and others). [Wordsworth: the 
inner man as opposed to the flesh.—P. 8.] 3. The 
Divine spirit, as chap. vii. 6; 2 Cor. iii. 6; the spirit 
which fills the heart of the true Jew (Calvin, De 
Wette; the true spirit of the Jewish Church com- 
ing from God; Tholuck). 4. The new principle of 
life wrought by God in man (Riickert), 5. When 
nvetmo. is placed in antithesis to yeaupma, or the life 
dy mvetuor to the life éy yeauuatv—that is, the 
life in an external, slavish, contracted pursuit of the 
single and outward prescriptions of the law accord. 
ing to the letter—then by spirit we are neither to 
understand the Spirit of God in itself, nor the spirit 
of man, but the spirit as life, the spirit-form of the 
inward life, by which the human spirit moves in the 
Spirit of God, and the Spirit of God in the human 
spiri.—Whose praise. Explanations of the ov: 
1, neuter; cujus rei (Luther, Camerarius, Meyer: 
“ideal Judaism and ideal circumcision” [Wordse 
worth] ). 2. More fitly: masculine; reference to 
’ Tovdaiog (Augustine, and others, Tholuck, De Wette 


heart. This is forced, and would require the article before 
mepttouy. The sense is not materially affected by the difs 
ference of construction. In this passage the authorized E, 
V., upon the whole, can scarcely be improved.—P. s.] 

* [Tholuck quotes from the Talmud (Vidda, f. 20, 4 


the axiom: 35 “99MD WAM", Judes in ponctralibou 
cordis.—P. 8.] ite 
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Seen Hodge] ). %2avvoc, John v. 44; xii, 48, 
he expression, according to chap, xiii. 3 and 1 Peter 
ii. 14, is often “a judicial term” (Tholuck). The 
Apostle here declares not only that the genuine Jew- 
ish disposition of pious Jews and Gentiles is far 
exalted above every praise from below, and enjoys 
the approbation of God, but also that its honor 
comes from God, and will therefore be sanctioned by 
God by a judicial act—which can at last be nothing 
else but justification by faith. To Judah it was said, 
as the explanation of his name: “Thou art he whom 
thy brethren shall praise.’ But God Himself will 
praise this genuine spiritual Judah. 





Srconp PARAGRAPH, CHAP, iii. 1-8. 


Ver. 1. What then is the advantage of the 
Jew [Ti oby to zeqvocby tov Iovdatou]? 
After the Apostle has shown that not only the Jews 
are included in the same corruption with the Gen- 
tiles, but that pious Gentiles have even an advantage 
over ungodly Jews, he comes to the question which 
would naturally be presented to him—whether, then, 
Israel has any peculiar prerogative, and, if so, in 
what it consists, He does not ask in the name of a 
Gentile Christian (Seb. Schmid), or of the Judaist, 
although he must take from these every occasion for 
accusation, but from the standpoint of the true the- 
ocracy. The advantage in the sense of profit (De 
Wette).—Or what is the benefit of circumcis- 
ion (tic 7 opéleva ty meQutowys)? The 
second question does not relate merely to circum- 
cision as a single means of grace (De Wette). It 
makes the first question more precise, so far as for 
the Apostle the Jewish economy is different from the 
Old Testament in general (chap. iv.; Gal. iii.), 

Ver. 2. Much every way. First of all, 
namely. [zodv refers to both megvacoyv and 
opéheva; Meyer, xatd mavte tedzorv, 
under every moral and religious aspect, whichever 
way you look at it; the opposite is xa? otdéva tod- 
qov.—P.§.] All that he could have in mind he shows 
in chap. ix. 4, But from the outset, apart from his 
train of thought and purpose, he had a further object 
than to show the advantage that to them the Adyva 
tov @zov were committed. We therefore accept, 
with Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, and others, that 
mweotoy means here preeipuum, or primarium 
illud est, first of all. Tholuck and Meyer [Alford, 
Hodge], on the other hand, suppose that he omitted 
to enumerate the other points (to which the wéy 
refers), and quote, as examples, chap. i. 8; 1 Cor. 
xi. 18.—They were intrusted with the ora- 
cles of God. According to our rendering of the 
weatov, te Aodyva (significant promulgations, 
Zenonot, words of revelation, Acts vii. 88; Heb. v. 
12; 1 Peter iv. 11) can by no means denote the Old 
Testament word of God in its general aspect (Coc- 
ceius: guidquid Deus habwit dicendum), but this 
word only in the specific direction in which the most 
of the Jews were unbelieving in respect to it. What 
is meant, therefore, is not the law alone and as such 
(Theodoret, (Zcumenius, Beza); for the law, accord- 
ing to Paul, was also a typical gospel (which Tholuck 
seems to overlook, when he says: The contents of 
the Aoyve divide into the twofold part, 6 yéwo¢g and 
ai éoyyedicr); nor the Messianic prophecies alone 
(Grotius, Tholuck, Meyer), but properly both (De 
Wette), as one was the cundition of the other, and 
both constituted a covenant of Jehovah with the 
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people (Calvin, Calov [Hodge], and others). The 
unity of these elements lay chiefly in the patriarchal 
promises; and as the people of Israel were made a 
covenant people, these were committed to them ag 
the oracles of God establishing the covenant, which 
Israel, ag the servant of God, should proclaim to 
the nations at the proper time. [The Apostle, in 
calling the Old Testament Scriptures the oracles of 
God, clearly recognizes them as divinely inspired 
books, The Jewish Church was the trustee and 
guardian of these oracles till the coming of Christ, 
Now, the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
are committed to the guardianship of the Obristian 
Church.—P. 8.] “EzvotevOyoayv. They weve 
entrusted with. Wvotevtew tvi tv in the passive ; 
comp. Winer, § 40, 1 [§ 89, 1, p. 244, 7th ed.; alsc 
Gal. ii, 7; 1 Cor. ix. 17.—P.S.] They were federally 
entrusted by the faithfulness of God (miotus, ver. 8) 
with God’s promises, or were @zthenticated in their 
faith in order that they might exercise it with jicel. 
ity to faith. 

Ver. 3. What then? If some were faithless, 
&e. In these words the Apostle intimates that the 
Jews, in the main, still have the advantage just men- 
tioned. The statement is therefore neither an objec- 
tion nor a proof, but it establishes the previous point 
against doubt. In view of the certain fulfilment of 
the Divine promise, even the mass of the apostate 
people is only a poor crowd of individuals, some ; 
though these some may grammatically be many. 
Meyer, taking ground against Tholuck and Philippi, 
disputes the contemptuous and ironical character of 
the expression tuvéc. The contempt and irony lies, 
of course, not in the word, but in the idea. Un. 
belief has scattered and divided Israel. According 
to De Wette and Fritzsche, the expression has an 
alleviating character. Since the great mass of the 
unbelievers was known to the readers, the expres- 
sion has rather a palpable sharpness. Meyer’s trans- 
lation: “If many did refuse to believe (Glaube), 
their unbelief (Unglaube) will not annul the credi- 
bility (Glaubhaftigkeit) of God,” expresses the cor- 
respondence of the different designations, but it is 
not satisfactory to the sense. The Apostle forces 
us, by the ziotvg Meow, to bring into promi- 
nence here the moral force of amvotia; and the 
assertion of Meyer, that amotety and amotia mean 
always, in the New Testament, wnbelief, not un- 
Saithfulness, rests upon a false alternative.* K@ll- 
ner refers the amvotic« to the unfaithfulness of the 
Jews in the ante-Christian time. De Wette like- 
wise: “They have been unfaithful in keeping the 
covenant (Theodoret, @cumenius, Calvin, and oth. 
ers); not, they have been unbelieving toward the 
promises and the gospel (Tholuck, Olshausen, Mey- 
er).” This view is very strange, since he correctly 
observes that in the word azvotety there lie two 
meanings; as ziotic is at the same time jidelity 
and faith. Meyer’s objection to De Wette is equally 
strange: “‘cuvég would be altogether unsuited, for 
the very reason that it would not be true. Ail 
were disobedient and unfaithful.” This is against 
history and the declarations of the Bible (see the 
discourse of Stephen, Acts vii.). If we distinguish 
between the ideas, to be a sinner and to be an apos- 


* (Hodge: That amtoretv may have the sense fo be 
unfaithful, is plain from 2 Tim. ii. 13, and from the sense 
of amoria, in Heb. iii, 12, 19, and of amucros, in Luke xii, 
46, Rey. xxi. 8, To understand the passage as referrin: 
to want of faith in Christ, seems inconsistent with tha 
whole context,—P. 8.] 
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fate, then it follows that, according to the Scrip- 
tures, the numerical majority of apostates was always 
offset by a dynamical majority of persons faithful +o 
the covenart, by whom the covenant was continued 
on the ground of the ziotig Ozov; and it would 
have been very strange if Paul, in view of this oft- 
repeated history, which was first really consum- 
mated in his time, should have quite ignored the 
present. But as éziotevoay elsewhere (for exam- 
ple, John viii. 30) means, they became believers, so 
is 7ziotyoay here, they have become unbelieving, 
not, they have been. The ziortvg of God is His 
fidelity ; His fidelity to the covenant certainly in- 
‘volves “credibility.” (2 Tim. ii, 18; mvotdc 6 
Ozos, 1 Cor. i. 9; x. 18, &c.) 

Ver. 4. Let it not be, w7 yévovro. [Comp. 
Textual Note °.| This expression of impassioned 
repulsion [solemn and intense deprecation], also 
common to the later Greeks, is, in the mouth of 


the Hebrew (275N, ad profana), at the same 


time an expression of a religious or moral repug- 
nance or aversion, Therefore the Apostle repels 
the thought, as if the tvés could annul the ziotic 
of God, and therefore also nullify the realization 
of the eternal covenant of grace in the heart of 
Israel and in a New Testament people of God.— 
But let it be: God (is) true, but every man 
false. [Lange: So aber sei’s: Gott ist wahrhaftig, 
jeter Mensch aber falsch.| Since yévovto relates 
to one sentence, the antithetical yuvéo09 must re- 
late to the sentence which offsets it, and must be 
marked, as announcing a declaration, by a colon. Ac- 
cording to Meyer and De Wette, it means logice pove- 
eotgGo, Or azodexvic9w (Theophylact), [Tho- 
Tuck prefers onodoyeio 9m as equivalent.] But then 
the term would have been unfitly chosen. Koppe 
explains: Much rather let it be (viehlmehr so sei es). 
Meyer objects that in this case we should expect 
tovto or to as article before the whole sentence, 
and remarks, that Paul did not design to introduce 
any sentence from the Old Testament. But Paul 
can nevertheless make use of a sentence of his own 
on the future of Israel, and the want of the to does 
not outweigh the consideration that the ywwéoGu, as 
the antithesis of uy yévovto, requires a formal dec- 
laration. Moreover, Ps, exvi. 11 (all men are liars) 
furnished already one half, and the connection the 
other half of the declaration. This point was to be 
unfolded in all its amplitude in the history of the 
New Testament. See 2 Tim. ii. 13. [I prefer to 
connect yuvéo 9m (Paul does not say, Zot) with 
G<eoc, and to take it in the subjective sense: Let 
God become, 1. e., be seen and acknowledged, even 
by His enemies, as true, whatever be the conse- 
quences. So also the E. V. and the best English 
commentators, The parallel, 2 Tim. ii. 13, is strik- 
ing: “If we are unfaithful (azvotouper), yet He 
abideth faithful (zvords): He cannot deny Himself.” 
Comp. also the phrase: fiat justitia, pereat mundus. 
—P. §.]—God is true [according to Dr. Lange’s 
view, which disconnects 9<0¢ from ywéc Iw]. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, &/79<vc here comprehends prac- 
tical and theoretical truth ; in opposition to what he 
flenotes as the usual exposition, that the Apostle 
axpresses the wish that God would reveal Himself 
zontinually as true and faithful (according to Coc- 
eeius, in the counsels of his plan of salvation). If 
she question is on the truth of God in reference to 
‘he apparent collision between the Old and New 
Testaments, then the sense must be that even in this 
powerful antithesis, which to the view of man ap- 





pears to be an irreconcilable contradiction, God will 
remain consistent with Himself, and therefore ba 
truthful and faithful (see 2 Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii, 14 
the name Jehovah), All men are liars so far as the, 
are sinners (sin = lie); yet unbelief is emphatically 
a lie (John viii. 44), since, with its rejection of the 
truth, it becomes obedient to falsehood, and is ime» 
plicated in the grossest self-contradictions (see chap. 
ii, 21-23), Unbelief is not only a characteristic of 
apostates, but also a tendency and manifold fault 
of believers; and so far all men are liars through 
unbelief. Whenever the covenant between God 
and man is shaken or broken, absolute faithful. 
ness is always found on God’s side; He is a rock 
(Deut, xxxii. 31, &c.), while all the vibrations, aa 
well as all the breaches of faithfulness, are on the 
side of men. Also, in Ps. cxvi. 11, all men are rep. 
resented as liars, in opposition to the faithfulness of 
God; and by troubling believers they oppose faith. 
As it is written (Ps. li. 4).—The application 
of the passage quoted from the Psalms gives evi- 
dence of the most profound insight. The original, 
according to Hupfeld’s translation, reads thus : 


“To Thee alone I have sinned, 
And done what is wicked in Thy sight, 
In order that Thou mayest be just in Thy saye 
ings, 
Pure * in Thy judging.” 


The Septuagint translates, ‘In order that Thou may- 
est be acknowledged just (dvxe1m9%7c) in Thy words 
(in Thy sayings), and mayest conquer (wong, instead 
of DIM) in Thy zeiveoPa. (FOPULD).” Paul 
quotes from the Septuagint. The sense of the origi- 
nal text is, that David placed himself before the 
judgment of God and His revelation, Viewed ac. 
cording to the custom of Oriental despots, Nathan 
had condemned him too harshly; but when he re- 
garded his sin in all its depths as a sin against God, 
and before His eyes, he perceived the justice of the 
prophet’s charge, and the holiness of his judicial 
declaration of the guilt of death. The translation 
of the Septuagint, “that Thou mayest be justi- 
fied, declared just” [dixoum97¢ for the Hebrew 
PIM ], is exegetical. [In using the word duxcwody 
here evidently, like the biphil of P54, in a declara- 
tory sense (for God zs just and cannot be made just, 
but only declared or acknowledged as just), Paul fur. 
nishes us the key to the proper understanding of 
his doctrine of justification by faith, see below, ver. 
28.—P. 8.] The change wxyjons, &c., is a peri- 
phrasis, ‘‘ Thou mayest be pure in Thy judgment,” 
means properly, “‘ Thou wilt be recognized as pure ; 
therefore Thou overcomest, since Thou wilt be jus. 
tified in Thy judgment.” The Septuagint has am- 
plified the slight antithesis, ‘“‘in Thy sayings, in Thy 
judgment,” so that the distinction can be drawn be- 
tween God’s word and His judgment. The chief 
point is the canon: Jf God is to be thoroughly known 
and recognized as just and holy in His word and in 
His judgment, then must sin, which stands commit. 
ted against Him, be known in all its breadth and 
depth. The defect in our knowledge here is what 
casts a shade in part upon God’s word and in part 
upon His judicial] government. Paul’s employment 
of the quotation from the Psalms corresponds to this 


* [ P1% indicates the righteousness, M27 (properly, t« 
be pure), the holiness of God.—P. 8.1 
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canon; much sooner shall all men be liars, than that 
a shadow be cast on God’s truth or fidelity to His 
covenant. The wxéy is frequently used in the 
judicial sense (see Meyer). Beza, Piscat., and re- 
cently Tholuck and Philippi [also Meyer and Ewald], 
would take zgiveo9cau in the middle sense, for to 
litigate. But the Apostle could not expect that his 
expression would be understood in any other sense 
than in the Septuagint. [Comp., however, Zextual 
Note 7.—P. 8.] é 

[That thou mayest, dzw¢ dy, {3722 in Ps. 
li, 6 (ver. 4 in the E. V.), to the intent that, in order 
that (reAvnoc). This seems to mean that God caused 
David’s sins to take this aggravated form for the 
very purpose that He might appear to be entirely 
just, when He pronounced condemnation of it. But 
such an interpretation would imply the contradiction 
that God condemns His own act. Hence most com- 
mentators (even Calvin) take 33795 here, and often, 
like wa and ows in the New Testament, of the 
effect or consequence (éxPatinic) = so that, But }372 
and ive grammatically always, or nearly always, in- 
dicate the design or purpose (see Gesen., Thes., 
8. v., and Winer, Gramm., p. 426 ff., 7th ed.); and 
where this seems inapplicable, as here, we must 
assume a logical rather than a grammatical latitude. 
Design and effect often coincide. The Bible no 
doubt teaches the absolute sovereignty of God, yet 
never in a fatalistic or pantheistic sense so as to ex- 
clude the personal freedom and responsibility of 
man. Hence it represents, for instance, the harden- 
ing of Pharaoh’s heart, as the judicial act and pun- 
ishment of God (Exod. iv. 21; vii. 8), and at the 
same time as Pharaoh’s own act and guilt (ix, 34). 
David certainly could not mean to say that he sinned 
with the intention of glorifying God—which would 
have destroyed the sincerity of his repentance, and 
exposed him to the just condemnation of Paul in 
ver. 8—but that his sin was overruled by God for 
the greater manifestation of His justice. God never 
does evil, nor wills any man to do evil, in order 
that good may come out of it, but He exercises His 
power, wisdom, and love in overruling all evil for 
good. It is not the sinner who glorifies God through 
his sin, but God who glorifies Himself through the 
sinner. Comp. also the remarks of Hupfeld and 
Hengstenberg on Ps, li. 6.—P. 8] 

Ver. 5. But if our unrighteousness, &c, [A 
new objection which might be suggested by the 
Ome in ver. 4; namely, if man’s sin redounds to 
the glory of God, and sets His righteousness in a 
clearer light (as in the case of David), it is a means 
to a good end, and hence it ought not to be pun- 
ished. Paul admits the premise, but denies the con- 
clusion, ver. 6.—P.8.] Meyer takes here &dvxéa 
in a very general and comprehensive sense, without 
regard to the legal element contained in it, and ex- 
plains: “an abnormal ethical disposition.” * By this 
definition the wicked, the unholy, the bad, can be 
denoted ; but warighteowsness is misconduct in oppo- 
sition to the law and the right. On TVVLTTHVEL, 
see the Lexica; also Rom. v. 8; 2 Cor, vii, 11, &e. 
[also Teaxtwal Note *). 

What shall we say? Ti gootpmev. A 


* [Comp. Hodge: ‘“dducia isnot to be taken in the re- 
stricted sense of injustice, nor as equivalent to amoria in 
the preceding verse, but in the comprehensive sense of wn- 
righteousness, wickedness. It is the opposite of Sicarocvyn, 
rectitude, righteousness, which includes all moral excel- 
lence.””—P. 8.] 
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form which often occurs in Paul (chap. iv. 1; vi. 1, 
&c.). It is peculiar to rabbinical dialectics, and is 
very common in the Talmud (quid est dicendwm *), 
It is a formula of meditation on a difficulty, a prob. 
lem, in which there is danger of a false conclusion. 
It was also in use among the classics. [See Tho- 
luck.] The sentence, 2f our unrighteousness, &e., is 
true, but the following conclusion is rejected as false. 
The Apostle certainly assumes that an unbelieving 
Jew could raise this objection, but he makes it him- 
self. This is evident, first, from the interrogative 
form ; second, from the position of the question in 
such a manner that a negative answer is expect 
ed;+ third, from the addition: humanly speake 
ing, xata &y9euwmov héiyw. This expression 
is common among the rabbis, “as men speak” (see 
Tholuck); the term e&v9eumivos salen [humane 
loqui| also occurs in the classics [see the examples 
quoted by Tholuck]. The expression xara cy9¢0., 
resting on the antithesis between God and man, de- 
notes, with Paul, now the opposition between the 
common sinful conduct and opinions of men, and 
the conduct and opinions in the light of revelation ; 
and now the opposition between common human 
rights and customs and the theocratic rights (Gal. 
ili, 15, and other places). From this addition it 
does not follow that the question, w cédvxoc, must 
be regarded as affirmative (see Meyer, against Phi. 
lippi). [The phrase xata& &y9 020 proves 
nothing against inspiration. The Apostle here puts 
himself into the place of other men, using their 
thoughts and arguments, but expressly rejecting 
them.—P. §.] 

Ver. 6. F'or then how shall God judge the 
world? This does not mean: God would then not 
be able to judge the world; but, according to the 
usual explanation: Since it is universally agreed 
among religious people that God will be the Judge 
of the world, the conclusion alluded to must be 
rejected. The argument is therefore a reductio ad 
absurdum.{ (Riickert: the proof is weak!) Coe. 
ceius [Reiche], Olshausen, and others, refer xécpioc 
(according to rabbinical usage of language) to the 
Gentile world, and the proof is thus conceived: 
Even Gentile idolatry must bring to light the glory 
of the true God; and yet God will judge the Gen« 
tile world. Therefore the unbelief of some Jews 
cannot escape the judgment, even though their un- 
righteousness corroborates the righteousness of God. 
But there is no proper foundation for this explana- 
tion in the text; and besides, it would only remove 
a smaller difficulty by a greater one, and in a way 
that would commend itself only to Jewish prejudice, 
The New Testament idea of the general judgment is 
universal. Even the antithesis of zédauoc and Pox 
ovdeie tov. Ozov cannot be applied here. With the 


*(.07098> TDN NA] 

t [M% adtkos 6 beds; in negative interrogations BH (uyre, 
doch nicht ?) is used when a negative, ov (nonne) when 4 
positive answer is expected. See Winer, p. 476; Hartung, 
Partik. ii. 88; and Meyer in loc.; against Rickert and 
Philippi. Paul does not ask: Is not God unjust? but, Is 
God unjust? expecting a negative reply ; and he apoloe 
gizes even for puiting the question in this form.—P. §. ] 

fT [Calvin : “ Sumit argumentum ab ipsius Det officio qua 
probet id esse impossibile; judicabit Deus hunc mundum, 
ergo injustus esse non potest.” So, substantially, Grotius, 
Tholuck, De Wette, Rickert, Kéllner, Meyer, indes: 305 
seems that the Apostle here assumes the very thing he ig 
to prove. But he reasons from acknowledged premises ; 
God is universally conceived as the Judge of all mankind } 
this necessarily implies that He is just. The opposite is 
inconsistent with the idea of God as Judge, and with the 
nature of the judgment.—P. 8.] 
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usual explanation (Tholuck, Meyer, and others) it 
may nevertheless be asked, whether a sentence 
which has been dismissed with u7 yévovto, stands in 
further need of a proof. According to our construc- 
tion, the sentence can also be explanatory, and stand 
in connection with the following (see below). 

Vers. 7, 8. But if the truth of God, &. The 
objection of ver. 7 appears only to repeat that of 
ver. 5; therefore it is difficult to connect it with what 
precedes, The difficulty is solved as follows: (1.) Cal- 
vin, Beza, Grotius [Bengel, Riickert], Philippi, and 
others think that the objection of ver. 5 is only 
continued and established in ver. 7; and the words 
nate avIoumoy héyw to xdomog (ver. 6) should be 
read, according to Philippi, parenthetically, as a pre- 
liminary outburst of apostolic indignation, By this 
means, the dialectics assume the shape of an in- 
volved controversy, in which the Apostle prema- 
turely interrupts the opponent. Tholuck believes 
that he can produce similar examples in proof of 
this (chap. vii. 25, and Gal. iii, 8,4). (2.) Meyer: 
“The ée mig xowet 6 90g TOY xdonoy (ver. 6) 
is now confirmed thus: The fact already c@sidered 
(ver. 4 f.), that God’s truth is glorified by the lie of 
man, removes every ground for supposing that an 
unrighteous God (sic /), who is to judge the world, 
will judge man as a sinner,” &. Apart from the 
quaint construction of the thought, the true state- 
ment in ver. 5 would be treated as untrue. [De 
Wette, Alford, Hodge, though differing somewhat 
in detail, likewise regard vers. 7 and 8 as the ampli- 
fication and confirmation of the answer given in ver. 
6 to the objection stated in ver. 5. If this objec- 
tion be valid, then not only may every sinner claim 
exemption, but it would follow that it is right to do 
evil that good may come. This is certainly a more 
easy and natural connection than the one under (1.), 
and best explains the yég. But if we read « dé, 
we must regard ver. 7 as introducing a new ob- 
jection, as in a dialogue between the Apostle and 
an interlocutor—an objection which is indignantly 
resented by Paul as a blasphemous slander. But 
see the remarks under the next heads.—P. 8.] 
(8.) Even if we find here, according to Thodoret, 
the language of a Jew in dispute with the Apostle, 
the sentence does not appear to be the continuation 
of the thought of ver. 5. Then the Jew has first 
drawn the conclusion from ver. 5 that God is wnjust 
if He punish sins by which He is glorified. Here 
he would deduce the conclusion, from ver. 4, that 
the man, who by his wetouoe contributes to the 
glory of God, is neither a sinner, nor punishable ; 
rather, that he may do evil that good may come. 
Thus two cases, which would constitute a parallel 
to chap. ii. 83, 4—the first case denoting fanaticism, 
the other, antinomianism. But there are considera- 
tions presented by the text itself against this view. 
First, the yae at the beginning of ver. 7; which, 
for this reason, has been removed by many Codd. 
(B. D., &c., the Vulgate, &c.) as an impediment to 
the proper understanding of the passage. Then the 
aorist, 2720 taoevaer, which Meyer thinks should 
be understood from the standpoint of the general 
judgmext (Tholuck regards it as present, with Lu- 
ther). Further, Meyer must interpolate a ci before 
the 7 in ver. 8 (ti wy, quidni?). Also, if Paul 
be not permitted to speak in the name of the un- 
believing Jew and interrupt himself, an qwet¢ must 
stand before Placpyuotueha. We are therefore 
of the opinion that the hypothesis of the interlocu- 
tion of the obstinate Jew is not correct. (4.) Our 








explanation is contained already in the translation, 
[See Zeatwal Notes ® and “.] The Apostle says 
first, God does not declare wrath on all who have 
glorified his faithfulness by their unfaithfulness, 
Granted that His covenant faithfulness has, by means 
of my unfaithfulness, shown itself more powerful 
and conspicuous to His glory (chap. v. 8), that is, 
that I have finally become a believer—howf am 
I also still judged as a sinner? Answer: No. And 
therefore we would by no means continue in un- 
belief, as those tvég in ver. 38, in order, by wicked 
conduct, to accomplish a good purpose, God’s glory 
—which is the principle laid by some to our charge. 
Men who act thus (and the twvés do act thus) are 
justly condemned. Here the 4790 of God is the 
agent, and wetoua is the object. In ver. 5 there 
was the reverse, the &dvxie of man being the agent, 
and God’s righteousness the object. In ver, 7 the 
question is concerning the predominance or conquest 
(see v. 20) on the side of the a7 90 for the honor 
of God; in ver. 5, the question is merely concern- 
ing the bringing of the truth to light. The solution 
of the difficulty lies in the ézegtooevoey.—On 
the different explanations of x@yo, see Tholuck, 
I as well as others [De Wette, Alford]; even I, a 
Jew [Bengel]; even I, a Gentile [Coccej., Ols- 
hausen]; even I, Paul [Fritzsche]; even I, who 
have added to the glorification of God [De Wette, 
Tholuck]. 

Ver. 8. [As we are blasphemously (not, slan- 
derously) reported. The blasphemy refers not 
only to Paul, but in the last instance to God, whose 
holy and righteous character is outraged by the im- 
pious maxim, to do evil that good may come.]—In 
reference to the 6tv, we must observe that, in con- 
sequence of attraction, the zovurowmey is united 
with Aéyevy.—The zados Phacgymotyea 
leads us to conclude that the Jews charged the 
Apostle, or the Christians in general, with the 
alleged principle: The end sanctifies the means 
(Tholuck, Calvin). Usual acceptation : the doctrine’ 
of superabounding mercy (chap. vy. 20) is meant (see 
Tholuck). Meyer: “The labors of the Apostle 
among the Gentiles could occasion such slanders on 
the part of the Jews.” According to the view of 
the Jews, the Christians converted the Gentile world 
to Monotheism, by betraying and corrupting the 
covenant of the Jews—Whose condemnation is 
just. The oy does not refer directly to the slan- 
derers as such, since this is an accessory notion, but 
to the principle, let us do evil that good may come, 
and to the fact lying at its root, the hardness of the 
Jews in unfaithfulness, as they more clearly showed 
the covenant faithfulness of God. But, indirectly, 
the charge of those slanderers is also answered at 
the same time. Ver. 7 favors our explanation. [ov 
refers to the subject in zovunowwper, to those who 
speak and act according to this pernicious and blas- 
phemous maxim.—P. 8. ] 


THIRD PARAGRAPH, VERS. 9-20, 


The transition of the covenant of law to the 
covenant of grace is already indicated in the preced- 
ing paragraph. This is brought to pass in part by 
the constant unfaithfulness of individuals, and in 
part by the transitory unfaithfulness of others. In 
every case Israel’s sin is manifested in this covenant, 

Ver. 9. What then? It must not be read, 
with @cumenius [Koppe, Hofmann, Th. Schott], cd 
ovy mooexoueda [omitting the interrogation sign 
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after ovv]; against which is the ov, The introduc- 
tion of the result refers to the foregoing section 
ander the point of view that Israel certainly has 
advantages on the objective side, but none on the 


subjective. This is now extended further, IT Qo«- 
youe9c. Hxplanations: 1. The middle voice here 
tee the signification of the active; Have we [the 


Jews] the preference? do we excel? have we an 
advantage ? (Theophylact, @icumenius, the old com- 
mentators in general.) Also De Wette, who says: 
This is the only suitable sense.* Therefore the read- 
ing mooxatéyouev. Meyer urges against this view : 
(a.) The usage of language ; + (” the previous ad- 
mission of Israel’s advantage [ver. 2, ol) xara 
movto toomoy, which seems to conflict with ov 
mavtms, ver. 9.—P, §.]. 2. The middle voice in 
the signification of: to hold before, to hold for one’s 
protection. Hemsterhuys, Venema, &. (Fritzsche, 
figuratively :; Do we need a pretext?) Meyer: Have 
we a protection? That is, have we something with 
which to defend or screen ourselves? Against this, 
Tholuck raises the objection that the verb, in this 
case, should have an accusative. [Have we any 
thing for a pretext? Answer: Nothing (instead of ; 
Not at all, not in the least)—P. S.] 3. The pas- 
sive construction (Ecumenius II., Wetstein, Storr). 
[Gicumenius takes the word as the question of ‘a 
Gentile: Are we surpassed by the Jews? . Wet- 
stein, as the question of a Jew: Are we surpassed 
by the Gentiles? Reiche and Olshausen: Are we 
preferred by God? This last form of the passive 
rendering agrees, as to sense, with the active ren- 
dering sub No. 1. But the Apostle is not speak- 
ing here of God’s favor, but of man’s sin, and 
shows that the Jews, though highly favored by God, 
are yet subjectively no better, and even more 
guilty, than the Gentiles.—P. S.] 4. The middle 
form was most easily applicable to the intransitive, 
to be prominent, to excel; therefore we translate, 
“Are we ahead, or, better?” Tholuck properly 
calls to mind that so many of the Greek fathers 
have taken no exception to the middle form. It is 
quite against the context when Olshausen [?] and 
Reiche read the word as a question of the Gentiles 
(shall we be preferred ?)—O’ zévtwc, Not in 
the least. Grotius, and others [Wetstein, Kéll- 
ner], literally: mot altogether, not in all respects [as 
in 1 Cor. v. 10, where zetvtwe limits the prohibi- 
tion.—P. 8.] This is contrary to the context, [For 
the Apostle proves the absolute equality of guilt 
before the law. ov, acévtwe is here = TLAITWC ov, 
1 Cor, xvi. 12; zavtme strengthens the negation, 
no, in no wise ; not at all ; oidomag (Theophylact) ; 
nequaguam (Vulgate); durchaus nicht ; nein, ganz 
und gar, i. e., nein, in keiner Weise, keineswegs. 


* [So also the Vulgate (prexcellimus), Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, E. V., Grotius, Bengel, Tholuck, Rickert (2d ed.), 
Reiche, Philippi, Baur, Bloomfield, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Hodge, who says, with De Wette, that this is the only in- 
$erpretation which suits here,—P, 8.] 

t {Sometimes, however, the middle and the active form 
of the same verb are used without a perceptible difference ; 
as in Luke xv. 6, ovyxadet rods pidovs ; ver, 9, ovyKadcirae 
ras didas (according to Lachmann ; while Tischendorf reads 
the active); J ames iv. 2 f., aitetre and aiteiabe ; Acts xvi. 
16, mapetxe; xix. 24, mapeixeto, prestabat. Comp. Winer, 
Gramm., p. 240 f., 7th ed. ‘There is, it is true, no example 
of the active use of mpoéyoucs. But the middle voice may 
have been preferred here to the active, because the Apostle 
speaks of a Superiority which the Jews claimed for them- 
selves, for their benefit ; comp. geavtoy mapexduevos Timov 
Titus i. 7. This, then, comes to the interpretation of Lange, 
wb No. 4. The reading of Cod. Boerner: mpokaréyouer 
sep.oodv, g.ves the same sense.-—P, 8.] 





This sense was probably indicated by the emphatic 
pronunciation of zavtms, and a stop after ov. In 1 
Cor, v. 10, on the contrary, the zravtws, non omnino. 
limits the prohibition contained in ov. Comp. Winer, 
p. 516, and Meyer in loc.—P. S.|—F'or we hava 
before charged, mgo0ytvagdmed a. Namely, 
in the previous part of the Epistle [i. 18 ff., with 
reference to the Gentiles; ii. 1 ff, with reference te 
the Jews.—P. 8.]. The zeoortréo9-ou [from attice, 
motive, reason, and in a forensic sense, charge, 
ground of accusation] is a compound word without 
example.*—Under sin [ig aucotiay etver]. Not 
merely, are sinners (Fritzsche). Meyer: are gov- 
erned by sin, He denies, against Hofmann, that the 
question here is concerning the punishableness or 
guilt of sin [which is to be inferred afterwards from 
the fact of tg o&ucotioy etyou]. But this is implied 
in uttvao9ou. The wizia is the ground of the charge, 

Vers. 10-19. As it is written. [yéyoaz- 
Tas occurs nineteen times in this Epistle.—P, S.] 
Paul had previously proved the guilt of the Jews from 
their living experience, with only a general allusion 
to the Scriptures ; he now confirms his declaration 
in the strongest way by Scripture proofs. Under 
the presupposition of exact knowledge of the Old 
Testament, rabbinical writers also connect varioug 
testimonies without specifying the place where they 
may be found. At the head there stands Ps. xiv. 
1-3, from ver. 10 to ver. 12, where we have a de- 
scription of universal sinfulness as well of the Jews 
as of the Gentiles. There then follows a combina 
tion from Ps. v. 9 and cxl. 3 and Ps, x. 7, in vers, 
13, 14, as a description of sins of the tongue. Then 
Isa, lix. 7, 8, quoted in vers, 16, 17, as a delineation 
of sins of commission. Finally, Ps. xxxvi. 1, in 
ver. 18, as a characterization of the want of the fear 
of God lying at the root of all.+ The quotations 
are free recollections and applications from the Sep- 
tuagint [yet with several deviations]. Finally, in 
ver. 19, there follows the explanation that these 
charges were throughout just as applicable to the 
Jews as to the Gentiles, and indeed chiefly to the 
Jews. [The passages quoted describe the moral 
corruption of the times of David and the prophets, 
but indirectly of all times, since human nature is es- 
sentially the same always and everywhere. In Ps 
xiv. the general application is most obvious, and 
hence it is quoted first.—P. S.] 

Ver. 10. There is none righteous. [Paul 
uses dixowog for IU"NYS, LXX.: mow yonors= 
tyta, doer of good.| Refers the zoviw yonatétyta 
of the Septuagint to the law. The want of right 
eousness is the inscription of the whole; not as 
Paul’s word (Kéllner, &c.), but as free quotation 
from Ps, xiv. 

Ver. 11. There is none that understandeth. 
While 6 cuvvHyt represents the receptivity of the 
religious understanding, éxt6v § denotes the de» 


=“ ee Greek classics use mpoxarnyopety instead ; Meyer, 


* [Meyer : 1. Sinful condition (vers. 10-12); 2, sinfal 
manifestations, in word (13, 14), and in deed (15-17) ; 3. the 
source of sin (18).—P. 8.] 

} [ovviwy, according to the accentuation of Lachmann 
or ovviéy, as Alford accentuates. It is the usual form in 
the Septuagint for cvvieis (comp. Rom. iii. 11; Matt. xiii, 
23, yar.), and is derived from the obsolete root ouméw for 
ovvinut. See Winer, p. 77 (§ 14, 3). It answers to the 
Hebrew dawn » ® word often used to express the righ} 
understanding of religious truth.—P. 8.] 
poser than the aie verb ; com 


; - 1 Pet, i. 10 
tequent in the LXX.; Meyer.—P. 8. 
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aire and effort of the spirit. See the original text, 
where the negation is characterized as God’s fruitless 
request. [See Textual Note “.] 

Ver. 12. They are all gone out of the 
way (79D; M82 ).—The éw¢ évdc, down to one 
incl. [A Hebraism, 38773, for otdé cic, not so 
much as one. Comp. the Latin ad unwm omnes, 
which likewise includes all.—P. S.] 

Ver. 13. An open sepulchre. Estius [Ben- 
gel, Tholuck, Hodge]: breathing out the noxious 
odor of corruption. Meyer prefers the meaning: 
As rapacious and insatiable as a grave which awaits 
the corpse; in this sense, the quiver of the Chal- 
deans is called “an open sepulchre,” Jer. v. 16— 
t. e., destructive (also Calvin, and others), But thus 
ver. 15 would be anticipated.—_They have used 
deceit. The imperfect édoivotoayv* denotes 
continucus action; they have become deceivers for 
the future; that this is their settled character.— 
The poison of asps. Behind the cunning of false- 
hood there is deadly malice. 

Ver. 14. Full of cursing. The gross, passion- 
ate form of ungodly speech, alternating with double- 
tongued, false language. The bitterness or ani- 
mosity of their hateful selfishness is the standing 
ground of their cursing. [Paul here condenses the 
translation of the Septuagint, omitting the ‘ deceit,” 
as he had already mentioned it in ver. 18.—P. 8.] 

Vers. 15-17. Their feet are swift. The sym- 
bol of their excited course of conduct. [On the 
slightest provocation they commit murder. Paul 
here again condenses the sense of Isa. lix. 7.] _Their 
many different ways, full of destruction [ ciy- 
Tovuuc, literally, concussion, bruising together, 
then calamity, destruction] and misery [talav- 
zmota]), (destruction the cause, misery the re- 
ault) are, as the ways of war of all against all, 
contrasted with the one way of peace [odo 
eioyvys]. By this we must undoubtedly under- 
stand not merely a way in which they should enjoy 
peace (Meyer), but an objective way of peace in 
which they should become the children of peace. 
[The way that leads to peace, in opposition to the 
ways which lead to ruin and misery.] Ovx %yvo- 
cay, Grotius: Hebrwis nescire aliquis dicitur, quod 
non curat (Jer. iv. 22). 

[Ver. 18. This quotation from Ps, xxxvi. 1 goes 
back to the fountain of the various sins enumerated, 
The fear of God, or piety, is the beginning of wis- 
dom and the mother of virtue; the want of that 
fear, or impiety, is the beginning of folly and the 
mother of vice.—P. 8. 

Ver. 19. Now we know. The Jews, indeed, 
would not readily admit this, but were inclined to 
refer such declarations exclusively to the Gentiles. 
[But the passages above quoted from the Psalms 
and the Prophets, speak not of heathen as heathen, 
but of fallen men as such, and therefore are applica- 
ble to Jews as well_—P. S.]—The law. This is 
the Old Testament, especially in its legal relation [as 
a norm or rule to which they should conform their 
faith and conduct; John x. 34, where our Lord 
quotes a Psalm as in “the law,” and other pas- 
sages|.—Who are under the law. That is, the 
Jews; also particularly from the legal standpoint. 
Calov and others have understood, by the law, the 


* An Alexandrian and Hellenistic form for éoAcovv ; 
gee Sturz, Dial, Alex., p. 61, and Winer, p. 74, where simi- 
lar exampies are quoted: as eixooay for etxov, edidocav for 
&idour, TpeAdBocav, epayooay, eidogav, &c.—P. 8.] 








law as distinguished from the gospel; and the ex 
pression, ‘‘ those who are under the law,” as mean. 
ing all men. But this is application, not expla 
nation.—That every mouth may be stopped. 
On the question whether ty may be understood 
éxPatuxos [so that, instead of in order that], see 
Tholuck and Meyer. Here it evidently designates 
the one purpose of the law, to produce the knowl- 
edge of sin, but other purposes are not excluded, 
The godooery to otowe (Ps. cvii. 42) means, 
in a religious relation, that it represents men as 
avanohoyntoug at the tribunal of Divine justice; so 
that they ‘‘ cannot answer God one of a thousand,’ 
—The whole world. [Not to be restricted, with 
Grotius: maxima pars hominum, but all men, Jews 
as well as Gentiles.] Paul has already declared this 
of the heathen portion in chap. i, 20, 82.—[Should 
become (yévytav), in their own conviction, 
guilty, subject to justice. todos = xato- 
xQvt0c, Evoyos Sinn, Umoxeivevos Tywwgtouc, 7. e., 
not only guilty, but convicted of guilt, and there- 
fore obnoxious to punishment (straffallig).—Before 
God, to whom satisfaction for sin is due.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 20.* Because (Desshalb weil). Since 
dvote can be propterea quod (because) as well as 
propterea (therefore), Tholuck [with Beza and 
Morus] prefers propterea, the conclusive form, But 
the Apostle here goes farther out, and comes to that 
universal condemnatory judgment of the law. [See 
TLeatual Note *°.] 

By works of the law. 
VOMOCS 

1. The ritwal law (Theodoret, Pelagius, Cornelius 
a Lapide, Semler, Ammon, and others).+ On the 
contrary, Augustine { and Thomas Aquinas already 
referred to the concluding sentence of the verse: 
“by the law comes knowledge of sin.” Paul, more- 
over, understands the word /aw throughout in its 
totality, although he does not ignore its several parts 
and differences. [The decalogue is merely the quin- 
tessence of the whole law. The antithesis is not: 
the ceremonial law and the moral law, but: works 
of the law and works of faith.—P. §.] 

2. The Mosaic law alone [but as a whole, both 
moral and ritual] is meant (Meyer). [So also Phi- 
lippi: the whole revealed law as an undivided unity, 
yet with special regard to the moral law.—P. §.] 
But against this is, that Paul speaks here, and in the 


Explanations of 


* (On this important verse, Dr. Hodge (pp. 125-133) is 
very full and clear; while Alford and Wordsworth pass it 
over very slightly.—P. 8.] 

+ [Several Roman Catholic and Rationalistic commentas 
tors meet from opposite extremes on Pelagian ground, and 
resolve the meaning of this passage simply into this: that 
men are not justified by any external rites or ceremonial 
works, such as circumcision and sacrifices, but only by 
moral acts of the heart and will. But the prevailing Rom- 
ish doctrine is, that works of the law are works done before 
regeneration, which have only the merit of congruity; 
while the works done after regeneration, and therefore 
under the impulse of Divine grace, have the merit of con- 
dignity, and are the ground of acceptance with God.—P. S.J] 

t [De spiritu et litera ad Marcellinum, cap. 8: “ Nec 
audiunt quod legunt: ‘quia non justificabitur ea lege omnis 
caro coram Deo’ (Rom, iti. 20). Potest enim fiert coram 
hominibus, non aulem coram illo qui cordis tpsius et intima 
voluntatis imspecior est. . . . Ac ne quisquam putaret hia 
apostolum ea lege dixisse neminem justificart, que in sacra- 
mentis veteribus multa continet figurala precepta, unde etiam 
ipsa est circumcisio carnis . . . conlinuo subjunatt quam 
legem dixertt, et art: ‘ Per legem enim cognitio peccati’ (Rom. 
iil. 20). Augustine agrees with the Reformers im the doc 
trine of total depravity and salvation by free grace without 
works, but agrees with the Roman Catholic view of the 
meaning of justification, as being a continuous process of 
sentially identical with sanctification.—P. 8.] 
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previous verse, of the guilt of a// men before the 
law. 

3. De Wette accepts it as merely the moral law, 
and not also the ritual law. The works of the law, 
as they were performed by the Jews, and would also 
have been performed by the Gentiles, if they had 
been placed under the law (Riickert), 

4. The law in a deeper and more general sense, 
as it was written not only on the Decalogue, but also 
in the heart of the Gentiles, and embracing moral 
deeds of both Gentiles and Jews (Tholuck [also 
Storr, Flatt, Stuart]). Certainly it is plain from 
the context, that the Jewish vouog here represents 
a universal legislation. [The Apostle includes the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews under the sentence of 
condemnation, because they do not come up to their 
own standard of virtue, as required by their inner 
law of conscience; ii. 15.—P. 8.] 

But what are works of the law [Zeya vowou]? 
Explanations : 

1. Works produced by the law, without the im- 
pulse of the Holy Spirit [yonou as genetivus auctoris 
or cause]. So especially Roman Catholic exposi- 
tors, as Bellarmine [ Augustine, Thomas Aquinas] ; 
and also some Protestants, as Usteri, Neander, Phi- 
lippi [Olshausen, Hofmann, even Luther; see Tho- 
luck, p. 187]. Philippi: ‘‘ Not the works which the 
law commands—for he who does these is really 
righteous (ii, 13)—but those which the law effects 
(or which the man who is under the law is able by 
its aid to bring forth).” The deeds of the law are 
Zoya vexoc (Heb. vi. 1); the vouog cannot Cmozory- 
oo [Gal. iii, 21], although it is complete in its 
method and destination. On Luther’s distinction 
between doing the works of the law and fulfilling 
the law itself, see Tholuck. 

2. The deeds required or prescribed by the law. 
Protestant expositors, ¢. g., Gerhard, who includes 
also the bona opera ratione objecti. [So also Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, Beza, Riickert, Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Meyer, Hodge. In this view, the Zoya vowou 
include all good works, those after regeneration as 
well as those before. Even Abraham, the friend of 
God, was not justified by his works, but by faith, 
The law of the Old Testament is holy, just, and 
good, and demands perfect conformity to the will of 
God, which is true holiness. But even our best 
works, done under the gospel and under the influ- 
ence of Divine grace, are imperfect, and can there- 
fore be no ground of justification. Hence the most 
holy men of all ages and churches never depend on 
their own works, but on the work and merits of 
Christ, for final acceptance with God.—P. S.] 

3. Tholuck combines the two explanations [p. 
140]: “The Apostle includes both meanings, so 
that, in some passages, the meaning of the deeds 
required by the law, and, in others, that of the deeds 
produced by the law, appears more prominent.” 
But, from the very nature of the case, the deeds 
required by the law, and those produced by the law, 
correspond to each other on the legal standpoint. 
The unity of both are the works of the legal stand- 
point, as it may be found also among the heathen 
{e. g., Creon in the Antigone of Sophocles), The 
:aw is, for those subjected to it, an analytical letter, 
which is related to the external work ; but, on the 
contrary, for those who seek God, it is a synthetical 
symbol, which is related to the disposition of the 
heart. The former meaning applies certainly to 
every man, but only tc introduce him to the under- 
standing of its second signification Those who 


know it only in the former meaning, always seek 
justification é vouov and é& goyov, until they aré 
e& g0v9siag (chap. ii. 8), and only become acquaint 
ed with an apparent righteousness of a partisan 
character. So, on the other hand, the ap9agovas 
&ytovvees, in all their efforts to fulfil the law, ara 
more and more convinced of the impossibility of a 
righteousness by works. The requirement of the 
law, therefore, as well as its operation, continually 
impels—in the moral, still more in the religioua 
sphere—by means of the knowledge of sin, far be 
yond the legal standpoint to faith itself. Therefore 
the remark frequently made: “‘not as if complete 
obedience to the law would be insufficient for jus 
tification ” (Meyer), is apt to mislead.* De Wette 
properly remarks: ‘It lies in the nature of man, 
and of the law, that this is not fulfilled, and con- 
sequently that righteousness cannot be obtained” 
(see James ii. 10). Where the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures speak of righteous persons, those are meant 
who, in their observance of the legal letter, are 
theocratically and ecclesiastically irreproachable, but 
yet do not therein find their comfort (see Luke i. 6). 

No flesh. No human being. [With an allusion 
to our weakness and frailty, as we say: No mortal, 
The parallel passage in Ps. ecxliii. 2 has, instead: 
no man living.—P. 8.] Not even the believer. It 
never occurs to him that he might perfect his justifi- 
cation by faith through dead works. [The phrase ou 
néoo ces is a strong Hebraism, “W27>> NX>] 

[Shall (can) be justified, duzavw Onoet ar. 
The future refers not to the day of judgment 
(Reiche), for justification takes place already in thig 
life; nor to the indefinite, abstract future (Meyer, 
Philippi: whenever justification shall take place 
but to the moral possibility, or impossibility rather 
(can ever be justified) ; comp. zguvet, ver. 6.—DP. S.] 

[On the meaning of dvxavow, to Justify, comp. 
the Heeg, Notes on chap. i. 17; ii. 133 ili, 24. It 
is perfectly plain that here, and in the parallel pas- 
sage, Gal. ii. 16, it can only mean, to declare or judi- 
cially pronounce just, not, to make just, This ap- 
pears (1.) from Ps. exliii, 2, here referred to (““Hnter 
not into judgment with thy servant ; for in thy sight 
shall no man living be justified;”) (2). from the aim 
of the passage, which is to confirm by d.ézv the pre- 
ceding sentence: “that every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God” 
(ver. 19); and (3.) from the addition 2yaavoyr 
autot, which represents God as Judge, coram Deo 
judice.—Dr. Wieseler, in his exposition of the par- 
allel passage, Gal. ii. 16 (Commentar, &c., pp. 176- 
204), enters into an elaborate discussion of the 
meaning of dvzadm, of which we will give the sub- 
stance in English, anticipating in part our own re- 
marks on iii, 24: 

“The verb duxcvoty has, in the Greek, two fun. 
damental significations : 

“(L.) co dizavoyv movety tov (cf. xaxode 
tive, to do any one xaxdy, harm); that is, to do 
any one justice. It is used in this sense especially 
of a judge, and signifies, to determine justice gen- 
erally ; or more specially, according to the result of 
the judging, on the one hand, to condemn and pun. 
ash, as with peculiar frequency in the profane writ. 
ers; or also either fo declare guiltless of the charge, 


* (Meyer says this in view of the principle: ot moral 
vdjov StxarwOyjcovrar (ii, 13), but he immediately adds that 
no human being can fully comply with the law: that the 
mou roe a us more conscious of our moral imperfeo 
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or to acknowledge, in the case of any one, the claims 
of right, which he has; only that the favorable or 
unfavorable judgment, in this fundamental significa- 
tion, is always conceived as his ddxavov, as de- 
served by him. A 

“(2.) dixavov movetv to, or te, to make 
a thing or person righteous ; that is, either to ac- 
count and declare righteous, or to transfer into the 
right condition ; for the verbs in ow express also a 
bringing out into effect that from which the verb 
is derived; comp. dovléw, tugidm = dodiov and 
tiplov zoveity. So does dixcuotv ww accordingly 
signify, to account any thing right and equitable, to 
approve, wish, require ; equivalent to &&vobr. 

“The biblical usus loguendi of drvzavoty at- 
taches itself to the Hebrew P°7xM (or PIX), of 
which it is commonly the translation in the LXX, 
This, now, for the most part signifies to declare 
righteous (judicially, or in common life); but, to 
make righteous, or, to lead to righteousness, only in 
Dan. xii. 3; Isa, lili. 11. 

“Even so dvuzavovy, in the Septuagint, fre- 
quently signifies, to declare righteous judicially ; 
Ps. Ixxxii. 3; Exod. xxiii.7; Deut. xxv. 1; 1 Kings 
vill. 82; and in common life also, to acknowledge as 
righteous, or, to represent as righteous ; Ezek. xvi. 51, 
52; and is interchanged in this sense with &opai- 
vew dixavov; Job xxxii. 2; xxvii. 5. On the other 
hand, it is used with extreme infrequency in the 
sense, to make righteous, to transfer into the con- 
dition of righteousness ; Ps. lxxiii. 13; Is, liii. 11; 
Sir. xviii. 22. 

“Thus far our examination has afforded the re- 
sult, that dizavoty can, it is true, signify also, fo 
make righteous, as well in profane Greek (in this, 
according to the second fundamental signification), 
as in the LXX., but that this signification has, in the 
use of the language, receded decidedly into the back- 
ground in comparison with the forensic and judicial. 

“To still less advantage does the signification, 
to make righteous, appear in the Mew Testament 
use. Leaving out of view the passages in question, 
where a duxcavotada &€ Xoymy vomou, or dva mio- 
temc, is spoken of, there does not occur a single 
passage in which the signification to make right- 
eous is found. (Besides tle passages mentioned 
above, the verb occurs Matt. xi. 19; Luke vii. 29, 
85; x. 29; Rom. iik 4; 1 Tim. iii..16; Rev. xxii. 
11.*) This fact cannot but be most unfavorable to 
the assumption of the signification, to make right- 
eous, in the remaining passages.”—P. 8.] 

For by the law (comes) a knowledge of 
sin. Tholuck would supply only (no more than) a 
knowledge; but éxéyvoovg is exact, living, in- 
creasing knowledge. The antithesis laid down by 
Chrysostom—that the law, far from being able to 
take away sin, only first brings it to knowledge— 
needs still the supplementary thought, that it is just 
this knowledge which is the preliminary condition 
for the removal of sin. 
tion of the holy and perfect will of God, exhibits, by 
contrast, our own sinfulness, and awakens the desire 
after salvation. This sentence of Paul, together with 
his declaration that the law isa zawaywyosg to lead 
to Christ (Gal. iii, 24, 25), contains the whole phi- 
losopby of the law, as a moral educator, and is the 
best and deepest thing that can be said of it. Ewald 
justly remarks of our passage: “‘ Mct diesen Worten 


* TIf SuxausOnre éve should be the true reading, against 
which, see, however, Lachmann and Tischendorf.—P. 8.]} 





[The law, being the revela- | 
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trift Paulus den tiefsten Kern der Sache ;” i. e 
with these vords Paul hits the nail on the head, and 
penetrates to the inmost marrow of the thing, yae 
is well explained by Calvin: “A contrario ratiocr 
natur ... quando ex eadem scatebra non prodeust 
vita et mors,”—P. §.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, Chap. ii, 25-29. The elder theology has 
properly regarded circumcision as a federal sacra- 
ment of the Old Testament, and as the preliminary 
analogue or type of New Testament baptism; just 
as the Passover feast was an Old Testament type of 
the Lord’s Supper. And thus far did the zeovrouy 
represent the whole of Judaism, which is proved by 
the fact that Paul used this term to designate the 
Jews (see also Gal. v. 3). But it is easy to go astray 
on the biblical meaning of circumcision, as on the 
law of the Sabbath, if we do not bear in mind that 
we have to deal with institutions which comprehend 
many points of view. Thus, the Sabbatic law is 
first a religious and moral command of God among 
the Ten Commandments (Exod. xx. 8 ff.). But it 
is likewise a religious and liturgical, or Levitical 
command on worship (according to Ley. xxiii. 3), 
In the latter sense, it is abrogated as a mere Old 
Testament form, as far-as Christians are concerned ; 
or, rather, it has been supplanted by the divine 
human creation of a new day “ of the great congre- © 
gation”—the Lord’s Day. But the religious and 
ethical command of the Sabbath in the Decalogue 
has become a religious and ethical principle, which, 
in its educating and legal form, has connected itself 
with Sunday. In the same way is circumcision a 
synthesis. The foundation of it was a very old, 
sporadic, oriental custom (Epistle of Barnabas, chap. 
ix.*), It was made to Abraham, according to chap. 
iv. 11, a symbolical seal of his faith; which is cer- 
tainly the sacrament of the covenant of promise. 
But then Moses also made it, in a more definite 
sense, an obligation of the law (Exod. iv. 25; Jos. 
v. 2 ff.). The law was the explication of circum- 
cision, and circumcision was the concentration of the 
law. While, therefore, the law was annulled in re- 
gard to Christians by faith, circumcision was also 
annulled; or, rather, the New Testament symbol 
took its place, and the fulfilment of the Abrahamic 
promise—the new birth of faith—was connected with 
it. Tholuck thinks (p. 114) it is a contradiction, 
that, according to the elder theology,+ faith in the 
Messiah was the condition of the Divine promise in 
circumcision; while, according to Paul, the fulfil- 
ment of the law was this condition. But Paul cer- 
tainly knew of no other fulfilment of the law than 
that in the Messianic faith, which became, finally, 
faith in the Messiah. On p. 117, Tholuck himself 
refers to the inward character of the requirements 
of Judaism. 

2, The great importance which the Apostle at 


* [Pseudo-Barnabas says, 1. c.: ‘“* Thou (addressing tke 
Jew) wilt say, ‘ Yea, verily the people are circumcised for 
aseal. But so also is every Syrian and Arab, and all th 

riests of idols: are these, then, also within the bond of 
this covenant (or, according to the reading of Ood. Sin. : 
their covenant)? Yea, the Egyptians also practise circum- 
cision.’—P. 8. } : 

t [Thoiuck means “ the old Lutheran conception of cir- 
cumcision,”’ and refers to Gerhard (Zoc. Theol., vol. ix., pp 
12, 30), who teaches that circumcision was a sacrament of 
grace, in which the verbale elementum of Divine promis¢ 
was connected with the material element.—P., 8.] 
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taches to what is within—to the sentiment of the 
hneart—is plain from his bold antitheses, Notwith- 
ytanding his uncircumcision, the Gentile, by virtue 
of his state of mind, can become a Jew, and vice 
versa, 

3, The witnesses adduced by the Apostle on the 
universality of corruption in Israel, neither preclude 
the antithesis in chap. ii. 7, 8, nor the degrees on 
both sides, 

4, On chap. iii. 8. The covenant of God is 
always perfect according to its stage of develop- 
ment. If it generally fails to become apparent, the 
fault always turns out to be man’s. The covenant 
of God is surely no contrat social—no agreement 
between equal parties, It is the free institution of 
God’s grace. But this institution is that of a true 
covenant, of a personal and ethical mutual relation ; 
and whenever the hierarchy, or a Romanizing view 
of the ministry obliterate the ethical obligation on 
the part of man in order to make the sacraments 
magical operations, their course leads to the desecra- 
tion and weakening of the covenant acts. 

5. Chap. iii. 4. For our construction of the pas- 
sage in Ps, li, 4 f., see the Hzxeg. Notes on chap. iii. 
4. For another view, see Philippi, p. 81, with refer- 
ence to Hengstenberg, Psalms, vol. iii., p.19. [Both 
take 32>, O7o¢, in the usual strict sense (tedu- 
xs, not éxPotexdic), a8 does also Gesenius, Thes., p. 
1052: “eum in finem peccavi, ut illustretur justitia 
. tua;” and they make the old distinction between 
the matter of sin, which is man’s work, and the 
form of sin, which is in the hands of God.—P. $.] 
Hupfeld also refers the passage to the holy interest 
of God’s government in human offences, but at the 
same time has definitely distinguished the relative 
divine and human varts. Without contending against 
the thought per se, we would refer the ézme not 
to sin itself, but to the perception and knowledge 
of sin. Hence we infer the proposition: All want 
of a proper knowledge of sin on the part of man 
obscures the word of God, and leads to the miscon- 
ception of His judgments (as in the talk about fanat- 
ival ideas of revelation, gloomy destiny, &c.). 

6. On the truth of God, see the Hey. Notes on 
ver, 4. 

7. On iii, 20, By the Jaw is the knowledge of 
sin (see Gal. iii. 24). This purpose of the law ex- 
cludes neither its wsws primus nor the usus tertius.* 
But the three wsws mark the developing progress of 
the law from without inwardly, as well in a historical 
as in a psychological view. The first stage [wsus 
politicus| has also its promise. The Jew who lived 
according to the law is justified in tle tribunal of 
his priesthood, and has also his earthly blessing 
(“that it may go well with thee,” &c.). But the 
subtilty of the law—not to speak of its first and 
last commandment—and its symbolical transparency 
and spiritualization, impel him, if he be upright, 
farther to the pedagogical standpoint, which looks 


to Christ. And with this, he receives the whole 
power for the éertivs usus [in regulating his life of 
ith]. 


8. While the elder theology separated the three 


* [The old Protestant divines speak of a threefold use 
of the law: 1. Usus politicus, or civilis (in the state, which 
ean only be governed by laws); 2. usws elenchticus, or px- 
dagogicus Ceading to a knowledge of sin and misery) ; 3. 
usus didacticus, or normativus (regulating the life of the 
believer). Comp. the Formula Concordiz, p. 594 sq. Sim- 
ilar to this is the German sentence, that the law is Zigel, 
oe and Riegel, a restraint, a mirror, and a rule.— 
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parts of the law (morals, worship, polity) too fat 
from each other, at present the idea of the law as a 
anit is often so strongly emphasized as to lose sight 
of the fact that, botl in the Old Testament as well 
as in the New, cognizance is taken of the difference 
of the parts (see Matt. xix. 17; Rom. vii. 7). The 
view to the unity of the law, however, prevails in 
the Mosaic and legal understanding of the Uld Tes. 
tament revelation, as represented by the letters of 
the two tables. 

9. The incapacity of the law to make man right- 
eous lies chiefly in this: First, it is a demand on the 
work of the incapable man, who is flesh (no flesh 
shall be justified); but it is not a Divine promise 
and work for establishing a new relation, Then it 
meets man as a foreign will, another law; by which 
means his false autonomy is inclined to resistance, 
because he is alien to himself and to the concurring 
law within his inward nature. Finally, it meets him 
in analytical form and separateness. Man only be. 
comes susceptible of Divine influences: 1. As they 
are founded in the grace and gift of God; 2. in the 
spontaneous action of voluntary love; 38. in syn. 
thetical concentration, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


(From Cuapr. 1. 25 To Cmap. ui. 20.) 


Either, or. As this applied to the Jew accord. 
ing to his position in the Old Testament, so does it 
apply to the Christian according to his position in 
the New (ver. 25).—It is not the external possession ~ 
of a saving means that produces blessings, but faith. 
fulness in its application (vers. 25-29)—How the 
fact, that the Jew becomes a Gentile, and the Gen- 
tile a Jew, can be repeated in our time in various 
contrasts (vers. 25-27).—The Jew, proud of the let- 
ter and of circumcision, below the condemnatory 
sentence pronounced on the illegal and uncircum- 
cised Gentile—a warning for evangelical Christians 
(ver. 27).—Inner life in religion; already the prin- 
cipal thing in Judaism, and much more in Christian- 
ity (vers. 28, 29).—He who is inwardly pious, re- 
ceives praise, not of men, but of God.—God’s 
pleasure or praise of inward faithfulness in piety. 
Herewith it must be seen: 1. How this praise can 
be acquired; 2. In what does it consist? (ver, 29),— 
The praise of men and the praise of God (ver. 29). 

What advantage have the Jews? This question, 
and its answer, exhibit to us the infinitely great 
blessing of Christianity (chap. iii, 1-4)—How Paul 
never ignores the historical significance of his peo- 
ple, but triumphantly defends it against every charge 
(comp. chap. ix. 4, 5).—The historical feeling of the 
Apostle Paul (vers, 1-4). 

On chap. iii. 2. God has shown His word to 
Jacob, his statutes and judgments unto Israel (Ps, 
exlvii. 19). Why has God spoken to Israel? 1. Be 
cause He chose this people, out of voluntary com. 
passion, for His inheritance; 2. Because by this peo. 
ple, specially appointed by Him for the purpose, He 
designed to prepare salvation for all the nations of 
the earth.—Do not complain too much at the un. 
belief of the world! For, 1. The unbelievers always 
remain in the minority in real significance, let their 
number be ever so great; 2. Not only does their un. 
belief not make the faith (faithfulness) of God with 
out effect; but 8. Rather contributes thereto, by 
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radiantly showing God’s truthfulness, in contrast 
with all human falsehood (vers, 3, 4). 

On chap. iii, 5-8. Why is it impossible that God 
should have desired our unrighteousness for His 
glory? 1. Because God could not then judge the 
world; 2, Because we would be condemned as sin- 
ners by an unjust method.—How far does our un- 
righteousness prove the righteousness of God ?— 
God cannot be the author of sin! This was ac- 
knowledged, 1. By Abraham, the father of all the 
faithful (Gen, xviii, 25); 2. By Paul, the Apostle of 
all the faithful—Through God’s providence, good 
continually comes out of evil; but we should never 
say, Let us do evil, that good may come !—He who 
says, Let us do evil, &c., 1. Blasphemes God; and 
therefore, 2. Receives righteous condemnation.—The 
principle of the Jesuits, that the end sanctifies the 
means, is nothing else than a hypocritical cloaking 
of the plain words: ‘‘ Let us do evil, that good may 
come.” 

On vers. 9-18. The sinfulness of all, both Jews 
and Greeks: 1. Proved by Paul himself in his de- 
scription of their moral depravity; 2. Corroborated 
by the proofs of Holy Scripture from the Psalms, 
Proverbs vf Solomon, and the Prophet Isaiah.—As 
Paul appeals to the Old Testament, so should we, in 
order to authenticate truths, appeal to the whole 
Bible, though first and continually to the New Tes- 
tament.—Every doctrine must be scriptural.—Paul a 
master in the application of Scripture: 1. So far as 
he grasps the fulness of the scriptural expression ; 
but, 2. He does not thoughtlessly arrange quotations 
from the Scriptures; but, 3. He skilfully connects 
kindred passages into a beautiful whole. 

On vers. 18-20, The severe preaching of the 
law: 1. To whom is it directed? 2. What does it 
accomplish ?-How far does the law produce knowl- 
edge of sin? 

Lurarr: Spirit is what God supernaturally effects 
in man; letter is all the deeds of nature without 
spirit (chap. ii. 29).—“ God is a sure support; but 
he who trusts in man will want” (chap. iii, 4).— 
David says (Ps. li. 4): ‘“‘ Against Thee, Thee only, 
have I sinned,” &c. These words would seem to 
mean that man must sin in order that God might be 
just, as Paul would also seem here to say. Yet this 
is not the case; but we shall acknowledge the sin 
of which God accuses us, that He might thereby be 
confessed truthful and just in His law. 

Starke: A true Christian must not despise the 
means of grace: as, attending church, making con- 
fession, and partaking of the Lord’s Supper; nor 
should he speak derisively of them because they 
are misused by most persons as a false hope (chap. 
ii, 25).—He who will be comforted by the consid- 
eration that he has been baptized in the name of 
Christ, must examine himself whether he has also 
been newly born, and walks after the new man: 
where this is not the case, holy baptism is of just 
as little use to him, as circumcision was to the un- 
believing Jew; 1 Peter iii. 21 (chap. ii. 29).—In 
worldly courts, injustice often rules; but God will 
judge the world in the justest manner (chap. iii. 6). 

When our misery is properly uncovered, com- 
passion is near; and when we are truly compas- 
sionate ourselves, compassion is not far from us 
(chap. iii. 12),—The way to grace is open when we 
stand dumb before God (chap. iii, 19).—There is 
only one way to salvation, by which men, before, at 
the time of, and after Moses, can be saved (chap. 
iii, 20).—Lane@z: Oh, how many Christians are put 








to shame at this day by honorable heathen! And 
how the latter will rise up against the former on the 
judgment-day ! (chap. ii. 26).—Hrpinezr: The new 
creature must be all in all, If this be not the case, 
there is no godly sorrow, no faith, no Christ, ne 
hope of salvation (chap. ii, 25).—There is only one 
way to salvation, yet God is at perfect liberty to say 
in what people He will build His Church, and what 
measure of grace and gifts He will give (chap. viii, 
2).—Here stands the pillar of the evangelical Church, 
the test and corner-stone of the pure, saving gospel 
(chap. iii. 20).—QuzsneL: A strong proof of origi- 
nal sin, because no one who comes into the world is 
righteous, or without sin (chap. iii. 10),—Let love be 
in the heart, then will loveliness be also in the mouth 
(chap. iii. 14).—Cramer: Learn to distinguish well 
between true and false Jews, true and false Chris. 
tians ; the external profession does not constitute a 
true Jew or Christian (chap. ii. 28),—It is not al! 
gold that glitters, and not all show is wisdom. Al- 
though the natural reason ean devise many conclu. 
sive speeches and subtleties, these must not be re- 
garded as wisdom in divine things (chap, iii. 5).— 
Nova Bibl. Tiib.: The dead members of the Church 
depend upon its external advantages, take their com- 
fort in them, and make their boast of them, without 
remembering that they can derive no good from 
them without penitence and faith (chap. iii, 1).— 
Though we be unfaithful, God remaineth faithful. 
Oh, let us therefore rely upon His faithfulness and 
promise, and take comfort in the fact that we always 
have a ready entrance to the faithfulness of our God 
(chap. iii. 8).—Osianper: If God is truthful, but 
men false, why do some men believe folly sooner 
than the word of God? But to God alone belongs 
the praise of righteousness and truth (chap. iii. 4). 
—Those who boast of their righteousness before 
God, know neither God’s will nor themselves (chap. 
iii. 19). 

eau The usefulness of the covenant of 
grace extends on all sides and encompasses all the 
relations of life (chap. iii, 2).—God’s wisdom, om- 
nipotence, justice, and love, are glorified either in 
the punishment or conversion of the sinner; the 
more wicked the sinner, the greater the glory. But 
this glory consists precisely in the death of the sin- 
ner, since he either dies to sin, having once lived to 
it; or, with all other sinners, suffers eternal death 
in perdition (chap. iii. 4.).—Description of men of 
malignant feeling, who strive te injure others by 
their language. Throat, tongue, and lips—three in- 
struments of speech, which utter the words from 
within (chap. iii. 13).—The more complete and deep 
the command, the stronger is its declaration of con. 
demnation, and the less can it awaken in us faith 
and hope for salvation (chap. iii. 20), 

Lisco: The Christian is aided by the sacraments 
only when he lives in faith (chap. ii. 25).—On what 
the moral worth of man before God depends (vers. 
25, 26).—Israel’s advantages (chap. iii, 1-4)—He 
who adopts the principle: ‘‘ Let us sin, that good 
may come,” will receive righteous condemnation ; 
for God desires to be glorified only Ly our obedi- 
ence; all disobedience is dishonoring His majesty, 
but terminates also with the sinner’s destruction 
and likewise extends to the justification or glo 
rification of the holy and righteous God (chap 
iii. 8). 

Hociat External ecclesiasticism and confes 
sion has value only when it leads to religion of the 
| heart and life; otherwise, it is only ‘he same as 
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heathenism (chap. ii, 25).*—The great d-fference 
between outward and inward Christianity. True 
Christianity is internal (chap. ii. 28)—The true 
worshipper of God is inward, is concealed from the 
world, and is known only to God (chap. ii. 29).— 
The worth and merit of the pious person is exalted 
above all opinion of the world: 1. Because true 
piety by no means passes in the world for the high- 
est good, but only that which is profitable, and 
shines; 2. Because men cannot discern this inner, 
pure condition of heart, neither can they credit it 
to others; 3. Because the world cannot reward this 
piety (chap. ii. 29).—God’s word is committed to 
us; use it aright, support it, propagate it. In many 
places it has disappeared through the fault of men 
(in Asia and Africa), chap. iii, 2.—God’s honor 
cannot be touched. Nothing can be charged against 
God; it would be blasphemy to charge Him with 
blame of any kind (chap. iii. 4).—God’s righteous- 
ness becomes the more apparent in proportion to 
the manifestation of man’s unrighteousness (chap. 
iii. 5).—Every feeling of hatred is the root for a 
willingness to shed blood (chap. iii. 15),—Kvery 
man is guilty before God, and subject to His pun- 
ishment; but he should also know and confess it 
(chap. iii, 19).—The law requires obedience to all 
its commands (chap. iii. 20). 

Spener: When people are wickedly taught to 
sin, so that God may be lauded because of the for- 
giveness of sins, it is the same slander which the 
same old slanderous devil charged at that time 
against the apostles, and which is still cast against 
the doctrine of the grace of God (chap. iii. 8). 

Besser: Circumcision of the heart is real cir- 
cumcision (chap. ii. 29).—The evangelical theme of 
joy in the Epistle to the Romans is, that God, in 
grace, is just in His words to sinners whom He has 
justified by faith in Jesus (chap. iii. 4). 

Lan@u, on vers. 16-24, The fearful picture of 
warning in the fall of the Jews.—How this picture 
was again presented in the Church before the Ref- 
ormation, and now appears in many forms.—Vers. 
25-29. Comparison of this passage with Matt. xxiii, 
21-28.—The great vindication here for the believer 
—that God, in His word, confides in him in a cer- 
tain measure.—God, in His faithfulness to His cove- 
nant, a rock.—How unbelief is against God, and yet 
must serve God’s purpose.—Chap. iii. 1-8. To have 
an advantage, and yet not to have one.—The testi- 
monies of Scripture on the sinful depravity of man. 
—Vers. 8-19. How vain is the effort to be justified 
by the law: 1. Because “‘ by the deeds of the law,” 
&e.; 2. “For by the law,” &c. 

{Burxirr: (condensed) ii. 25. The heathen have 
abused but one talent, the light of nature; but we, 
thousands; even as many thousands as we have 
slighted the tenders of offered grace. What a fear- 
ful aggravation it puts upon our sin and misery ! 
We must certainly be accountable to God at the 
great day, not only for all the light we have had, 
but for all we might have had in the gospel day ; 


* [Comp. Archbishop Tiitorson, Sermon on 2 Tim. ii. 
19 (quoted by James Ford on Romans): “Baptism verily 
projiteth, if we obey the gospel; but if we walk contrary to 
the precepts of it, our baptism is no baptism, and our Chris- 
lianity is heathenism.”” We would say : worse (han no bap- 
fism, worse (han heathenism. For in proportion to the bless- 
ing intended, is the curse incurred by abuse. The case of 
an apostate Christian is far more hopeless than the case of 
an unconverted heathen. The one has Christianity behind 
him, the otker before him; the one has deliberate y cast it 
eff, the other may th:inkfully embrace it.—P. 8.1 





and especially for the light we have sinned undef 
and rebelled against—Chap. iii, 1. Great is that 
people’s privileze and merey who enjoy the word 
of God—the audible word in the Holy Scriptures, 
the visible word in the holy sacraments, It enlight- 
eneth the eyes, rejoiceth the beart, quickeneth the 
soul, It is compared to gold for profit, to honey 
for sweetness, to milk for nourishing, to food for 
strengthening !—Chap. iii. 3-7: God is never in- 
tentionally, but is sometimes accidentally glorified 
by man’s sins. There never was such a crime ag 
erucifying Christ, but nothing by which God haa 
reaped greater glory.—Chap. iii. 10, Zhe unright 
ecousness of man: 1. There is none originally right. 
eous; 2. None effie ently righteous; 8, none meri- 
toriously righteous ; 4. None perfectly righteous.— 
Marrnew Henry: The Jews had the means of sale 
vation, but they had not the monopoly of it.—On 
the righteousness of God, observe: 1. It-is mani- 
fested; 2. It is without the law; 3. It is witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; 4. It is by the faith 
of Jesus Christ; 5. It is to all, and upon all them 
that believe-—Doppripge: We pity the Gentiles, 
and justly so; but let us take heed lest those ap- 
pearances of virtue which are to be found among 
some of them do not condemn us, who, with the 
letter of the law and the gospel, and with the solemn 
tokens of a covenant relation to God, transgress His 
precepts, and violate our engagements to Him; so 
turning the means of goodness and happiness into 
the occasion of more aggravated guilt and misery.— 
Crarke: The law is properly considered the rule of 
right ; and unless God had given some such means 
of discovering what sin is, the darkened heart of 
man could never have formed an adequate concep- 
tion of it. For as an acknowledged straight edge ia 
the only way in which the strazghiness or crooked- 
ness of a line can be determined, so the moral 
obliquity of human actions can only be determined 
by the law of God, that rule of right which pro- 
ceeds from His own immaculate holiness. 

[Hopvee: When true religion declines, the dis- 
position to lay undue stress on external rites is in- 
creased. The Jews, when they lost their spirituality, 
supposed that circumcision had power to save (ii. 
25).—Paul does not deny, but asserts the value of 
circumcision. So, likewise, the Christian sacraments, 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper, are of the utmost 
importance, and to neglect or reject them is a great 
sin (ii. 25; iii, 1)—It is a mark of genuine piety to 
be disposed always to justify God, and to condemn 
ourselves, On the other hand, a disposition to self- 
justification and the examination of our sins, how- 
ever secret, is an indication of the want of a proper 
sense of our own unworthiness and of the Divine 
excellence (iii. 4, 5)—There is no better evidence 
against the truth of any doctrine, than that its ten- 
dency is immoral (iii, 8)—Speculative and moral 
truths, which are self-evident to the mind, should 
be regarded as authoritative, and as fixed points in 
all reasonings (iii, 8),—Barnes: If all men were 
willing to sacrifice their opinions when they ap- 
peared to impinge on the veracity of God; if they 
started back with instinctive shuddering at the very 
suppos tion of such a want of fidelity in Him; how 
soon would it put an end to the boastings of error, 
to the pride of philosophy, to lofty dictation in re. 
ligion! No man with this feeling could be a Uni. 
et for a moment; and none could be an im 

del. 

[On chap. ii, 29, see WEsLEy’s sermon Zhe Cin 


CHAPTER III. 21-81, 1 
CSE ce a Ee ee sea eae a 
eumcision of the Heart; on chap. iii. 1, 2, Pay-| the New Testament? On chap. iii. 4, see Dwicur’s 
s0N’s sermon on Zhe Oracles of God ; Mrxvituy’s | sermon on God to be Believed rather than Man.; and 
on Lhe Advantages resulting from the Possession of | 0. J. Vauauan’s on Zhe One Necessity. On chap. 
the Scriptures ; and Canon Worpswortu’s Hulsean | iii. 9-1 9, see CHALMERS’ sermon on The Importanes 
Lecture on What is the Foundation of the Canon of | of Civil Government to Society.—J. F. H.] 





Sixrn Secrion.— The revelation of Gods righteousness without the law by faith in Ohrist for all sinner 
without distinction, by the representation of Christ as the Propitiator (‘ mercy-seat”), The right 
cousness of God in Christ as justifying righteousness, 


CuHapter III. 21-26. 


Sgventu Secrion.—TZhe annulling of man’s vain-glory (self-praise) by the law of faith. Jusvification by 
faith WITHOUT THE DEEDS OF THE LAW. First proof: YROM EXPERIENCE: God is the God of the Gens 
rag well as of the Jews—proved by the actual faith of the Gentiles, True renewal of the law by 

ath, 
Verszs 27-31. 


21 But now the righteousness of God without the law is manifested [But now, 
apart from the law,’ the righteousness of God hath been made manifest *], being 
22 witnessed [testified to, attested] by the law and the prophets; Even’ the right- 
eousness of God which is by [by means of, through] faith of Jesus Christ 
23 unto all and upon all* them that believe; for there is no difference: For all 
have sinned [all sinned, «. c., they are all sinners],° and come [fall] short [vozegodvrrou, 
24 in the present tense] of the glory of God; Being justified freely by his grace 
25 through the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God hath [omit hath] set 
forth [zgo¢tero| to be a propitiation [mercy-seat]* through [the’] faith [,] in his 
blood, to declare [for a manifestation (exhibition) of, ef¢ &dakw zig dwx.] his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past [because of the pratermis- 
sion (non-visitation, passing by) of the former sins, dic zijy (not zig) meégeow © 
(not &peow) THY nooyeyorotwmy cuootyuctor|® through [in, év] the forbearance 
26 of God; To declare, Z say, at this time his righteousness; that he might be 
just, and the justifier of him which believeth in Jesus [with a view to the 
manifestation (exhibition, zod¢ zyv° édakw) of his righteousness at this 
present time, in order that he may be (shown and seon to be) just and (yet at the same 
tme) be justifying him who is of the faith of (in) Jesus, sg 70 sivau avroy Sixcuoy 
nat Sixcworrvea tov & mioteag °Inoov].”° 
27 Where is [the] boasting then? It is excluded. By what law? [By the 
28 law] of works? Nay; but by the law of faith. Therefore [For]" we con- 
clude [judge] that a man is justified by faith’* without the deeds [without 
29 works] of the law.* [Or, 7] Zs he the God of the Jews only? és he not also 
30 of the Gentiles? Yes, of the Gentiles also: Seeing ** i¢ 7s one God, which shall 
[who will] justify the circumcision by faith, and uncircumcision through faith, 
31 Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid: [Far be it!] yea, 
we establish ** the law. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 21.—[Or: independently of the law. Luther: ohne Zuthun des Gesefzes. xwpis vdmov, opposed to da 
yéuov, ver. 20, is gephetraly put ie and belongs to the verb. The transposition in the E. V. obscures this connece 
i h troys the parallelism.—P. 8. n ; : 
he Ansel wep , vépwrat. Th ee has its appropri ate force and sets forth this revelation of righteousness 
as an accomplished and still continued fact. Comp. the dwoxadvmterat, i.17, Meyer: ‘‘ist offenbar gemacht, zu Tage 
gery’ so das sie jedem zur Erkenntniss sich darstellt; das Praesens der vollendeten Handlung, Heb. ix. 26. Bernhardy, p. 
$78.2—P. S.] i : ome j } 

$ Ver. 22.—[Even (or, I say, inquam, und zwar) is the best rendering of 5¢€ here, since it is not strictly adversative, 
but explanatory and reassumptive (if I may coin this term for epanaleptic), as in ix. 80; Phil. ii. 8, The contrast is not 
between the ae Neosna eee ot nee ape wae pe tones ot eee Ne eer mundesed eA the general idea of the 
iohteousness of God and the specific idea of righteousness through faith p —P.S. 4 
en Ver. 22.~-[kai éwi mavras, text. rec., b. F. K. L. x%., Syr., Vulg.; omitted by X!. A. B. ©., Griesbach, Lache 
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. Alford brackets, and says: ‘Possibly from homeotel. ; on the other hand, the longer text may be the junction 
anne ra yids retai pi the pasar text without remark. It is redundant, but not superfluous. Righteous- 
ness is represented as a flood extending unto all (eis mévras) and over all (él mdvras). Ewald: ‘bestimmt fur alla 

ommend iber alle.’—P. 8. ; 
rout Ver. 23.—[The aorist 7 « : prov, not the perfect juaprjxact, Luther: Sie sind allzumal Stéinder. Rickert, in his 
ridiculously presumptuous proclivity to criticise the Apostle’s grammar and logic, calls the use of the aorist here an 
inaccuracy. Bengel, Olshausen, and Wordsworth refer it to the original fall of the race in Adam. Meyer én loc.: “ The 
sinning of each man is presented as a historical fact of the past, whereby the sinful status is brought about.” So alsa 
Tholuck, Philippi, Lange. See Ezxeg. Noles.—P. 8.] a4 eae i 2: 5 

6 Ver. 25.—[tdkaortyptov, expiulorium (a neuter noun froin the adjective ikagrijpios, propitiatory, expiaiory, 
from the verb ihdécxopat, lo appease, to conciliate), may mean Sithnopfer (iA. Odum), expiatory sacrifice; or Stihnmittel 
(= idacnds), expiaiion, propitiation ; or Sthndeckel (iA. emiPewa, or eridnua) mercy-seat (cover of the ark), Dr. Lange 
adopts the last, and translates Sihnungsstifl (capporeth Luther: Gnadenstuhl). ‘Lhe word occurs but twice in the N, 
T., here and Heb. ix. 5. In the latter passage it certainly signifies the mercy-seat, or golden cover of the ark of the 
covenant, called in Hebrew M752 (from "BD, to propitiate, to alone). This is also the technical meaning of the word 
in the LXX., Ex. xxv. 18, 19, 20; xxxi. 7, &c., and in Philo (Vita Mos. iii. 68, p. 668; De Profug. 19, p. 465: tis d8 
cas Suvdpews, 7d emiOepa THs KiBwrod, Karel Sé adTd iAacrypioy). A fourth interpretation by Pelagius, Ambrose, Semler, 
and Wahl takes itacr#piov in the masculine gender = iAacris, propitiator ; but this is contrary to the use of the word 
and inconsistent with the context. There are iAacrypia, but no iAacrypior. The choice lies between propitiatory sacrt- 
fice, and mercy-seal. See Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

T Ver. 25.—The article ras before micrews is supported by Codd. B, and A., Chrysostom and Theodoret. [The teat 
rec. also reads rijs; put Codd. X. C*. D*. F. G. Orig., Eus. Bas., &c., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, omit it. Meyer 
thinks it may have been omitted in view of da miorews, ver. 22.—P. S.] 

8 Ver, 25.—[Or as Alford translates: on account of the overlooking of the sins which had passed, in the forbearance of 
God. Conybeare and Howson: because in His forbearance God had passed over the former sins of men. Lange: von 
wegen der Vorbeilassung (Nichiheimsuchung) der vorher geschehenen Stinden. The Authorized Version here, following 
Beza (per remissionem), is a mistranslation. mépeors (from mapinur), which occurs but once in the N. T., differs from 
a&peors (from adinut), which occurs seventeen times, in this, that it is, 1. a éemporary pretermission or overlooking, not 
a total remission or pardon; 2. a work of the Divine avoyn, forbearance (ii. 4), not of the Divine xdpis, grace (Eph. i. 
7); 3. it leaves the question of future punishment or pardon undecided, while the apeors removes the gwit and remit 
the punishment. The same idea Paul expresses, Acts xvii. 80: tovs wév ody xpdvous THs ayvoias UmEepLdway (having 
overlooked) 6 Geds, &c. dé with the accusative cannot mean through, by means of, or fur, but on account of ; for Paul 
clearly distinguishes (even Rom, viii. 11; Gal. iv. 13) dué with the accusative and 64 with the genitive. The Vulgate 
correctly renders da propier, but mistakes mdpeats for ddeots, remissio, So also Luther: in dem dass er Sitinde vergicbt.— 
PIS.) 

9 Ver. 26.—rjv [before évdecgiv] in Codd. A. B. 0. D. [D*. &. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford. The article 
was omitted to conform to eis évdegiv, ver. 25. But the article distinguishes the évdegis of ver. 26 from the former “as 
the fuller and ultimate object.” Dr. Lange ingeniously distinguishes between eis evdergy and mpds thy évderérv. See 
Exeg. Notes.—P. 8.] 

to Ver. 26.—The addition "Iycod is found in Codd. A. B. 0. K. [and Sin.], Lachmann [Alford. Omitted by F. G. 
52, It., Fritzsche, Meyer, Tischendorf; while other authorities read Xpiorod "Inc., or Tod xupiov nuav “I. X. A usual 
insertion. The force of tov éx miarews is weakened by the E. V. The éx« indicates that mioris, or Christ rather ag 
apprehended by wiozts, is the root or fountain of his spiritual life; comp. the é« in i. 17; ii. 18. Conybeare and How- 
son: ‘It means ‘him whose essential characteristic is faith,’ ‘the child of faith;’ comp. Gal. iii. 7, 9. Sixacov 
would perhaps be better rendered by rightcous, but we have no verb from the same root equivalent to dccavodyta.—P. S.J 

11 Ver. 28.—The reading yap is supported by Codd, A. and Sin.; but B. C., &c., and especially the context, are in 
favor of the recepta ody. [The external authorities are decidedly in favor of ydép. Alford regards ody as a correction 
from misunderstanding of Aoyigouat as conveying a conclusion. See Hxeg. Votes.—P. S.] 

12 Ver. 28.—The reading Stxarodacdart avOp. miorer. [The recepta reads micret before SsxatodaGat, to 
throw emphasis on faith. But 1. B. C. D. read Sux. wiotrer &vO0pwrov.—P. §.] 

13 Ver. 28.—[xwpis Epywv vowov, without or apart from law (legal) works (Gesetzeswerke) or works of the law.—P. S. 

14 Ver. 29.—Lachmann, with Codd. A. C. F. [Sin.], and many others, declare for ~évov. Tischendorf, with B. an 
Lhe fathers, favor wévwv. [This is too poorly supported and can easily be accounted for by the preceding "lovdatwr,— 
15 Ver. 30.—éweimep [recepia], instead of etwep, which probably arose because the former occurs only here in the 
N. T. (see Meyer). [But cimep is better supported by A. B. C. D?. Sin., &c., and preferred by Alford.—P. S.] 

16 Ver. 31.—[ioT@pmev (indicative from igrdw, a less usual form for toranev, from tornme) is the reading of 8. D3, 
E. I. K. and Elz., and is defended by Fritzsche, for the reason that it closes the sentence with more gravity and power. 
and corresponds more harmoniously to the preceding xatapyoduev. But iordvopmev (a late form of the same verb} 
is better supported by N}. A. B. C. D?. F. Orig., &c., and is recommended by Griesbach and adopted by Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Alford. The sense is the same: to make stand fast, to establish, to confirm, = BeBavody, stabilire— 


. 8. 





'Fazbes arranges the important section, vers, 21-26, in this way, which may assist somewhat in the exegesis ; 


21. Nuvi S& xwpis vépov 
Atkatoovvn @cod repavépwrat, 
Maprupoupévy i7d Tod vououv Kal Tov mpodytav, 
22. Arckavoovvyn 5é Oeod Sid wictews "Inyood Xpiorod, 
Eis mévras Kat émt mavras Tovs muorevovtas * 
23. Ov ydp éorw StarToAy* 
Tldvtes yap nuaptov, kat vorepodvrar THs Sdéys 700 Geov« 


24. a Atxatovmevor Swpeav TH adrod xaprTe 
p JA tis amodvtpwcews THs ev XpioTs “Inoowe 
25. “Ov mpodbero 6 @eds tAacrrproy 
@ Ata trictews ev Th adTod aimate 


Eis évdeckev tus Suxavoodvys avtod, 
Aud Thy mépecw Tov mpoyeyovéTwY amapTnUdTeD 
Ev tH avoxy Tod Oeod, 
96. b IIpos thy evdcigw rhs Sucacoovyys adrod 
Ev T@ viv Kap, 


B Eis 7 elvat avrov Sixatov 
@ Bai dixaodvra tov ex miatews “Incod.—P. 8.) 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


First PARAGRAPH, CHAP. III. 21-26, 


Contrast between the saving time of justification and 
the old time of sin and death. 


Ver, 21. But now, vvvi Jé.—Explanations of 
yuvi: 1, Contrast of times [at this time, under the 
gospel dispensation, = éy to viv xavep, ver. 26]; 
(Grotixs, Tholuck, Philippi [Olshausen, Wordsworth, 
Hodge], and others); 2. contrast of ¢ircumstances 
[as things are]: earlier dependence on the law, now 
independence of the law [dca r6n0v—yagic rouov], 
(Pareus, Piscat., Meyer, De Wette [Fritzsche, Alford. 
In this sense the classics use only viv, not vuvé, 
but the latter isso used repeatedly in Hellenistic 
Greek] ); 3. in soteriology the two contrasts_ of 
time and condition coincide.—Apart from the law 
[of Moses, ywetcs vouov]: 1. It is referred to 
mzepavégwtov (Luther, Tholuck, Meyer, and oth- 
ers); 2. to dixavootvy (Augustine, Wolf [Reiche, 
Hodge], and others): the righteousness of God 
which the believer shares without the law [or rather, 
without works of the law, yogis Zoywy vowov, Gal. 
ii. 16]. The latter view is not correct. [Comp. 
dv& vowou in ver. 20, which likewise belongs not to 
the noun éziyywouc, but to the verb to be supplied. 
Also Text, Note *.—P.S.] 

[The righteousness of God. Comp. the 
Exeg. Notes on chap. i. 17. It is the righteousness 
which proceeds from God (gen. auctoris), which per- 
sonally appeared in Christ, “ who is our Righteous- 
ness,” and which is communicated to the believer 
for Christ’s sake in the act of justification by faith. 
It is both objective, or inherent in God and realized 
in Christ, and subjective, or imparted to man. It is 
here characterized by a series of antitheses: inde- 
pendent of the law, yet authenticated by the law and 
the prophets (ver. 21); freely (dwgecv) bestowed on 
the believer, yet fully paid for by the redemption 
price (due tig amodutew@oewc) of Christ (24); intrin- 
sically holy, yet justifying the sinner (26); thus 
uniting the character of the moral governor of the 
_ universe, and the merciful Father who provided a 
free salvation.—P. 8. ] 

Has been made manifest, zepavégutav. 
This is now the complete revelation of righteousness ; 
as John i. 17 represents the complete revelation of 
grace and trwh; and as Eph. i. 19 represents the 
complete revelation of omnipotence. All are single 
definitions of the completed New Testament revela- 
tion itself. The expression does not absolutely pre- 
suppose ‘‘ the previous concealment in God’s coun- 
cil” (Meyer).* For the Old Testament was the 
increasing revelation of God, also in reference to 
righteousness. But compared with this completeness, 
the growing revelation was still as a veil_—Being 
testified to [wagtvgoupévy, put first with 
reference: to ymwotsg vomov, which it qualifies] 
by the law and the prophets [7. ¢., the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures; Matt. v. 17; vii. 12; xxii. 40, 
&c.; just as we now say the Bible. vdwov has here, 
as Bengel remarks, a wider sense than in the preced- 
ing ywols vouov.—P.8.] There is therefore no con- 
tradiction between the Old and New Testaments. 


* [So also Hodge: ‘This righteousness which, so to 
speak, had long been buried under the types and indistinct 
utterances of the old dispensation, has now in the gospel 
been mado clear and apparent.”—P. 8.] 








The Old Testament is in substance a prophetic wit 
ness of the New, and therefore also of the righteous. 
ness of faith (see chap. iv., and x. 6; Acts x. 43; 
chap. xv.). And not only do the prophets (Isa 
xxviii, 16; Habak. ii. 4) testify to this righteous. 
ness, but so does the law also in its stricter sense 
(the patriarchs, &.); yea, even its strictest sense; 
for example, the law of the sin-offering (Lev. xvi.) 
[Augustine: Novwm Testamentum in Vetere latet 
Vetus T. in Novo patet. See the proof in chap. iv. 
from the case of Abraham and the declarations of 
David.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 22. Through faith of Jesus Christ.* The 
usual explanation is, through faith im Jesus Christ 
[genitive of the object].+ Meyer produces in its favor 
the usage of language (Mark xi. 22; Acts iii, 16; 
Gal. ii, 20; ili. 22; Eph. iii. 12, &c.), as well as the 
essential relation of the zéotcg to the dixcuoot'vg. 
[These parallel passages, to which may be added 
Gal. ii. 16; Eph. iv. 18; Phil. iii. 9; James ii, 1; 
Rev. xiv. 12, seem to me conclusive in favor of the 
usual interpretation that our faith in Ohrist is 
meant here; comp. also toy @x ziotews Incot, 
ver. 26. But Dr. Lange strongly fortifies his new 
interpretation: Curist’s faithfulness To us, taking 
°*Ingoot Xovotow as the genitive of the subject.— 
P. S.] The explanation of Benecke, the faith/ul- 
ness of Christ, is overlooked even by Tholuck. We 
make it, Christ’s believing faithfulness { Glaubens- 
treue|. Reasons: 1. The ziote Gov (chap. iii. 3), 
and the coherency of the ideas, moteveo9ar, m0- 
tele, and ziotc Got, in opposition to the ideas; 
amotio, amvetic, and corresponding with the 
ideas: righteousness of God, righteousness of Christ, 
righteousness by faith. 2. The addition in this pas- 
sage of sig maytag ued emit mavtac; with which 
we must compare chap. i. 17, éx ziotews sig tliat. 
8. The passages, Gal. iii, 22; Eph. iii. 12; comp. 
Heb. xii. 2. As to His knowledge, Christ of course 
did not walk by faith, but by sight; but as regards: 
the moral principle of faith—confidence and faith- 
fulness—He is the Prince of faith. 4. We cannot 
say of the righteousness of God, that it was first 
revealed by faith in Christ. The revelation of God’s 
righteousness in the faithfulness of Christ is the 
ground of justifying faith, but faith is not the ground 
of this revelation. 5. So also the duce tig miotews 
&y TH) HUTOU ciwot, ver. 25, cannot be regarded 
as substantiating the iAaotygvoyv. 

Unto all and upon all., The <éc¢ denotes the 
direction, the ideal dynamic determination of the 
durovoaivy ; the ézv, the fulfilment, the appro. 
priation. [This must, of course, not be understood 
in a Universalistic sense. See Zextual Note *— 
P. §.] Both prepositions have been combined in 
various ways as identical, and explained as strength. 
ening the thought for all (thus Riickert, and oth- 
ers); on the contrary, Theodoret, Gicumenius, and 
others, have arbitrarily referred «ig to the Jews, and 
ézi to the Gentiles; according to Morus, and others, 
noi ézt, &c., is construed as a further explanation 
of the sic zavtac. 

For there is no difference. 
yao, this clause refers to the former. 


On account of 
There ig 


* (Sta miotews, by means of, through; not &a moe 
aw, on account of, Faith is the appropriating organ and 
subjective condition, not the ground and cause of our justi- 
fication.—P, 8.] 

t (Berlage, Scholten, V. Hengel, take "Incod Xprorod ag 
gen. of the author: fides que auclore Jesu Christo Due 
habetur. See against this Meyer in loc. footnote.—P. 8.J 
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neither a difference between Jews and Gentiles, nor, 
in reference to the necessity of justification, is there 
a difference between those who have shown them- 
selves, according to chap. ii. 7 ff., doers or transgress- 
ors of the law. ; 
Ver, 23. For all sinned [they are all sin- 
ners; Luther: sie sind allzwmal Siinder]. They 
sinned, in the sense that they have become sinners. 
Therefore aor. (IL), and not perfect, They sinned in 
such a way that they are still sinning.* But their right- 
eousness was altogether lost when their transgression 
began.—And fall short of the glory [iore- 
gotrvtar, in the present tense. All sinned, and 
consequently they come short]. tis dofys. Ex- 
planations: 1. Glorying before God, gloriatio + 
(Erasmus, Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others). 2, The 
Joka Gsov as the image of God (Flacius, Chemnitz, 
Riickert, Olshausen; see 1 (or. xi. 7). 8. The 
glory of eternal life [as in ver. 2], ((cumenius, 
Glickler, &c., Beza, Bengel, as sharing in the glory 
of God). 4. Honor before God, « ¢., in the estima- 
tion of God (Calvin [gloria que coram Deo locum 
habet}], Koliner). 5. The honor which God gives, 
i. ¢., the approbation of God (the genit. auct.) ; 
Piscat., Grotius, Philippi, Meyer [Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Alford, Hodge]. Tholuck: The declaration 
of honor, like the declaration of righteousness.{ This 
would give the strange sense: because they lack the 
declaration of righteousness on the part of God, they 
are to be declared righteous. It must not be over- 
looked that men belong here who, as inward Jews, 
according to chap. ii. 29, have already %xavuyoc gx 
9<ov. Certainly, the question is concerning right- 
eousness before God, because the question concerns 
God’s judicial tribunal. But what men were want- 
ing since Adam’s fall, is not the righteousness of 
justification—for it is by this that that want is to be 
supplied—but the righteousness of life (not to be 
confounded with the righteousness by the works of 
the law), as the true glory or radiance of life [ofa in 
the sense of splendor, majesty, perfection. Lange 
translates it: Gerechtigieitsglane, Lebensruhm. — 
P, S.J]. But as the dizavootvy of man must come 
from the dvzavoovvy of God in order to avail before 
Him, so also the déf. Therefore the alternative, 
from God or before God, is a wrong alternative.§ 
But the supply is equal to the want: the dvxcwootwy 
of Christ becomes the dvzcrootivy of the believer, 
and therefore Christ’s do&a his dda (Rom. viii.). | 
Ver. 24. Being justified freely.| The par- 
ticiple dvuxavodmevov, in connection with what 


* (Meyer: “Huaptov. Das Sitndigen eines Jeden ist 
als historisches Factum der Vergangenheit, wodurch der sitn- 
dige Zustand bewirkt ist, dargestellt. Das Perfeet. witrde es 
als vollendet dastehende Thatsache bezeichnen.” See Text. 
Note ®, and Exes. Notes 01) wavtes Huapov in ver, 12.—P. S.] 

t (This would be expressed rather by cavxnous, or Kav- 
xnea; ver. 27; iv. 2; 1 Cor. v. 6, &c.—P. 8,] 

+ [Tholuck (p. 144) explains: Die von Gott ausgehende 
Ehrenrettung, dem Sinne nach die Gerechterkidrung, and 
quotes from Schlichting: ‘hoe loco significat eam gloriam, 
quum Deus hominem pronunciat justum.’?—P. 8,] 

§ [Only the honor which proceeds from God can stand 
before God. So far the explanations, No. 4 coram Deo, and 
acs are” amount to the same thing, as Meyer remarks. 

{ [Still another exposition is that of Hofmann of Er- 
langen (Schriflbeweis, vol, i. p. 632, 2d ed.): the 66§a, which 
belongs to God, as His own attribute, like the Stxacocvvy. 
Ewald: the 66fa which man had through creation, Ps. viii. 
8, but which he lost through sin.—P, §.] 

_ ¥ [Wordsworth lays stress on the present tense, as in- 
aicating that the work of justification is ever going on by 
the application of the cleansing efficacy of Christ’s blood to 
all who lay hold on Him by faith.—P, 8.] 











follows, specifies both the mode by which their wan, 
of Divine Jof« becomes perfectly manifoat, and the 
opposite which comes to supply this want. The 
dvzcevova Gav does not merely come to suppiy the 
want of glory (according to Luther’s translation : 
and are justified [Peshito, Fritasche, = xal dvnowe 
ovvtar]| ), but by the dixcvoto Gow, the fact of that 
votegova9a1 becomes perfectly apparent. The in- 
dividual judgment and the individual deliverance 
are, in fact, joined into one; repentance and faith ; 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, and fulness. 


[Nore on THE SCRIPTURE MEANING OF dux0w00.— 
Avznvovmevov depends grammatically on tote- 
eovvtow, but contains in fact the main idea: wt gus 
justificentur (Beza, Tholuck, Meyer), This is the 
locus classicus of the doctrine of justification by free 
grace through faith in Christ, in its inseparable con- 
nection with the atonement, as its objective basis, 
The verb dvzovdm occurs forty times in the New 
Testament (twice in Matthew, five times in Luke, 
twice in Acts, twenty-seven times in Paul’s Epistles, 
three times in James, once in the Apocalypse. In 
the Gospel and Epistles of John, as also in Peter 
and Jude, the verb never occurs, although they 
repeatedly use the noun dvxcvoovvy and the adjec- 
tive déxovoc), It must be taken here, as nearly 
always in the Bible, in the declaratory, forensic or 
judicial sense, as distinct from, though by no means 
opposed to, or abstractly separated from, a mere 
executive act of pardoning, and an efficient act of 
making just inwardly or sanctifying. It denotes an 
act of jurisdiction, the pronouncing of a sentence, 
not the infusion of a quality. This is the prevail. 
ing Hellenistic usage, corresponding to the Hebrew 
pws. Comp., for the Old Testament, the Septua- 
gint in Gen, xxxviii. 26; xliv. 16; Ex. xxiii. 7 (ob 
Ouncwnoeg tov aoe); Deut. xxv.1; 2 Sam. xv. 
4; 1 Kings vill. 832; Ps. Ixxxii. 8; Prov. xvii. 15; 
Isa. v. 23; for the New Testament, Matt. xii. 375 
Luke x. 29; xvi. 15; xviii. 14 (where deduzcummévog 
evidently refers to the publican’s prayer for forgive. 
ness of sin); Acts xiii. 89; Rom. ii, 13; iii, 4, 20, 
24, 26, 28, 30; iv. 2,5; v.1, 9; viii. 30, 83; 1 Cor, 
iv. 43 wi UUs (Gal ai. 16) 17 3) tis 8jo1 1, 24 ave es 
Titus iii. 7; James ii. 21-25; Apoc, xxii. 11. There 
is, to my knowledge, no passage in the New Tes- 
tament, and only two or three in the Septuagint 
(Ps. Ixxiii. 18: eduxeimon tiv xagdiay mov; Isa, 
lili, 11: dexoutioce dixevov; comp. Dan, xii. 33 
Dra 7X2 ), where dvxovudw means to make 
just, or, to lead to righteousness. The declarative 
sense is especially apparent in those passages where 
man is said to justify God, who és just, and cannot 
be made just, but only accounted and acknowledged 
as just; Luke vii. 29, 35; Matt. xi. 19; Rom. iii. 4 
(from Ps. li, 5); comp. also 1 Tim. iii. 16, where 
Christ is said to be justified in spirit. 

The declarative and forensic meaning of the 
phrase, diuxcvoitia Pou & miotews, may be proven (1.) 
from the opposite phrase, dixowotadar & vdnor, 
which is equivalent to dixawitoda maga tH OG 
éy vou, Gal. iii, 11 (or & Yoymy vdnou, Gal. iii, 10), 
or 2vw voy avtov, Rom. iii, 20; ¢.¢., to be justified 
in the sight or in the judgment of God; (2.) from 
the term oyilew sic dvxcwocivyr, to account for 
righteous, which is used in the same sense as duxc 
ovv, Rom. iv. 8, 5, 9, 28, 24; Gal. iii. 6; James ii. 
23, and is almost equivalent with ote, to sana 
tye Rom. v. 9,10; x. 9,10, 13; Eph. ii. 5 ff); 

3.) from the use of the opposite word to condemin, 
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e. g., Prov. xvii, 15: “ He that justifieth (p33, 
LXX. : dixowor xgiver) the wicked, and he that con- 
demneth ( 27¥7%772) the just, even they both are 
abomination to the Lord,” in the translation of the 
Vulgate: “ Qui justificat impium et qui condemnat 
justum, abominabilis est uterque apud Deum.” He 
who would implant righteousness in a wicked man, 
or lead him into the way of righteousness, would 
doubtless be acceptable to God. So also Matt. xii. 
87: ‘* By thy words shalt thou be justified (dixaw- 
9yjox), and by thy words thou shalt be condemned 
nat adizao 9707). 2 

The corresponding noun, dvzaiworg (which 
occurs only twice in the New Testament, viz., Rom. 
iv. 25; v. 18), justification (Rechtfertigung), is the 
opposite of xatoxoruc, condemnation ; comp. Matt. 
xii. 37; Rom. viii. 1, 38, 34; hence the antithesis 
of xeiuc sig duxcctwovy and xeiwa sig xotcxoruc, 
Rom. v. 16,18. Justification implies, negatively, the 
remission of sins (&peous toy cucoti@y), and, posi- 
tively, the imputation of Christ’s righteousness, or 
the adoption (vio9eola, Gal. iv. 5; Eph. i. 5). 

No human being can so keep the law of God, 
which demands perfect love to Him and to our neigh- 
bor, that on the ground of his own works he could 
ever be declared righteous before the tribunal of a 
holy God. He can only be so justified freely, with- 
out any merit of his own, on the objective ground of 
the perfect righteousness of Christ, as apprehended, 
and thus made subjective by a living faith, or life- 
union with Him. This justifying grace precedes 
every truly good work on our part, but is at the 
same time the actual beginning of all good works. 
There is no true holiness except on the ground of 
the atonement and the remission of sin, and the holi- 
ness of the Christian is but a manifestation of love 
and gratitude for the boundless mercy of (rod already 
received and constantly experienced. 

This I take to be the true evangelical or Pauline 
view of justification, in opposition to the interpreta- 
tion of Roman Catholics and Rationalists, who, from 
opposite standpoints, agree in taking dixovd in the 
sense of making just, or sanctifying, and in regard- 
ing good works as a joint condition, with faith, of 
progressive justification, The objection that God 
cannot pronounce a man just if he ig not so in fact, 
has force only against that mechanical and exclu- 
sively forensic view which resolves justification into 
a sort of legal fiction, or a cold, lifeless imputation, 
and separates it from the broader and deeper doc- 
trine of a life-wnion of the believer with Christ. 
Certainly God, unlike any human judge, is absolutely 
true and infallible; He speaks, and it is done; His 
declaratory acts are creative, efficient acts. But 
mark, the sinner is not justified owtside of Christ, but 
only i Christ, on the ground of His perfect sacri- 
fice, and on condition of true faith, by which he 
actually becomes one with Christ, and a partaker of 
His holy life. So, when God declares him right- 
eous, he és righteous potentially, “a new creature in 
Christ ;” old things having passed away, and all 
things having become new (1 Cor. v. 7), And God, 
who sees the end from the beginning, sees also the 
full-grown fruit in the germ, and by His gracious 
promise assures its growth. Justifying faith is itself 
a work of Divine grace in us, and the fruitful source 
of all our good works. On the part of God, then, 
and in point of faet, the actus declaratorius can 
indeed not be abstractly separated from the actus 
efficiens: the same grace which justifies, does also 
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renew, regenerate, and sanctify ; faith and love, jus 
tification and sanctification, are as inseparable in tha 
life of the Christian, as light and heat in the raya 
of the sun. ‘ When God doth justify the ungodly,” 
says Owen (on Justification, vol. v. p. 127, Goold’s 
ed.), “on account of the righteousness imputed unte 
him, He doth at the same instant, by the power of 
His grace, make him inherently and subjectively 
righteous, or holy.” Nevertheless, we must distin. 
guish in the order of logic: Justification, like re 
generation (which is the corresponding and simulta. 
neous or preceding inner operation of the Holy 
Spirit), is a single act, sanctification a continuous 
process; they are related to each other like birth 
and growth ; justification, moreover, depends not at 
all on what man is or has done, but on what Chriat 
has done for us in our nature; and, finally, good 
works are no cause or condition, but a consequence 
and manifestation of justification. Comp. Doctrinas 
and Ethical, No. 5, below; also the Hxeg. Notes on 
i. 17; ii. 185 iii, 20.—P. S.] 

Freely. dwozdy, as a gift, gratis, not by 
merit (chap. iv. 4; comp. 2 Thess. iii. 8). [Comp. 
also 7 dwgedk ths dvncvootyys, Rom. v. 17, and 
Gov to OGeov, Eph. ii, 3.—P. $.]—By his 
grace. The idea of grace denotes the union of 
God’s love and righteousness, the highest manifesta. 
tion of His favor, which, by its voluntary operation, 
as love, destroys the sinner’s guilt freely, and which, 
as righteousness, destroys the guilt on conditions of 
justice. [Grace—i. e., God’s love to the sinner, 
saving love, is the efficient cause, redempiion by the 
blood of Christ the objective means, faith the sub- 
jective condition, of justification. aitot is em. 
phatically put before yegvt. Justification on the 
part of God is an act of pure grace (Eph. ii. 8-103 
Gal. ii. 21), and yao is the very opposite of 
uo 90g oyor or ogetdnue (iv. 4; xi. 6). Faith, 
on our part, is not a meritorious act, but simply the 
acceptance and appropriation of God’s free gift, and 
is itself wrought in us by God’s Spirit, without 
whom no one can call Jesus Lord (1 Cor. xii. 3),— 
Ps 

meee the redemption, &zoiitewors. 
The grace of God is marked as the causality of 
this azoditemor. This is therefore to be regard- 
ed here as the most general view of the fact of 
redemption, as is also plain from the addition, tig 
éy X.°J. [in Christ, not through Christ; comp. Eph, 
7; 2 © Eyouev tHy arolitevow dvd Tov atpoe 
tog auto]. The azodiitemars, or redemption,* in 
the wider sense, and viewed as a fundamental and 
accomplished fact, comprehends: 1. xatadlayy 
[change from enmity to friendship, reconciliation], 
Rom. v. 10; 2 Cor. v. 18: freedom from the enmity 
and rancor of sin. 2. tdeouds [propitiation, expia- 
tion], 2 Cor, v.14; ver. 21; Gal. iii. 18 [ééyyd- 

agey & TIS xataQas TOU vounov|; Eph. i. 7 [xy 
amolitowow . . . THY &pEOW TOY TAQUTTOLO- 
tov]; Col, i, 14; Heb. ii, 17; freedom from the 
guilt of sin, 8, &odvtemoug in the narrower sense, 
Rom. v.17; vi. 2; vi. 18, 22; viii. 2,21; Gal. v. 
1; Titus ii, 14; Heb. ii. 15; ver. 18: freedom from 





* [Literally, release or deliverance of prisoners of war oF 
others from (a6) a state of misery or danger by the pays 
ment of a ransom (Avtpov, or avriAvTpoP) as an equiva.ent 5 
the ransom in our case is the life or blood of Christ, Matt. 
xx. 28; Eph. i.7; 1 Tim. ii. 6; Titus ii. 14; 1 Peteri. 183 
ii. 24. The synonymous verbs, ayopdgew, 1 Cor. vi. 203 
vii. 28 3 efayopagew, Gal. iii. 13; mepimoretoOor, Acts xx, 
28; AvtpovoGat, Titus ii. 14, all imply the payment of @ 
vrice.—P. 8 
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the dominion of sin. The same aodvtomors, viewed 
in its ultimate aim and effect, means the transpo- 
sition from the condition of the militant to the tri- 
umphant Church: Luke xxi. 28 [‘‘the day of re- 
demption draweth nigh”]; Rom. viii, 28; Eph. i. 
4, 14; iv. 30. The tdaoudg is justly represer ed 
here as the central saving agency of the whole 
anoditevou, [Hodge: Redemption from the wrath 
of God by the blood of Christ. Philippi, Alford, 
and others: deliverance from the guild and punish- 
ment of sin by the propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. 
The one of course implies the other.—P. 8.] 

Ver, 25.* Whom God set forth. Explana- 
tions of zgo0é9«to: 1. Previously purposed, de- 
signed, decreed (Chrysostom, cumenius, Fritzsche 
[Forbes], and others, with reference to Eph. i. 9); { 
2. Kypke: substitwit, nostro loco dedit. Against the 
meaning of zyotiGyus.t 3. Publicly set forth (Vul- 
gate, Luther, Beza, Bengel, De Wette, Philippi, 
Meyer, Tholuck [E. V., Alford, Hodge; also De- 
litzsch, Comm. on Heb., ix. 5]). Meyer: “ This 
signification of mootidnur, well known from the 
Greek usage (Herod., iii, 148; vi. 215; Plato’s 
Phedr., p. 115, H., &c.), must be decidedly accepted, 
because of the correlation to «ie %ydeiw.” § The 
peculiar interest of God is indicated by the middle 
voice. It was manifested through the crucifixion ; 
compare the discourse of Jesus, in John, where He 
compares Himself with the serpent of Moses; John 
iii. 

This explanation acquires its full weight by the 
following thaotyevov, a substantive of neuter 
form, made from the adjective tleorjovoc, which 
relates to expiatory acts; see the Lexicons. In the 
Septuagint especially it is the designation of the 
mercy-seat, or the lid or cover of the ark, mips, 
which was sprinkled by the high-priest with the 
blood of the sin-offering once a year, on the great 
day of atonement [and over which appeared the 
shekinah, or dof@ tov zveiov; Lev. xvi. 18-16; Ex. 
xxv. 17-22. Comp Bahr: Symbolik des mosaischen 
Cultus, 1837, vol. i, p. 379 ff., 387 ff., and Lundius, 


* (Olshausen calls this verse the ‘Acropolis of the 
Christian faith.” Among English commentators Words- 
worth and Hodge are very full on this verse, especially the 
former, whose commentary is very unequal, passing by 
many important passages without a word of explanation, 
and dwelling upon others with disproportionate length. 
Hodge is much more symmetrical, but equally dogmatical. 
Of German commentators, comp. Olshausen, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi, Meyer.—P. 8. 

+ [Where zporé6nur is used of God’s eternal purpose. In 
the third passage where Paul employs this verb, Rom. i. 18, 
he means his own purpose. The E. V. translates correctly, 
hath) set forth, but suggests in the margin, foreordained. 
his interpretation would not necessarily require, as Meyer 
asserts, the infinitive elvar (quem esse voluit Dews), comp. 
mpoopicerv, éxdAéyerOar Tivd TL, and Rom. viii. 29; James 
ii. 5. But it is inconsistent with the context; for Paul 
refers to a fact rather thai a purpose, and emphasizes the 
ublicity of the fact; comp. mepavépwrat, ver. 21, and eis 
evdergiv, ver. 25.—P. 8.] 

_t [Kypke quotes Euripides, Iphig. Aul., 1592; but in 
this passage mpov@yxe means either simply: Diana set forth 
(the sacrificial animal), or she preferred. See Meyer.— 

§ [Meyer adds examples from Euripides, Thucydides, 
Demosthenes, and also from the LXX., and remarks, in a 
note, that the Greeks use mpori@e0ar especially of the ex- 

osure of corpses to public view, and that the Apostle may 

ave had this in mind.—P. 8.] 

| [UporiGecGaé 7 means to set forth something as his 
own to others. Comp. J. Chr. K. v. Hofmann: Der Schrift- 
beweis, ii. |, p. 387 (2d ed.) : ‘* Wicht blos ein Interesse hat 
get cone erent Se raceway sein ist und von thm 

ommt er, den er hinstellt, und er macht ihn 1 
er thn hinstellt.””—P. 8.) : aa 


q 
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Jid. Heiligthiimer, Hamb. 1711, p. 38 ff.—P. 8.], 
Besides, the settle, or lower platform [7712 ] of the 
altar of burnt-offering [Ezek. xlili. 14, 17, 20] was 
so named [because the Asarah, like the Capporeth, 
was to be sprinkled with the blood of atonement, or 
because it was the platform from which the sin-offer 
ing was offered.—-P. S.]. See also Exod. xxv. 22, 
and other places. Explanations: 1. Ewpiatory sacre 
Jice, sin-offering (Siihnopfer).* Some supply 9tuos 
[which, however, is unnecessary, thaorygvoy being 
used as a noun]. (So Clericus, Reiche, De Wette, 
Kéllmer, Fritzsche |Meyer, Alford, Conybeare ana 
Howson, Jowett, Wordsworth, Hodge, Ewald] ). 2. 
Means of propitiation [Sihnmittel] (Vulgate: pro- 
pitiatio; Castellio: placamentum ; Morus, Usteri, 
Riickert).+ 38. The mercy-seat, or covering of the 
ark of the covenant [Origen, Theodoret, Theophy- 
lact, Augustine], (Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Grotius, 
Calov., Olshausen, Philippi [Tholuck, Forbes] ). 
Against the first exposition it may be urged: (a.) 
The expiatory offering is not brought to man on 
God’s part, but man brings it to God by the high- 
priest (see Philippi).t (0). The offering is not pub. 
licly set forth. (c). The permanence of the opera- 
tion of the offering requires another expression, and 
this is Christ crucified as the permanent atonement 
itself. This sets aside also the second explanation, 
which, moreover, is too abstract (Meyer). Argu- 
ments in favor of the third explanation: (a.) The 
Septuagint [uniformly] has translated M7BD, iLac- 
tyovov (Exod. xxv, 18, 19, 20, 21, &c. [twenty- 
six passages according to Fiirst’s Hebrew Concord. 
ance] ).§ (6.) In Heb. ix. 5, tAworygvoy means the 


* [This meaning of tA\agrypeov does not occur in tha 
LXX., but often in the later Greek writers. See the ex- 
amples quoted by Meyer im loco, who himself adopts tais 
explanation. Comp. also the analogous terms yapiorijpcop 
and evxeproTipiov, thank-offering, Kabdpovov, offering for 
purification, cwrTjprov, sacrificitum pro salute (Heiloz/2r). 
The sense then is this: God set forth Jesus Christ, in the 
sight of the intelligent universe, as a propitiatory sacritica 
for the sins of the world. The choice lies between this and 
the third view ; the second having no support in the use of 
language, besides being too abstract. Dr. Lange has made 
the third interpretation (mercy-seat) more plausible than 
any other commentator. See below. Comp also Philippi, 
p- 105 f., and Forbes, p. 166, for the same view.—P. S.] 

t (So also Hofmann, J. c., i.1, p. 340. He takes iAag- 
Thptov to be essentially the same as iAacuds in 1 John iy. 
10: améotetAev Tov vidy adTod iAacudv, The B. V. trans- 
lates both words propitiation. Dr. Morrison, in a monos 
graph on Rom, iii., as I learn from Forbes (p. 166), main- 
tains that tAagrjpvov is never used substantively in the 
meaning of propitiatory sacrifice, and concludes for the 
adjective meaning of ‘set forth as propitiatory,”? which, 
as applied to Christ, would designate Him as the antie 
Oe fulfilment of all the symbols of propitiation.— 


{t (Philippi, p. 108, remarks: ‘The Scripture says, that 
Christ offered Himself to God as a propitiatory sii-offering, 
Heb. ix. 14, 28; Eph. v. 2; John xvii. 19, but not, that 
God offered and exhibited Him to mankind as a sacrifice, 
The sacrifice is not offered by God, but to God.?? But there 
is a difference between God offering His Son, and God sete 
ting forth His Son as a sacrifice to fhe contemplation of the 
world.—P. 8.] 
q [The LXX. uses iAagrHpov in no other sense, except 
in the isolated passage, Ezek. xliii. 14, 17, 20, so that every 
Jewish Christian reader of the Romans must at once have 
been reminded of the Capporeth in the Holy of holies. Dr, 
Hodge, p. 143, asserts that this use of iAaoryjprov in tha 
LXX., arose from a mistake of the Hebrew term, whic: 
means a cover, and never the mercy-seat. (So also Gese 
nius, Fritzsche, De Wette, and Bleck, Comm. on Heb. ix. 5, 


vol. iii., p. 499, note 6.) But MADD is not derived from 
the unusual Kal of the verb "DP (fo cover, Gen. vi 14), 
but from the Piel "BD, which always means, {o Forgive, 


to propitiate, to atone (Lev. xvi. 83; Deut. xxxii. 43; Ezek. 
xlili. 20, 26, &c.), and is the technical term, in the Mosaig 
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mercy-seat. (c.) This view is sustained by the idea 
pervading the whole Epistle, of the contrast between 
the old worship, which was partly heathen and partly 
only symbolical, and the real New Testament worship. 
The verb me 0é9eto0 [ad spectandum proponere | 
likewise favors it.* As, according to John i. 14, the 
dofa, or Shekinah, openly appeared in the person 
of Christ from the secrecy of the Holy of holies, 
and has dwelt among men, so, according to the pres- 
ent passage, is the tAaotyjovoy set forth from the 
Holy of holies into the publicity of the whole world 
for believers. See Zech. xiii. 1; the open fountain. 
(d.) The thaotijevoy unites as symbol the different 
elements of the atonement. As the covering of the 
ark of the covenant itself, it is the throne of the 
divine government of the cherubim above, and the 
preservation of the law, with its requirements, be- 
low. But with the sprinkled blood of expiation, it 
is a sacrifice offered to God, and therefore the satis- 
faction for the demands of the divine law below. 
Also Philo called the covering of the ark of the 
covenant the symbol of the gracious majesty [ve 
dvveueng] of God [ Vit. Mos., p. 668; comp. Jose- 
phus, Aniig. iii, 6, 5.—P. S.]. 

Meyer Foaates that this interpretation agrees with 
the usage of the word, especially in the LXX., and 
gives good sense by representing Christ as the anti- 
typical Capporeth, or mercy-seat; but, nevertheless, 
he] urges against it the following objections: + (a.) 
That tLactygvoy is without the article. But this 
would exclude the antitype, the Old Testament 
idaotyovor. The requisite articulation is here in 
éy tT ctov otwat. [With more reason we might 
miss adyOuvdy or quay. Christ may be called our 
pascha, or the TRUE pascha, or the TRUE mercy-seat, 


rather than simply pascha or merecy-seat. Yet this 
is by no means conclusive.—P. §.] (d.) The name, 
in its application to Christ, is too abrupt. Answer; 


Since there must be a place of expiation for every 
‘expiatory offering, the conceptions of places and 
offerings of expiation must have been quite familiar 
to the readers, not merely to the Jews, but also to 
the Gentiles, although here the idea is connected 
with the Old Testament symbol. (c¢.) If Christ 
should be conceived as Capporeth, then the «ig 


ritual, for the object and intent of sacrifice. If the word 
were formed from the Kal, it would be M"DD. ‘The 
goiden lid was called MED, not because it covered the 
open ark, but because it subserved the act of expiation 
which was here performed’? (Biihr, Symbolik des Mos. Cul- 
ius, i., p. 3881). The Capporeth was the centre of the pres- 
ence and revelation of God, and His glory dwelt over it 
between the two cherubim which overshadowed the ark, 
and represented the creation. Hence the Holy of holies 
was called M75Dm% M72 (1 Chron. xxviii. 11). The Pe- 
thito and Vulgate (proptitatorium) have followed the LXX, 
Somp. also Tholuck, Rom., 5th ed., p. 157, note; and Ewald, 
Alterth., p. 165. But Ewald and Meyer der:ve M53 from 
"5D in the sense of scabere, tc rub off, to forgive; against 
which Tholuck protests in favor of the usual derivation 
from BD. Ewald (J. c., p. 165, 3d ed. of 1866) maintains 
that Capporeth cannot mean the plain cover, as if the ark 
had no other, but a second cover or a separate settle (the 
footstool of Jehovah), which was even more important than 
the ark itself, aud is so described, Ezek. xxv. 17-21; xxvi. 
34, &c. He derives it from “E3, as scamnum, or scabel- 
lum from scabere, and refers to W335, 2 Chron. ix. 18, 
and to an Ethiopic verb.—P. S8.] 

* (Wordsworth, on the contrary, urges mpod@ero as an 
argument against this interpretation, since the mercy-seat 
was not set forth, but concealed from the eee and even 
from the priests. But this has no force.—P. 8.] 

t [Repeated by Jowett in loc.—P. 8.] 
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EvdeSw THS duxaevogvyyS witov would be im. 
proper, since the Capporeth must much rather ap 
pear as édevkig of divine grace. This objection 
rests simply on a defective understanding of the 
Pauline idea of righteousness (see above). Accord. 
ing to Paul, righteousness is not merely condemna- 
tory and putting to death, but, in its perfect revela. 
tion, also delivering and quickening. Grace itself is 
called, on one side, righteousness, on the other, love, 
(d.) The conception of Christ as the antitype of the 
mercy-seat nowhere returns in the whole New Tes- 
tament. Answer: Likewise the types of Christ as 
the antitype of the brazen serpent (John iii, 14), ane 
Christ as the curse-offering (Gal. iii. 13), and others, 
only occur once, (e.) It has also been objected [but 
not by Meyer], that the image does not suit, because 
the covering of the ark and the sprinkling of the 
blood were two different things. [Hodge: “It is 
common to speak of the blood of a sacrifice, but 
not of the blood of the mercy-seat.”] In reply to 
this, even Meyer observes: Christ is both sacrifice 
and high-priest.— On the ignorantly contemptuoueg 
manner in which Riickert and Fritzsche criticise the 
proper explanation, see Tholuck. [Fritzsche dis- 
misses this interpretation with a frivolous “ valeat 
absurda explicatio.”—P. S. 

Through faith in his blood [dvd ziotews, 
év TH) avTtTOU atwote]. Different interpreta 
tions: 1. By faith on His blood (2y instead of sic; 
Luther, Calvin, Beza, Olshausen [Tholuck, Hodge], 
and others). Although the language will permit this 
view, the thought is not only obscure, but incorrect, 
that God, by faith on the blood of Christ, should 
have made Christ himself the throne of grace for 
humanity. Faith, in this sense, is a conseguens, but 
not an antecedens, of the established propitiation, 
2. The same objection holds good against the con- 
struction of Meyer, and others, by which both 
clauses, dua tig miot. and dy tH avtov cluate, 
should refer coérdinately to megoé9<to ; namely, so 
that faith would be the subjective condition, and the 
blood of Christ the objective means of the setting 
forth of Christ as the expiatory offering.* An ob- 
jective condition should precede the subjective one, 
and the propitiation exists before faith, in the sense 
of the New Testament idea of salvation. Faith is 
therefore the completed faithfulness of Christ (see 
ver. 22), which, in the blood of His sacrificial death, 
has become the eternal spiritual manifestation and 
power for the world. [As in ver. 22, I beg leave 
here to differ from this unusual interpretation of 
miotvc, and understand this, with other commenta- 
tors, more naturally of owr faith 7m Christ; comp. 
tov é% mistemc Inco at the close of ver. 26. If it 
meant the faithfulness of Christ, the Apostle would 
probably have added airow, as he did before aiwat. 
It is better to separate the two classes by a comma 
after ‘‘ faith.’—The blood of Christ means His holy 
life offered to God as an expiatory sacrifice for the 
sins of the world. It is like a healing fountain send- 


* (Meyer, in the third and fourth editions, cormmecta 
Sia. THs MiaTews With iAaorypiov, and év TO avTod aipars 
only with mpoé@ero: God set forth Christ in His blood 
(i. e., by causing Him to shed His blood, in which lies the 
power of the atonement) as a sin-offering, which is effece 
tive through faith. De Wette connects both dua mior. and 
év T@ avt. atu. alike with Ov mpoébero iAacrypiov, the 
former expressing the means of the subjective appropria- 
tion (das subjective Aneignungsmittel), the latter the means 
of the objective exhibition (das objective Darstellungsmittel) 
of Christ as a propitiatory sacrifice. So also Alford, wha 
seems to follow De Wette (at least in the Romans) more 
than any other commentator.—P. 8.] 
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tng forth streams through the channel of faith to wash 
away the guilty stains of sin—P. S.] 

For the demonstration of his righteous- 
ness [cig Evdev'uy tH¢ Svxavogvrys av- 
tov]. In order to perfectly reveal and establish it. 
The divergent interpretations of the word dvzav- 
ocgvrn indicate how difficult it has been for the- 
ology to regard God’s righteousness as grace which 
produces righteousness. Truthfulness [contrary to 
the meaning of dixcwoodvn], (Ambrose, Beza [Tur- 
retin, Hammond], and others); goodness (Theodo- 
ret, Grotius [Koppe, Reiche, Tittmann], and others) ; 
holiness (Neander, Fritzsche [Lipsius]); judicial 
righteousness (Meyer* [De Wette, Tholuck, Phi- 
lippi, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge] ); justifying, or 
sin-forgiving righteousness (Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others); the righteousness which God gives 
[which would be a superfluous repetition of ver. 21, 
and inconsistent with ver. 26,] (Luther, and others) ; 
[Stuart, and others: God’s method of justification, 
which dvxavoodvn never means,—P,8.]. It is rather 
the righteousness of God in the fulness of its revela- 
tion, as it proceeds from God, requires and aecom- 
plishes through Christ the expiation of the law, and 
institutes the righteousness of faith by justification as 
the principle of the righteousness of the new life.+ 
For the righteousness of God, like His truth, om- 
nipotence, and love, forms an unbroken and direct 
beam from His heart, until it appears in renewed 
humanity. 

Because of (or, on account of) the pre- 
termission (passing over), [7. ¢., because He had 
allowed the sins of the race which were committed 
before Christ’s death to pass by unpunished, whereby 
His righteousness was obscured, and hence the need 
of a demonstration or manifestation in the atoning 
sacrifice, that fully justified the demands of right- 
eousness, and at the same time effected a complete 
remission of sins, and justification of the sinner.— 
P.S.]. The zeéoeovg must not be confounded 
with the &peovg, as Cocceins has proved in a spe- 
cial treatise, De wtilitate distinctionis inter TavEory 
et apeovy (Opp. t. vii.). [Comp. Zeatual Note *.] The 
judicial government of God was not administéred in 
the ante-Christian period, either by the sacrificial fire 
of the Israelitish theocracy, or by the manifestations 
of wrath to the old world, both Jews and Gentiles, 
as a perfect and general judgement. Notwithstand- 
ing all the relative punishments and propitiations, 
God allowed sin, in its full measure, especially in its 
inward character, to pass unpunished in the prelimi- 
nary stages of expiation and judgment, until the day of 
the completed revelation of His righteousness. For 
this reason, the time of the wageu is denoted as 
the time of the avoyy. God permitted the Gentiles 
to walk in their own ways (Ps. Ixxxi, 12; exlvii, 
20; Acts xiv. 16); He overlooked, or winked at, the 
times of this ignorance (Acts xvii. 30). But among 


* [Meyer, p. 146 (4th ed.): “In the strict sense, the ju- 
dicial (more particularly the punitive) righteousness, which 
demanded a holy satisfaction, aid secured it in the atoning 
sacrifice of Christ.” De Wette (and, after him, Alford): 
*This idea alone suits the d.catoov, which is likewise ju- 
dicial. A sin-offering excites, on the one hand, the feeling 
of guilt, and is expiation ; on the other, it produces pardon 
and peace; and thus Christ’s death is not only a proof of 
God’s grace, but also of His judicial righteousness, which 
requires punishment and expiation (2 Cor. v. 21). Here is 
& toundation for the Anselmic theory of satisfaction, but 
not for its grossly anthropopathic execution.?”—P. 9, 

a t pees p. 168: a God's beee er: ee Ma in both 
aspects, of sin-condemning and sin-forgivi i - 
wees g giving righteous: 
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the Jews, one of the two goats which was let loos¢ 
in the wilderness on the great day of atonement, 
represented symbolically the zcesouw (Lev. xvi. 10). 
This is not only a transcendent fact, but one that is 
also immanent in the world. The fact that the ad- 
ministrators of the theocracy, in connection with the 
Gentile world, have crucified Christ, proves the in- 
ability of the theocracy to afford a fundamental re. 
lief of the world from guilt,~—Of sins previ- 
ously committed. The sins of the whole world 
are meant, but as an aggregate of individual sins ; 
because righteousness does not punish sin until it 
has become manifest and mature in actual individual 
sins. [Comp. the similar expression, Heb. ix. 15: 
ig amtoditowow thy emt TH TOOTH Ove D4 Teeug oc 
Pooewy. This parallel passage, as well as the words 
éy T) vi xovod, in ver. 26, plainly show that the 
TOOyEyOVOTH Kuaotyuata are not the sins of each 
man which precede his conversion (Calov., Mehring, 
and others), but the sins of all men before the ad- 
vent, or, more correctly speaking, before the atoning 
death of Christ. Comp. also Acts xv. 80: tovc 
7LOQOvoug Thy Kyvolag weQuwov 6 He0g. Philippi 
confines the expression to the sins of tke Jewish 
people, in strict conformity to Heb. ix. J5; but here 
the Apostle had just proven the univers,sl sinfulness 
and guilt, and now speaks of the universal redemp- 
tion of Christ.—P. S.] 

Vers. 25, 26. Under the forbearance of God 
for the demonstration [ Unter der Geduld Gottes 
zu der Hrweisung, év tH a&voxyy tot G08, 
&e.]. Construction: 1. Gicumenius, Luther [Riick- 
ert, Ewald, ui and others, refer the avoy7 
to mooyeyovotwy [2. €., committed during the for- 
bearance of God; comp. Acts xvii. 20. This gives 
good sense, but would require, as Meyer says, a dif. 
ferent position of the words, viz., tov a&ucaot. tov 
mooyeyov. év Ti ay. t. 9.—P. 8]. 2. Meyer re- 
fers the forbearance to zogeau, in consequence of 
indulgence or toleration, as the ground of the pass. 
ing over. [So also Philippi]. 8. Reiche: «ig dy. 
dein THs duzcwootvng; the dizowoc. having been 
manifested partly in the forgiveness of sins, and 








* [Dr. Hodge, from fear of Romanizing inferences, takes 

mépeocs in the sense of apeors, and adopts the false transla- 
tion of the Vulgate propler remissionem, ‘because God had 
overlooked or pardoned sin from the beginning.” . . . “Lo 
say God did not punish sins under the Old Dispensation, is 
only a different way of saying that He pardoned them. 
‘not to impute iniquity,’ is the negative statement of jus- 
tification.”” Comp. against this, Zvalual Note 8. Hodge 
goes on to say (p. 150): “This passage is one of the 
few which the Romanists quote in support of their doc- 
trine t!at there was no real pardon, justification, or sale 
vation before the advent of Christ. The ancient be- 
lievers, at death, according to their doctrine, did not pasa 
into heaven, but into the limbus patrum, where they cons 
tinued in a semi-conscious state until Christ’s descensus ad 
tnferos for their deliverance. The modern transcendental 
theologians of Germany, who approach Romanism in sc 
many other points [?], agree with the Papists also here 
Thus Olshausen says, ‘Under the Old Testament there was 
no real, but only a symbolical forgiveness of sins.’ Our 
Lord, however, speaks of Abraham as in heaven; and the 
Psalms are filled with petitions and thanksgiving for God’s 
pardoning mercy.”’ But how will Dr. Hodge on his theory 
explain the Old Testament doctrine of Sheol or Hades be-+ 
fore Christ’s resurrection, and such passages as Heb. ix. 
15; xi. 39, 40; Acts xiii. 89, which likewise plainly teach 
the incompleteness of the Old Testament salvation before 
the advent of Christ? There certainly can be no remission 
of sin without the sacrifice of Christ; and whatever remise 
sion there was under the Old Dispensation, was granted and 
enjoyed only by reason of the retrospective efficacy, and in 
trustful anticipation of that sacrifice. But anticipation falle 
far short of the actual reality. Tholuck calls the atonement 
of Christ not unaptly ‘the Divine theodicy for the past hiss 
| tory of the world.’’—P. §,] 





CHAPTER III. 21-381, 
a 





partly in the delay of punishment, [This implies a 
wrong view of dua and dixavoo.; Meyer.—P. 8.] 
4. We connect the cvoyy with the following zodc 
thy zvdevkvy (ver, 26) into one idea,* and suppose 
here a brief form of expression, by which TQOVEvO- 
yotwy must be again supplied before avoy7. The 
mogeous must by all means be connected with the 
&voyy; but it is not operative by virtue of this 
alone. The cvoyy denotes the old time as the 
period of God’s prevailing forbearance, to the end 
that He may reveal His perfect righteousness in the 
future decisive time. The meégsou, on the con- 
trary, appeared at that time as the supplement of 
the propitiatory and retributive judgments which 
had already commenced as preliminaries. For this 
reason, the sic évdevEvy (ver. 25) is not the same 
NB 7006 THY EvdevEry (ver. 26). The first zy. 
devfic, as the judicial righteousness revealing itself in 
the blood of Christ, has supplemented the zeégeaue. 
The second évdeSi¢ is the purpose of the ovozn, 
the fully accomplished €y0evkvc, which branches off in 
penal righteousness, and in justifying righteousness 
to him who “‘is of the faith of Jesus, and draws faith 
from His fountain of faith.” The «i¢ should there- 
fore not be confounded with the og (Meyer).+ 
Ver. 26. [At this present time, iv 79 viv 
%%19@, not opposed to ivy tH avoyy (Bengel, 
Hodge), but rather to zed in zeoyeyovdtwr, and 
added emphatically. The time of Christ is a time 
of critical decision, when the megeoug is at an end, 
and man must either accept the full remission 
(Gpeove) of sin, or expose himself to the judgment 
of a righteous God.—P. 8.]—That He may be 
just and the justifier, &. [sic td elvas 
aUTOY Oixavov zai JunavovvtTa TOY éx 
miotewnc Incov. The sig expresses not merely 
the result, but the design of God in exhibiting 
Christ to the world as the mercy-seat.—P. S.] 
We emphasize witoyv, one and the same (ein und 
derselbe).{ That He may be—that is, that He may 
plainly appear [and be recognized by men in this 
twofold character as the Just One and the Justifier 
of the sinner]. The righteousness of God in the death 
of Christ has fully revealed that which the human 
view of the early and later times found so difficult 
to grasp ; namely, righteousness and forbearance or 
love in one spirit, condemnation and deliverance in 
one act, killing and giving new life in one operation. 
[Bengel: “Swnmum hic habetur paradoxon evan- 
gelicum ; nam in lege conspicitur Deus justus et con- 
demnans, in evangelio justus ipse et justificans pecca- 
torem.” This apparent contradiction is solved, ob- 
jectively, in the love of God, which is the beginning 
and the end of his ways; and, subjectively, in faith 
(tov 2% ziotewc), by which the sinner becomes one 
with Christ. In the death of Christ, God punished 


* (Hence Dr. Lange, in his translation, makes a period 
after auaptyudtwv. I prefer the construction of Meyer and 
Pnilippi as being more natural. The avoxy must not be 
confounded with xdpis: the former suspends and puts off 
the judgment by mapeors, the latter abolishes the guilt of 
sin by afeots.—P. S.] 

t+ [Meyer: “mpis rnv Evderfrr, Wiederaufnahme 
des ets évder€cv, ver. 25, und zwar ohne 6é, ver. 22, 
wwobet eis mit dem gleichbedeulenden mpé6s absichislos ver- 
tarchst ist, der Artikel aber der Vorstellung der bestimm- 
fen, geschichtlich gegebenen évder€rs dient, was dem Fort- 
schritte der Darstellung entspricht.’? So also Tholuck and 
Philippi. The latter commentator expiains the exchange 
of mods for ets from euphony, to avoid the threefold repe- 
tition of eis (eis év6., ver. 25; eis 7d elvat, ver. 26).—P. S.] 

t [Meyer takes avrés simply as the pronoun of the third 
person. It evidently belongs both to éikatoy and diKca- 
povta.—P. S.] 
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Tie * coe , . . 
sin and saved the sinner, and Divine justice was vin 


dicated in the fullest display and triumph of redeem. 
ing love. Not that the Father poured the vials of 
His wrath upon His innocent afid beloved Son (ae 
the doctrine is sometimes caricatured), but the Son 
voluntarily, in infinite love, and by the eternal coun 
sel and with the consent of the holy and mercifui 
Father, assumed the whole curse of sin, and, as the 
representative head of the human family, in its stead 
and for its benefit, He fully satisfied the demands of 
Divine justice by His perfect, active and passive obe- 
dience. His sacrifice, as the sacrifice of the eternal 
Son of God in union with human nature, without sin 
is of infinite value both as to extent and duration 

while the Old Testament sacrifices were merely an 
ticipatory, preparatory, and temporary. Justification 
is here represented as the immediate effect of Christ’a 
atoning death. On dizcudm, comp. the Hxeg. Notes on 
ver, 24, and also Doctrinal, below, No.5. Wordsworth 
has a long note here on the doctrine of justification. 
He likewise maintains that dvzowdm (and P"33) in 
the LXX. and in the New Testament means, not te 
make righteous, but to account and declare righteous, 
and to regard and treat as such, in opposition to 
condemning and pronouncing guilty. But he insists 
also, that we are actually made righteous by our 
union with Christ, and that God’s righteousness is 
not only imputed, but also imparted to us in Him 
who is “the Lord our Righteousness.” This work 
of infusion of grace, however, is not properly called 
justification, but sanctification. Comp. vi. 223 
“ Being freed from sin, and made servants unto 
God—. e., being justified—ye have your fruit unto 
holiness ”—this is sanctification.—P. S8.] 





SxconpD PARAGRAPH (VERS. 27-31). 


Ver. 27. Where, then, is the boasting? This 
announces the great conclusion from the foregoing, 
The lively expression of the paragraph arises from - 
the triumphant confidence of the Apostle. [Ben.- 
gel: mov, particula victoriosa.| The zaviyyoug 
[gloriatio] is certainly not the same as xoatynua 
| gloriand: materia], subject of boasting (Reiche) ; 
but yet it is not exactly bragging (Meyer), since in 
many persons boasting of tle law arose from dog. 
matic error. Jewish boasting is especially meant 
here,* but not exclusively, for the general conclu- 
sion is here drawn in reference to. the righteousness 
of the Jews and Gentiles (see ver. 19). With the 
negation of the zativnouc, the zabvynuca is also de- 
nied at the same time.—It is excluded. Perhaps 
the expression is here chosen with reference to the 
limits of the court of justice. The law excludes 
unqualified plaintiffs and defendants. —By what 
law? (By the law) of works? Since the 
Mosaic law was a law of works in form only, and 
not in spirit (see chap. vii. 7), the question presup- 
poses that there is no such law of works; the spirit 
of the law is the law of faith. But the meaning of 
the question itself is: the law, as such, erroneously 
made a mere law of works, is too imperfectly de- 
veloped in its operation to exclude boasting (see 


* [Hence the article 7, which seems to refer to the 
rovxnors already spoken of in chap. ii. 17; ili. 19, comp. 
below, ver. 29. So Chrysostom, Theodoret (7d vyyAdy tip 
"Tovdaiwy dpdrmna), Bengel, Rickert, Tholuck, Philippi, 
Meyer, Alford; while Fritzsche, Hodge, and others, take 
it in a general sense of the boasting of the sinner before 
God; which, of course, includes the boasting of the Jewa 
| over the Gentiles.—P. S.] 
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Matt. xix. 20.—By the law of faith. According 
to Meyer, the Apostle speaks of the law of faith 
because the gospel prescribes faith as the condition 
of salvation. According to Tholuck and De Wette, 
the word »d«o¢ has here the idea of a religious 
rule (norma).* But, according to ver. 31, the 
Apostle will completely establish the same law, for 
the maxing void of which the Jew charged him. 
The same revealed law which, in its analytical char- 
acter—that is, in its single commandments—bears 
the appearance of a law of single works, is, in its 
synthetical character, recognized as one, a Jaw of 
faith (Deut. vi. 4,5; Mark xii. 29; James il, 10); 
because, as our schoolmaster to lead us to Christ, it 
leads to faith, and in Him first comes to man as the 
objective principle of faith, and then, as the subjec- 
tive principle of faith, it becomes the law of the 
new life. [With vduog miotews, comp. t7ronoy 
niotent, i. 5; vouos Tou mveiwortos THs Cis, viii. 
2; %rvou0g Xevotod, 1 Cor. ix. 21; vowog tédevog 
aig thevGegiac, James i, 25; ii. 12—all going to 
show that the liberty of the gospel has nothing to 
do with license and antinomianism.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 28. Therefore [For] we judge. io- 
yecdwedar [censemus, comp. ii. 3; vill. 18; 2 Cor. 
xi. 5], is not, we infer, nor merely, we think, reckon 
(Tholuck [Alford, Hodge] ), which, with the read- 
ing yég, would not even make good sense. The ex- 
pression, “ Hor we think,” would be an odd method 
of demonstration. It is not the subjective fact of 
justification which establishes the objective economy 
of salvation already described ; but it is this objec- 
tive economy which, on the one hand, excludes false 
justification, namely, that which is by works; and, 
on the other band, establishes real justification, that 
which is by faith, We must consider also that the 
Apostle lays down the statement of ver. 28 as the 
principal proposition to the entire following argu- 
ment, but will not apply it as proof for the negative 
statement, that man is not justified by works.—By 
faith [ zioter = Ove mioteme, instrumental cause]. 
Luther’s addition of alone [durch den Glauben 
ALLEIN] is defended by Tholuck (the Nuremberg 
edition of the Bible of 1483 also reads, only by 
faith). Meyer properly remarks: It does not be- 
long to the translation, but it is justified by the con- 
text as an explanation.}—Without works of the 


* [So also Alford and Hodge: ‘‘ véuos is not used here 
in its ordinary sense. ‘he general idea, however, of a rule 
of action is retained.’’—P. S. 

t (This is very true. Luther’s allein is correct in sub- 
stance, and appropriate as a gloss or in a paraphrase, but 
has no business in the text. It is a logical inference from 
the context, and is equivalent to the éav 4% in the parallel 
passage, Gal. ii. 16. The Latin Vulgate had taken the 
same liberty, it is true, in other cases; and, in this very 
verse, Luther’s insertion can be justified by Catholic ver- 
sions, viz., the oldest German Catholic Bible of Nuremberg 
(published 1483, the year of Luther’s birth), which reads : 
NuR durch den G!., and two Italian versions (of Genoa, 
1476, and Venice, 1538, per la soua fede). Even Erasmus 
defended Luther in this case, and said: ‘* Vow soua fot 
clamoribus lapidata hoe seculo in Luthero, reverenter in 
Patribus [2] wuditur.’ Comp. Wolf, Koppe, Tholuck, and 
Philippi in loco. Nevertheless, the insertion uf the “ sola”? 
in the translation was unnecessary and unwise, and, in the 
eyes of Romanists, it gave some plausibility to the unjust 
charge of filsifying the Scriptures. It brought Paul into 
direct verbal (though no real) conflict with James, when he 
says that by “ works man is justified, and not by fatth only” 
(ove éx micrews pdvov, ii. 24), The dogmatic formula, so’a 
Jide (hence the term solifidianism), has become a watch- 
word of evangelical Protestantism, and, rightly under- 
stood—?. e., in the sense of gratia sola—it expresses a most 
precious truth, which can never be sacrificed, But it must 
rot be confounded with fide solitaria, a faith that 7s and 
remains alone. The xwpis épywv »4uou must be connected 





law. This naturally refers to duxavotio9ax, but not 
to faith. In the process of justification, the worka 
of the law do not come into codperation. [Hodge: 
“To be justified without works, is to be justitied 
without any thing in ourselves to merit justification, 
The works of the law must be the works of the 
moral law, because the proposition is general, em- 
bracing Gentiles as woll as Jews. . . . The Apostta 
excludes every thing subjective. He places the 
ground of justification out of ourselves.” Yet faith 
is something subjective, by which the objective 
ground of justification is personally appropriated, 
and made available for our benefit.—P. 6. | 

Ver. 29, Or is he the God of the Jews 
only ? [Or, in case that what was said in ver. 28 
should be called in doubt. Vers. 29, 30 furnish an 
additional striking proof for ver. 28; Meyer.—P.S.] 
eve tos, to belong to some one. The Rabbinical, 
and subsequently the Talmudic Jews, certainly as- 
sumed that God was merely the God of the Jews 
(see Tholuck, p. 162. Meyer refers to Hisenmeng- 
ev’s Entdecktes Judenthum, i. p. 587).—Paul can de- 
clare, without further proof: Yes, of the Gentiles 
also. The Apostle does not have here in mind 
chiefly the utterances of the prophets, as Tholuck 
supposes, but the same fact of Christian experience 
to which Peter refers, Acts x. 46 ff.; xv. 9; and to 
which he himself refers in Gal. iii. 5. The Old Tes- 
tament witnesses were explained and confirmed by 
the fact of the salvation of the Gentiles by faith, by 
which fact also his apostleship to the Gentiles was 
first completely sealed (see 1 Cor. ix. 2). [God is 
not a national, but a universal God, and offers salva» 
tion to Gentiles and Jews on precisely the same 
terms. Hodge: “These sublime truths are so famil- 
jar to our minds, that they have, in a measure, lost 
their power; but as to the Jew, enthralled all his life 
in his narrow national and religious prejudices, they 
must have expanded his whole soul with unwonted 
emotions of wonder, gratitude, and joy.”—P. 8.] 

Ver. 30. Seeing itis one God. The ézeizzg, 
since [alldiewetl, introducing something that can- 
not be doubted]. According to Meyer, the weight 


with the verb, not with micrez. The Bible never says: 
“faith justifies,” but, ‘‘we are justified by faith (aioret),”* 
because faith comes into view here simply as a means, or 
as the épyavov Aymrucdy which apprehends and appropri- 
ates Christ; and hence it is by faith, without the codpera- 
tion of works, that we are justified. But faith is neverthe- 
less the fruitful source of all good works. ‘‘ Fides sola 
justificat, at nec est, nec manet sola: intrinsecus operatur 2k 
ealrinsecus.? The more full and correct formula would 
be: Gratia sola justificamur per fidem que Christi justitiam 
apprehendit et per caritatem operatur (miotis 8 ayarys 
évepyousévy), or salvation by grace alone as apprehendel 
by a living faith. Justifying faith purifies the heart, over- 
comes the world, and abounds in fruits of righteousness. 
It is impossible truly to believe in Christ, without partak- 
ing of the power of His holy life. Wordsworth in loc. hits 
the point, when he says: ‘‘ Though it is by faith we are 
justified, and by faith only, yet not by such a faith as hag 
no works springing out of it. Every such faith is a dead 
faith. And yet itis not from the works that spring out of 
faith, but from the faith which is the root of works, that 
all are justified.” In other words, it is not by faith as an 
active or working, but by faith asa receptive or appropriating 
principle, by which we are justified; yet that which faith re- 
ceives is a power of life which must at once manifest itself in 
good works. It is but just to Luther to add, that he taugh 
most clearly and forcibly this inseparable connection between 
faith and works. I shall quote but one passage from his ad- 
mirable preface to the Hpistle to the Romans: ‘0 es zst een 
lebendig, geschdftig, thdtig, mdchtig Ding um den Glauben, 
dass es unmoglich ist, dass er nicht ohne Unterlass sollte Gutes 
wirken. Er fragt auch nicht, ob gute Werke zu thun sind, 
sondern ehe man fragt, hat er sie gethan, und ist immer im 
Thun... . Also dass unméglich ist, Werk vom Glauben zu 
scheiden ; ja, so unmdglich, als brennen und leuchien vom 
Feuer mag geschieden werden.’’ Comp. p. 140, No. 9.—P. 8.1 


CHAPTER III. 21-31, 


ee 


of the proof rests on the unity of God, Monothe- 
ism; but the context puts the weight upon the fact 
that the justification of the Jews and Gentiles as one 
divine fact—which therefore appears to be divided 
into two parts—must be traced to one and the same 
God.—The future dvzavooes is certainly not used 
for the present duxcvot (Grotius [more Hebreorum], 
and others), still less does it refer to the universal 
,udgment (Beza, Fritzsche); but it assumes the ex- 
perience thai Jews and Gentiles are already justified, 
in order to give prominence to the future established 
by it; namely, that Jews and Gentiles will be jus- 
titled. [The future (= presens futwrabile) ex- 
presses the permanent purpose and continued power 
of justification in every case that may occur; comp. 
the future in ver. 20 and v.19. Erasmus: “ Respexit 
ad eos qui adhue essent in Judaismo seu paganis- 
mo.’—P. §.]—Circumcision by faith. It is 
remarkable that there is not only a change of the 
prepositions é~ and dic, but also that the article 
stauds. with the latter, but not with the former. 
Meyer regards the change of prepositions, as well as 
the disappearance of the article from éz, as a matter 
of indifference.* Calvin observes in the change of 
the prepositions 2x and diva a certain irony: ‘Sz quis 
wult habere differentiam gentilis a Judo, hanc ha- 
beat, quod ille per fidem, hie vero Ex fide justitiam 
consequitur” (from Tholuck, p. 162). Meyer prop- 
erly regards this explanation as strange. But indif- 
ference as to the form of expression would be equal- 
ly strange. There seems in reality to be a double 
form of breviloquence here: He will justify the cir- 
eumcision (which is a circumcision by faith) by 
faith; for the real Jew has already a germinat- 
ing faith; and He will justify the uncircumcision 
(that which through faith has become circumcision) 
through the faith. Or, more briefly: To the gennine 
Jew, saving faith, as to its germ, is something 
already at hand, and justification arises from the 
completion of the same, just as the fruit from the 
tree. But to the Gentile, faith is offered as a foreign 
means of salvation.+ 

Ver. 31. Do we then make void the law ? 
The question here arises, whether ver. 31 constitutes 
the conclusion of the preceding train of thought, or 
whether it opens the new train of thought which 
begins with chap. iv. 1, and extends throughout the 
chapter. The former acceptation has prevailed since 
Augustine as the preferable one (Beza, Melanchthon, 
Tholuck, Philippi [Hodge]); the latter (conform- 





ka fee also Hodge, since Paul uses both forms indiscrim- 
imately ; éc, ini. 17; iii. 20; iv. 16; and dua, in ili. 22, 255 
Gal. ii. 16, and sometimes first the one and then the other, 
in the same connection. Comp. the English prepositions 
by and through. According to De Wette and Alford, éx 
mictews, by faith, expresses the objective ground ; da THs 
ristews, tough his (their) faith, the subjective medium of 
justification. Jowett connects é« miatews with mepiTouyv, 
the circumcision which is by faith, and thereby destroys the 
correspondence to the other member. Green (Gir., p. 300, 
as quoted by Alford) refers d1a tis ticrews to miaTews Just 
mentioned, by the insirwmentality of the identical ‘faith 
which operates in the case of the circumcised. Bengel: 
$+ Judxi pridem in fide fuerant; gentiles fidem ab illis 
recens nacti erant.*—P. 8.] : 

+ [Very similar is the interpretation of Wordsworth: 
The Jews, or children of Abraham, are justified owt of or 
Jrom (ex) the faith which Abraham their father had, and 
which they are supposed to have in him, being already in 
‘he covenant with God in Ohrist. The Gentiles, ot c£w, 
must enter that doer of the faith of Abraham, and pass 
through it (dua), in order to be justified. here is but one 
Church from the beginning. Abraham an¢ .is seed are in 
the household of faith in Christ, but they ‘aust live and 
act from its spirit; the heathen must enier the house 
through the door of that faith in Him.—P. 8.] 
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ably to Theodoret, Pelagius) has been maintained by 
Semler, and others, and by De Wette and Meyer 
According to Meyer, the Apostle, from chap. iii, 31 
to iv, 25, proves the harmony of the doctrine of jus. 
tification by faith with the law, by what has heen 
said in the law about Abraham’s justification. Meyer 
urges against the former view, that then tbis very 
important sentence appears merely as an abrupt cate- 
gorical assertion; and Philippi’s reply, that chap, 
viii. 1 continues it further, certainly does not relieve 
the matter, But Tholuck justly remarks against 
the second view, that then a yao, instead of ot», 
would be naturally expected in chap. iv. 1. [Be 
sides, the main object of Paul here is to show the 
true method of justification, and not the agreement 
of the law and the gospel—P. 8.] This much is 
clear: that ver. 31 constitutes the transition to 
chap. iv. But, in itself, it serves as the conclusion 
of the paragraph from vers. 27-80, in that it brings 
out the relation of the experimental fact that there 
are believing Gentiles—to the law. Paul had shown 
that the justification of the Gentiles, with the justifi- 
cation of the Jews, is to be traced back to one ana 
the same God. By this means, he says, the law is 
not made void, but established. How far estab. 
lished? The answer is furnished by the preceding 
verses: As far as the unity of God, which underlies 
the law, is glorified by the harmony of His saving 
operations among Jews and Gentiles. Particularism 
weakens the law, because it makes the law the stat- 
ute of a national God. The universal Monotheism 
of Christianity, proved by the universal justification 
of believers, first properly establishes the law in its 
true character, by making plain the universal charac. 
ter of the lawgiver.—The sentiment, Do we then 
make void the law? is sufficiently repelled by the 
emotional expression, wy yévovto, Far be it! 
by no means! But the opposite sentiment, We 
establish the law, has been already proved by the 
fact that the law is defined as the law of faith, and 
has been traced back to the God of the Jews and 
Gentiles. This is indeed extended further in what 
follows, yet not in the form of a continued proof, 
but in the form of a new scriptural argument. The 
question, How far does Paul, or Christianity es- 
tablish the law? has been variously answered ; 
see Tholuck, p. 168. Chrysostom, and others, say, 
that the salvation in Christ is the end of the law. 
Most expositors hold that the law is fulfilled by the 
new obedience, chap. vi. and viii. 4 [by love, which is 
called ‘‘the fulfilment of the law;” xiii. 10. Augus- 
tine, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Calov., Philippi.—P. 8.3. 
Tholuck thinks that the testimony of the vémo¢ ana 
the zeopyta is meant. But this is not a new 
iotavoe; nor would the continuation in chap. iv. be 
anew éctaver from this point of view; it is only a 
new proof for the righteousness by faith; the proof 
from Scripture. The Apostle glorifies and estab- 
lishes the law on a new and broader foundation, by 
representing it as a unit, by tracing it to its principle 
of life, and enlarging its contents from the Jewish 
particularism to the universality of the revelatiox 
of the living God of all men. Thus the Mosaic law, 
as the type of the Mosaic religion, is glorified so far 
as it is the representative of all the legal elementa 
of religion in general.* 


* (Comp. a long note of Wordsworth in loc., who assigna 
no less than twelve reasons for the assertion of ver. 21, viz., 
because the doctrine of justification is grounded on the testis 
mony of the law that all are under sin; because the sacrifice 
of Christ was pre-announced by the passover, and other sacri 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 
Frmst Paracrara (vERS. 21-26), 


1. As the Old Testament, according to ver. 21, 
has testified of the righteousness of faith contained 
in the New Testament, so does the New Testament 
—as the perfect revelation of God’s righteousness— 
bear witness to the holiness of the law in the Old 
Testament. : 

2. It is a defective and inorganic view to believe 
that, as far as the single attributes of God are con- 
cerned, in the New Testament His justice is less 
prominent than in the Old, in order that His love 
may appear more prominent. On the contrary, the 
revelation of His justice is first completed in the 
New Testament. It is here completed so grandly, 
that, in proportion to this completion, the Old Tes- 
tament revelation of justice may be regarded as still 
veiled. The same may be said of all the Divine 
attributes. In the New Testament they have a kill- 
ing and a vivifying—i. ¢., creative effec. The jus- 
tice in union with love is grace. In the Old Testa- 
ment, however, justice appears mainly in its punitive 
aspect. 

3. On the double form and kind of faith, see the 
Fxeg. Notes on ver, 22. 

4, Also on the dota &<oti, see Hxeg. Notes on 
ver. 28. As the dixavootvy is the internal part of 
the Divine ddfa, so is the want of dofa on man’s 
part the evidence of his want of dixcwoovyy. The 
same connection is likewise exhibited in the life of 
faith. The dofaceo 9a arises from the drxaova Fan 
(chap. viii. 30). 

5. The doctrine of justification. On the dvzau- 
ovr, see chap. ii. 18, and the section relating there- 
to. On the fact that it is under the dizarotc Pov 
that man’s utter want of personal righteousness first 
becomes prominent, see the Hxeg. Notes on ver. 21. 
The evangelical definition per fidem is opposed to 
the Roman Catholic definition propter fidem. The 
form propter jidem has a double sense. If faith is 
understood as merit, the order of the work of sal- 
vation is reversed, and its causality is transferred to 
man. It is very clear from the present tense dvzar- 
ovo 9 (ver, 28), that the Apostle distinguishes here, 
and throughout, between redemption and justifica- 
tion. Christ is, indeed, effectively the righteousness 
of believers, and virtually the righteousness of hu- 
manity, and so far could the redemption be once 
loosely denominated justification. Yet the Apostle’s 
usage of Janguage is far above this indefiniteness, 
and chap. viii. 30 proves conclusively (comp. chap. 
v. 18) that he regards justification as a part of the 


fices of the law ; because the law reveals God as a just Judge, 
who needs an adequate propitiation for sin; because the 
death of Christ is such a propitiation ; because Christ has, by 
His perfect obed ence to the law, established its dignity; 
because justification by faith obliges men to new degrees of 
love and gratitude to God, &c., &c. But these are all sub- 
ordinate points.—In one sense the law is abolished, as a type 
and shadow of things to come; as a killing letter, with its 
curse ; comp. Eph. ii.25; Gal. iii. 13; but as to1ts moral con- 
sents, as the expression of the holy will of God, as a rule of 
conduct, it was perfectly fulfilled by Christ, and ie constantly 
fulfilled by every believer in love to God and -v¢ v0 our neigh- 
bor. The decalogue is a national code in form, a universal 
s0de in spirit and aim. This applies to aif the ‘Ten Com- 
mandments, from which we cannot take out one (say the 
second, or the fourth) without mar ug the beauty, har- 
mony, and completeness of the ee. Christ has settled 
that question in His interpretative of the law, by the fun- 
damental principle of the magna cLarta of the kingdom of 
heaven, as laid down Matt. v. 17 ff.—P. S.] 





plan of salvation. The connection between the 
dvzotwouc——which grace effects in every believer 
after the xAjou—and the thaoucc, consists in this: 
that Christ, as the perfect dvzctwwa, is, by tha 
gospel, offered to men, that He is set forth as 
ihaotHovoy. (Lipsius, in a monograph entitled The 
Pauline Doctrine of Justification, ‘853, holds tas 
the duzevocivy is the condition of righteousness, and 
that every one is dizavog who is just what his des 
tination requires he should be. The author’s con 
clusion is, that Paul, in no single passage, compels 
us to divide the divine operation—the result of 
which is the (preliminary) human dizo.ootvy—into 
two distinct and separate acts, the actus efficiens and 
the actus declaratorius, in such a manner that the lat 
ter only may be called dvxcvotiv.)—The way for the 
Protestant doctrine of justification was prepared by 
the sound productions of the mysticism of the Mid- 
dle Ages; for example, in “German Theology.” * 
This book contrasts selfdom, or egoism, with entire 
self-surrender to God and His will, and thereby 
indicates the deepest ground for the sinner’s justifi- 
cation by faith. Justification, as the appropriation 
of Christ’s dvxclmwa, makes the gospel, through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, an individual and special 
absolution from the guilt of sin, which the believer 
experiences in peace of conscience and freedom. It 
makes the objective dvxaimwa in Christ his subjec. 
tive dvzavoctvy. Justification is essentially a pro. 
nouncing righteous, but by the creative declaration 
of God; therefore it is also a making righteous, in 
the sense that it is the communication of a new 
principle of life, yet in such a way that this new 
principle of life must ever be regarded as the pure 
effect of Christ, and not in any way as the cause of 
justification. The one gracious act of justification 
is divided into two acts: 1. The offer of the duzatoue 
for faith until faith is awaked by free grace; 2. Ac- 
counting faith as righteousness. The effects of jus- 
tification are, negatively, liberation from the guilt, 
the curse, and punishment of sin; and, positively, 
adoption or sonship, by which the believer’s filial 
relation—that is, the decision of his individual re- 
generation, and his translation into the state of peace 
—is pronounced. In the old Protestant theology, 
justification has been variously confounded too much 
with the redemption itself; while in our day, as was 
already the case with Osiander [died 1552], it has 
often been far too much identified with sanctification, 

[ Additional remarks on the doctrine of justifica. 
tion by faith, or rather by free grace through faith 
in Christ. 

(a.) Its importance and position in the theological 
system. It belongs to soteriology, the appropriation 
of the salvation of Christ to the sinner. It presup. 
poses the fundamental truths of the Trinity, the in- 
carnation, total depravity, the atonement, all of which 
were revealed before, as the Gospels and Acts precede 
the Hpistles. It is therefore not, strictly speaking, 
the articulus stantis et cadentis ecclesice (Luther), but 
subordinate to the article of Christ, who alone can 
be called the one foundation and rock of the whole 
Christian system (1 Cor. iii. 11). The doctrine that 


* [The Deutsche Theologie, or Theologia Germanica, ia 
the work of an unknown author of the fifteenth century, 
and was edited by Dr. Luther with a highly commendatory 
preface in 1516, one year before the commencement of the 
Reformation. Recent editions by Pfeiffer, 1855, and Rei 
fenrath, 1863. There is also an English translation b 
Susanna Winkworth, with introductions by Bunsen ana 
Kingsley, London, 1855, reprinted at Andover, 1856.— 
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Christ is the Son of God, and came into the flesh— | 


i. e.. was born, died, and rose again, to save sinners 
—is emphatically “the mystery of godliness” (1 
Tim. iii, 16), and forms the burden of the first Chris- 
tian confession (Matt. xvi. 16-19); its assertion or 
denial is the criterion of true Christianity and of 
antichrist (1 John iv. 2, 3). But justification by 
faith is undoubtedly a fundamental article of subjec- 
tive Christianity and of evangelical Protestantism, as 
distinct from cecumenical Catholicism, and as op- 
posed to Greek and Roman sectional Catholicism. 
It = mstitutes the material or life-principle of Prot- 
estantism (principium essendi), as the doctrine of 
the supreme authority of the Holy Scriptures in 
matters of faith and practice constitutes its formal 
principle (principiwm eognoscendi). It was never 
properly understood in the Christian Church, not 
éven by Augustine, until Luther, and the other 
Reformers brought it out into clear light from the 
Hpistles of Paul, especially those to the Romans and 
Galatians. The unbiassed philological exegesis of 
modern times has fully justified the scripturalness 
of this doctrine of the Reformation. Yet the best 
men in the Church of all ages, and the profoundest 
divines before the Reformation, such as Augustine, 
Anselm, Bernard, have, in fact, always come to the 
same practical conclusion in the end, and, disclaiming 
all merit of their own, they have taken refuge in 
the free grace of God, as the only and sufficient 
cause of salvation. ‘ Our righteousness,” says St. 
Bernard (Sermo V. de verbis Hsaie Proph., vi. 1, 2), 
“our righteousness, if we have any, is of little value; 
it is sincere, perhaps, but not pure, unless we believe 
ourselves to be better than our fathers, who no less 
truly than humbly said: All our righteousnesses are 
as filthy rags.” 

(b.) Definition of justification. It is a judicial 
act of God by which He freely acquits the penitent 
sinner, and adopts him as His child on the ground 
of Christ’s perfect righteousness, and on condition 
of a living faith. Paul has in his mind a judicial 
process: The righteous and holy God is the Judge ; 
man is the guilty culprit; the law, or the expressed 
will of God, is the accuser ; Christ, with His perfect 
sacrifice, steps in as a substitute ; the sinner accepts 
Him in hearty faith, or enters into Christ’s position, 
as Christ did into his; God, on the ground of this 
relation, acquits the sinner, and treats him as His 
own child; the sinner, being one with Christ, no 
more lives unto himself, but, the grace of God ena- 
bling him, unto Christ, who died for him, and rose 

ain. This is justification. 

(c.) Relation to the atonement, regeneration, and 
sanctification. Justification differs : 

(aa.) From the atonement (iAaouoc, thoeotngior, 
expiation, propitiation, Versithnung) and the conse- 
quent reconciliation (zatalhayy, at-one-ment in the 
old sense of the term, as used in the E, V., Rom. v. 
11, in German Versdhnung), 2. e., the reconciliation 
of God and the sinner by the self-sacrifice of Christ, 
which fully satisfies the claims of Divine justice, and 
draws men to God by the attraction of superhuman 
love. The atonement is the objective ground of jus- 
tification ; it was accomplished once for all time, but 
ustification is repeated in the case of every sinner. 

(bb.) From regeneration, or the new birth, This 
‘ps a creative act of the Holy Spirit in man preceding 
or accompanying the objective uct of justification by 
God the Father, and resulting in a subjective change 
of heart, which corresponds to the new relation of 
the believer as justified in Christ, 








(cc.) From sanctification. This isa gradual growth, 
beginning witli regeneration and justification, and cul 
minating in the resurrection of the body. Justifica. 
tion is God’s gracious act foward us; sanctification 
is God’s gracious work within us: the former is a 
single act of God, the latter a continuous growth in 
man. 

(d.) The evangelical Protestant (Pauline) doctrine 
of justification must be maintained : 

(aa.) Against Phariswism, Pelagianism, and Ra. 
tionalism, or the doctrine of justification by works, 
which, in various forms and degrees, glorifies humar 
ability and represents justification as a reward for 
man’s own merit (legalism, self-righteousness, work. 
righteousness). 

(66.) Against the semi-Pelagian and the Rosnish 
or Zridentine, as well as the modern Anglo-R aman- 
wing or Tractarian theory of justification by faith 
and works, which confounds justification with sancti. 
fication (justitia infusa ; ex injus o justus redditur), 
makes it depend on the degree of personal holiness, 
teaches the meritoriousness of good works (opera 
meritoria proportionata vite eterne; meritum de 
cougruo and meritum de condigno ; opera superero= 
gationis), and divides the glory of our salvation be- 
tween God and man. 

(ce.) Against ultra- and pseudo-Protestant Soli 
jidianism and Antinomianism, which destroy the 
law, as a rule of conduct, tear justification from its 
proper antecedents and consequents, and deny the 
necessity of good works. (Amsdorf, a Lutheran - 
divine of the sixteenth century, went so far as to 
assert that good works were pernicious or dangerous 
to salvation; while Major maintained the opposite 
thesis: bona opera necessaria ad salutem. The result 
of this controversy was the distinction that good 
works were necessary, not as a condition of salva- 
tion, but as the evidence of saving faith; and that 
not good works, but only such reliance on them as 
interfered with trust in the merits of Christ, was 
dangerous to salvation.) 

(dd.) Against subjective Spiritualism and un- 
churchly Manaticism, which resolve justification by 
faith into a justification by feeling, and despise or 
ignore the Church and the sacraments, as the regular, 
divinely appointed means of grace. 

On the doctrinal aspect of justification by faith, 
comp. Chemnitz, Coneil. Trident., tom. i., lib. viii. ; 
Gerhard, Loci Theologici, tom. vii. ; John Davenant 
(Bishop of Salisbury), Disputatio de justitia habitual 
et actuali, 1631, English translation by Josiah All- 
port, London, 1844-’46, 2 vols. (a standard work of 
the Anglican Church against the Romish doctrine) ; 
my Principle of Protestantism, 1845, p. 54 ff; 
Bishop Ch. P. M’Ilvaine, Righleousness by Faith ; 
or the Nature and Means of Justification before 
God (against the Romanizing doctrine of the Ox 
ford Tracts), Phila, 2d ed, 1864; Lr. James 
Buchanan, Zhe Doctrine on Justification: an Out» 
line of its History in the Church, and of its Hapo- 
sition from Scripture, Edinburgh, 1867 ; the respec- 
tive sections in the works on Symbolics; several 
recent dogmatic essays on the subject, by Dorner, 
1867, translated by C, A. Briggs for the Am. Presb 
Theol. Rev.., New York, April, 1868, pp. 186-214 
Riggenbach, in the Studien and Kritiken for Ap®l, 
1868, pp. 201-243; an article in the British and 
Foreign Evang. Review for January, 1862, which iz 
fully criticised by Forbes, on Rom. p. 125 ff. The 
exegetical essays have been mentioned in comments 


on chap. i. 17, pp. 75, 76.—P. 8.1 
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6. On thastye.or, thacwos, and amrohitonous, 
see the Aweg. Votes on ver, 25. For more detailed 
information, see my Positive Dogmatics, p. 813 fh 
As recent efforts have been made to set aside the 
true doctrine of atonement itself by refuting the 
view of Anselm,* it should be remembered that the 
defects in Anselm’s theory were acknowledged even 
in the Middle Ages, but that they cannot destroy its 
relative truth and value. The real idea of the atone- 
ment cannot be clearly apprehended without under- 
ttanding the meaning of compassion, of sympathy, 
of reconciliation in Christ, of the divine judgment- 
seat in the sinner’s conscience, and of the connection 
of judgment and deliverance in the sufferings of 
Christ as well as in the sinner’s conversion, 

7. God is the righteous Judge and the justifying 
God: (1.) In the same grace; (2.) In the objective 
work of redemption, or in justification by faith. 

8. When the Apostle, in ver. 27, contrasts a law 
of works and a law of faith as excluding each other, 
and then says in ver. 81: “We establish the law,” it 
follows that he only recognizes that antithesis in 
ver, 27 as one which the external legalism of the 
Jews had made; or as the appearance of the an- 
tithesis between the economy of the Old and New 
Testaments, but that his own view was based upon a 
deeper unity. 

9, It is well known that very much has been 
written about Luther’s so/a, ver. 28. This word is 
perfectly true so far as it is contrasted with ova 
vdwou, for the reading is ywoetcg toywv vouou, with- 
out works of the law. Therefore the sola is even 
positively exclusive. But does it also exclude works 
of faith? Answer: As soon as a work of faith is 
added to faith, it is made an Zoyov vyowov, a work of 
the law. If the work remains a mere phenomenon 
or manifestation of faith, it has no separate signifi- 
cance in itself. 

ge Donne, a standard divine of the Church of 
England, originally a convert from Romanism (died 
1631), in Serm. ii. on John xvi. 8-11, makes the 
following apt remarks on this sola fide: “Faith is 
but one of those things which in several senses are 
said to justify us, It is truly said of God, Deus 
sols justificat ; God only justifies us—efficienter ; 
nothing can effect it, nothing can work towards it, 
but only the mere goodness of God. And it is truly 
said of Christ, Christus solus justificat ; Christ only 
justifies us—materialiter ; nothing enters into the 
substance and body of the ransom of our sings but 
the obedience of Christ. It is also truly said, sola 
fides justificat ; only faith justifies us—instremen- 
taliter ; nothing apprehends, nothing applies the 
merit of Christ to thee, but thy faith, And lastly, 
it is as truly said, sola opera justificant; only our 
works justify us—declaratorié ; only thy good life 
can assure thy conscience, and the world, that thou 
art justified, As the efficient justification, the gra- 
cious purpose of God, had done us no good without 
the material satisfaction, the death of Christ, that 
followed ; and as that material satisfaction, the death 
of Christ, would do me no good without the instru- 
mental justification, the apprehension by faith ; so 
neither would this profit without the declaratory 





* ee set forth in his celebrated tract, Cur Dews Homo. 
An able and vigorous, but unsuccessful attempt to set 
sside the orthodox view of the atonement hag been made 
in America by Dr. Bushnell, The Vicarious Sacrifice, New 
York, 1366. Comp. also the English work of Young on 
Christ the Light and Life of the World, 1867, and Jowett’s 
eT on the Doutrine of the Atonement (Rom., p. 468 ff. 
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justification, by which all is pleaded and established 
God enters not into our material justification: thal 
is only Christ’s. Christ enters not into our instru 
mental justification: that is only faith’s. Faith en 
ters not into our declaratory justification (for faith ig 
secret), and declaration belongs to works. Neither 
of these can be said to justify us alone, so as that we 
may take the chain in pieces, and think to be justi- 
fied by any one link thereof—by God without Christ, 
by Christ without faith, or by faith without works, 
And jet every one of these justifies us alone, so as 
that none of the rest enter into that way and that 
means by which any of these are said to justify us.” 
Comp. my foot-note on ver. 28, p. 136.—P. 8.] 

10. Ver. 29. Paul did not need any longer to 
prove from the Scriptures that God was also the 
God of the Gentiles. The first phenomenon of the 
New Covenant: Blessedness of faith, speaking witk 
tongues, and a new life, was, with the Apostles, 
equivalent everywhere to scriptural proofs, and 
served for the exposition of the Old Testament. It 
was, indeed, the specific New Testament evidence 
which precedes with Paul the argument from the Old 
Testament in chap. iv. 

11, On the means by which Christianity chiefly 
establishes the law, see the Hzeg. Notes on ver. 31. 
The Judaism of the Old Testament first attained its 
universal historical glory by Christianity, and its 
thanks are due especially to Paul, who was so hated 
by the Jews. [Bishop Sanderson (Sermon on 1 
Peter ii, 16, as quoted by Ford): ‘‘ The law may be 
considered asa rule; or, as a covenant. Christ has 
freed all believers from the rigor and curse of 
the law, considered as a covenant; but He has not 
freed them from obedience to the law, considered ag 
arule,... Tbe law, as a rule, can no more be aboi- 
ished or changed, than can the nature of good or 
evil be abolished or changed.”—P. 8. ] 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


CHAP. 11. 21-26. 


The revelation of the righteousness of faith 
through Jesus Christ which is efficacious in God’s 
sight, It comes to pass: 1. Without the assistance 
of the law, although testified by the law and the 
prophets; 2. Hor all sinners, without distinction, 
who believe; 8. By the redemption effected by Jesus 
Christ the Mediator, who proffers the righteousness 
which is acceptable to God (vers, 21-26).—The testi- 
mony of the law and the prophets concerning the 
righteousness which is acceptable to God: 1. Of the 
law by its typical reference to the atonement; 2. Of 
the prophets by the Messianic prophecies (ver. 21), 
—The Apostle takes from the law what does not 
belong to it, and concedes what does belong to it, 
He denies: 1. Its alleged codperation in the right. 
eousness which is acceptable to God. But he con. 
cedes to it: 2, The testimony of the future atone 
ment (ver, 21),—The universality of grace corre 
sponding to the universality of sin (vers, 22-24),— 
What sort of confession should we make to God 
daily as evangelical Christians? Two kinds: 1. We 
are altogether sinners, and come short of the glory 
we should have before God; 2. We are justified 
freely by His grace, &c, (vers, 23-24).—Christ set 
forth by God to be a propitiation (merey-seat) 
through faith in His blood: 1. To what end? Te 
offer His righteousness at this (present) time; 2 
Why? Because in time past He could pass over sin 


CHAPTER 





III. 21-31, 14) 





by His Divine forbearance, and thereby shake faith 
in His justice (vers. 25, 26),—Divine forbearance 
(ver. 25).—God the only just One, and therefore the 
only Justifier (ver. 21). 

Lurner; “ All have sinned,” &c. This is the 
chief portion and central part of this Epistle, and of 
the whole Scripture. Therefore understand this text 
well, for the merit and glory of all works,—as he 
himself says,—are done away with, and God’s grace 
and glory alone remain (ver. 28).—Sin could be 
removed neither by laws nor by any good works; 
that must be done by Christ and His forgiveness 
(ver. 25).—Faith fulfils all laws, but wérks cannot 
fulfil a single tittle of the law (ver. 31). 

Starke: There is only one kind of justification 
in the Old and New Testaments; namely, that which 
is by faith in Christ (ver. 21).—To have a believing 
heart, is to hunger and thirst after the grace of God 
in Christ, and to appropriate the righteousness of 
Christ for our spiritual satisfaction and refreshment 
(ver. 22).—Do not make a wrong use of this passage 
against active Christianity, for God's image must be 
restored in us in the order of the new birth and 
daily renewal (ver. 28).—Grace and righteousness 
are the two principal attributes of God which are 
proved in the work of our salvation. Therefore one 
cannot be separated from the other, either in the 
cause or order of our salvation (ver. 24).—The faith 
which appropriates the blood of Jesus Christ and 
His expiatory death, and presents them to God the 
Lord, is the only means by which Christ becomes 
also our mercy-seat (ver. 25).—If you are ever so 
distinguished and wealthy, and are deficient in true 
and living faith, you can neither be justified nor 
saved (ver. 26). 

OstanpER: No doctrine must be accepted in the 
Church of God to which God’s word does not bear 
Witness (ver. 21).—Lance: The merit of the blood 
of Christ is not only the object which faith grasps, 
but also the foundation on which it firmly rests (ver. 
25).—Hepincer: Christ our righteousness! Oh, 
the glorious consolation, which screens us from the 
wrath of God, the curse of the law, and eternal 
death! No work, no perfection out of Christ; but 
faith alone makes us dear children of God—right- 
eous, holy, and blessed (ver. 25). 

BenceL: Under the law, God appears just and 
condemning; under the gospel, just, and yet justi- 
fying the guilty sinner. 

Lisco: The nature of evangelical righteousness 
is, that it is obtained by faith in Jesus Christ ; and 
it comes to ail and upon all who believe in Him. 
Like a flood of grace it flows to all, and even so 
overfiows as to reach even the heathen. It is there- 
fore a righteousness by faith, and not a righteousness 
by works.—In the work of redemption, God’s holi- 
ness and grace, justice and forbearance, are revealed 
(vers. 25, 26). 

Hevusner: The difficult question is now solved : 
“How can the sinner find redemption from his 
sins?” Christianity replies: Believe in Christ (ver. 
22).—How is the righteousness which God accepts 
testified by the law and the prophets? 1. By this 
means: all forgiveness, all redemption, is every- 
where described in the Scriptures as the free work 
pf God’s grace; neither the offering, nor man’s own 
merit, was sufficient for this end; 2. In the em- 
phatic prophecies of a future Redeemer (ver. 21).— 
Unworthiness before God is universal. This is the 
first prostrating word of revelation: Know that thou 








and must get something from God (ver. 23).—Christ’s 
redemption is: 1, A ransom (Matt. xx. 28) irom the 
guilt of sin (Eph.i.7); 2. A ransom from the pum 
ishment of sin (Rom. v. 9); 8. A ransom from the: 
dominion of sin (1 Peter i, 18; ver, 23).—The sub- 
jective condition of redemption is faith as a faith 
of the heart, which reposes its confidence on Christ’s 
sacrificial death—a faith that Christ died for me, 
This jor me is the great thing! (ver. 26.)—On vers. 
23-25, Remnnarp preached his celebrated Reformas 
tion Sermon (ii. 270) in the year 1800: “ The great 
reason why our Church should never forget that it 
owes its existence to the renewal of the doctrine of 
God’s free grace in Christ.” 

Brsspr: The law impels toward righteousness, 
but it does not confer it—There are not two ordera 
of salvation, one for Jews and honorable people, 
and the other for heathen and publicans; but there 
is only one for all—We are justified: 1. Without 
merit; 2. By God’s grace; 3. Through the re- 
demption that is in Christ Jesus (ver. 24),—The 
highest declaration of God’s grace is at the same 
time the highest declaration of His justice. 

J. P. Lange: The fact of salvation is also a mi- 
raculous work of God (ver. 21).—Redemption as the 
second and higher world of miracle in relation to 
the natural world of miracle-—Golgotha is more ex- 
alted than Sinai in respect also to God’s justice.— 
The lightning-flash of New Testament justice: 1. 
Killing ; 2. Making alive. 

[Burxirr: Vers. 24-26. We see here: 1. A 
glorious privilege for believers, justification ; 2. Its 
efficient cause, God; 8. The moving or impulsive 
cause, free grace; 4. The meritorious cause, the 
blood shedding and death of Christ ; 5. The finat 
cause, the declaration of Mis righteousness ; 6. The 
instrumental cause, faith.—Oh, glorious and all-wise 
contrivance, whereby God made sufficient provision 
for the reparation of His honor, for the vindication 
of His holiness, for the manifestation of His truth 
and faithfulness, and for the present consolation and 
eternal salvation of all repenting and believing sin- 
ners to the end of the world !—Marrurw Henry: 
Ver. 25. Christ is the propitiation—there is the 
healing plaster provided. Faith is the applying of 
this plaster to the wounded soul.—Faith is the bunch 
of hyssop, and the blood of Christ is the blood of 
sprinkling.—Dwicur devotes six sermons to the sub- 
ject of Justification, in which he treats of its nature, 
source, and means; duty of believing; nature of 
faith ; influence of faith on justification ; reconcilia- 
tion of Paul and James on justification ; influence 
of works on justification ; and justification by faith 
no diminution of motives to obedience (Theology, 
vol. ii, pp. 515-605).—CLARKE: vers. 23-24, Ag 
God is no respecter of persons, a]l human creatures 
being equally His offspring, and there being no rea- 
gon why one should be preferred before another, 
therefore His mercy has embraced all.—The redemp.- 
tion of Christ comprehends whatsoever He taught, 
did, or suffered, in order to free men from evil._— 
Hover: As the cardinal doctrine of the Bible is 
justification by faith, so the turning-point in the 
soul’s history, the saving act, is the reception of 
Jesus Christ as the propitiation for our sins.—All 
modes of preaching must be erroneous, which de 
not lead sinners to feel that the great thing to be 
done, and done first, is to receive the Lord Jesua 
Christ, and to turn unto God through Him. And 
all religious experience must be defective, whicb 


art a sinner, a poor sinner; that is, who hast nothing, | does not embrace distinctly a sense of the justice 
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of our condemnation, and a conviction of the suffi- 
ciency of the work of Christ, and an exclusive reli- 
ance upon it as such.—J. F. H.] 


On Onap. 11. 27-31. 


The exclusion of man’s self-glorification. Its re- 
sults: 1. Not by the law of works; but, 2. By the 
law of faith (ver. 27).—How are we justified? 1. 
Not by the works of the law; but, 2. By faith alone 
(ver, 28),—“ Only by faith ”—Luruer’s watchword, 
and also the watchword of the evangelical church 
of the present day (ver. 28).—The righteousness of 
the law and the righteousness of faith (ver. 28).— 
God, a God of all people, because He is only one 
God (vers. 29, 30).—Faith in the one God consid- 
ered as the source of the true kind of universalism 
(vers. 29, 80),—The popular saying of religious in- 
differentism: ‘‘ We all believe in one God,” is only 
true when we also believe that this God also justifies 
those who believe (vers. 29, 30).—The proof that 
the law is not made void through faith, but estab- 
lished, is supplied by both the deeds and doctrine: 
1. Of the Lord; 2. Of His apostles, and especially 
of Paul (ver. 31). 

Loruer: Faith keeps all the laws, while works 
keep no point of the law (James ii. 10).—[A passage 
in the preface to the Epistle to the Romans is also 
in place here: Faith is not that human folly and 
dream which some take for faith. But faith is a 
divine work in us, which changes us and creates us 
anew in God, &c.| 

Srarke: Faith alone justifies and saves; but 
you must not take away works from faith in order 
to beautify your sinful life, or it will become unbe- 
lief.—There are many forms of arbitrary will on 
earth, and yet but one way to salvation. God would 
save all men, and yet by only one way. 

Hepineer: Christianity, with its doctrine of 
faith, spens no door for sin, but shows how we can 
be obedient to the law with a filial spirit for God’s 
sake (chap. iii. 31).—QuesneL: The more faith in a 
soul the less pride there is in it. 

GuriacH, from Curysosrom: What is the law 
of faith? Salvation by grace. Herein God’s power 
is declared, not only in delivering men, but also in 
justifying them and raising them to glory; for God 
did not stand in need of works, but sought faith 
alone.—True, the word alone is not in the text lit- 
erally, but yet it is there in sense, as it is expressly 
declared in Gal. ii. 16, 17; without faith, nothing 
can justify, 

Hevsyer: Christianity unites humanity by one 
God, by one Father, who is the Saviour of all.— 
The unity of faith in grace should also establish the 
unity of hearts. 

Spuner; Looking at the subject in its true light, 
faith is not that which itself justifies man—for its 
strength would be far too small for this work—but 
faith only accepts the most powerful grace of God 
as a proffered gift, and thus permits man to be saved 
by it, instead of its really justifying and saving him, 
This is the great doctrine of this Epistle, on which 
every thing rests, and from which every thing must 
be derived, 

Laner: Therefore we judge, &c., and thus it 
stands (ver. 28). True salvation of the inner life a 
witness: 1. Of the true faith; 2, Of the true gos- 
pel; 3. Of the true God, 








[Burxirr: Ver. 31, The moral, not the cere- 
monial law. The moral law is established by the 
gospel; Christ has relaxed the law in point of dan- 
ger, but not in point of duty.—Henry: Ver. 27 
If we were saved by our own works, we might put 
the crown upon our own heads. But the law of 
faith, the way of justification by faith, doth forever 
exclude boasting; for faith is a depending, self 
emptying, self-denying grace, and casts every crown 
before the throne: therefore it is most for God’s 
glory, that thus we should be justified —MackNIGHT; 
Ver. 28. Faith in God and Christ necessarily leads 
those who possess it to believe every thing made 
known to them by God and by Christ, and to do 
every thing which they have enjoined; so that it 
terminates in the sincere belief of the dovtrines of 
religion, and in the constant practice of its duties, 
as far as they are made known to the believer.— 
Crarke: Why did not God make known this grand 
method of salvation sooner? 1, To make it the 
more valued; 2. To show His fidelity in the per- 
formance of His promises; 8. To make known the 
virtve and efficacy of the blood of Christ, which 
sanctifies the present, extends its influence to the 
past, and continues the availing sacrifice and way of 
salvation to all future ages.—Hopex: The doctrine 
of atonement produces in us its proper effect, when 
it leads us to see and feel that God is just; that He 
is infinitely gracious; that we are deprived of all 
ground of boasting; that the way of salvation, 
which is open for us, is open for all men; and that 
the motives to all duty, instead of being weakened, 
are enforced and multiplied.—In the gospel, all is 
harmonious: justice and mercy, as it regards God; 
freedom from the law, and the strongest obligations 
to obedience, as it regards men.—Barnes: One of 
the chief glories of the plan of salvation is, that 
while it justifies the sinner, it brings a new set of 
influences from heaven, more tender and mighty 
than can be drawn from any other source, to pro 
duce obedience to the law of God.—J. F. H.] 

[HomitericaL LirrratuRE ON JUSTIFICATION (in 
the order of the text).—Coconius, De Justificatione, 
op. 7, 180, T. W. Attrms, Serm. 1: B. Hitz, Serm. 
95; E. Coorur, Lead. Doct., 1. 20; M. Harrison, 
several sermons on Justification (1691); EH. Baruur, 
Serm. 2, 248; T. Boston, Works, 1, 581; S. Knieurt, 
Serm, 2,15; A. Funurr, Three Sermons on JSustifi- 
cation, Serm. 176; W.B. Cotnyer, On Script. Doct., 
329; Bisnop Hoxsart, Serm. 2, 832; W. Bripex, 
Works, 5, 364; C. Stuzon, Works, 15, 79; A, Bur- 
cuss, On Justification (Two Parts); J. Hootn, Serm. 
2, 217; W. Srevens, Serm. 1, 268; Bisnop Haut- 
rax, St. Paul's Doctrine of Justification by Faith 
Haplained, 2d. ed., Camb, 1762; T. Ranpoipn, Doc- 
trine of Justification by Faith; H. Worruineton, 
Dise. 315; 8. Disney, Disc. 125; P. Huronzson, 
Serm.; T. Youna, Justification, &c.; EH. Parsons, 
Justification by Faith, Halifax, 1821; J. C. Minuur, 
Serm. 359; J. Jounston, Way of Life, 85; T. T, 
Smits, Serm. 289; W. Suirtny, Serm. 151; J. 
Wuirrty, Serm. i, 413; J. Wester, Works (Amer, 
ed.), vol. i, 47, 885; vol. ii, 40, 236; vol. iii, 158, 
172, 259; vol. v. 87-442; vol. vi. 6-195; vol. vii 
47.—The Periodical Homiletical Literature on the 
same subject is very abundant. We give the prin- 
cipal artic’es: Justification by Faith (R. W. Lanpis), 
Amer. Bibl. Repository, xi. 4538; (D. Corry) Meth 
Quart. Rev., iv. 5; v. 5; (C. D. Prpanon) Lit. and 
Theol. Rev., vi. 521; Princeton Rev,, xii, 268, 561 ; 
Justification by Works,—J. F. H.] 
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E:auta Sectiox.—Second proof of the righteousness of faith: rrom THE ScriprurEs, and articularly 
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Srom the history of the faith of Abraham, the ancestor of the Jews. Abraham is the father of faith 
to the Gentiles as well as the Jews, because he was justified in uncircumeision as a Gentile, and because 
he received circwmeision as the seal of the righteousness of faith. David is also a witness of the right: 
eousness of faith, (He is particularly so, since his justification was that of a great sinner.) Abra. 
tam, by his faith in the word of the personal God of revelation, and particularly in the promise of 
dsaac, is a type of believers in the saving miracle of the resurrection, 


Cuap. IV. 1-25. 


What [, then,] shall we say then that Abraham our father, as pertaining tc 
the flesh, hath found [found according to the flesh]?* For if Abraham were 
[was] justified by works [as is assumed by the Jews], he hath whereof to glory [he 
hath ground of boasting] ;* but not before God. For what saith the Scripture ? 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted [reckoned] unto [to] him for right- 
eousness [Gen. xv. 6]. Now to him that worketh [to the workman]* is the 
reward not reckoned of [according to, or, as a matter of] grace, but of 
[according to, as a] debt. But to him that worketh not,‘ but believeth on him 
that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is counted [reckoned] for righteousness. Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness [happiness] ° of the man, unto whom God 
imputeth righteousness without works, Saying, Blessed [Happy] are they whose 
iniquities are forgiven, and whose sins are covered [atoned for]. Blessed 
[Happy] és the man to whom the Lord will not impute [reckon] sin [Ps. xxxii. 1, 2].° 

Cometh this blessedness Meads then upon the circumcision only, or 
[also] upon the uncircumcision also? For we say that faith was reckoned to 
Abraham for righteousness. How was it then reckoned? when he was in cir- 
cumcision, or in uncircumcision? Not in circumcision, but in uncircumcision, 
And he received [Gen. xvii 2] the [a] sign of circumcision,’ [as?] a seal of the 
righteousness of the faith which he had yet being uncircumcised [of the faith 
in the uncircumeision, zg mictews tHo &y TH axQoBvotia, or, of the faith which he 
had while in uncircumcision]: that he might be the father of all them that 
believe, though they be not circumcised [while yet im uncircumcision]; that 
righteousness might be imputed [reckoned also] unto them also:* And the 
father of circumcision to them who are not of the circumcision only, but who 
also walk in the steps of that faith of our father Abraham, which he had being 
yet uncircumcised [which he had while in uncircumcision].° 

For the promise, that he should be the heir of the world, was not to Abra- 
ham, or to his seed, through the law [For not through (the) law és the promise 
to Abraham, or to his seed, that he should be heir of the world], but through 
the righteousness of faith. For if they which [who] are of the law [oi & rouov] 
be heirs, faith is made void, and the promise made of none [no] effect [ren- 
dered powerless]: Because the law worketh wrath: for where * no law is, there 
is no transgression [but where there is no law, neither is there transgression 
of the law], Therefore i¢ is of faith, that i¢ might be by grace; to the end [in 
order that] the promise might be sure to all the seed; not to that only which 
is of the law, but to that also which is of the faith of Abraham; who is the 
father of us all, (As it is written, I have made thee a father of many nations 
[A father of many nations have I set thee; Gen. xvii. 5],) before him whom he 
believed,” even God, who quickeneth the dead, and calleth those tings which be 
[are] not as though they were: ; 

Who against hope believed in hope, that he might become the [om# the] 
father of many nations, according to that which was spoken, So shall thy seed be 
[Gen. xv. 5]. And being not weak in faith, he considered not” his own body 
now [already]** dead, when he was [being] about a hundred years old, neither 
yet the deadness of Sarah’s womb: He staggered not at the promise of God 
through unbelief [But with regard to the promise of God he wavered, or 
doubted not in unbelief]; but was [made] strong in faith, giving glory to God 
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at 


$1 And" being fully persuaded, that what he had [hath] promised, he was [is] 

£2 able also to perform. And therefore [Wherefore also] it was imputed [reck- 
oned]| to him for righteousness. 

28 Now it was not written for his sake alone, that it was imputed [reckoned] 

24 to him; But for us also, to whom it shall be imputed [reckoned], if we believe 

25 on him that [who] raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; Who was delivezed 
[up] for our offences, and was raised again [om again] for our justification.” 











TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—The reading in Lachmann, edpynxévat "ABp. Tov tpoTdtopa Hor, is not only mostly auther ti- 
cated (A. B. C., &c.), but, if well understood, it also gives the best sense ; and we regard the opposite reading, which is now 
generally favored, as an explanatory transposition. See the Exeg. Notes. [The feat. vec. puts "ABpadu Tov marépa (not 
ss pomdropa) yuav before cdpyxévar. Cod, Sin. sustains the reading of Lachmann, which is also adopted by Alford, who, 
however, brackets évpyxévac as being of doubtful authority, since it is omitted by the Vatican Cod. (see Tischendort’s edis 
tion, p. 1448). But it is indispensable, and abundantly sustained by the other uncial MSS, Meyer admits the weight of 
external authority in favor of Lachmann’s reading, but is disposed, nevertheless, to regard it as a later transposition to 
suit the connection of kata cdpxa with riv watépa nudv. The E. V., following the text. rec., adopts this connection, 
and Dr. Lange defends it in the Exeg. Notes. But with the majority of modern commentators, including Meyer, Alford, 
Hodge, I prefer to join kata odpxa with evpyxévar. This is indeed necessary, if we follow the lectio recepia, and it is 
perfectly allowable, though not so natural, if we adopt the reading of Lachmann. Im this case we must translate : 
What, then, shall we say that Abraham our father (forefather) found (or, gained, attained) according to (the) flesh (or, in 
the way of the flesh)—i. e., through his own natural efforts as distinct from the grace of God. Grotius: propriis viribus ; 
De Wette, and others: nach rein menschlicher Weise. Meyer takes odp§ here as the weak, unspiritual, sinful human 
nature. Abraham did indeed attain righteousness, but by faith, not by works. Codd. X. A. B, O*. sustain mpomaropa 
for the mwarépa of the Rec.—P. 8.] 

2 Ver. 2.—[Lange translates: er hat Ruhm, glory. kavxnpma (as also xavxyous) in the N. T., and in the LXX., 
means generally (not always, as Meyer says, p. 160) the object or ground of boasting, materia gloriandi; Rom. iv. 2; 1 
Cor, ix. 15, 16; 2 Cor. i. 14; Gal. vi. 4; Phil. i. 26; ii, 16; and sometimes, as in the classics, the act of boasting or 
exulting, glorvatio; | Cor. v. 6; 2 Cor. v.12; ix. 3.—P. S.J 

3 Ver. 4.-[79 épyagouéeve is well rendered by Luther: dem der mit Werken wmgeht. Lange: dem welcher den 
Werkdienst treibt. Meyer: dem Werkthdtigen. The word is frequent, and signifies a workman who works for pay. 
oeere and Howson, too freely: 7f a man earns his pay by his work. Young: too literally : to him who ts working. 

4 Ver. 5.—[T@ wh EpyaSoudve, to him who worketh not for hire—der nicht Werkdienst treibt.—P. 8.] 


5 Ver. 6.—[uakaptouor, in allusion to the Hebrew form STUN » Oh, the blessedness, or, happiness of. The N. T, 


of the Amer. Bible Union, and Robert Young, render sakdépios, here and elsewhere, even in the Sermon on the Mount, 
by happy, instead of blessed, which properly corresponds to evAoyyrés. There is the same difference between the Ger- 
man giticklich and selig. In a popular English Bible, I would retain blessed and blessedness where religious or clernal 
happiness is spoken of The E. V. is inconsistent, and, without a fixed rule, alternates between happy and blessed. — 
6 Vers. 7, 8.—[From Ps, xxxii., which describes the happiness and the condition of the forgiveness of sins, The 
following is a literal version of vers. 1 and 2: 


Bicssed (Happy) is he whose transgression is forgiven, 
Whose sin ts covered. 

Blessed (Happy) is the man 

To whom Jehovah imputeth not iniquity, 

And in whose spirit there is no guile. 


Ewald (Die Psalmen, 34 ed., 1866, p. 65) renders the passage thus: 


Selag dessen Missethat vergeben, 

Dessen Siinde ist verziehn! 

Seliger Mensch dem Jahve nicht anrechnet Schuld, 
Und in dessen Geiste keine Téuschung !—P. 8.] 


7 Ver. 11—The accusative r<pitouyy [A. C*. Syr.] does not really change the thought, but rather strengthen 
it. It is probably an alteration or oyersizht [caused by the surrounding accusatives. Th f iti Se ii 
attested by x. B. C2, D, F. K. L., &e.—P. 8,] F x ; SN ete ee 

Be Ge 12.—kai avrovs must be retained, contrary to Lachmann. [xa is wanting in x. B. Meyer defends it, 

® Ver. 13.—Ths év (tn) axpoBvortia miotews [x. A. B. C. D1., &c., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford}, 
The opposite reading is THs mior. rhs ev TH axpoB. [Recommended by Griesbach, adopted by Scholz—contrary to the 
majority of the uncial MSS. It looks like a mechanical adjustment to ver. 11. 77 is also to be omitted,—P, 8.]J 

10 Ver. 15.— 0 S€ is probably an exegetical correction ; though strongly attested by A. B. C., Griesbach, Lach- 
eee ertied: rec. reads of ydp, FoR where, which is supported by X’. D. F. K. L., while &1. favors of Sé, Bur 
where.—r. 9, 

11 Ver. 17,—émiorevoas, Codd. F. G., Luther [credidisti, dem du geglaubt hast, as if it ‘i 
quotation, instead of émiare vere vy credidit, which fs sustained by God’ Sin.—P. 8. E eS 

12 Ver. 19.—The od is wanting in the celebrated Codd, A. B.C, [and Sin.]. Also in Lachmann. According ta 
Meyer, this omission arose from regard to Gen. xvii. 17. It could also have been occasioned by the antithesis in ver, 20, 
ieee ae mperies ne ¥. K. L., Lat., Eyes a Piggies brackets it. See Exeg. Notes,—P. 8.] ‘ 

er, 1¥.—Lhe 57 1s wanting in B. F. G., &c. {and thrown out by Fritzsche and Ti : i 

x. A.C. D. K.L. Lachmann and Alford bracket its.) y a ee 
7 Bs Me 21.—The «ase 1s sustained by A. B. C., &c., Lachmann. [Cod. Sin. likewise favors kai, and Alford retains 

15 Ver. 22.—[The é after S16 i itt 1B i : 
Alford bracket rey eas to is omitted by B. D1. F., but inserted by N. A. 0. D3. K. L.. Lachmann and 

16 ‘Ver. 25.—[Luther, to whom above all others the Christian world is indebted for a lucid and forcibl iti 
Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith, has made a strange mistake here by translatiug Sun stacey. PoahOEe 


righteousness), instead of: Rechtfertigung (justification). ; . . ae v 
(re into the state and possession of oe o sop. auxetonys Je. the divine. act of esting, amas right, or putting 


CHAPTER IV. 1-25. 


od 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Remarks.—The theocratical Scripture 
proof for the righteousness of faith promised to the 
Gentiles as well as the Jews, Enlargement of the 
Mosaic economy of particularism by the develop- 
ment of the germ-like universality of the Abrahamic 
religion. Survey: 1. Abraham’s justification was 
& justification by faith, and excluded justification by 
works, It was therefore only a justification of the 
sinner, as is shown by the beatitude prononuced by 
David (vers. 1-8). The opposite is the Jewish right- 
eousness of works, 2. Jt was independent of cir- 
cumcision and the law. Abraham did not obtain the 
blessedness of justifying faith in circumcision, but in 
uncircumcision ; circumcision was then added to it 
as a seal of justification, Abraham was thereby set 
forth to be the father of the faithful, as well of the 
uncircumcised as of the circumcised (vers, 9-12). 
The opposite is Jewish particularism. 3. Justifica- 
tion is as universal as the promise, which constitutes 
even an antithesis to the law, Abraham’s justifica- 
tion is to him and to his seed a promise of the in- 
heritance of the world. This promise is not limited 
by the law. Such a limitation would make the 
promise void; for the law produces that wrath 
(6ey7), which looks rather to the destruction than 
the inheritance of the world. The promise is both 
conditioned and established by faith and grace (vers. 
13-17). The opposite is Jewish legalism, 4. Abra- 
ham and Christians have in reality the same right- 
eousness of faith. The analogy between Abraham’s 
faith and that of his believing children,—Christians : 
a. Tn relation to the same wonder-working God (ver. 
17). 6. In relation to the same conduct of faith: 
looking away from the contradiction of the natural 
life ; strong confidence in the Divine word of reve- 
lation and promise (vers. 18-21). ¢. In reference to 
the same operation (vers. 22-25). The opposite is 
the external and superficial contemplation of the 
worldly sense.—Or also: a. The faith of Abraham 
(vers. 17-22); 6. Application to the faith of Chris- 
tians (vers. 28-25). The opposite, in general, is the 
hierarchical formalism and ceremonialism. 


First PARAGRAPH, VERS. 1-8, 


[Paul exhibits Abraham as a truly evangelical 
character, as a man of faith, in order to confirm the 
doctrine that the ground of our salvation lies not in 
us, but outside of us in the free grace of God, and 
that this must be apprehended first by faith, before 
we can do any good works. James, on the other 
hand (ii. 21 ff.), in opposition to a barren orthodoxy 
and mere notional belief, represents Abraham as a 
man of holy obedience, who proved his faith by 
works. In the one case he appears as the champion 
of the righteousness of faith, in the other as the 
ehampion of the righteousness of life. Both views 
are right. Paul goes to the root of the mattur, the 
vital principle, which animated Abraham; James 
looks at the fruit produced thereby. Faith and 
works, righteousness and holiness, are as inseperable 
as light and heat, as the tree and the fruit, as cause 
and effect. Paul himself, after laying the only true 
foundation, as strongly insists upon a holy life as 
James. There is, in the Old Testament, an evan- 
gelical as well as a legal element; and the gospel, or 
promise, precedes the law which came in between 
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the promise and the fulfilment (ver. 20), Abraham 
represents the evangelical element, as Moses does 
the legal. Abraham’s faith differs from the Chris. 
tian faith, as the promise differs from the fulfilment 
of the gospel salvation, and as hope differs from 
fruition ; but the essential element, the ethical key- 
note, in both is unconditional confidence and trust 
in God’s truth and God’s mercy.—P. S.] 

_ Ver. 1. What, then, shall we say. The 
ovy announces an inference from the previous state- 
ment (iii, 29), that God is the God of the Jews as 
well as of the Gentiles, considered in relation to 
Abraham’s history and its significance, But our in- 
ference is not a corroboration (Meyer), or confirma- 
tio ab exemplo (Calvin). We have here rather a 
new proof, as deduced from the foregoing, namely, 
the explanation of Abraham’s history and of David’s 
words of faith, Likewise Tholuck observes, the 
ovv cannot be explained if, in accordance with the 
view of recent expositors, this verse be connected 
immediately with ver. 31 of the previous chapter.— 
The construction : It may be asked, first, whether 
the question should be read as one question, or two? 
Grotius and others have placed an interrogation mark 
after égo0vmeyv, and thus made two questions out 
of the sentence. Then dizowoctvyy is supplied to 
evonzéivar.—tf the cionuévav be taken abso- 
lutely in the sense of the Grecian philosophy, this 
division could be made more easily. Yet the chief 
question here is not, what should be said, but what 
is Abraham’s advantage ?—It may further be asked, 
whether zata caoxe relates to moomatOOe 
(zatéoga) or to evenxévosr. Lachmann’s read- 
ing: tt ov éootpev stenuivos “Afo, &c., [see 
Textual Note i, is the one most favored by the 
Codd. (A. ©. D., &c., and also the Sin.), ‘“ The sus- 
picion that the transposition of the zat& oaone [of 
etonnéva, rather.—P, 8.] is to be laid to the charge 
of the copyist, is strengthened when we see that 
such expositors as Chrysostom, Theophylact, Gen- 
nadius in Cicumenius, who read etienuévau xara 
ocoxo, nevertheless connect the latter with mary 
quov” (Tholuck, p. 167). De Wette, Meyer [Tho- 
luck, Alford, Wordsworth, Hodge], and most com- 
mentators, with the Peshito, connect xata caone 
with <teyzxévav, and not (according to Origen, 
Ambrose, Calvin,* &c.) with zwatéga 7uov. But 
in ver. 9 ff., the subject is circumcision; while in 
vers. 1-8, it is only the contrast between righteous. 
ness by works and righteousness by faith. There- 
fore, according to Meyer’s construction, rato 
oagxa should correspond to the 2£ teywy, yet 
not so that the two ideas should be identical, but 
that works should be embraced in the more general 
idea of zata cagzxo. The ocgt, in antithesis to 
the divine ayztwa, should then denote humanity 
given up to itself. Pelagius, Ambrose, and others, 
refer xata& oaoxe to circumcision. Riickert un- 
derstands the word as embracing both circumcision 
and %oya. While Tholuck consents to the now cus- 
tomary connection of the zata odexa with stioy- 
zévos, he does not grant that the works of faithful 
Abraham were Zoya zata ocexa; although Flacius 
would include likewise the opera renati, as performed 
by men and not imputed by God, in the opera carnis ; 
and Bullinger and others would make oae§ equal te 


* [Hodge quotes Calvin for the opposite view, explain 
ing kara odpxKa. in the sense naturaliter, ex scipso. But 
Calvin goes on to say: ‘* Probabile tamen est epitheti loce 
Patri conjungi,” and gives the preference to the construe 
tion with marépa.—P. 8.] 
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Koya, Tholuck therefore arrives at the conclusion, 
that Paul did not design to apply Christian justifica- 
tion in all its consequences to the patriarch, But 
how could he represent him here as the father of 
the faithful, if he would belittle or limit his justi- 
fication? We go upon the supposition that, in ac- 
cordance with the best Codd., "Afgau 0 meonatwg 
Fuov nate cogxe (ver. 1) is an antithesis to avtoc 
TAtio maVTOY THY TOTEVOPLUY, UC. (ver. 11), and 
to dg éorw zatro mavtwy yuov (ver. 16). The 
principal subject is, therefore, Abraham, the natural 
ancestor of the Jews; and if it be asked, What hath 
he found? the emphasis rests on ci, and this refers to 
the dizcwotadon mister yogis %oywy vouov (chap. 
iii, 28), and especially to ver. 29 also. As God isa 
God of the Jews and Gentiles, Abraham, the zgo- 
zatwg of the Jews, has become a zatye of Jews 
and Gentiles. 

Ver. 2. For if Abraham was justified [éd.- 
xavo 97 | by works [in the opinion of the Jews]. 
The answer assumes that the view that Abraham 
was justified by the works of the law, was already 
denied in the question. Yet this very thing was be- 
lieved by the legalistic Jew. “In the Talmud it was 
even deduced from Gen. xxvi. 5, that Abraham ob- 
served the whole Mosaic law” (Meyer).* The an- 
swer does not therefore assume an owéy [omitted 
before «£ vee or an ovdotvoty (Tholuck), because 
nata oaoxce [ver. 1] does not stand in connection 
with stienxévou, [? comp. Textual Note 1—P. §.] 
To the question, Which of the two kinds of right- 
eousness? it assumes the conclusion, that it was 
not the imaginary righteousness of works, but the 
true righteousness of faith. The supposition is so 
plain, that the Apostle proceeds at once to the 
proof.—Was justified by works. The sense can 
be: if he should be so justified, it could only be at 
a human tribunal, and not at the tribunal of God— 
as has been already described. But it can also be 
understood thus: if Abraham, according to the 
national prejudice of the Jews, has been really jus- 
tified by works, This is the more obvious view. 
Conceding this kind of justification, Abrabam has a 
xovyyua (materiam gloriandi), but not before God. 
Not before God, first, because no flesh is justified by 
works in His sight (chap. iii, 20); second, because 
we know definitely from the Scriptures that Abra- 
ham was justified in God’s sight, or at His tribunal, 
by faith. The édvzawy is made by Beza, Grotius, 
and others, to refer to a general opinion pronounced 
on Abraham; but by Calvin, Calov., and others, to 
an imaginary opinion, ander the supposition of an 
incomplete conclusion (the major: he who is jus- 
tified by works hath whereof to glory. The minor: 
but not before God. The necessary concluding state- 
ment: therefore Abraham is not justified by works).+ 


* [Meyer quotes Kiddush, f. 82,15 Ioma, f.28,2; Beresh. 
rabbu, f.57, 4. Tholuck says: ‘‘ The justification of Abra- 
ae oe God was a locus communis of Jewish theology.” 

eo We 

t [Calvin’s interpretation is given by him (ad Rom. iv. 
2) in these words: ‘ Hpicherema [émxelpnua, an attempted 
proof, an incomplete syllogism] est, i. e., imperfcc!a ratio- 
finatio, que in hane formam colligi debet: Si Abraham 
operibus justificatus est, potest suo merito gloviari ; sed non 
kabel unde glorietur apud Deum j ergo non ex operibus jus- 
tificalus est. Ila membrum illud, ‘ Sed non apud Deum,’ est 
minor propositio syllogismt. Huic attexi debet conclusio 

wam posut, tametst a Paulo non eaprimitur.” Similarly 
ritasche: Si sus bene factis Dei Savorem nactus est, 
kabel, quod apud Dewm glorietur .. . ; sed NON habet, quod 
apud Desm glorietur, guum libri s. propler FIDEM, non prop- 
ter pulchre facta eum Deo probatum esse doceant .. . 3; non 
est igiiur Abr. ob bene facta Deo probatus.” So also Kraus- 














THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 
Se ee nee 


Tholuck thinks, with Meyer, that reference to God 
cannot disappear from é@dvxavo 97, and he follows 
him, with Theodoret, in explaining thus: “ For if 
Abraham has been justified by God through works, 
he has certainly received—the perfect fulfilment of 
the law being granted,—glory, but not a divine 
glory, so far as such glory could not be traced back 
to God’s grace.” This explanation contradicts the 
previous suppositions: 1. That no flesh can be 
justified by the deeds of the law (chap. iii. 20); 
2. That no external fulfilment of the law in the 
sense of vdu0¢g %eywy is conceivable, but only in the 
sense of vomoc miotemc. A plain remark may aid in 
the understanding of this difficult passage: that 
Ovxzovove Fou always refers to a definite tribunal, but 
that this tribunal may be very different according to 
the different relations of dixcvotc 9. Thus the 
tribunal of Jewish national prejudice already men- 
tioned was very different from that of the theocrati- 
cal communion of faith itself, which the passage in 
James ii. 23 has in view (see the Commentary on 
James, chap. ii, Also, Ps. evi. 31, on the justifica- 
tion of Phinehas). It has been counted to him for 
righteousness—/rom generation to generation, see 
Tholuck, p. 172, thereon. What Theodoret says is 
certainly true: that true justification before God 
must glorify the love of God; but for this very 
reason no other mode of justification before God is 
conceivable. (Singular explanation of Semler and 
others: Has he glory? No; before God, not! Prot. 
estation.) 

Ver. 3. Flor what saith the Scripture ? 
Paul makes a true representation of Abraham in 
accordance with the Scriptures, in opposition to the 
false representation of the Jews.*—[But Abraham 
believed God, and it (viz., the believing, to mo- 
tevoos, Which must be supplied from éziateucer) 
was reckoned to him for righteousness, ’Ezio- 
tevoev 0 Afoncw tO GeO, nat eloyioGy KTH eg 
Ovucevcootyyy. Gen. xv. 6, Sept. The emphasis lies 
on éziotevoeyr, placed first, or the faith of Abra- 
ham as distinct from works and as excluding merit 
on the part of man. Aoyiler Dou etc dvnovoodyny, 
to reckon, or count, or impute to any one as righte- 
ousness, and consequently to treat him as righteous, 
is identical with dvxovdw (see p. 180). On the con- 


sold, Baur, Késtlin, Hodge. This interpretation would 
have been more clearly expressed thus: éxew kavxnua (mpds 
Tov Oedv)' GAA’ ovK EXEL KavXnKa mpds Tov Ocov. But it 
certainly gives good sense and falls in best with the yap in 
ver. 3. We explain thus: If Abraham, as the Jews sup- 
pose, was justified by works, he has reason to glory before 
God (for then he can claim justification as a just reward for 
his merits, leaving no room for the display of God’s mercy) ; 
but, according to the Scripture, he has no ground to glory 
before God, for (ver. 3) the Scripture derives his justifica- 
tion from faith in God or from something outside of him, 
and not from works of his own. Meyer, in his former edie 
tions, defended the untenable view that é .. . éducard@n 
was a question, and éyer. . . Oedv the negative answer ; 
but, in his last editions, he returns, with Tholuck and 
Wordsworth, to the interpretation of the Greek fathers 
(Theodoret, Chrysostom, Theophylact), which would ree 
quire in ver. 8, aAAd, instead of yap.—P. 8.] 

* [If ver. 3 contained the refutation of the inference, 
ver. 2, we would rather expect dAAd ri, instead of ri ydp. 
But if the refutation is contained in add’ ob mpds Oedv (Exee 
kavxnua), the ydp is in its place and gives the proof for the 
answer from Gen. xv. 6, showing that justification pro- 
ceeded not from any work which Abraham performed, but 
from God in whom he put his trust. Seenote on p. . 
Meyer, holding the old Greek interpretation of ver. 2, thug 
tries to explain the ydp: “Mit Recht sage ich: ob mpd¢ 
Tow Oedv, denn vom GLAUBEN, nicht von den WERKEN 
Abraham’s leitet die Schrift ausdritcklich seine Rechtfertig« 
ung her, und zwar als etwas durch ZuRRCHNUNG Empfang 
enes.”—P. 8.] 
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éroversy whether Abraham was justified pur idem 
througk the instrumentality of faith), as the Protes- 
tants rightly teach, or proprEr jidem (on account of 
the merit of his faith), as the Romanists assert; 
compare the remarks of. Tholuck, p. 173 ff; also 
the note of Alford in loc. Hodge enters here into 
a lengthy discussion of the doctrine of imputation, 
pp. 164-175, partly polemical against Olshausen.— 
P.S.] The quotation of Gen. xv. 6, is from the 
Seputagint which has changed the active verb 
MAM) into the passive éoyiodry. Paul uses 
the more prominent expression dé instead of the 
xat of the Septuagint. Different explanations: 1. 
Rickert; Paul incorrectly used the passage for his 
purpose. 2. Roman Catholic expositors (and Bucer): 
Abraham submitted to the authority of God’s word, 
and that gave value to his faith. 8. Faith in the 
promise of a large posterity was, in view of its 
object, faith in the promise of the Messiah who was 
to come forth from his posterity (A Lapide, Calvin, 
Gerhard, Calov., and others). 4. Implicit faith in 
the Divine promise (Bullinger, and others), Tho- 
luck adopts this view, though with hesitation. ‘‘ De- 
litzsch, on Gen. xv. 5, having more regard for the 
historical interpretation, says: ‘Every thing was 
contained in the person of Jehovah and in the prom- 
ise of a numerous posterity to Abraham, which was 
separately disclosed and fulfilled in the New Testa- 
ment time of redemption.’ But faith in a numer- 
ous posterity cannot effect the same nova obedientia 
as faith in a Christus satispatiens and satisfaciens 
can effect.” [Tholuck, p.173.] Further particulars 
on the nova obedientia of Abraham may be read in 
Gen. xxii. According to Tholuck, we should not 
introduce into the faith of Abraham the faith in the 
Messiah. But yet we must not reject it. According 
to the promise in Gen. xii. 3, the question in Gen. 
xv. 5—the passage here in mind—could not be the 
promise of a merely natural posterity. It is cer- 
tainly consistent with the principles of historical 
interpretation, when we are considering later decis- 
ions, to look back at the earlier ones which lie at their 
root. Meyer [p. 161] more appropriately remarks : 
“Tn the motetew to Yep on the part of Abraham, 
Paul has perceived nothing really different from 
Christian ziotg ; since Abraham’s faith referred to 
the Divine promise, and indeed to the promise which 
he—one who was the friend of God, and illuininated 
by Him—has perceived to be the promise which em- 
braced the future Messiah (John viii. 56).” 


Yet, under the supposition of the substantial 
identity between the faith of Abraham and that of 
Christians, we shall need to lay stress on the differ- 
ence in form: The faith of Abraham is the essential 
beginning of the specific faith of salvation in the 
Old Testament; the faith of Paul and his compan- 
ions is the completion of the same in the New. 
Faith in general, as well as in each of its particular 
parts, undergoes a great metamorphosis in its pas- 

_sage from that initial point to this terminal point. 


But it remains the same faith in substance. And 
the peculiarity of this substance is, that the Divine 
object, and its human organic reception, constitute 
an indissoluble christological synthesis. The objec- 
tive parts are: a. The personal God of revelation 
jn His revelation; and especially as the creative, 
wonder-working God, who can call forth new salva- 
tion and life; 6. His word of promise; ¢. The 
import of His word of promise—the future salvation 
of the nations with the seed of Abraham. Corre- 
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sponding with these, are the subjective parts: a. The 
living knowledge, perception, and reception of the 
revealed God; 6. Confident submission to the words 
of promise, against all the contradiction of sense 
and worldly appearance; ¢. The appropriation of the 
object of the promise as the principle and energy ot 
the renewed life. 

The operations correspond to this harmony of 
object and subject: 1. Justification. Freedcm of 
conscience before God, according to the measure of 
the condemnation of conscience. The peace of God, 
Gen. xv. 2. The sacramental, symbolical seal, Ger. 
Xvii., see ver. 11. 8. Confidence, and acquirement 
of new life from condemnation to death, or even 
from death itself—internal death. 

All these separate parts exist as germs in Abras 
ham’s faith. De Wette, after an ill-founded remark 
on the Apostle’s arbitrary dialectics and scriptural 





_application, admirably says: ‘‘ When the Apostle in 


this way unites the climax of religious development 
with the historical point of connection—for the de- 
veloping series commenced with Abrabam—he gives 
evidence of great historical penetration.” Comp. 
the Commentary on Genesis, xv. 1-12. 

Ver. 4. Now to the workman [to 08 
ZoyaCoutvm, Lange: Dem aber, welcher den 

erkdienst treibt]. The statements of vers. 6 and 
7 are two sentences, which establish the doctrine of 
justification by faith, as well in its divine as in its 
human character. The work does not reach up to 
God, His grace, or His heaven; but it belongs to the 
sphere of gain, and makes the remunerator the debtor 
—which cannot be said of God without impiety, 
But as God’s grace is exalted above the claims of 
merit, so is man’s faith exalted. The believer does 
not rely on merit, but on the gracious strength of 
Him who justifies the ungodly, and he receives the 
righteousness in proportion to his faith. The first 
sentence establishes negatively, that Abraham, ac 
cording to his relation to God, could not be justified 
by works; the second sentence establishes positive- 
ly, that justification presupposes a relation of God’s 
grace to the sinner. It is therefore clearly intimated 
that Abraham was a sinner; besides, the introduc. 
tion of David and his testimony proves conclusively 
that the justification is that of the sinner. But the 
root of the antithesis isin the éeyaComevog and 
the wy goyalomervoc; it is the continuation of 
the contrast in chap. ii. 7, 8. Those who strive un- 
tiringly, seek God as their only end; but partisans 
oppose God by their claims. The goyaCouevoc 
is not “the active man, whose characteristic is 
works” (Meyer), but he whose righteousness con- 
sists only of works, who relies on the merit of hia 
works, and whose basis of confidence and pride are 
works. Therefore, his counterpart is not an ods 
Zoyatousvog, but a wy éoy. 

Is the reward (6 vo 96¢) not reckoned 
according to (as a matter of) grace (xataH 
yoaovy), That is, the earned reward, in accord. 
ance with the law of wages and labor. The doyiteos 
Gov is a very flexible idea; in the case of works, 
denoting a literal settling up, a payment, according 
to the external guantitutive relations; and in the 
case of faith, a respectful valuation or reward, ace 
cording to the internal qualitative relations. But 
even in the latter case, there is no fiction, no une 
truth, but a decision in strict conformity with the 
actual condition. He who makes God his debtor for 
service rendered, reverses the poles of spiritual life; 
he conceits that God exists for his sake, and for the 
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sake of his external work. 
worker becomes a culpable debtor in the judgment 
of God. Faith is the return to the normal relation 
with God. Here God is the absolute majesty, the 
justifier, the source, the giver of all things, the 
infinitely merciful; and before Him the believer 
stands in the sense of absolute need, dependence, 
poverty, impurity, and guilt. But when the believ- 
er commits himself to the burning and delivering 
arms of God’s love, his guilt vanishes as the cloud 
before the sun—Not according to grace, but 
according to (as a) debt. The éoyalouevog really 
declines grace; he claims a reward for his merit. 
And in the same way will his reward be reckoned 
according to his debt. "Opeidyua, the debitum, 
according to the relations of reward.—It is plain 
that such a relation did not apply to Abraham, from 
the fact that, according to ver. 8, he obtained God’s 
grace; and this in a definite case, where the ques- 
tion could not be one of merit (Gen. xv.). 

Ver. 5. But to him that worketh not (for 
hire), &c. Meyer properly remarks, in opposition to 
Reiche, who refers the statement directly to Abra- 
ham,* that the sentence is a locus communis, and 
that it is left to the reader whether he will include 
Abraham in it or not. But, according to Paul, 
Abraham has certainly included himself. In the 
same way, Meyer properly observes that a@o<P7c, 
ungodly, must not be diluted into é&dvxos, unright- 
eous. Faith perceives that the foundation of the 
aduzta is the aoéfeve (chap. i. 21), alienation from 
God; and, because of its deeper knowledge of sin, 
applies to the grace of God. The moteview éxi twa 
cannot merely denote a faith in the direction toward 
some one, but a believing self-surrender on the 
ground of God’s grace (Acts xvi. 31, &c.). 

Ver. 6. Even as David. The introduction of 
David completely establishes the fact that the justifi- 
cation of man is a justification of the sinner, and 
that the believer perceives his sins; for, in relation 
to David, both his guilt and pardon were conceded 
by the Jews. And now David must also testify to 
this truth. ven as (xa9ameQ) indicates that 
David is quoted for the elucidation and proof of 
what has been said already in vers. 4 and 5. He is 
quoted, not as a universal example of justification in 
general, but in special proof that it is such a justifica- 
tion of the sinner as excludes the merit of works. 
[Vers. 7 and 8 prove clearly that the forgiveness 
of sins belongs to justification ; but this is only the 
negative part, with which is inseparably connected 
the positive part, namely, the imputation and appli- 
cation of the righteousness of Christ, and this con- 
tains the germ and power of sanctification.—P. 8. ] 
Tholuck; ‘‘ By the negative statement, Calvin was 
led to insist that the idea of the justificatio is ex- 
hausted with the condonatio peccatorum (Inst. iii. 
11). The same thing is done by the Protestant doc- 
trinal theology before the Formula Concordie— 
which first expressly added the vio9eoica, which is 
really included therein,” Compare, however, the 
Heidelberg Catechism, Question 60.+ The beatitude 


* According to Reiche, Abraham is the py épyagéuevos 
the aceByjs; and this word alludes to the Pia ys Ne of 
&braham, which is described by Philo, Josephus, and Mai- 
monides. Grotius, and others, have adopted the same 
opinion. 

t [This question of the Heidelberg Catechism, which was 
first published in 1563, contains ener the best ‘statements 
of the evangelical doctrine of justification, and clearly 
brings out the positive element, which Tholuck wrongly 
fates from the Form of Concord of the year 1577. It reads 
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Ps. xxxii, 1 and 2 is quoted from the Septum 
gint. [See Zeatual Note ®] The choice of verbs in 
ver, 7 corresponds to the substantives. The cvoyéa 
is a debt doomed to prison ; it is released, and thus 
abolished; the cwaetia is the ground of it, and is 
covered from God’s eye (1E2, MOD )—that is, abok 
ished by Him. 


SzconD PARAGRAPH (VERS. 9-12), 
Justification applies also to the Gentiles, It isa 
justification for all. 

Ver. 9. (Is) this blessedness [6 waxagua- 
1206, the pronouncing happy, congratulation, Selig- 
preisung|, then, upon the circumcision. The 
question now is, whether the beatitude described by 
David applies only to the Jews. The expositors 
have supplied different words: Tholuck [Stuart, 
Philippi, Meyer, ed. 4.], and others, géori; Meyer * 
[Fritzsche, De Wette, Alford, Hodge], Jéyetau [ comp, 
Heb. vii. 13; Mark ix, eh with reference to ver. 6 
(others, ztatev [Theophylact], 719 [Gicumenius], 
Zoyetov [Olshausen], yéyove). The Aéyetow has less 
foundation than éoré. [It is always safer to supply 
the simplest word.—P. S.|—Or also upon the un- 
circumcision? The also shows that the previous 
clause is to be understood in the exclusive sense; 
upon the circumcision only. [Some MSS. add uo- 
vov.—P, 8.J—For we say. The ya@ presup- 
poses that the Apostle has already mentally expect- 
ed an affirmative reply to the question, Or upon the 
uncircumcision also? [The form of the question, 
too, with # xaé, presupposes an affirmative answer 
to the second clause, and this implied affirmation is 
made the ground of the argumentation, vers. 10-12. 
De Wette and Alford—P. 8.] The co *_4fo. is 
certainly emphatic, as Fritzsche, De Wette [Alford], 
and others, maintain, though Meyer denies it; for 
the whole of the following argument proceeds from 
the person of Abraham. {For we say that to Abra 
ham faith was reckoned for rigliteousness,—P. S. 

Ver. 10. Not in circumcision, but. Accord- 
ing to Gen. xv., Abraham was justified about four- 
teen years before his circumcision, (ren. xvii. [Con- 
sequently his circumcision was not the effective cause 
and condition, but the Divine ratification of grace 
already received.—P. S. 

Ver. 11. And he received a sign of circum: 
cision [zal onuctov FlaPey megutouast j- 
Genitive of apposition [7. ¢., a sign which consisted 
in circumcision. Wan Hengel and Hofmann, prefer- 
ring the reading weguvtowyy to megutouys, explain: 
As a sign he received circumcision, as a seal (ogoa- 
yidc in apposition to oyweioy). Meyer objects that 


thus: ‘‘ How art thou righteous before God? Answer: 
Only by true faith in Jesus Christ. That is: although my 
conscience accuse me, that I have grievously sinned against 
all the commandments of God, and have never kept any 
of them, and that I am still prone always to all evil, yet 
God, without any merit of mine, of mere grace, grants and 
imputes to me the perfect satisfaction, righteousness, and holi= 
ness of Christ, as 1f I had never committed nor had any sin, 
and had myself accomplished all the obedience which Christ 
has fulfilled for me, if only I accept such benefit with a bee 
lieving heart.”’—P. 8.] 

* (This must refer to a former edition; for, in the 4th 
ed. of 1865, Meyer gives the preference to éori: * Als das 
sich von selbst versteheude Verbum wird am einfachsten éari 
gedacht (vergl. 1.9, Acts iv. 33, al.); weniger naheliegend 
ly MEE aus v. 6.°—P., S. 

[The order of the words is simply rhetorical and 
euphonic, and BS no emphasis to onmetoy. See Tholuck 
and Philippi—P, §,] 
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in the first case, oywetov, in the second, TLEOLTOMNY, 
- duglit to have the article, and explains: Hin Zeichen 
mit welchem er durch die Beschneidung versehen 
ward, empfing er als Siegyel—i. ¢., a sign, with which 
he was provided in circumcision, he received as seal. 
But the article is sometimes omitted where the refer- 
ence is specific, and where there is no danger of mis- 
take; comp. Winer, p. 118 f. oymetor, sign, 
token, symbol, mix. Circumcision was the sign 
of the covenant God made with Abraham, Gen. xvii. 
11; God, on His part, promising the Messianic xi7- 
govouta (Gen, xv. 5, 18), and Abraham, on his part, 
exercising the obedience of faith which was reck- 
oned to him for righteousness (Gen. xv. 6). Hence 
Paul represents it asa seal of the righteousness of 
faith, This was not only a “legitimate dogmatic 
inference” (Meyer), but, as Tholuck remarks, a his- 
torical necessity, since the sign of the covenant was 
granted in consequence of the faith previously shown. 
—P. 8.]—The seal. The seal denotes here the 
symbolical and sacramental sealing; from this, the 
real sealing of Abraham, which was given him after 
the offering of Isaac, Gen. xxii. 1, is still to be dis- 
tinguished (see the Biblework on Genesis xxii.) 
“Jt is also represented in the Talmud as the sign 
and seal of the covenant. See Schéttgen and Wet- 
stein in Joc. These words belonged to the formula 
of circumcision: ‘ Benedictus sit, gui sanctificavit 
dilectum ab utero, et signum (TN) posuit in carne, 
et filios suos sigillavit (BM) signo federis sancti ;” 
Beracoth, f. xiii. 1.” Meyer [foot-note]. Christian 
writers [Acta Thome, § 26; Grabe, Spicileg. Patr. 
i, p. 333] speak in the same way of the water of 
baptism as a seal [7 opoayle tot Jovtgot. A seal 
here means a mark of Divine ratification of a justi- 
fication already received, a ‘ signaculum rei acte,” 
not a “‘pignus rei agende ;” comp. 1 Cor. ix. 2; 
2 Tim. ii. 19. We have here an intimation of the 
true idea of sacraments: they are signs, seals, and 
means of grace, but not the grace itself. Circum- 
cision is not the covenant, neither is baptism regen- 
eration. A sign and seal can never be the substi- 
tute for the thing signed and sealed, nor should it 
be made a ground of confidence and hope; but it is 
all-important as a Divine ratification, and gives, so 
to say, legal validity to our claims, as the govern- 
mental seal to a written instrument. Without the 
seal of circumcision, Abraham would have had no 
certain guarantee of the Divine favor; and if justi- 
fication by faith is abstractly separated from the 
church and the means of grace, it becomes a subjec- 
tive fiction of man.—P. S.|—That he might be 
the father. The spiritual father is meant here. 
Abraham is the father of faith. ‘The conception 
of author, founder, is also contained in that of 
father; comp. Job. xxxviii. 28; Gen. iv. 21; 1 Mace. 
ii, 54;” Tholuck.—On the idea of Abraham’s 
Bpiritual children, see Matt. iii, 9; John viii. 37, 
88. Gal. iii. 8, 29, is a parallel—_That righteous- 
ness might be reckoned also to them. This 
means the sense in which Abraham, as a believing 
Gentile, has become the father of believing Gen- 
tiles. 


Ver. 12. And the father of circumcision. 
_ Prominence is here given to the life of faith, the 
proof of faith, in connection with circumcision_for 
faith. We remark on the language: 1. «ig tO etvow 
avtoy must be mentally repeated after zai. 2. tots, 
the dative commodi [ for those], comes in the place 
of faith, 8. Instead of adda nal tots otoryovor, 


we should expect add xa otovyotou without the 
article. Tholuck: “The xo cots is an unexamplea 
solecism in the Apostle’s language.” Theodoret, 
Herveeus, Luther, and others, have assumed a trans 
position: tote ovx, instead of of toic. Meyer and 
Tholuck reject this. Riickert defends the supposi 
tion of a transposition; Fritzsche excuses the ar 
ticle; Reiche defends it [so does Stuart; both regard 
it as a resumption of the sentence begun with the 
preceding toi, and interrupted by the ot é mzQ. 
Tomas ovorv, GAAe xot.—P.8.] It may be asked 
whether of ovx & meQvtomas uovov, GAA& xed o8 
otovyouvteg could be said. And this would cer. 
tainly be practicable, if we could place dytec¢ after 
uovoy, They are not only the people of the circum 
cision, but also those who walk, &c. The faith of 
the real Jews is not only here made prominent, but 
also their life of faith; no doubt with reference to 
the fact that these believing Jews, like Abraham, 
should be the humane publishers of salvation to the 
Gentiles. [totg tyveov, the dative after otovysiv 
is not local, but normative; comp. Gal. v. 16, 25; 
vi. 16; Phil. iii, 16; Meyer—P. §.] 


Turd PARAGRAPH (vERS. 13-17). 


Ver. 13. For not through (the) law is the 
promise to Abraham, or to his seed, that he 
should be the heir of the world. (See Gal. iii.) 
Ver. 13 does not simply establish the preceding 
(Meyer), since that is established of itself. The 
foregoing statement is indeed strengthened by the 
discussion which now follows (therefore: for); but 
the latter also sets forth a new privilege of the 
righteousness of faith, namely, its release from the 
law. See De Wette—Not through the law. 
The law declared only the possession of Canaan by 
the Jews; but the promise which Abraham re- 
ceived pledged to him and his believing children 
the whole earth as an inheritance—TZhrough the 
law ; that is, not per justitiam legis (Pareus, and 
others), but with the Mosaic legislation. [De Wette 
and Alford: “dud vomou, not, ‘ under the law,’ nor, 
‘by works of the law, nor, ‘ by the righteousness of 
the law ;’ but, through the law, so that the law 
should be the ground, or effictent cause, or medium, 
of the promise.”—P. 8.|—The promise (sc. 071) 
to Abraham, or to his seed. This is the great 
Messianic ézayyelia nat éoynv. The %, or, ex- 
presses the indivisibility of the promise to Abraham 
and his seed—that is, his believing seed (Gal. iii. 9) 
—and cannot be replaced by xa, or be divided thus: 
neither to Abraham nor his seed (Meyer). Abraham 
inherits with his seed, and his seed inherits with 
Abraham (see Matt. viii. 11; Heb. xi.). According to 
Estius, Olshausen, and others, the seed is Christ, 
conformably to Gal. iii, 16. Meyer says: “ Not 
Christ ;” which is just as incorrect as the limitation 
of the seed to Christ—That he should be the 
heir of the world [16 xAneovouory ato» 
zsivav xoomov]. The té introduces an explana- 
tory declaration of the import of the promise. The 
autdég refers to Abraham, because he, in his person, 
represents also his seed. “In the promises, Gen, 
xiii, 15; xvii. 8; xxii. 17, 18, the blessing bestowed 
on Abraham in chap. xii. is expressly transferred te 
his seed;”’ Tholuck, It may be asked now, Where 
has this promise of the possession of the world heen 
given to Abraham? The promises which the Old 
Testament furnishes in reference to the hereditary 
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possession of Abraham seem t: include only the 
land of Camaan; Gen, xii. 7: “Unto thy seed will 
I give this land” (Canaan); chap, xiii, 14,15: “ Lift 
up now thine eyes, and look from the place where 
thou art, northward, and southward, and eastward, 
and westward: for all the land which thou seest, to 
thee will I give it, and to thy seed forever ;” chap. 
xv. 18: “From the river of Egypt unto the great 
river, the river Euphrates;” chap. xvii. 8: “ All 
the land of Canaan;” chap. xxii. 17: “Thy seed 
shall possess the gate of his enemies”? (comp, chap. 
xxvi. 8, the repetition of the promise to Isaac; and 
Exod. vi. 4, the legal establishment). In all these 
there is no promise of the inheritance of the world. 
It is not correct to consider xdowog and yz as identi- 
cal. Thus Meyer says: “The hereditary possession 
of the land of Canaan, which was promised to Abra- 
ham and his posterity (Gen. xii. 7, &c.), was regard- 
ed in the Jewish christology as the government of 
the world by the Messianic theocracy, which was sup- 
posed to be typically indicated in Gen. xxii. ‘_Adra- 
hamo patri meo Deus possidendum dedit C&LUM ET 
TERRAM;’ Tanchuma, p. 163, 1; see also Wetstein. 
The idea of the Messianie sovereignty of the world, 
which underlies this Jewish particularistic view, is 
not set aside in the New Testament, but it is brought 
out by Christ Himself (Matt. v. 5) in allegorical form 
(Matt. xix. 28 ff.; Luke xxii. 30; Matt. xxv. 21), 
divested of its Judaistic notion, and elevated to 
christological truth. It is necessary, because of the 
universal sovereignty to which Christ Himself is ex- 
alted (Matt. xxviii. 18; John xvii. 5; Phil. ii. 9; 
Eph. iv. 10, &.); and because of the necessary com- 
munion between His disciples and Himself.” But 
we can hardly suppose that the Apostle would here 
apply against the Jews the promise of the land of 
Canaan to the Jews, in its higher signification, We 
must keep in view the significant passage, Gen. xxii. 
17, 18: ‘“‘ Blessing I will bless thee, and muiltiply- 
ing J will multiply thy seed as the stars of the heay- 
en, and as the sand which is upon the sea-shore ; and 
thy seed shall possess the gate of his enemy. And 
in thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed.” Here we have the germ of the same prom- 
ise (Origen, Chrysostom, Bengel, and others). Su- 
periority is declared by the very position of the one 
who blesses, and the earth itself is meant by the 
nations of the earth. Tholuck remarks, on the con- 
trary, that by xoawog we must then understand the 
onéowe itself, so far as it is led to faith, and that 
this cannot be regarded at once as xAyooveuog and 
rAnoovoutc. But the omégwe, as the organ of the 
world’s conversion, must be distinguished from the 
o7éowa, as the converted world. God is the inherit- 
ance of believers, as believers are the inheritance 
of God. De Wette, in summing up the different 
explanations, says: “4 zingovoute tov xocuou is 
not an indefinite allegorical blessedness (Flatt); not 
the reception of all nations into the theocracy (Me- 
lanchthon, Beza, Bengel, Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
&c.); not the possession of Canaan and some adja- 
cent countries, ‘gue felicitas arcanam gerebat ima- 
ginem ceterne felicitatis’ (Grotius); nor of the earth 
(Rosenmiiller, Koppe, Kéllner, Riickert), in the sense 
of the political sovereignty of the world; nor is it a 
possession of the future world (Calov.*) ; still less of 


* [By a typographical mistake, the original, in the sec- 
td as well as the first edition, reads Calvin, instead of 
Calovius, who was a fierce Lutheran polemic of the seven- 
feenth century, and author of the Biblia illustrata, in refue 
tatiou of the commentaries of Grotius.—P. S.] 











the beneficta spiritualia (Bald.), or sub typo terra 
Canaan non modo spes coelestis vite, sed plena a 
solida Dei benedictio (Calvin); but it is the dominion 
over the world, which, with all its opposing forces, 
shall be suk jected to Christ and the Christians (Reiche, 
Meyer, Fritzsche).” Obviously too many negations! 
—We must bear in mind, that in the Messianic prom- 
ise given to Abraham, the struggle and the dominion 
are indicated only finally; the chief idea is the bless. 
ing. If all the nations of the earth were to be really 
blessed by Abraham’s seed, then his seed must be 
able to dispose of a world of blessing. [The prom- 
ise will be literally fulfilled when the kingdoms of 
the world are given to the people of the Most High, 
and Christ will rule with His saints forever and ever; 
Dan. vii. 27; Apoc. xi. 15; xii. 10; Matt. v. 5; 2 
Tim. ii, 12.—P. §.]—By the righteousness of 
faith. This was the fundamental gift by which the 
promise of the world was conditioned. Meyer thinks 
that, because of the date of the justification, Gen. xv. 
[2. ¢., after the promise had been given; Gen. xii. 3, 
7; xiii. 15, 16.—P.8.], Paul must have here in mind 
only later passages [xv. 18; xvii. 8, where the prom- 
ise is repeated.—P. 8.]. But, according to Gen. xii., 
Abraham’s life of faith had begun at the time of his 
emigration. [The faith of Abraham covered the 
whole period of the promise, which was made and 
repeatedly confirmed to his faith.—P. 8. ] 

Ver. 14. For if they who are of the law. 
Proof that Abraham’s believing children, but not 
they who, in contrast with them, rely on the law and 
its deeds, shall inherit the world. The vomoc, ac- 
cording to Flatt, the moral law; according to Meyer, 
the Mosaic law; both, according to Tholuck. The 
Apostle is certainly not concerned here exclusively 
with the idea of the Mosaic #owos, as such, but 
rather with the idea of the legal standpoint, or of 
the law, considered abstractly in itself, and in con. 
trast with the promise. And it may be said of the 
natural moral law, too, that it worketh wrath. O¢ 
éx vomov are not people who are still under the 
law as such, but whose life-principle is the law, 
and who wish to be justified by the law. [os é« 
y6uwou, those of law = adherents of the law, legal- 
ists. This periphrase is of frequent occurrence ; 
comp. of & égov9eiac, those of self-seeking = self: 
seeking partisans; ii. 8; ot & megvtowye, the cir- 
cumeised; iv. 12; Tit. i, 10; Acts x.45; xi. 2; 
ot &x motes, the believers; Gal. iii. 7, 9; Rom. 
iv. 16; o& &é “Jogand, the Israelites; Rom. ix. 6, 
&e.; comp. Xenoph., Anadb. i. 2, 18, ot & tHe 
eyoode, the market people. The preposition é 
(out of) indicates here the origin and character,— 
P. S.J|—Be heirs, faith is made void. At the 
time when this decisive word was uttered, it had nos 
only a great spiritual, but also a great propheticat 
meaning. Judging from external signs, it was mora 
probable that the Jews, rather than the Christians, 
would inherit the earth. They had a powerful promi. 
nence, wide dissemination, and synagogues all over 
the world. But the Apostle was sure of his cause, 
and wished clearly to distinguish the future of faith 
from the future of that darkened legalism. Yet his 
thought is not: if the legalists are heirs, believers 
cannot be; but, if the legalists are heirs, there will 
be no inheritance of the promise at all. Faith ig 
made void—that is, it loses its import, the right. 
eousness of faith—by wrath in the conscience; the 
promise is made powerless by the wrath of histori 
cal judgments, because it was only intended for faith. 

Ver, 15. Because the law worketh wrath 
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The operation of the law is to reveal sin and to 
represent it as transgression, as well in the con- 
science as in the life itself. Therefore it produces 
wrath, which, according to the Divine sentence and 
government, bursts forth from the internal and ex- 
ternal life as the severé judgment of dissolution and 
of death. For where there is no law, neither 
is there transgression (of the law); and where 
there is no transgression, there is no wrath. But 
inversely, the law fully reveals transgression, and, 
with transgression, wrath and condemnation to death. 
The proof that the law worketh wrath, is therefore 
negative. This operation is meant to apply first of 
all to the Mosaic law, as is proved by Rom. v. 18, 
14, particularly by the distinction between ducotica 
and zagaPao (see 1 Tim. ii, 14; Gal. iii, 19). 
Tholuck quotes Augustine; ‘‘ Sine lege potest esse 
quis iniquus, sed non prevaricator,” and says that 
“this difference has generally been observed ever 
since. But where it has not been observed, such 
moageounvetor have arisen, as with Luther (on Gal. 
iii. 19), who introduces, from chap. vii. 5; v. 20, 
the thought that the lust of sin is dormant without 
the law.” Tholuck also properly remarks, that the 
axiom of chap. v. 13, &wagtia dé otx éddoyeitae 
“4G Ovtos vOmov, can be understood only relatively 
of a less quantity of guilt, as is proved by the judg- 
ment of the Deluge, and other judgments. He quotes 
Thomas Aquinas: “ Ht tamen omne peccatum potest 
dict prevaricatio, in quantum legem naturalem trans- 
greditur.” [But Thomas adds: “ Gravius tamen est 
transgredi simul legem naturalem et legem seriptam, 
quam solam legem nature. Et ideo lege data crevit 
prevaricatio et majorem iram promeruit.”| Yet the 
Eddoyeitaw of chap. v. 13 is to be emphasized so as 
to denote God’s real reckoning with the sinner by 
His law, which first causes the natural punishment 
of the sinner to assume the clear blaze of wrath. 
Man can obtain salvation only by this passage through 
the judgment of death. For this-reason the Apos- 
tle does not deny the necessity of the law; but with 
him it is a means for an end, and constitutes the 
pedagogic point of transition for the pious under the 
law (70 vowoy, chap. vi. 14, 15). But people of 
the law (0é é vouov), who seek justification é& toywy 
(chap. iv. 2) because they are in feeling é& gg. 9«tasc 
(chap. ii. 8), make the means an end. They seek 
their life in the single precepts and observance of 
the law, in pride in the possession of the law, and in 
the settlement of their account with God; and by 


this course they find their existence in the fire of | 


rath, but, unlike the salamander, they find no com- 
¥ in the fire. They do not make the law their 
preparation for faith, but the antithesis of faith; and 
they endeavor, by the fire of their fanaticism, to en- 
tice from a joyous and bright life those who are 
happy in faith, and to draw them into their own 
gloomy heat. For other explanations of 6974, see 
Tholuck. Cocceius: The ceremonial law is the ema- 
nation of wrath; J. Miiller: 6gy7 must be under- 
stood subjectively—the consciousness of wrath; Me- 
lanchthon: The doy7 is the sinner’s wrath toward 
the avenging God. 

Ver, 16. Therefore it is of faith. The infer- 
ence from vers. 14, 15. That cannot be; therefore 
this must stand true. “Hx mwiotews. Supply: 
9 xAnoovonia yivetow (Beza, Bengel) ; 4 Eroyyehicn 
ai ABo. tot nai TH Gméeuaty avtod (Grotius, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck in earlier editions, and others) ; 
dixcvoct'vy (Luther); or, better, of xAygovduor stot 


(Meyer, De Wette, and Tholuck, referring to ver. | P. 8.) 








14, where 2x miotemc and éx vowov appear as an 
titheses). This last seems the most appropriate ; ye. 
in ver, 14 we read not ot xAyoorvouor, but. at éx 
vouovu—xAnoovonor; and further on it is ot é 
atotewc. Therefore, we must merely supply either 
zAngovouor or 2o7).— That it might be by grace. 
Faith is here plainly denoted the homogeneous organ 
of grace. It is grace, and not man’s faith, that is 
the source of that general surety of God’s promise; 
but grace makes faith the organ, just as wrath mani- 
fests itself in the work of the law. vt» denotes 
here the consistency of the principle of faith, which 
certainly rests upon a Divine determination, Tho- 
lack supplies gov. 

In order that the promise might be sure to 
all the seed [<ic to elvau PePatay tyy émayyediay 
Movtt tH onéguatv]. The ei¢ denotes the result 
designed by God—that the promise of His grace be 
communicated to faith. By this determination the 
fact is secured, that the promise holds good for his 
collective seed—that is, for his entire spiritual pos- 
terity—Not to that only which is of the law, 
&. The tH &% tot’ vonov denotes here the 
historical origin of the whole body of faithful Jews. 
The t@ @% mtortewc, as antithesis, denotes the 
faithful Gentiles. They form a totality by which 
Abraham is the father of all (see vers. 11, 12). 

Ver. 17. As it is written. Gen. xvii. 5; 
where a natural posterity of many nations is prom- 
ised to Abraham in relation to his name.* Yet thia 
promise has its ground in his faith (vers. 18, 19), and 
hence Paul very properly regarded it as the type of 
his spiritual posterity. The spiritual relation is also 
implied in the Divine appointment, té9exad oe.— 
[It was] in the sight of him whom he believed 
[uatévavte ov éxiotevoey Geovt]. On 
account of the connection with what has preceded, 
the difficult word zotévavt, must be here explained 
[as far as the construction is concerned]. 1. Luther 
follows the reading éziotevaac [before God, whom 
thow hast believed | of the Codd. F. G., It., and others, 
and finds here a continuation of God’s words. An 
attempt to explain the connection. 2. Bretschnei- 
der: “in view of which word,” of sc. stoyuévou. 
8. Meyer, Tholuck [Alford, Hodge], and others: 
The quotation, xa9vic—oe, is parenthetical [so also 
in the E. V.], and xatévavt, must be connected with 
Og gots mato navtwy Huo [t. é., Abraham is the 
father of us all, not physically, but spiritually, in 
the sight and estimation of God, with whom there 
are no obstacles of nature or time.—P.S.] Meyer 
[and also Winer, Gramm., p. 156, 7th ed.] thus 
resolves the attraction: zatévayt, tov. Seot, zaré- 
vorty ov émtatevoe [4. ¢., before God, before whom, 
or, in whose sight he believed |, according to the anal. 
ogous attraction of Luke i. 4; and rejects the more 
common resolution [adopted also by Fritzsche] of 
the attraction zatévavty Oot, w émtotevoe [before 
God, whom he believed—a form of attraction with 
the dative, which is very unusual; see Winer, p. 
156, and Meyer in loc—P. S.J. See Meyer, for 
other attempts at construction. But what are we te 


* [Abraham, DOMAIN = DMA Pir ON, Sather of 
a multitude, the new significant name given to Abram 
DIS, ¢. ¢., father of ek-ation, high father, Gen. xvii. 5° 
xviii. 18.—P. 8.] 

{ [Lange makes a period after the quotation from Gen, 
xvii. 5, and then translates: Angesichis [war's] des Goltes, 
dem er Glauben hielt. He supplies éyévero, and commences 
here a new paragraph. See his interpretation below.- 
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anderstaad by the expression: he is the father of us 
all before God? The idea of a substitution by Abra- 
ham, which might easily be inferred from the lan- 
guage, would be foreign to the Apostle. 4. We 
supply éyéveto [before xatévevtv], and explain 
thus; As it is written, “I have made thee a father 
of many nations ;” it took place in the presence of 
God, or, it came to pass there, in the place where he 
stood believing before God, that he was made the 
father of many nations; before Him, namely, God, 
&e. He who is justified, who receives God’s prom- 
ise, stands before God. [Philippi, without paren- 
thesizing xo9Gs—oe, supplies after this quotation: 
And as such—viz., as father of nations—he stands 
in the sight of God, &c.—P. 8.] 


Fourra PARAGRAPH (vERS. 17-25). 
A.—Abraham’s Faith (vers. 17-22). 


Ver. 17. Before him whom he believed, 
wven God. Explanations of coram [xatévayv- 
tv, literally, down over against, opposite to, like 
the classical xatevartioy; then = zatevwmoy, co- 
ram, so here, and often in the LXX., for 72D — 
P.S.]: 1. According to the will (Reiche). 2. Ac- 
cording to the decision (Riickért, and others). 8. Vi 
atqgue potestate divina (Koppe). 4. Before God’s 
ormmiscience (Olshausen), 5. Meyer [p. 178, foot- 
note]: “We must leave it without explanation. 
Abraham is represented as standing before God who 
has appeared to him.” But it denotes the first 
element of the Abrahamic faith. Abraham, as the 
friend of God, stands in the view of the living God 
of revelation, the speaking God, who is at the same 
time the God of miracles and new creations; and it 
is while Abraham is there, that he is appointed the 
father of many nations. (Theodoret, Theophylact, 
and others, have explained xatévorts as equal to 
ouolos TH 923 Grotius has divided the sentence 
into question and answer; see Meyer). — Kacé- 
yavtv ov éxiotevoey, standing before Him, he 
believed the promise on the spot. 

Who quickeneth the dead. [The present 
tense Cwozovotytoc and xahovvtos is used to 
indicate the continued manifestation of God’s crea- 
tive power in every physical and in every spiritual 
birth—P. 8.] “The Cwomovety tove vexoorc 
is the solemn characteristic of the omnipotent God,” 
says Meyer. The doctrine of the omnipotence of 
God, as the wonder-working power of the God of 
revelation, has been directed from the beginning to 
the consummation of the revelation in the resurrec- 
tion of Christ, and subsequently to the special and 
general resurrection (Eph. i, 19 ff). This is evident 
from those passages of the Old Testament which rep- 
resent the wonder-working power of God as a power 
to bring the dead to life, produced by it (Deut. 
xxxii. 39; 1 Sam. ii. 6; Isa. xxvi. 19% ik 
Ezck, xxxvii. 1 ff; Hosea xiii. 14; Dan. xii. ae Ohe 
comp. Book of Wisdom, xvi. 18; Tobit xiii, Zi 
John v. 21; 2 Cor. i. 9; 1 Tim, vi. 13). The Apos- 
tle, with profound penetration, sees this miraculous 
power which raises the dead to life, foreshadowed 
already in the promise of Isaac. For he does not 
have in view the offering of Isaac (according to 
Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius), although 
the stronger expression seems to have been selected 
also with reference to that last believing act of Abra- 
bem, Neither is the awakening of the spiritual” 





dead chiefly meant (according to Origen, Anselm, 
and others), Nevertheless, we would not, with Mey. 
er, altogether reject these explanations as false ; fot 
the external awakenings stand in the most intimate 
reciprocal relation with the internal. In fact, the 
former are generally conditioned by the latter; as 
we see that Abraham had to believe first in the 
promise given to him. , 

And calleth those things, which are not, 
as though they were [literally, calling things 
not being, as being, xalotvtos ta wy Ovta 
os ovta. To wy orto differs from ta ovx dyTo 
in that it presents the non-existence as conditional : 
if they are not; or as relative only, inasmuch as 
all things preéxist ideally and subjectively in the 
Divine mind before they are created and set forth 
objectively—P. S.]. Two explanations: * 1. Ref. 
erence to the creative agency of God (Tholuck, 
and most expositors). Kedsty often denotes God’s 
creative call, to swmmon into being, into emist- 
ence (Isa. xli. 4; xlviii. 13; 2 Kings viii. 1; Book 
of Wisdom, xi. 25; comp. Ps. xxxiii. 9). Philo 
[De creat. princ., p. 128 B.]: te wy byte duchecew 
zig TO eeyou. This explanation admits of severa? 
modifications: a. The first creative act is thought 
of (Kstius). 6. God’s continued creation is in mind 
(Kollner; reference to the particip. pres.). ¢. A 
constant attribute of God is denoted (Tholuck). 
Meyer holds that this whole interpretation is de- 
stroyed by the o¢ dvta ; for, in the New Testament, 
og is nowhere the same as «ic. Yet Tholuck adduces 
proof in favor of the signification «ic tO cévan wc 
ovta. [He refers to 1 Cor. i. 8; 2 Cor. iii. 6; 
1 Thess. v. 28; Jude 24. Comp. Phil. iii. 21, where 
the accusative oijumoggor, like unto his glorious 
body, is the accusative of effect = so as to be like.— 
P. 8.] De Wette: os 6vta can indeed not be a 
substitute for ets dvta = sig tO etyow, but it can 
be a substitute for w¢ éoouevo, or for sie TO elvotw 
os dyta (Reiche, and others), 2. Meyer, and oth- 
ers (Riickert, Philippi): Who pronownces his enact- 
ing command over what does not exist, as over what 
does exist.| It is not necessary to prove that, even 
in reference to the creation, this is the full sense 
(see Heb. xi. 8); the ideal preéxistence of things in 
the mind of God is therewith intimated. Neverthe- 
less, the idea of the xaJeiv—to call into existence, 
or into appearance—must be retained. Meyer holds 
that the things which are not, that God called into 
existence, are, according to Gen. xv., the posterity 


* [Or three, rather; but the third, which refers xaAelp 
to the effectual calling of unborn men by the Holy Spirit, 
and explains: ‘‘God calls to be His children those who 
were not children,” is entirely foreign to the context. It 
is strange that even the rationalistic Fritzsche explains : 
‘“homines nondum in lucem editos tamquam editos ad vitam 
xternam invital.” The ékdoy# and mpdéyveots of God pre= 
ene birth, but the KAjous only refers to living men.— 


} [Tholuck doubts that kaaAeiv, NP, ever means, to 


command, to dispose of; but comp. Ps. 1. 1; Isa. xl. 263 
xly. 3; xlviii. 3. Meyer and Philippi quote two striking 
parallel passages from Philo, De Jos., p. 544, C., where he 
speaks of the imagination as forming 7a wy dvTa ds évTa, 
and Artemidor, i. 53, where it is said of the painter that he 
represents Ta wy dvTa ws bvTa. To these quotations I may 
add the famous lines of Shakespeare on the creative power 
of the poet’s genius (Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Act v. 
Scene 1): 
“ The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

Tke forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.””—P, S.] 


CHAPTER IV. 1-25. 
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of Abraham. But Abraham’s faith undoubtedly pre- 
supposed earlier deeds of omnipotence. The ele- 
ments of God’s creative power, and of His renewing 
power, are comprehended together in the conception 
of His miraculous power. The creative word is a 
symbol and pledge of every new creative word which 
is spoken subsequently 

Ver. 18. Who against hope believed in 
hope [0¢ zag ésmida ex étdmidr énic- 
tevoey]. Faith in miracles, which is itself a mira- 
cle, corresponds to the gracious God who worketh 
Iiracles. Established on the ground of hope, he 
believed against the appearance of hope. Meyer 
solves the oxymoron incorrectly: Abraham’s faith 
was against hope in an objective relation, and yet it 
was established on hope in a subjective relation. 
Tholuck’s view is better: His faith is a ‘“ Yea” 
established on the word of God, in opposition to 
the ““No” in the sphere of finite causes. ’Ez’- 
éimidv, 1 Cor. ix. 10, [ém 2dmidv is not adverbial = 
confidently, but ézt signifies the subjective ground 
of his faith. Faith is the organ of the supernatural, 
and holds fast to the Invisible as if it saw Him. Hope 
is faith itself, as directed to the future.—P. §.]. 

That he might become. Three explanations 
of <eic¢: 1. Of the result—so that he might be- 
come (Flatt, Fritzsche, and others). 2. He believed 
that he should be. That is, <i¢ to yev. is the object 
of émvot. (Beza, Reiche, and others). 38. It con- 
tains the purpose of the ézvor. ordained by God 
(Meyer, and others), This is favored by the follow- 
ing xat& to <ienuévorv. [So also Alford, Hodge: 
He believed, in order that, agreeably to the purpose 
of God, he might become the father of many na- 
tions. |—According to that which was spoken. 
See, in Gen. xv. 5, the reference to the stars of heav- 
en. 
stars of heaven, and as the sand upon the sea-shore 
(the latter from Gen. xxii. 17). 

Ver. 19. And being not weak in faith. A 
meiosis [~zémovc, diminution], according to Theo- 
phylact and Beza [7. e., the negative form for the 
positive: being strong. So also Tholuck and Mey- 
er.] The sense is rather that, in the long trial, his 
faith did not grow weary, but stronger, in spite of 
the difficulties in his path—He considered [not, 
ov], xatevonoey. Tholuck says: “The omis- 
sion of the ov in important MSS., such as A. C. [to 
which must be added Cod. Sin. and B.—P. S.], the 
Syriac Version, and others, was occasioned by hav- 
ing regard to Gen. xvii. 17, where Abraham does 
certainly reflect upon finite causes. For this reason 
the sense was thought tu be, that he reflected with- 
out being weak in faith. But Paul had in view only 
Gen. xv. 5, 6, according to which Abraham accepted 
the promise at once without hesitation.” [So also 
Meyer.] But Paul means plainly a steadfast faith, 
which became more vigorous by the trial of many 
years of waiting, and whose strength was augmented 
by the temptations occurring in the meantime.*— 


* (Stuart, Hodge, and Wordsworth take no notice of 
this important difference of reading. Alford brackets ov, 
but prefers it as being better suited to the context; the 
object being to extol Abraham’s faith. Omitting ov, the 
sense will be: ‘‘ And not being weak in the faith, he was 
indved well aware of,” &c., ‘‘ but (5) did not stagger at the 
promise,” &c.; or, ‘‘although he was aware of,” &c., 
“vet did he not.’? This agrees better with d¢ in ver. 20; 
but we miss in this case wév after karevénoe. The dog- 
matic idea of the passage is well brought out by Calvin, 
who is followed by Philippi and Hodge. A similar obstruc- 
on of faith, as the one recorded of Abraham, Gen. xvii. 17, 
occurred ia the life of John the Baptist ; Matt. xi. 2 fL—P.8.] 











Codd. F. and G. insert the comparison: as the | 





His own body now dead. Abraham was more 
than ninety-nine years old when the promise was 
fulfilled (after the circumcision, Gen. xvii. 24), and 
Sarah was more than ninety years old. The terms 
vevexoouévoy and vézemors, in reference to 
generative death (Heb. xi. 12), must not be taken 
absolutely, but be considered according to the meas 
ure of experience and the usual course of nature. 
Bengel: ‘‘ Post Semum (Shem) nemo centum annorum 
generasse Gen, xi. legitur.” [The difficulty concern. 
ing the later children of Abraham and Keturah, Gen, 
xxv. 1, 2, Augustin (De civit. Dei, xvi. 28) and Ben- 
gel removed, by assuming that the generative power 
miraculously conferred upon Abraham continued tc 
his death, Bengel: Movus corporis vigor etiam 
mansit in matrimomo cum Ketura, So also Philippi 
and Meyer.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 20. He staggered not at the promise 
of God. The dé, which is an expression of antithe- 
sis, appears at first sight to favor zatevdyoe, the 
reading of the Codd. A. C., instead of ot xatevo- 
noe. But it constitutes another antithesis, Ver. 
19 says, that he continued steadfast in faith, in spite 
of the contradiction of sensuous experience; that 
he did not regard natural appearance. Ver. 20, on 
the contrary, expresses the idea: Neither was he 
doubtful by unbelief concerning the promise itself, 
For unbelief is not produced merely by reflecting 
doubtfully on the contradiction of sensuous experi- 
ence, but also by an immediate want of confidence 
in the miraculous promise itself which belongs to 
the sphere of invisible life. He was not only not 
weak in faith in his disregard of sensuous improba- 
bility, but, while looking at the promise, he grew 
even stronger in faith ; for he overcame the tempta- 
tion of a subtle misinterpretation of the promise, 
According to Meyer, the dé is only explanatory ; but 
Tholuck, and most expositors, regard it as express- 
ing an antithesis. According to Riickert, the article 
in <7] a@motic denotes the unbelief common to 
man; but it denotes unbelief as such, whose nature 
is to doubt the promise of God. Therefore other 
explanations are superfluous (Meyer: in consequence 
of the unbelief which he would have had in this 
case).* The passive form, éveduvawo97, arises 
from his undoubting aim toward the promise. The 
promise has the eftect of always strengthening the 
faith of him who looks at it. Therefore Grotius dis- 
turbs the real meaning of the word, when he takes it 
in the middle voice, he strengthened himself, Even the 
intransitive meaning which Tholuck accepts, “to grow 
strong,” fails in the same way to satisfy the relation 
between the promise and the steadfast gaze of faith, 

Ver, 20. Giving glory to God. To give God 
the glory (min) Ti3d, m2 or, oY); a mark 
of faith which God, as the revealed God, can de- 
mand. John ix, 24 was spoken hypocritically; John 
xii, 48 is indirectly expressed. Comp. also Luke 
xvii. 18,19; Rom. i. 21; 1 John v.10; Rev. xix. 
7; comp. Philippi and Meyer on this passage, both 
of whom amplify the meaning. Tholuck says bet- 
ter; “Then unbelief is a robbery of God’s glory. 
It does not easily occur except in a state of trial (?), 
but it does so occur in such a state. Therefore Cal- 
vin says: ‘Hatra certamen quidem nemo Deum 
omnia posse negat ; verum simulac objicitur aliquid, 


#* [Meyer and Philippi take rj amvorig as an instrumenta) 
dative; 77 miore as a dative of reference: * Hr schwankts 
nicht VERMOGE DES UNGLAUBENS (den er in diesem Fulle ges 
habt haben wtirde), sondern wurde stark AM GQLUAUBEN (dea 
er hatte).—P. 8.] 
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quod cursum promissionum Dei impediat, Dei virtu- 
fem e suo graaw dejicimus,’” 

Ver. 21. And being fully persuaded. Ac- 
eording to Lachmann (contrary to Tischendorf), the 
nat before zAyvoopoon Peg is strongly attested by 
the Codd. A. B. C., &e. If the xad is omitted, we 
have here the reason for the fact that he gave God 
the glory. With the xai, the words suitably explain 
the manner in which he gave God the glory; for he 
was fully convinced that He was the El Shaddai, and 
that, by virtue of His omnipotence, He was able to 
fulfil what He in His truthfulness bad promised. It 
was by this confident looking at the El Shaddai’s 
word of promise that he was made strong (“he- 
roic ;”” Meyer) in faith. The zAygog. denotes intel- 
lectual activity, knowledge in living faith.* 

Ver, 22. Wherefore also it was reckoned 
to him as righteousness. We must retain za, 
as authorized by the Codd. A. C. [x.], and others. 
But we must not overlook the fact that we have 
here a justification of justification in its essential 
adaptation. The dwWovor dokay tH 9H in faith is 
a return to the paradisaical or angelic (Isa. vi. 3) 
attitude to God (Rom. i. 21). Since man gives God 
the glory, be again participates in the dof Got 
which he had lost as a sinner (Rom. iii. 23), In 
justification, believers embrace in their hearts the 
righteousness of Christ as the principle of the dof&a 
(Rom. viii. 30; comp. ver. 18). Therefore the 
apirit of doSe rests upon them (1 Peter iv. 14) until 
the revelation of the doa of the Lord (1 Peter iv. 
13). 


B.—The Faith of Christians (vers. 23-25), 


[Application of the Scripture testimony of’ Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, to the believers in 
Christ. His method of justification is our method 
of justification. Calvin: “ Abrahe persona speci- 
men communis justitic, que ad omnes svectat.” 
This completes the argument for the vindication of 
the law through faith ; iii, 31—P. $.] 

Ver. 28. Now it was not written for his 
sake alone. Explanations: 1. Not to his praise, 
non in wpsius gloriam (Beza, Tholuck). 2. To ex- 
plain the manner of his justification (Meyer), The 
sense is this: not only for the purpose of a histori- 
cal appreciation of Abraham (Rom, xv. 4; 1 Cor. x, 
11; Gal. iii. 8), but also to represent him as the 
type of believers. In the same way the entire Bible 
has a universal destination for the believers of all 
times. Meyer quotes Beresh R. 40. 8: Quidquid 
scriptum est de Abrahamo, scriptum est de filits 
gus. [The aorist éyoagy, it was written, de- 
notes the past historival act of writing, and is used 
here in order to emphasize the design of God's Spirit 


* (Dr. Hodge, after quoting from Calvin, makes the fol- 
lowing excellent remarks on tAnpodopynOecs: “It is a 
very great error for men to suppose that to doubt is an 
evidence of humility. On the contrary, to doubt God’s 
promise, or His love, is to dishonor Him, because it is to 
question His word. Multitudes refuse to accept His grace, 
because they do not regard themselves as worthy, as though 
their worthiness were the ground on which that grace is 
offered. The thing to be believed, is, that God accepts the 
unworthy ; that, for Christ's sake, He justifies the unjust. 
Many find it far harder to believe that God can love them, 
notwithstanding their sinfulness, than the hundred-years- 
old patriarch did to believe that he should be the father of 
many nations. Confidence in God’s word, a full persuasion 
that He can do what scems to us impossible, is as necessary 
in the one case as in the other. The sinner honors God, in 
trusting His grace, as much as Abraham did, in trusting 
His power.’’—P. S8.] 
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at the time of composition; while the more usual 
perf. yéyoamtan, it is written, is used in quota 
tions of Scripture passages as we now find them, and 
as valid for present purposes. Comp. Philippi.—l’. S.] 

Ver. 24, But for us also, to whom it [viz., 
the faith in God, or Christ, to motetern TO Fev] 
shall be reckoned [supply: for righteousness, «ig 
dvzowoctvny, as ver, 22]. The wéddev refers to 
the divine determination of Christianity as right- 
eousness by faith in all time to come; but, contrary 
to Fritzsche, it does not refer to justification at the 
general judgment. 

If we believe on him who raised up Jesus 
our Lord from the dead. [tots muotevovedrr 
“specifies the 7uda¢: and the belief is not a mere 
historical, but a fiducial belief;” Alford.—P. S.] 
Christian faith is specifically a faith in the risen 
Christ, or also in the living God of resurrection who 
raised Him from the dead. It is in this its central 
point that the finished faith of the New Testament 
is perfectly in harmony with the central point of 
Abraham’s faith. The germ and fruit of this faith 
are identical in substance, though they differ very 
much in form and development. The nearest formal 
analogy to Abraham’s faith is the birth of Christ 
from the Virgin. The highest exhibition of omnipo- 
tence was at the same time the highest exhibition 
of grace, [Christ’s resurrection was a triumph of 
God’s almighty power, similar, though much higher, 
than the generation of Isaac from the dead body of 
Abraham ; by faith in the miracle of the resurrec- 
tion, the resurrection is spiritually repeated in us, ag 
we become new creatures in Christ, and walk with 
Him in newness of life; comp. vi. 8; Eph. i. 19, 
20; Col. iii, 1.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 25. Who was delivered up, &. [“ 
these words the Apostle introduces the great subjec 
of chaps. v.—vili., Death, as connected with Sin, and 
Life as connected with Righteousness ;” Alford and 
Forbes. ‘‘ Ver. 25 is a comprehensive statement of 
the gospel;” Hodge. The di& means in both 
clauses, on account of, for the reason of, but with 
this difference, that it is retrospective in the first, 
prospective in the second: dva ta maoganmto- 
fata, because we had sinned, or, in order to se- 
cure the remission of our transgressions; dvc& tH» 
dvzatmory, not because we had been, but that we 
might be justified.* To the first duc we must sup. 
ply: for the atonement, or, for the destruction of; 
to the second; for the procurement of. De Wette 
zur Bissung—zur Bestdtigunag. 1m aveddGy, afre 
quent designation of the self-surrender of Christ to 
death; Isa. lili, 12; Rom. viii, 82; Gal. ii, 20; 
Eph. v. 25: magédmzev sxutoy taeg juoy. dv- 
xatoorc, from dvxadm, (only here and v. 18, in 
opposition to zatazouuc,) justification, i. @., the 
effective declaratory act of putting a man right with 
the law, or into the status of duzcwootay, righteous 
ness.—P, §.] The antithesis in ver. 25 [ wage- 
O09 Ore TH MHOUNATHWATH Fuogv— 
nyiQGy Jide THY Jixainouy Auory, the neg. 
ative apeovc and the positive dvxaimorc] is difficult, 
Tholuck [p. 194]: ‘“ This separation, as also that in 
chap. x. 10, is generally taken as a rhetorical MEQua- 


* [Bishop Horsley, as quoted by Alford and Words- 
worth, takes dd, in the second clause, in the sense that 
Christ was raised because our justification had already been 
effected by the sacrifice of His death. But this is incone 
sistent with 1 Cor. xv. 17. Newman explains: because our 
justification is by the Second Comforter, whom the resux 
rection brought down from heayen.”—P. §.] 
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oc, Separating that which is in substance indivisi- 

le. Yet, in the contemplation of the Apostle, the 
dvxctworg certainly is more nearly related to the 
resurrection of Christ than to His death, as is shown 
by the climax of Rom. viii. 84, and by the zodi@ 
podiov of chap. v. 10; comp. 2 Cor. xiii. 4.” But 
the passages cited do not contain the same antithe- 
sis. According to Roman Catholic interpretation, 
dvzeimorg refers to sanctification (Thomas Aqui- 
mas, and others). The old Protestant explanation, 
on the contrary, referred the first clause to the de- 
struction of sin, and the second to the ratification 
of the atonement secured thereby (Calvin). Meyer 
refers the first part to the expiation of our sins, and 
the second to our justification; with reference to 
1 Cor. xv. 17. Tholuck distinguishes between the 
negative and positive abolition of guilt. In the lat- 
ter—the dvzadtwmavc—Christ’s intercession is also in- 
eluded ; for the Lutheran theology (Quenstedt) de- 
notes the applicatio acquisite salutis as the purpose 
of the éntercessio [the Reformed theology: patro- 
cinium perpetwum coram Patre adversus Satane 
criminationes|. Melanchthon also remarks in this 
sense: “ Quamguam enim PRECESSIT meritum, ta- 
men ita ordinatum fuit ab initio, ut tune signalis 
APPLICARNTUR, cum jide acciperent.” We must bear 
in mind, however, that the antithesis is not: Christ’s 
death and resurrection, but the deliverance of Christ 
for our offences, and his resurrection on God’s 
part. The principal weight of the antithesis there- 
fore rests upon the Divine deed of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion ; with which justifying faith was first called into 
living existence. This justifying faith is analogous 
to Abraham’s faith in the God of miracles, who calls 
new life into being. To this, the deliverance of 
Christ to death for our sins (transgressions, - falls, 
maganmtwuwata) forms a complete antithesis ; 
and to this corresponds, in the single work of re- 
demption, the antithesis: the abolishment of our 
guilt, and the imputation of His righteousness, Yet, 
in reality, these two cannot be separated from each 
other, and the duzatmovg here means the general 
and potential justification which is embraced in the 
atonement itself, and which, in individual justifica- 
tion by faith, is appropriated by individuals only by 
virtue of its eternal operation through the intercessio, 
the gospel, and the spirit of Christ. [See Doctrinal 
and Ethical, No. 10.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. As Paul has proved from the Old Testament 
the truth of the New Testament, and especially the 
doctrine of righteousness by faith, so can the evan- 
gelical Church confirm the truth of its confession by 
the best testimonies of the best fathers of the Catho- 
lic Church. The evangelical confession of sin and 
grace is defended against the Romanists by Augus- 
tine, and others, in the same way that Abraham 
defended the believing Gentiles against the Jews. 
On Augustine’s doctrine of sin and grace, comp. 
my Church History, vol. iii. pp. 7838-865, Augus- 
tine differs in form from the Protestant doctrine of 
justification, since he confounded the term with 
sanctification ; but he agrees with it in spirit, inas- 
much as he derived the new life of the believer ex- 
clusively from the free grace of God in Christ, and 
left no room for human boasting. The same may 
de said of Anselm, St. Bernard, and the forerunners 
of the Reformation.—P. 8.] 





_ 2. Here, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, and 





_ especially in chap. iii., the Apostle characterizes the 


Old Testament according to its real fundamental 
thought—the promise of God, which was revealed 


|in Abraham's faith, and perfectly fulfilled in the 


New Testament covenant of faith. Accordingly, 
the Mosaic legislation is only a more definite Ol¢ 
Testament signature; but, as a stage of develop 
ment, it is subordinate to Abraham’s faith (see chap. 
v. 20; Gal. iii, 17). 

Some errors of the present day concerning the 
Old Testament have in many ways obscured its true 
relation by the following declarations: (1.) “ The 
Old Testament is essentially Mosaism.” In this way 
the patriarchal system in the past, and the prophetic 
system in the future, are abolished. (2.) ‘“ Mosa- 
ism is legal and statutory stationariness.” But, on 
the contrary, the Old Testament is a continuous and 
living development. (3.) ‘‘ This stationariness is 
theocratical despotism; the Jew is absolutely en- 
slaved under the law.” This is contradicted by 
Moses’ account of the repeated federal dealings be- 
tween Jehovah and His people, by the introduction 
to the Decalogue, as well as by the whole spirit of 
the Old Testament. It is particularly contradicted 
by the fact that Jehovah abandons the people to 
their apostasy, in order to visit them in justice. 

3. The signification of Abraham for the doctrine 
of justification by faith is supplemented by David’s 
example and testimony. Abraham was justified by 
faith, notwithstanding his many good works; David 
was likewise justified by faith, notwithstanding his 
great offence. The righteousness of faith is there- 
fore thus defined: (1.) It does not presuppose any 
good works; but, (2.) It presupposes a knowledge 
of sin. On the signification of the passage, vers. 
3-5, for justification by faith, see Tholuck, p. 175. 

4. As Abraham became the natural father of 
many nations, so did he become the spiritual father 
of the believing people of all nations, both Jews. 
and Gentiles, ; 

5. The designation of circumcision as a seal of 
the righteousness of faith, is important for the doe- 
trine of the sacraments. See the Hzreg. Notes. 

6. The great promise of faith (ver. 18). Its de- 
velopment (chap. viii.; Isa. Ixv., Ixvi.; Rev. xx.- 
xxii.), There is a grand view in the reasoning of 
ver. 14. The men who are 2% vduov, of the law, 
cannot be the heirs of the world: (1.) Because they 
are particularists. But also, (2.) Because the legal, 
human 6e77, provokes the historical, divine wrath 
—the destruction of the world, Thus did legalistic 
fanaticism bring on the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the fall of Byzantium, the exhaustion of Germany 
by the Thirty Years’ War, the disorders in Spain, 
Italy, Poland, and other countries (see Matt. v. 
5). 

) 7. The identity of the faith of Abraham with 
that of Paul. We must define: (1.) Its object; 
(2.) Its subject; (8.) Its operations. The differ. 
ence, on the contrary, must be determined accord- 
ing to the developing forms of the revelation of sal- 
vation, and in such a way that the initial point will 
appear in the faith of Abraham, and the concluding 
or completing point shall appear in the saving faith 
of the New Testament. But it is a mistake to sup- 
pose that faith can be the same thing in a subjective 
view, and another in an objective. The objective 
and subjective relations will always thoroughly cor 
respond to each other here; and the operations of 
faith will be shaped in accordance with them. For 
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mstorical information on the question under con- 
sideration, see Tholuck, p. 173. 

8. On the nature of saving faith, see the Hxeg. 
No es on ver. 19. Likewise, on the signification of 
the resurrection for faith, those on ver. 25. 

$. The importance of the sentiment, “ He gave 
God the glory.” See the Hxeg. Notes on ver. 20. 

[10. On ver. 25. This important and compre- 
hensive passage clearly shows the inseparable con- 
nection between Ohrisi’s death and Christ's resur- 
reciion, as also the connection between the remis- 
sion of sins and justification to a new life (comp. 
v. 10; vi. 4). By His atoning death Christ has 
abolished the guilt of sin (ii, 25), aud secured our 
pardon and peace; and hence it is generally repre- 
sented as the ground of our justification (duxaémouc) 
—i.¢., the non-imputation of sin, and the imputa- 
tion of Christ’s merits; comp. iii. 24, 25; v. 9; 
% Cor. v. 21; Eph. i. 7; 1Johni. 7. But, without 
the resurrection, the death of Christ would be of no 
avail, and His grave would be the grave of all our 
hiopes, as the Apostle clearly says, 1 Cor. xv. 17. 
zL gospel of a dead Saviour would be a miserable 
failure and delusion. The resurrection is the vic- 
tory of righteousness and life over sin and death. 
It is by the fact of the resurrection that Christ’s 
death was shown to be the death of the innocent 
and righteous One for foreign guilt, and that it was 
accepted by God as a full satisfaction for the sins of 
the world. If man had not sinned, Christ would 
not have died; if Christ had sinned, He would not 
have been raised again. In the next place, as the 
resurrection is the actual triumph of Christ, so it is 
also the necessary condition of the appropriation 
of the benefits of His death. It is only the risen 
Saviour who could plead our cause at the mercy- 
seat, and send the Holy Spirit to reveal Him, and to 
apply the benefits of the atonement to believers. 
Just as little as the death and the resurrection, can 
we separate the effects of both—the remission of 
sins and the new life of Christ. The sinner cannot 
be buried with Christ, without rising with Him as a 
new creature; the death of the old Adam is the 
birth of the new, and the life of the new presup- 
poses the death of the old.—P. 8.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


Vers. 1-8. Abraham and David as examples of 
the righteousness of faith: 1. Abraham; 2. David. 
—What hath father Abraham found? 1. No re- 
ward by works; but, 2. Righteousness by faith 
{vers. 1-5).—Abraham not only the natural, but 
also the spiritual father of his people (vers. 1-5).— 
Glory before God is better than the glory of works 
(ver. 2).—If the reward is reckoned of debt, man 
loses; but if it is reckoned of grace, he gains (vers. 
4, 5).—How blessed is the man to whom God im- 
pateth not sin, but righteousness! (vers. 6-8),— 
Iwo beatitudes from the mouth of David (vers, 6-8). 

Vers. 9-12. Why must even the Jews acknowl- 
edze the Gentiles’ righteousness of faith?  An- 
pwer: Because, 1. Faith was not counted to Abra- 
nam for righteousness while in circumcision; but, 
2. Alis faith had already been counted to him for 
rignteousness,—As the sign of circumcision was to 
the Jews a seal of the righteousness of faith, so are 
the signs of Baptism and of the Lord’s Supper seals 
to Christians of the righteousness of faith.—Abra- 
ham, a father of all believers: 1. From among the 
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Gentiles; 2. From among the Jews (vers. 11, 12),— 
Walking in the footsteps of Abraham (ver. 12).— 
The promise to Abraham of the inheritance of the 
world is, first, obscure, as a germ-like word. But, 
second, it is of infinitely rich meaning; for, in addi 
tion to the redemption of the world, it also em 
braces the renewal of the world and the heavenly 
inheritance.—To what extent does the law work 
wrath ? (ver. 15).—It is only by faith that the prom. 
ise holds good for all (ver. 16). 

Vers. 18-22. The strength of Abraham’s faith, 
It is shown: 1. In his believing in hope, where 
there was nothing to hope; 2. In holding fast te 
this hope against external evidence; 3. He did not 
doubt, but trusted unconditionally in the words of 
promise.—Believing in hope, when there is nothing 
to hope (ver. 18).—We must not grow weak in 
faith, even if it be long before our hopes are real- 
ized (ver. 19).—The worst doubt is doubting the: 
promises of God (ver. 20).—How precious it is to 
know to a perfect certainty that God can perform 
what He has promised (ver. 21). 

Vers, 28-25. As Abraham believed that life 
would come from death, so do we believe in the 
same miracle: 1. Because God has given us a 
pledge in the resurrection of Christ; 2. Because 
this God is a living and true God, who will keep His 
promises for ever.—Our faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ is a faith in the Redeemer, who: 1. Was de- 
livered for our offences ; and, 2. Was raised for our 
justification (vers. 24, 25). 

Luruer: Faith fulfils all laws; but works can- 
not fulfil a tittle of the law (James ii. 10). A pas. 
sage from the preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
is in place here: ‘‘ Faith is not the human delusion 
and dream which some mistake for faith. . . . But 
faith is a Divine work in us, which changes us, and 
gives us the new birth from God (John i. 18); 
which s.ays the old Adam, and makes us altogether 
different men in heart, spirit, feeling, and strength ; 
and which brings with it the Holy Spirit. Oh, faith 
is a living, creative, active power, which of neces. 
sity is incessantly doing good! It also does not ask 
whether there are good works to perform; but, be- 
fore the question is asked, it has already done them, 
and is continually doing them,” &c.—He who be- 
lieves God, will give Him the glory, that He is truth- 
ful, omnipotent, wise, and good. Therefore faith 
fulfils the first three (four) commandments, and justi- 
fies man before God. It is, then, the true worship 
of God (chap. iv. 20). 

Starke: The Holy Scriptures must not be read 
superficially, but with deliberation, and with careful 
reference to their order and chronology (chap. iv. 
10).—The holy sacraments assure believers of God’s 

race, and forgiveness of sins and eternal salvation 
(aan. iv. 11).—It is vain to boast of pious ancestry, 
if you do not walk in the footsteps of their faith 
(chap. iv. 12)—God has His special gracious gifts 
and rewards, which He communicates to one of His 
believers instead of another (chap. iv. 17).—We 
should rely on and believe in God’s word, more than 
in all the arguments in the world. It should be 
enough for us to know, ‘Thus saith the Lord” 
(chap. iv. 18).—The heart can be established by no 
other means than by grace, But there can be na 
grace in the heart except by faith, which brings in 
Christ, the source of all grace (chap. iv. 21).—Blessed 
are they who only believe, though they see not (chap. 
iv, 22).—The Hpistle to the Romans was also written 
for us, and it has been preserved until our day, and 
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given to us as a precious treasure by Divine Provi- 
dence.—1lf Christ has been raised from the dead by 
the glory of the Father, His death is truly a suffi- 
vient offering and ransom for our sins (chap. iv. 25). 
-~HEDINGER: Away with the leaven of Pharisaic 
delusion, that our own righteousness must build a 
ladder to heaven! God will glorify His compassion 
to publicans and sinners, but not to proud saints,— 
Faith is in its highest degree, strength, and adorn- 
ment, when it beholds nothing but heaven and 
water, God and despair, and yet believes that all 
will be well, glorious, and happy (chap. iv. 18). 

QuxrsnEL; The more faith in a soul, the less 
pride there is in it (chap. iii. 27)—Ye magistrates, 
fathers, and mothers, if you set an example of faith, 
fear of God, love, righteousness, and other virtues, 
before those committed to you, you will truly be- 
come their fathers, just as Abraham became the 
father of the faithful by his faith (chap. iv. 11).—He 
who makes a parade of himself, may easily despair 
afterwards because of his insufficiency in every re- 
spect; but he who trusts in the omnipotent God, 
gets strength and consolation from his own nothing- 
ness (chap. iv. 18).—Cramer: The sacraments do 
not help for the work’s sake; otherwise Abraham 
would have been immediately justified and saved on 
account of circumcision (chap. iv. 10).—All prom- 
ises spring from the fountain of eternal grace (chap. 
iv. 13).—WNova Bibl. Tub.: The laws of nature are 
set by God for nature, but they are not binding on 
God Himself. Faith looks beyond them (chap. iv. 
19).—Lanxex: As sin, because of its magnitude and 
multiplicity, is denoted by different words, so is jus- 
tification, as something great and important, ex- 
plained by three words: to forgive, to cover, and 
not to impute (chap. iv, 7).—The creation and resur- 
rection of the dead are those great works of God 
which confirm and explain each other. Therefore 
he who believes in creation will find it easy to 
believe in the resurrection of the dead (chap. iv. 17). 

BrenareL: The divine promise is always the best 
support of faith and confidence (ver. 20)—Why do 
we believe in God? Because He has raised Christ 
(ver. 25). 

Grriacn: Abraham only received the promise 
that his seed should possess the land of Canaan ; 
but beyond the earthly, there lies the heavenly 
Canaan—the renewed world—which he and his real 
children, the believers, shall possess in Christ, his 
seed. The earthly Canaan was the prophetic type 
of this heavenly Canaan; it was the external shell 
which enclosed the kernel—the bud which bore and 
enclosed the still tender flower (chap. iv. 13).—By 
the clearer knowledge of the commandment sin be- 
comes more sinful, destruction appears more promi- 
nently, lust is not subdued but becomes more vio- 
lently inflamed; therefore transgression increases 
(chap. iv. 15).—If Abraham’s clear eye of faith 
could penetrate the veil with so much certainty of 
God’s majesty, how powerfully should we—to whom 
God has spoken by His own Son—be kindled by this 
love to raise our idle hands and to strengthen our 
weary knees (chap. iv. 23). 

Lisco: Abraham’s faith is an example worthy of 
our imitation by faith in Christ (chap. iv. 18-25).— 
The resurrection of Jesus was a testimony and proof 
of what His death has accomplished for us (for, with- 
put the resurrection, He could not have been con- 
sidered the Messiah, and His death could not have 





Heusner ; The appeal to Abraham’s example ig 
1, Right in itself; 2. Was important for the Jews 
(chap. iv. 1-6)—Why does Paul cite Abraham's 
circumcision, and not rather the offering of Isaac? 
Answer: 1. Circumcision was the real sign which 
Abraham received by the command of God Himself 
2. It was that which all the Jews, equally with 
Abraham, bore in their own person, and on which 
they founded their likeness to Abraham and their 
glory (chap. iv. 1).—David’s feeling in the Psalms is 
humble, and was exalted only by grace.—The uni- 
versal confession of God’s children is, We are saved 
by grace (chap. iv. 6-8).—In the historical statement 
of ver. 10 there is an application to us; namely, that 
justification by faith must precede all good works. 
because no good work is possible without the attain 
ment of grace.-—The preaching of the law alone 
with the threatened penalty repels our heart from 
God; and when carried to excess, it makes mar 
angry with God, because he is driven to despair 
(chap. iv. 15).—Yea, if every thing were brought tc 
us ante oculos pedesque, there would be no room for 
faith (chap. iv. 18).—Abraham is an example of a 
holy paternal blessing, of holy paternal hopes, and 
the founder of the most blessed family among men 
(chap. iv. 18). 

Drisrxe: Easter: the Amen of God, the Halle- 
lujah of men.—Our faith must be preserved, and 
grow amid temptations (chap. iv. 20).—The object 
of his faith is just as certain to the believer, as a 
demonstration is to the mathematician (chap. iv. 21, 
22).—All the history of the Old Testament is appli- 
cable to us. The circumstances are different, but 
there are the same conflicts, and it is internally and 
fundamentally the same faith which is engaged in 
the struggle (chap. iv. 23, 24).—Similarity of the 
Christian’s faith to that of Abraham. 

¢ Besser: Luther calls ver. 25 a little covenant in 
which all Christianity is comprehended. 

J.P. Lance: Abraham, the original, but ever-new - 
witness of faith: 1. As witness of the living God 
of revelation and miracle; 2. As witness of the 
perfect confidence and divine strength of a believing 
reliance on God’s word ; 8, As witness to the bless- 
ed operation of faith—righteousness through grace. 
—The life of faith not dependent: 1. On natural 
ancestry; 2. On works of the law; 3. On visible 
natural appearances.—Justification and sealing.—All 
faith, in its inmost nature, is similar to that of Abra- 
ham: 1. As faith before God in His word; 2. As 
faith in miracles; 3. As faith in the renewal of 
youth; 4. As faith in the rejuvenation of life from 
righteousness as the root.—The glorious operation 
of Christ’s resurrection. 

[Burxirr: We must bring credentials from our 
sanctification to bear witness to the truth of our 
justification.—On the sacraments in general, and 
circumcision in particular, There is a fourfold 
word requisite to a sacrament—a word of institu. 
tion, command, promise, and blessing. The ele- 
ments are ciphers; it is the institution that makes 
them figures. Circumcision was a sign: 1. Repre- 
sentative of Abraham’s faith; 2. Demonstrative of 
original sin; 3. Discriminating and distinguishing 
of the true church; 4. Initiating for admission to 
the commonwealth of Israel; and 5. Prefigurative 
of baptism.—On faith. It has a threefold excel. 
lency: 1. Assenting to the truths of God, though 
never so improbable; 2. Putting men on duties 





been deemed a propitiatory sacrifice for the blotting | though seemingly unreasonable ; and 8. Enabling te 


out of our sins), Isa. lili, 10 ff ; chap. iv. 25. 


endure sufferings, be they never so afflictive.—Dop 
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pRipGr: We are saved by a scheme that allows us 
not to mention any works of our own, as if we had 


whereof to glory before God, but teaches us to | 


ascribe our salvation to believing on Him who justi- 
fieth the ungodly. He who has promised, is able to 
perform ; for with Him all things are possible. 
ready He hath done for us that for which we had 
nauch less reason to expect, than we now have to 
hope for any thing that remains. He delivered His 
own Son Jesus for our offences.—Henry: It is the 
holy wisdom and policy of faith to fasten particular- 
ly on that in God which is accommodated to the 
difficulties wherewith it is to wrestle, and will most 
effectually answer the objections. It is faith indeed 
to build upon the all-sufficiency of God for the 
accomplishment of that which is impossible to 
any thing but that all-sufficiency—C.Larke: Ver. 
18. The faith of Abraham bore an exact correspon- 
dence to the power and never-failing faithfulness of 
God. 

Hope@er; 1. The renunciation of a legal self-righte- 
ous spirit is the first requisite of the gospel; 2. The 
more intimately we are acquainted with our own 
hearts, and with the character of God, the more 
ready shall we be to renounce our own righteousness, 
and to trust in His mercy; 8, Only those are happy 
and secure who, under a sense of helplessness, 
east themselves on the mercy of God; 4. A means 
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of grace should never be a ground of dependence 
5. There is no hope for those who take refuge in a 
law, and forsake God’s mercy; 6. All things are 
ours, if we are Christ’s; 7. The way to get your 


' faith strengthened, is, not to consider the difficulties 
Al. | 


in the way of the thing promised, but the character 
and resources of God who has made the promise ; 
8. It is as possible for faith to be strong when the 
thing promised is most improbable, as when it is 
probable; 9. Unbelief is a very great sin, as it 
implies a doubt of the veracity aud power of God; 
10. The two great truths of the gospel are, that 
Christ died as a sacrifice for our sins, and that He 
rose again for our justification; 11. The denial of 
the propitiatory death of Christ, or of His resurrec- 
tion from the dead, is a denial of the Zospel._— 
Barnes: On the resurrection of Christ (ver. 25). 
If it be asked how it contributes to our acceptance 
with God, we may answer: 1. It rendered Christ’s 
work complete ; 2. It was a proof that His work was 
accepted by the Father; 3. It is the mainspring of 
all our hopes, and of all our efforts to be saved. 
There is no higher motive that can be presented to 
induce man to seek salvation, than the fact that he 
may be raised up from death and the grave, and 
made immortal. There is no satisfactory proof that 
man can be thus raised up, but by the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ.—J. F. H.] 





N wr Srorrox,—The fruit of justification: Peace with God, and the development of the new life into the 


experience of Ohristian hone. 
into the Holy of holies, 


Lhe new worship of Christians: They have the free’ access to grace 
Therefore they rejoice in the hope of the glory of God, and of the revelation 
of the real Shekinah of God in the real Holy of holies. 


They even glory in tribulation also, by which 


this hope is consummated, The love of God in Christ as security for the realization of Christian 


hope ; Christ’s death our reconciliation ; Christ's life our salvation, 


The solemn joy that God is our God. 


The bloom of Christian hope : 


Cuap. V. 1-11. 


_ 


Therefore being justified by 
2 Lord Jesus Christ: By 


faith, we have* peace with God through our 
[Through] whom also we have [have had the]? access 


by faith ° [or om by faith] into this grace wherein we stand, and rejoice [tri- 


3 umph]* in [the]° hope of the glory of God. 


ebiuele in tribulations also; 
4 
5 rience [approval], hope: 


means of | the Holy 


And not only so, but we glory 


knowing that tribulation worketh patience 
constancy];" And patience [constancy], experience [approval] ;° 


and expe- 


And hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God [God's love] is shed abroad [has been poured out] 


in our hearts by [by 


Ghost which is [who was] given unto us. 


6 For when we were yet® without strength, in due time [xazd xcupdr, at the 


7 proper time] Christ died for the ungodly. For scarcely 


will one die: 


9 yet sinners, Christ died for us. 
fied” by [é] his blood, we shall 
him from the wrath]. 


for a righteous man 


yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare to die 
8 [though, for the good man, perhaps some one may 
God" commendeth [doth establish] his love toward 


even dare to die]. But 
us, in that, while we were 


Much more then [therefore], being now justi- 
J be saved from wrath through him [or, through 
For if, when we were 


[being] *” enemies, we were recon- 


ciled to God by [through, dw] the death of his Son; much more, being recon 


t] 


ciled, we shall be saved by [in, é] his life. 


And not only so, but we also joy 


[And not only that—i. e., reconcited—but also triumphing]** in God through our 


Lord Jesus Christ, by [through 
[the reconciliation]. a 


whom we have now received the atonement 
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TEXTUAL, . 


2'V w. 1—[The reading éyw pev (subjunctive, with a hortatory sense) is strongly attested by N1. A. BI. C. D. K. L, 
many ct tsives and versions (including Syriac and Vulgate), also by many fathers ; udopted by Lachmann (in the margin), 
Scholz, iritzsche, Alford ag ed.). This array of authorities would compel us to adopt it instead of éyopmev (Rec., 
Noor. G2. ¥.), were it not for the following considerations: 1. The early transcribers frequently interchanged o and w, 
2. The change having been made, it would be retained by the fathers, since it “indicates the incipient darkening of the 
doctrine of the righteousness of faith” (Lange). 3. The hortatory meaning is notin keeping with the context. Ever 
Alfora, after adopting the subjunctive, and alleging that it can only have the force of the imperative, denies this mean- 
ing. An exhortation ou a new subject just here, would introduce a foreign clement (Meyer). ‘These reasons have been 
Gees, by many of the best editors, sufficient to outweigh the preponderait MSS. authority. Comp. the Lacy. Noles. 


2 Ver. 2.[The perfect €oxjxapev is rendered erlang! haben by Lange ; have had is the literal meaning, implying 
continued possession. We oblained (Amer. Bible Union) is open to the objection urged in Ezeg. Notes. ‘The article 
should be retained with access, as conveying 4 slight emphasis.—R.] 

_ 3 Ver. 2.—[Lange rejects ri miarec (Rec., N.C. K. L., many versions). It is not found in B. D. F. G., and is 
rejected by Lachmann, ‘lischendorf, Ewald, Alford. Meyer retains it, deeming it superfluous after ver. 1; but for that 
yery reason likely to be omitted, A further variation, ev rj mores, increases the probability of its genuineness, since 
iv might readily be repeated from the preceding éoxjxauev. It may be regarded as doubtful, but we are scarcely 
warranted in rejecting it.—R.] 

4 Ver. 2.—[ Triwmph is not only a more literal rendering of kavxdpe0a, but can be retained throughout, where- 
ever the verb occurs. The connection is with have had. If necessary, a semicolon after s(and would indicate this.—R.] 

5 Ver. es view of this passage ‘requires the insertion of the article, which is not found in the Greek, See 
Ezeg. Notes.—R.] 

§. Ver. 3.—[Rec.: kavxaépe0a, x A.D. F. K. Alford considers this a mechanical repetition from ver. 2, and 
reads cavxwpevor (B. C.), but the other reading is to be preferred.—R. J 

7 Ver. 3.—[‘Yropovy, Standhaflighkeit (Lange); endurance (Alford); patient endurance (Wordsworth); Ausdauer, 
perseverantia (Meyer). The idea of patience is implied, but the result is referred to here.—R.] 

8 Ver. 4.—[ Approval is certainly preferable to experience; and yet it is not altogether satisfactory. Lange, Meyer: 
Bewahrung ; Wordsworth : proof; Alford, Amer, Bible Union, as alove.—R.] 

9 Ver. 6.—[The text is disputed at two points in this clause. ec., with x. A. OC. D1.3, K., and some fathers, read 
€rt yap; which is adopted by most modern editors. B. (followed by Alford) reads eiye, however. The MSS. authority 
for the tormer is so strong, that it would be adopted without hesitation, were not the decision complicated by another va- 
riation, viz., the insertion and omission of asecond éru after ag@ev@v. The authority for it (x. A. B.C. D!. ¥.) is even 
stronger than for the first. But this repetition has becn deemed unnecessary, and many critical editors have therefore 
rejected the second ért. (So Rev., Meyer, Lange apparently.) The insertion is explained as a displacement growing 
out of the fact, that an ecclesiastical portion began with Xptiordés «.7.A. But the uncial authority is too strong to 
warrant its rejection. Alford justly remarks: “We must either repeat ém, .. . or adopt the reading of B.” He takes 
the latter alternative; it seems safer, with Griesbach, Lachmann, Wordsworth, to take the former. In that case, é7s 
may either be regarded as repeated for emphasis (see Laxey. NVotes), or Wordsworth’s view be adopted: Besides, when we 
were yet weak. The former is preferable.—R.] 

10 Ver. 8.—[‘O @ed6s is wanting in B. Its position varies in other MSS. yw. A.C. K. insert it after ets nmas (so 
iec.); D. F. L. before (so Tischendorf, Meyer). Alford rejects it, mainly on account of this variation in position. It 
is far more likely to have been omitted, because it was thought that Christ should be the subject. The most probable 

- view is, that the Apostle intended to emphasize the fact that God thus showed His (e&ur0d) love; hence the position 
at the end of the clause. This not being uuderstood, it was moved forward and then rejected.—R.] 

11 Ver, 9.—[Literally : having been then justified. The BE. V. means to convey this thought. It should be noticed 
that é¢7 follows (E. V., ae The idea of instrumentality is not prominent; the sense seems to be pregnant. So also 
in ver, 10: ev 7H Sw, by his life.—R.] 

12 Ver. 10,—[{‘Lhe parallelism is marred in the E. V.—R.] ieee 

18 Ver. 11—{Rec.: Kkavxydpeda, poorly attested. Nearly all MSS, read kavxdpevor, which is adopted by - 
modern critica] editors. On tie meaning, and for justification of the above emendation, see Baeg. Notes.—R.] 

14 Ver. 11.—[ Atonement is a correct rendering etymologically, but not theologically. Reconciliation is preferable 
glso on the ground that it corresponds with reconcile (ver. 10), as the Greek noun does with the preceding verb.—R.] 


when we laid hold of Christ by a living faith, but 
not necessarily at our baptism (Wordsworth), which 
is a sealing ordinance, like circumcision (iv. 11), 
and does not always coincide in time with regenera. 
tion and justification (remember the case of Abra- 
ham and Cornelius on the one hand, and Simon 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


GenEraL Survey.—1. Peace with God arising 
from justification, as hope of the glory of God (vers. 
1, 2). 2. The continuance in, and increase of, this 


peace, even by tribulations, amid the experience of 
the love of God (vers. 8-5). 38. The proof of the 
continual increase of the peace, and the certainty of 
salvation of Christians (vers. aE 4. Reconcilia- 
tion as the pledge of deliverance (salvation), and, as 
the appropriated atonement, the fountain of blessed- 
ness. On vers. 1-8, Winzer, Commentat., Leipzig, 
1832. [Chap. v. 1-12 and chap. viii. describe the 
effect of justification upon the feelings, or the emo- 
tional man; chap. vi., the effect upon the will, or 
the moral man. It produces peace in the heart and 
holiness in the character of the believer.—P. 8. 
Ver. 1. Therefore, being justified by faith 
[ denzavnGévtesg ovv én miorens]. The ovy 
expresses the conclusion that arises from the pre- 
ceding establishment of the truth of the duzatmorug 
by faith [iii, 21-iv., 25]. Therefore duxcumdévtec 
is closely connected with dumotwor. [The aorist 
tense dvxavodévtes, which is emphatically 
placed at the head of the sentence, implies that 


justification is an act already done and completed | yet received. 





Magus on on the other), é% mwiotews, out of 
faith, as the subjective or instrumental cause and 
appropriating organ, while the grace of God in 
Christ isthe objective or creative cause of justifica. 
tion, by which we are transferred from the state of 
sin and damnation to the state of righteousness and 
life—P. S.] Meyer: “The extent of the blessed. 
ness of the justified (not their holiness, as Rothe 
would have it) shall now be portrayed.” It is a 
description of the blessedness of Christians in its 
source, its maintenance, its apparent imperfection 
yet real perfection, its certainty, and its ever more 
abundant development. The condition of one who 
is not justified is that of fighting with God (see 
ver. 9). 

[We have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ, <teynvyv tyouev moo 
coy &<0v, x1... The bearing of the difference 
of reading here deserves more attention than it oaa 
We reluctantly adopt, fox internal 
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reasons, with Dr, Lange and the great majority of 
commentators, the indicative Zyowev, we have, for 
the subjunctive ¥ywwev (Vulg.: habeamus). The 
latter, it must be admitted, has in its favor not only 
the overwhelming weight of ancient MSS., Versions, 
and Fathers,* but also the critical canon: Jectio diffi- 
cilior princivatum tenet ; being the more difficult 
reading, its alteration into the easier ¥youev can be 
better accounted for than its introduction, If we 
retain %ywuwev (with Lachmann, Tregelles, and Al- 
ford, 5th ed.), we must consistently take zceuyousd-a, 
vers, 2, 3, likewise in the subjunctive mood; and 
thus the whole passage, instead of being, as usually 
understood, a statement ot the blessed effects of jus- 
tification upon the heart, becomes an exhortation to 
go on from peace to peace and from glory to glory, 
on the ground of the accomplished fact of justifi- 
cation, Different explanations, however, may be 
given to %ymuev. (1.) The deliberative sense: shall 
we heve? But the deliberative subjunctive is only 
used in doubtful questions, as Mark xii. 14: dowev 
7 um Odwev; Rom, vi. 1: exiuévouey tH auagtio; 
(2.) The concessive sense: we may have, it is our 

rivilege to have. This would give excellent sense. 

ut such a use of the Greek subjunctive approach- 
ing the meaning of the future, though easily de- 
rived froma the general principle that the subjunc- 
tive mood signifies what is objectively possible, as 
the indicative expresses what is actwal, and the 
dptative what is desirable or subjectively possible, is 
somewhat doubtful, and not mentioned by Winer 
(p. 268, 7th ed.), who, in independent sentences, 
admits only the conjunctivus adhortativus and the 
conjunctivus deliberativus ; comp. Kiihner, §§ 463, 
464, and Jelf, § 415. (8.) There remains, there- 
fore, only the hortative sense: let us have peace. 
But here arises the doctrinal difficulty, that peace is 
not the result of man’s exertions, but a gift of God 
bestowed, and the object of prayer in the epistolary 
inscriptions ; comp. 1 and 2 Peter i. 2: ‘‘ Grace and 
peace be multiplied unto you;” yet two analogous 
passages might be quoted—viz., 2 Cor. v.19; xa- 
tahhayyte tH Oso, reconciliamini Deo ; and espe- 
cially Heb. xii. 28: %ymwev yaou, let us have grace 
(where, however, some MSS. read Zvowev, the Vulg. 
habemus, and where ycg.¢ is understood by some in 
the sense of gratitude).+ It might be said, also, in 
support of this explanation, that faith, hope, love, 
and all Christian graces, are likewise gifts of grace, 
and yet objects to be pursued and maintained. (4.) 
A few commentators, quite recently Forbes (not in 
the translation, but in the comments, p. 179), take 
Fyouev = natiyouer, let us hold fast and enjoy 


* (See Text. Vote}. The Sinaitic MS. reads EXQMEN, 
the small o on the top of w being a correction by a later 
hand, though this correction may possibly have been taken 
from an older MS. Tischendorf, in his recent edition of 
the Vatican MS., credits the correction éyomev to B3,, 
instead of B?., as is done by Alford, Meyer, and others. 
Dr. Hodge, who pays little or no attention to the different 
readings, and ignores Cod. Sin. altogether, although it was 
published two years before the revised edition of his Comm. 
on Romans, incorrectly says (p 205) that “the external 
authorities are nearly equally divided” between éxomev 
and é¢ywpev. Alford, in the 5th ed., has a long note and 
calls this “‘ the crucial instance of overpowering diplomatic 
authority compelling us to adopt a reading against which 
our subjective feelings rebel. Every internal consideration 
tends to impugn it.” Retaining éywmev in the text (with 
Lachmann and Tregelles), he gives it up in the notes. 
Forbes very strenuously contends for éxwuev, and consist- 
ently takes also cavxauea in the hortative sense.—P. S.] 

{ (Rom. xii. 18 refer’ to peace with men (like the famous 
tentence in Gen. Grant’s letter of acceptance of the nomi- 
nation for the Presidency: Let us have peacc).—P. 8] 











peace; comp. Heb, x, 23: xatéywyer tyv ouolo 
ylay tHS EeAridog sxdvyj. But in this case we 
should expect the article before e¢ejvyy, and a pre. 
vious mention of peace in the argument. The in- 
dicative %yowev, on the other-hand, is free from all 
grammatical and doctrinal difficulty, and is in keep. 
ing with the declaratory character of the section.— 
Peace with God, <ignyyv moos tov Ox0r, 
in our relation to God. It expresses the state of 
reconciliation (opposite to the state of condemna 
tion, viii. 1), in consequence of the removal of God’a 
wrath and the satisfaction of His justice by the sac- 
fice of Christ, who is our Peace; Eph. ii, 14-16. 
Comp. Herodian 8, 7. 8: cvti mohéuov pméev cignvyr 
tyovteg 790s Peovc, and other classical parallels 
quoted by Meyer and Philippi. On zyog tor Ozoy, 
comp. Acts ii. 17; xxiv. 16; 2 Cor. vii. 4. This 
objective condition of peace implies, as a necessary 
consequence, the subjective peace of the soul, the 
tranquillitas animi, the pax consecientice, which flows 
from the experience of pardon and reconciliation ; 
Phil. iv. 7; John xvi. 83. Sin is the source of all 
discord and war between man and God, and between 
man and man; and hence there can be no peace 
until this curse is removed. Al] other peace is an 
idle dream and illusion. Being at peace with God, 
we are at peace with ourselves and with our fellow- 
men. Paul often calls God the “ God of peace;” 
xv. 83; 2 Cor. xiii. 11; 1 Thess. v. 28; 2 Thess, 
iii, 16; Heb, xiii. 20. Comp. also Isa, xxxii. 173 
“the work of righteousness is peace.” —P. 8. 

Ver. 2. Through whom also we. ‘These 
words do not announce a climax in the description 
of the merit of Christ (Kollner); nor do they state 
the ground of the preceding duc *Iycot X. (Meyer), 
but the immediate result of the redemption. [xat, 
also, is not accumulative, but indicates that the 
Toocaywyy sic tHY yoouw, itself a legitimate conse- 
quence of justification, is the grownd of eigrvy.— 
P. 8.|—Have obtained access. [tyv mooc- 
aywyyv éoxnxauey; literally, have had the 
(well-known, the only possible) introduction (in 
the active sense), or better, access (intransitive). 
The perfect refers to the time of justification and 
incorporation in Christ, and implies the continued 
result, since in Him and through Him, as the door 
and Mediator, we have an open way, the right and 
privilege of datly approach to the throne of grace; 
in distinction from the one yearly entrance of the 
Jewish high-priest into the Holy of Holies. This is 
the universal priesthood of believers—P. S.] Ex. 
planations of the zoocsaymyn: 1. Meyer: admis. 
sion, introduction (Hinzufiihrung). This is claimed 
to be the only grammatical signification.* It cers 
tainly denates the entrance effected by mediation, 
where it means admission, audience. But this re. 
quirement [the zeocaymye'c, sequester, the media- 
tor or interpreter, who introduces persons to sove- 


* [By Pape (Lex.) and Meyer, who quotes passages from 
Xenophon, Thucydides, Plutarch, &c., and explains: “ Wir 
haben DURCH CHRISTUM DIE Hinzurjurune zu der Gnade 
U.S. w., gehabl, dadurch ndémlich dass Ev selhst (1 Peter iii 
18) vermoge seines den Zorn Gottes tilgenden S’thnopfers unser 
Tposaywyevs geworden ist, oder, wie es Chrys. treffenda 
ausdrtichi: makpav dvtas mposyyaye.” Comp. Hare 
less (p. 251) and Braune, on Eph. ii. 18. Chrysostom dis- 
tinguishes, Eph. ii. 18, mposaywyy and mpdsodos: ovK eles 
mpdsodov, adAG mposaywyyv. But mpdsodos, in classic Greek, 
has both the active and passive meaning. Hesychius dee 
fines mpocaywyy : “‘mposédevats, recle: ACCESSIO, nempe AB 
DEORUM ARAS, SUPPLICATIO.”? The word occurs only three 
times in the New 'I -stamer.t—here, and Eph. ii. 18, and iii 
a pera a intransitive meaning, access, is the most natw 
ral.—P. S. 
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reigns, Lamprid. in Alex. Sev. 4.—P. 8.] is secured 
here by dv ot, which does nct well suit this inter- 
pretation, 2. Avcess, [Vulg.: accesswm; nedcgodos, 
zisodos.] The view of Gcumenius, and most ex- 
positors [Philippi, Ewald, Stuart, Hodge, Alford] ; 
see Eph, ii, 18; iii, 22, (Tholuck finally decides 
for the active sense.) The image, at bottom, is plain- 
ly not that of a worldly audience with an Hastern 
king, but the type of the entrance of the high-priest 
into the Holy of Holies (see 1 Peter iii, 18: Xguerdg 
Exaden, wa huds Moosayayy tH 9am; Heb. x. 
19: Eyovtes tyy magdnotay ec thy sigodoy tow 
ayioy éy tO aimate Iyoov). This view is also in 
harmony with the idea of the Epistle, “by which 
Christianity is the true worship restored, or rather 
first realized ; and in this connection the dd&« O<6t 
has reference to the Shekinah of the Holy of Ho- 
lies.—Obtained (erlangt haben). Tholuck justly re- 
gards it as pedantic prudery in Meyer (after Fritzsche) 


to hold that zovyxeuey does not mean nacti sumus 


et habemus, but habuimus (when we became Chris- 
tians). Meyer more appropriately says: ‘‘ The divine 
grace in which the justified participate is represent- 
ed as a spacial compass.” But he has not made 
good this remark. We have free access into the 
real Holy of Holies, which is grace; and hope to 
behold in it the real Shekinah, the dof« of God; 
and, looking at it, to participate of it—Into this 
grace. [The taityy is emphatic—such a glorious 
grace.—P. S.] Those who adhere to the reading 
«7 mtote in ver, 2 [see Textual Note *] connect 
therewith <i¢ tiy yoouy (a connection which Meyer 
properly rejects, miotiuc ets tyyv yoouy!), and under- 
stand zgooaywyy absolutely: access to God.* But 
the zeooaywyy can refer only to yegue (Meyer, and 
others), and, indeed, to grace as justifying grace; 
and does not denote saving favor in general (Chry- 
sostom), although that central idea of grace com- 
prehends all. For other untenable explanations: 
the gospel (Fritzsche); hope of blessedness (Beza) ; 
apostleship (Semler); see De Wette. The access 
to this grace is more particularly explained by the 
addition, wherein [2y 7 refers to yogur, not to 
the doubtful ziore.—P. 8.] we stand, or into 
which we have entered. The éatyxapey there- 
fore does not denote here, standing fast (Tholuck, 
Meyer), either in the sense of subjective activity 
(Beausobre),+ or of objective, secure possession (Cal- 
vin).{ It refers back to the act of the dixaiwon, 
with which the introduction into the yaou has be- 
gun, and accordingly the zoeocaywyy denotes the 
free and permanent access of all believers into the 
7eovc, in contrast with the once yearly entrance of 
the high-priest into the Holy of Holies. We need 
hardly mention that this permanent access is effected 
and conditioned by the life of prayer, and especially 
by daily purification, in the comfort of the atone- 
ment (Heb. x. 22, 23). 

And triumph (glory) in the hope of the 
glory of God [xal zavyomueda ix éhmidr 


* (This is not necessary. rH wioree and év 77 mioTet, 
whether genuine or not, can be taken as explanatory of the 
method of access to the throne of grace. The phrase “ faith 
on grace ?? nowhere occurs in the Bible.—P. S.] 

(‘« Demeurer ferme signifie combattre courageusement.” 
—P.5. 

_ oa .. ut firma stabilisque salus nobis maneat: quo 
significat, perseverantiam non in virtule industriave nostra, 
sed in Christo fundatam esse.”? So also Philippi (feststehen, 
bleibend verharren), and Hodge: “ We are firmly and im- 
movably established.” Comp. John viii. 44, where it is said 
of Satan that he stood not (ovx éo7nxev) in the truth; 1 Cor. 
xy. 1; 2 Cor. i, 24.—P. 8.) 
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THs OOSng tov Geov]. The verb zaryvotoua 
[usually with éy, also with é7t, iéo, and with the 
accusative of the object] denotes the expression ot 
a joyous consciousness of blessedness with reference 
to the objective ground of blessedness; in which 
true glorying is distinctly contrasted with its carica- 
ture, vain boasting in a vain state of mind, and 
from a vain ground or occasion. Reiche emphasizes 
the rejoicing, Meyer the glorying. Tke ézi, ex- 
plained as propter (by Meyer), denotes more defi- 
nitely the basis on which Christians establish their 
glorying.* The ground of the glorying of Chris. 
tians in their present state is not the ddkx O<ot 
itself, but the hope of the glory of God, as one con- 
ception; indeed, the whole Christianity of this life 
is a joyous anticipation of beholding the glory.* 
Tholuck ; “dog Meot is not, as Origen holds, the 
genitive of object, the hope of beholding this glory, 
which would need to have been expressed more defi- 
nitely ; still less is Chrysostom’s view right, that it 
is the hope that God will glorify Himself in us, 
Neither are Luther, Grotius, Calixtus, Reiche, cor. 
rect in calling it the genitive of author, the glory to 
be bestowed by God; but it is the genitive of pos. 
session, participation in the glory possessed by God; 
comp. 1 Thess. ii, 12.” But more account should 
be made of beholding, as the means of appropria- 
tion. To behold God’s glory, means also, to become 
glorious, This is definitely typified in the history 
of Moses (2 Cor. iii, 18; Exod. xxxiv. 83), Tho- 
luck also remarks: “The Sengeiv tyy dokay tod 
Xovotov, John xvii. 24, is the participation in the 
dosa Feot, the cuyxAnoovoueiy, the cupPaorieve, 
and ouvrdoskacdivar to Xovoth; Rom. viii. 17; 
2 Tim. ii, 11. Cocceius: ‘ Has est gloriatio fidelium, 
quod persuasum habent, fore, ut Deus gloriosus et 
admirabilis in ipsis fiat illuminando, sanctificando, 
letificando, glorificando in tpsis ; 2 Thess. i. 10,’ ” 
As the seeing of man on God’s side perfects the 
vision of man, according to 1 Cor, xiii. 12, it is the 
bebolding of the glory of the Lord on man’s side by 
which he shall become perfectly conformed to the 
Lord, and thus an object of perfect good pleasure, 
according to 1 John iii, 2; Matt. v. 8; comp. 2 
Peter i, 4. The goal of this reciprocal dofacevy and 
dokaler9ow is, in a conditional sense, the removal 
to the inheritance of glory in the future world; 
2 Cor. v. 1; and, in the absolute sense, the time of 
the second coming of Christ; Rev. xx. 

[This triumphant assurance of faith is incom 
patible with the Romish doctrine of the uncertainty 
of salvation. A distinction should be made, how. 
ever, between assurance of a present state of grace, 
which is necessarily implied in true faith, as a per- 
sonal apprehension of Christ with all His benefits, 
and assurance of futwre redemption, which is an 
article of hope (hence é7 éAzidv), and must be ac- 
companied with constant watchfulness. Christ will 
lose none of those whom the Father has given Him 
(John xvii, 12; x. 28, 29); but God alone knows 
His own, and to whom He chooses to reveal it. We 
must give diligence to make our calling and election 


29 2 


* [So also Philippi: ‘‘ én” éAmide, propler spem. emi mrs 
dem Dative dient bet den Verbis der Affecte zur Angabe des 
Grunpes, So yeAav, méya hpoveiv, paiverOar, 
ayavaktety ent teve,’—P, 8, 

+ (The reading of the Vulgate: glorie filiorum Dei, is 
according to Meyer, a gloss which admirably hits the sense. 
But 66fa Ocod is more expressive in this connection. It ia 
the glory which God Himself has (gen. possessionis), end in 
which believers shal] once share; comp. John xvii. 22; 1 
Thess. ii. 12; Apoc. xxi 115 1 John iii. 2.—P. 8.) 
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sure to ourselves (2 Peter i. 10), and work out our 
own salvation with fear and trembling, because God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure (Phil. ii, 12,18). The possibility of ulti- 
mate failure was a powerful motive and stimulus to 
faithfulness and holiness even in the life of an apos- 
tle, who exercised severe self-discipline, lest, having 
preached to others, he might himself at last be re- 
jected, and lose the incorruptible crown of the 
Christian race (1 Cor. ix. 27). How much more, 
then, should ordinary Christians, who stand, take 
heed lest they fall (1 Cor. x. 12)!—P. 8.] 

Ver. 8. And not only so [sc., do we triumph 
in the hope of glory; comp. the parallels in Meyer]. 
Tholuck appropriately says: ‘‘This hope of the 
Christian—sure of its triumph—seems to be put to 
3corn by the present condition, as those first Chris- 
tians had to bear the scorn of the Gentiles by con- 
srasting their gloomy present with their abundant 
hope. [Quotations from Minucius Felix, Arnobius, 
and Melanchthon.] But the Apostle’s lofty mind 
shows how that doS« is not an outward accident, but 
a moral glorification, having its root in this 9Aupe; 
therefore this itself, as the means of perfection, is 
the subject of triumph.” See viii, 17, 28, 35; 
2 Cor. xi. 30; xii. 9,10 [etary yao aodevo, duve- 
wos sive]; 2 Tim. ii, 11; Matt. v. 10,12; Acts v. 
41; 1 Peter iv. 12; James i. 8,12. [It is a uni- 
versal law, acknowledged even in the world, that no 
great character can become complete without trial 
and suffering. As the firmness of the root is tested 
by the storm, and the metal is purified in the heat 
of the furnace, so the strength and purity of charac- 
ter is perfected by trial, The ancient Greeks and 
Romans admired a good man struggling against mis- 
fortune as a spectacle worthy of the gods. Plato 
describes the righteous man as one who, without 
doing injustice, yet has the appearance of the great- 
est injustice, and proves his own justice by perse- 
verance against all calumny unto death; yea, he 
predicts that the perfect man, if such a one should 
ever appear, would be scourged, tortured, and nailed 
to the post (Politia, p. 74 sq. ed. Ast.). Seneca 
says ( De prov. iv. 4): “ Gaudent magni viri rebus 
adversis non aliter quam fortes milites bellis tri- 
ewmnphant.” Edmund Burke: ‘“ Obloquy is a neces- 
sary ingredient of all true glory. Calumny and 
abuse are essential parts of triumpb.” But what a 
difference between the proud stoicism of the hea- 
then, who overcomes the misfortunes by haughty 
contempt and unfeeling indifferentism, and the Chris- 
tian’s gentle patience, forgiving love, and cheerful 
submission to the holy will of God, who ordered 
tribulation as a means and condition of moral per- 
fection! Comp. my book on The Person of Christ, 
p. 90 fh, 216 f—P. S.] 

In [on account of] tribulations. [Comp. 2 
Cor, vii. 4.] The éy must express the antithesis to 
the preceding; it must therefore not be explained 
as local: in [amidst] the tribulations (as Kéllner, 
Gléckler, Baumgarten-Crusius), In that case, the 
very object of the zauyéo9cv would be wanting. 
[Gloriamur de calamitatibus, not, in calamitatibus. 
The 4épers (or their moral results rather) are the 
object and ground of the xatlyyouw; xovyao Sou 
being mostly constructed with éy; v. 11; Gal. vi. 
18; 2 Cor. x. 15. The Jew is said to glory in 
the law, she Christian in the cross, &. So also 
Tholuck, Meyer, Alford, Hodge. The tribulations 
are to the Christian whst the scars of the battle- 





field are to an old soldier; comp. Gal. vi. 17. 
Jeetesl 

Wnowing [because we know] that tribulas 
tion. This is the normal development of the be 
liever’s life out of its tribulation. Yet this develop- 
ment is not a natural necessity (see Matt. xiii. 21), 
Yet it is assumed in the exceptions that the faity 
was somehow damaged. [The following climax i 
remarkably vivid and pregnant, | 

Ver. 4. Constancy (endurance, steadfastness). 
The tzomovy is not patientia here (Vulgate, Lu- 
ther, E, V.). Yet steadfastness cannot be acquired 
without patientia. Luke xxii, 28: ot dvapewe 
yyLOTEG met euov &v Toig meoaonow~. Comp. 
James i, 8. [The virtue of tzouow}, which Chry- 
sostom calls the Paovdig tov agetor, is patient en- 
durance (Ausdauer, Standhaftigkeit), and combines 
the Latin patientia and perseverantia. It involves 
the element of avdgia, the bravery and manliness 
with which the Christian contends against the storms 
of trials and persecutions, Meyer adduces, as ap- 
plicable here, Cicero’s definition of perseverantia : 
“in ratione bene considerata stabilis et perpetua 
permansio.” On the difference between tzopovn, 
pwoaxvoFuunto, and evoyy, comp. Trench, Synonyms 
of the New Testament, Second Series, ed. 1864, p. 
11.—P. §.] 

Approval (proof), dozvuy. [Comp. 2 Cor. 
ii. 9; viii, 2; ix. 13; Phil. ii, 22.] Not trial (Gro- 
tius), for the 9Adiyug itself is trial; nor experience 
(Luther [E. V.] ), for experience is the whole Chris- 
tian life. It is the condition of approval, whose 
subjective expression is the consciousness of being 
sealed; Eph. ii. 13. [Bengel: “dozen est quali- 
tas ejus, qui est dozwoc.” Hodge: “The word is 
used metonymicaily for the result of trial, 4. e., 
approbation, or that which is proved worthy of ap- 
probation. It is tried integrity, a state of mind 
which has stood the test.” James i. 3: 70 doxtuscoy 
tuow ths misteng xategyatetow troucviy, does 
not contradict our passage; for doziucov, aS Phi- 
lippi remarks, corresponds to 9Aiyue, and is a means 
of trial, or = dozwaota, trial, probation, the re- 
sult of which is doxcmuy, approval.—P. S.] 

Hope [éizida, viz. tijg do&yg cot Geov, 
which is naturally suggested by ver. 2. Hope, like 
faith and love, and every other Christian grace, is 
never done in this world, but always growing, and 
as it bears flower and fruit, its roots strike deeper, 
and its stem and branches expand. Every progress 


* [We add the comments of Hodge - “ Afflictions theme 
selves are to the Christian a ground of gloryimg ; he feels them 
to be an honor and a blessing. This is a sentiment often 
expressed in the word of God. Our Lord says: ‘ Blessed 
are they who mourn;’ ‘Blessed are the persecuted ; ? 
‘Blessed are ye when men shall revile you.? He calls on 
His suffering disciples to rejoice and he exceeding glad 
when they are afflicted; Matt. vy. 4, 10-12. The apostles 
departed trom the Jewish council, ‘ rejoicing that they were 
counted worthy to suffer shame for Christ’s name 3’ Acts v. 
41. Peter calls upon Christians to rejoice when they are 
partakers of Christ’s sufferings, and pronounces them happy 
when they are reproached for His sake; 1 Peter iv. 18, 14. 
And Paul says: ‘Most gladly therefore will I glory in (on 
account of) my infirmities’ (7, ¢., my sufferings). ‘I take 
pleasure,’ he says, ‘in infirmities, in reproaches, in necese 
sities, In persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake;? 2 
Cor, xii. 10, 11. This is not irrational or fanatical. Chris- 
tians do not glory in suffering, as such, or for its own sake, 
but as the Bible teaches: 1. Because they consider it an 
honor to suffer for Christ. 2. Because they rejoice in being 
the occasion of manifesting His power in their support and 
deliverance ; and, 3. Because suffering is made the means 
of their own sanctification and preparation for usefulnesa 
here, and for heaven hereafter. The last of these reasons 
is that to whic. the Apostle refers in the context.»—P, 8.] 





- ia Christian life strengthens its foundations,—P. S.] 
Thus the apparent opposite of Christian hope, aftlic- 
tion, or tribulation, is changed into pure hope, so 
that the stock of Christian hope ever becomes more 
intensive and abundant. Eternal profit is derived 
from all temporal loss and harm. 

Ver. 5. Miaketh not ashamed. Strictly: it 
does not shame, by causing to be deceived. [Cal- 
vin: Habet certissimum salutis exitum. Bengel: 
Spes erit res. Comp. Ps, exix. 116; 7287am7dx ; 
Sept.: uy xatauytvns we amd tie moogdoxtac 
wov. Meyer quotes parallels from Plato.—P. §.] 
Jhrisi.ian hope is formed from the same material of 
divine spiritual life as faith and love; it is really 
faith itself, tending toward completion ; or it is love 
itself as it here lives in the principles of perfection. 
Therefore it is infallible. 

Because God’s love [genitive of the subject, 
not of the object, as in ver. 8: tiv éxutov ayanny 
_etg yuas. The ground of our assurance that hope 
shall not put us to the shame of disappointment, is 
not our own strength or goodness, but the free love 
of God to us and in us-—P. S.] It is plain from 
the context that God’s .ove to us is meant (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Luther, Calvin, and down to Phi- 
lippi [Meyer, De Wette, Tholuck, Stuart, Alford, 
Hodge] ), and not our love of God (Theodoret, Au- 
gustine, Klee, Gléckler [ Anselm, St. Bernard, sev- 
eral Catholic expositors (amor infusus, justitia in- 
~ fusa), Hofmann], and others). Our love of God can 
at best be a testimony of our hope, but not the 
ground of the infallibility of our hope. See also 
ver. 8. Yet the antithesis should not be too strongly 
pressed: the love of God for us shed abroad in the 
heart, becomes our love to God.*—Has been (and 
continues to be) poured out [as in a stream, 
éxxézutav]. Denoting the richest experience and 
sense of God’s love. [Comp. Acts ii. 17; x. 45; 
Titus iii. 6, where zdovoims is added. Philippi: 
“The love of God did not descend upon us as 
dew in drops, but as a stream which spreads itself 
through the whole soul, filling it with a conscious- 
ness of His presence and favor.”—P. S.] +—In our 
hearts. Strictly: throughout them: éy, not étc. 
[év tats xaedtaug denotes the motus in loco, as 
Meyer says, or the rich diffusion of God’s love 
within our hearts. Comp. Ps. xlv. 2, Septwagint: 
Bevin yoouw éy yetleot cov. Alford (after Ols- 
hausen): ‘“éy may be taken pregnantly, éxxéy. 
sig xaeb péver év—or better, denotes the locality 
where the outpouring takes place—the heart being 
the seat of our love, and of appreciation and sym- 
pathy with God’s love.”—P. 8.|—By means of 
the Holy Spirit who was given unto us [dvd 
AVEVMATOS HYLOV TOU DOGEVTOS Fuir]. 
The gift of the Holy Spirit is the causality of the 
experience of the love of God. Chap. viii. 15, 16; 
Gal. iv. 6. [The Holy Spirit mediates all the gifts 
of grace to us, and glorifies Christ in us. Olshausen 
and Alford refer the aorist participle to the pente- 
costal effusion of the Spirit. But this could not 


* (Similarly Olshausen : ‘* Die Gottesliebe zwm Menschen, 
diz fas in ihm die Gegenliebe weckt (1 John iv. 19), und 
gwar nicht die Gegenliebe mit den bloss natitrlichen Kidften, 
sondern mit den hoheren Krdften des gottlichen Geistes.” 
Forbes: “The love hsre spoken of is not God’s love, as 
merely outwardly shown to us, but as shed abroad in our 
hearts as a gift, and it is placed in connection with other 
Ohristian graces—patience and hope.”—P. 8.] , 

“ [Meyer: “Der Begriff des Reichlichen liegt schon in 
der sinnlichen Vorstellung des Ausschititens, kann aber auch 
wie Tit. iii. 6 nah besonders ausgedruckt werden.”—P. 8.] 
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apply to Paul, who was called afterwards. Herve it 
must be referred to the time of regeneration, when 
the pentecostal fact is repeated in the individual.—~ 
Pas 

Ver, 6. For Christ, when we were yet 
["Etv yao Xovotos Orvtwoy Huey, utd 
On the different readings, %xv yao, for yet, or still, 
with a second #zv after ao9evdy (x), elye, Uf im 
deed, with the second #zv (B.), év yao, without the 
second 2tv (teat. rec.), sig ti yao ((D*. F.), ef yoo, 
et dé, see Leatwal Note *.—P. 8.] The tv [tume 
ak according to the sense, belongs to ovtw%, 
&c, [Comp. Matt. xii. 46: %v aitov Aedovytos3 
Luke xv. 20: #v dé attov paxoay améyortog 
Similar transpositions of %v among the classics 
See the quotations of Meyer in loc., and Winer, 
Gramm., p. 515.—P. 8] Seb. Schmid, and others, 
have incorrectly understood cv as inswper [mores 
over, furthermore; but this would be zz dé, Heb. 
xi. 86, not %v yag.—P.S.]; contrary not only to 
the meaning of the word, but also to the context, 
They hold that the %z. does not enhance the pre- 
ceding, but gives the ground why the confidence of 
salvation is an ever-increasing certainty. Tholuck, 
with Meyer, favoring the #zv at the beginning of the 
verse, says that %zv has been removed at the begin- 
ning because a Bible-lesson began with the verse 
[with the word Xgoréc]. The result was, that it 
was partly removed, partly doubled, and partly cor- 
rected. We hold that the twofold %, which Lache 
mann reads [and which Cod. Sin. sustains] has a 
good meaning as emphasis. 

When we were yet weak, or, with- 
out (spiritual) strength [Ovcoy yuov aove- 
voy #tv|. The state of sin is here represented ag 
weakness or sickness in reference to the divine life, 
and consequently as helplessness, in order to de- 
clare that, at that time, believers could not do the 
least toward establishing the ground of their hope, 
[Comp. Isa. lili. 4, Septuagint: tag awaotiags 
quov péger, with Matt. viii, 17: tac aodevetac 
nuov kobe. Sin is here represented as helpless 
weakness, in contrast with the saving help of 
Christ’s love.—P. §.] The a@o%<eveic are then de- 
nominated &o«Petc, ungodly, in order to express 
the thought that we, as sinners, could not add any 
thing to the saving act of Christ, but did our utmost 
to aggravate the work of Christ. Sinfulness is rep- 
resented, therefore, not merely as “‘the need of 
help,” and thus “as the motive of God’s love inter- 
vening for salvation” (Meyer), but as the starting- 
point of redemption, where the love of God accom- 
plished the great act of salvation without any co- 
operation of sinners—yea, in spite of their greatest 
opposition. 

At the proper time (or, im due season), 
Kata xavoeov. Two* connections of the zeta 
z.: 1. It is united to ovtwr, &e. We were weak 
according to the time [ pro temporum ratione], in 
the sense of excuse (Erasmus); in the sense of the 
general corruption (according to Calvin, Luther, 
Hofmann). Against this are both the position ef 
xowodc, and its signification. 2. It is referred to 
amé9avey, but in different ways. Origen: at 
that time, when He suffered. Abelard: held awhile 
in death, [Kypke, Reiche, Philippi, Alford, Hodge: 
at the appointed time, foretold by the prophets, — 
P. §.] Meyer: As it was the full time [proper 


* (Or three, rather; for the words have also been cone 
nected by some with é7. = éz Tére, adhuc eo tempore, at tha 
time of our weakness.—P. 8.] 
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time] for the deliverance of those who lived at that 
time. Better: It was the fit time in the history of 
hwnanity. This by no means weakens the principal 
thought, which rather requires the definite statement 
that the sacrificial death of Christ was according to 
Divine wisdom; since the necessity for salvation and 
the capacity for salvation were decided with the ful- 
ness of natural corruption. The highest heroism of 
the self-sacrifice does not exclude its reasonableness. 
See Rom. xvi. 25; Gal. iv. 4; Eph. i. 10; 1 Tim. ii, 
6; Titusi. 3. [zata xavgov is = éy nage, 
Big nouodr, él nowoov, xougiwc, tempore oppor- 
tuno ; in opposition to mae xovgoy, tempore alieno, 
untimely. Here it is essentially the same with the 
Thjoowe THY xovoor, Eph. i. 10, and the EAI OW 106 
tov yoovov, Gal. iv.4; comp. Mark i. 15. Christ 
appeared when all the preparations for His coming 
and His kingdom in the Jewish and Gentile world 
were completed, and when the disease of sin had 
reached the crisis. This was God’s own appointed 
time, and the most, or rather the only, appropriate 
time. Christ could not have appeared with divine 
fitness and propriety, nor with due effect, at any 
other time, nor in any other race or country. We 
cannot conceive of His advent at the time of Noah, 
or Abraham, or in China, or among the savage tribes 
of America. History is a unit, and a gradual un- 
folding of a Divine plan of infinite wisdom. Christ 
is the turning-point and centre of history, the end 
of the old and the beginning of the new humanity— 
a truth which is confessed, wittingly or unwittingly, 
by every date from A. D. throughout the civilized 
world.—P. 8.] 

For the ungodly. iméo, for, for the good 
of. It isa fuller conception than the idea instead 
of, avr, if we remember that, where the ques- 
tion is concerning a dying for those who are worthy 
of death, the conception naturally involves a well- 
understood a@yti. See Matt. xx. 28. The terms 
vaéo and zeoé [which Paul uses synonymously, 
Gal. i. 4] are more comprehensive ; but the expres- 
Bion avté is the most definite one. [Meyer con- 
tends that izég and zeoi always mean for, in be- 
half of, for the benefit of, and not drei, in the place 
of, loco, although, in the case of Christ, His death 
for the benefit of sinners was a vicarious sacrifice ; 
fii, 25; Eph. v. 2; 1 Tim, ii. 6. Sometimes the 
unée, like the English preposition for, according 
to the context, necessarily involves the dyré, as in 
2 Cor. v. 15, 20, 21; Gal. iii, 13; Philem. 13, The 
Apostle says wméo aoePov, instead of siné 
juov, in order to bring out more fully, by this 
strong antithesis, the amazing love of Christ,—P. S, 

Ver. 7. For scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, though, for the’ good man, per- 
haps some one may even dare to die [Mohuic 
yao még dvxatou (without the article) ruc dz0- 
Gavettav’ veg yao (the second yoo seems 
to be exceptive, and introduces a correction of the 
preceding with reference to woduc: with difficulty, I 
say, for it is a fact that) cot ayadot (with the 
article) raya tug nat tolwa &n09avety.— 
P. S.J. The difficulty of this verse has led to vari- 
ous conjectures.* The Peshito reads Umeo adlewy 
(unrighteous), instead of veg dixotov; Erasmus, 
Luther, Melanchthon, &c., read dvxatou and ayo9-ou 
as neuter words ; Hofmann [formerly, not now.—P. 
B.]: at least the latter is neuter; Origen, on the con- 


ey; 7 
(Jerome, Ep. 121 ad Algas., mentions five lan: 
tions ; Tholue -—P. 8.] ae nig ore 





trary, held merely dvz. as neuter, and understood by 
aye90oc, Christ as the perfectly good One. Bat, aa 
Meyer properly observes, that both substantives are 
masculine, is evident from the antithesis ac<f<ic, by 
which the question is generally concerning a dying 
for persons. [dvxaéouv, without the article, musi 
be masculine —a righteous person (not the right, 
TO dixowov); but cot &yaGouv, with the article. 
may, grammatically, be taken as neuter = summayn 
bonum (the country, or any good cause or noble 
prin¢iple for which martyrs have died in ancient and 
modérn times). Yet, in this case, the antithesia 
would be lost, since Christ likewise died for the 
highest good, the salvation of the world. The an- 
tithesis is evidently between men who scarcely are 
found to die for a dixevoc, though occasionally per- 
haps for 6 (their) &yo90c, and Christ who died for 
aospeic, ver. 6; or &ucetmdot, ver. 8; and even 
for 279906 (the very opposite of aya90c), ver. 10, 
Th both cases, the death for persons, not for a cause, 
is meant.—P, 8.] 

Explanations of the masculines : 

(1.) There is no material difference between 
Oizowog and ayadds. ‘ After Paul has said that 
searcely for a ‘righteous’ man will one die, he will 
add, by way of establishing his assertion, tiat there 
might occur instances of the undertaking of such a 
death.” Meyer, in harmony with Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, Erasmus, Calvin,* &¢. But diéxevec is not 
ayoFds, and woiug (scarcely) is not cave. ( possibly), 

(2.) 6 aywOd¢ is the benefactor. Knachtbull 
[Animadv. in libros N. T., 1659, p. 120], Hstius 
[Cocceius, Hammond], and many others; Reiche, 
Tholuck: Zhe Friend of Man. This is too special. 

(3.) The a&ya9d¢ stands above the merely right 
eous or just one. Ambrosiaster: the noble one, the 
aya9oc by nature; Bengel: homo innosius exemple 
gratia, &e. [“ dvx., indefinitely, implies a harmless 
(guiltless) man; 6 &ya9dc, one perfect in all that 
piety demands, excellent, bounteous, princely, bless 
ed—for example, the father of his country.”—P. 8, 

Meyer regards all these as “ subtle distinctions.” 
[He quotes, for the essential identity of dézcwog and 
eyaddc, Matt. v.45; Luke xxiii, 50; Rom. vii. 12, 
where both are connected.—P. S.]_ Then the differ- 
ence between the Old and New Testament would 
also be a subtle drawing of distinctions, The Old 
Testament, even in its later period, scarcely produced 
one kind of martyrdom; but the New Testament 
has a rich martyrdom. Yet we would understand the 
ayo9éc ina more general sense. The Otxovog ins 
stills respect, but he does not establish, as such, a 
communion and exchange of life; but the aya9é¢ 
inspires. Paul’s acknowledgment here, which was 
supported by heathen examples, is a proof of his 
apostolic considerateness, and of his elevation above 
all slavery to the letter. An ecclesiastical rhetorician 
would have suppressed the concession, The selec: 
tion of the expression with toyc and TtoAue is ad. 
mirable ; such self-sacrifices are always made head. 
long in the ecstasy of sympathetic generosity. 


* (Calvin: “Rarissimum sane inter homines exemplum 
exstat, ut pro justo quis mort sustineat: quamquam illud 
nonnunguam aceidere possit.? The exception establishes 
the rule. Fritzsche, Hofmann (in the second edition of his 
Schrifibeweis, li. 1, p. 348), anc Meyer (4th ed.) have rea 
turned to this view. In the Ist ed, (which Hodge, p. 214 
seems alone to have consulted), Meyer took 103 aya@od, on 
account of the article, as neuter (as did Jerome, Erasmus, 
Luther, Melanchthon, Riickert, and Hofmann in the jirst 
caren of his eked and rendered the latter clause 
or the verse interrogatively : “denn wer wagt?s auc leic 
lich fiir das Gute zu ben ?—P. 8] e = 
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4, It is hardly necessary to mention the view 
[maintained by Meyer in the first edition, but now 
given up by him.—P. §.], that the second member 
of the sentence is interrogative: for who would dare 
to die readily even for the good? 

[T can see no material difference between inter- 
pretations 2 and 3. The principal point in both is 
the distinction made between dixcvoc (taken in a 
narrower sense) and 6 @yc9dc, corresponding to our 
distinction between just and kind. Such a distinc. 
tion is made by Cerdo in Ireneus Adv. her, i. 247, 
quoted also by Eusebius, H. #., iv. 11: cov pay 
Oixavov, tov de ayaGoy tmcoyew, ‘alterum 
gudem susruM, alterum autem BONUM esse ; and by 
Cicero, De offic, iii, 15: “ St vir bonus is est qui 
prodest quibus potest, nocet nemini, recte (certe) suS- 
TUM Virum, BONUM non facile reperiemus” (but some 
editions read: “‘cerle astwm virum bonum”).* The 
righteous man, who does all that the law or justice 
requires, commands our respect and admiration; the 
good man, the benefactor, who is governed by love, 
inspires us with love and gratitude. Then we would 
have the following sense: “It is hardly to be ex- 
pected that any one would die for a righteous man, 
though for the good man (#. e., for a kind benefactor 
or intimate friend), this self-denial might possibly be 
exercised, and does occasionally occur. So Olshau- 
sen, Tholuck, Philippi, Turner, Stuart, Hodge, Al- 
ford, Wordsworth. The latter refers to the death 
of Orestes for Pylades, his a/ er ego, and of Alces- 
tis for Admetus, her husband. Webster and Wil- 
kinson: “To make the admission less at variance 
with the first assertion, he substitutes for dvxaiou, 
tov ayaGot, the man of eminent kindness and 
philanthropy, the well-known benefactor, xoyotdc, 
‘bonus,’ in advance of dvzatov.” The article be- 
fore ayaSoti may be pressed as justifying the dis- 
tinction: a righteous man, the good man, good to 
him, his benefactor. I confess, Iam not quite sat- 
isfied with this interpretation, but it is better than 
any other.—P. 8. 

Ver. 8. But God doth establish [giveth proof 
of, cuviotnour, as in iii, 5; comp. Textual 
Note *, on p. 118.—P.8.] God proves not merely 
His love in the death of Christ for sinners, accord- 
ing to ver, 6, but He makes it conspicuous and 
prominent; He exhibits it; He makes it the highest 
manifestation of His gospel. See John iii, 16; 
2 Cor. v. 19-21. Luther: He praises [E. V., He 
commends| His love toward us [tay Eautov 
ayaznv, His own love, in contrast with the love 
of men, ver. 7.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 9. Much more, therefore, being now 
justified by his blood, we shall be saved 
through him from the wrath [azo t7s¢ 60776, 
from the well-known and well-deserved wrath to come. 
—P.§8.] According to Estius, a conclusion a minori 
ad majus ; according to Meyer, a conclusion @ ma- 
jore ad minus.+ Both are in part right and in part 
wrong, because neither view exactly applies. It is 
a conclusion from the principle to the consequence, 
and a conclusion from the truth of the almost in- 
eredible to the truth of that which is self-evident. 
The conclusion is still further strengthened by the 


* (Tholuck (and Stuart after him) quotes a number of 
passages from the classics and the Talmud, which to my 
mind have no force at all.—P. 8.J rae 

1 [80 also Hodge: “It is an argument a fortiort. If 
\he greater benefit has been bestowed, the less will not be 
withheld. If Christ has died for His enemies, He will 
surely sa 7e His friends,”’—P. 8.] 
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antithesis: as enemies, we were justified by His blood, 
and, as being His fellow-participants in peace, we 
shall be preserved from the wrath by the glorious 
exercise of His authority, and then by His life 
Preservation from wrath is a negative expression of 
perfect redemption. 1 Thess, i. 10. Compare the 
positive expression of 1 Tim. iv. 18.—[By his 
blood. «iw is the concrete expression for the 
atoning death of Christ, which is the meritorioug 
cause of our justification. This does not rest on 
our works, nor our faith, nor any thing we have 
done or can do, but on what Christ has done for us 
comp. iii, 25.—P. §.] 

Ver. 10. For if, being enemies [<i yae 
ey oot Ovrec]. It may be asked whether 
é79o00t—that is, God’s enemies—is to be ex. 
plained actively or passively; whether it denotes 
the enemies [haters] of God, according to chap, 


villi, 7 [%y9ea cig Geov]; Col. i, 21 (Eph. ii, 15 


does not belong here), or those who are charged with 
God’s wrath [hated by God], for which view Rom. xi. 
28 [where éy9eot is the opposite of ayamytot; 
comp. also Peootuyeic, i. 18, and téxva doyis, Eph. 
ii. 3.—P. S.] has been cited. The passive inter. 
pretation has been supported by Calvin, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, Tholuck, Krehl, Baumgarten-Crusius, De 
Wette, Philippi, Meyer [Alford, Hodge], and. the: 
active or subjective interpretation by * Spener, Titt- 
mann, Usteri, and Riickert [among English commen- 
tatora, by Turner]. Meyer says in favor of the first 
view: 1. “‘ Christ’s death did not destroy the enmity: 
of men toward God; but, by effecting their pardon 
on the part of God, it destroyed the enmity of God 
toward men, whence the cessation of man’s enmity 
toward God follows as a moral consequence, brought 
about by faith, 2. And how could Paul have been 
able to infer properly his 20d péddov, &c., since 
the certainty of the ow97o6u¢9a rests on the fact 
that we stand in a friendly relation (grace) to God, 
and not on our being friendly toward God?” These 
two arguments have a very orthodox sound, but are 
without a vital grasp of the fact of the atonement, 
and here without force. For, first of all, the death 
of Christ is as well a witness and seal of God’s love, 
which overcomes man’s enmity and distrust, as it is 
an offering of reconciliation, which removes the d6ey7 
9<ov in His government and in the conscience of 
man. This element constitutes the principal motive 
force in the living preaching of the gospel; for ex- 
ample, among the Moravians. In the next place, if 
we look away from God’s work in man, we have no 
ground for assuming an increase [70420 poddov] in 
God’s love and grace in itself. God is unchangeable ; 
man is changeable. The changed relation of man to 
God is indeed conditioned by a changed relation of 
God to him; but it is by virtue of God’s unchange- 
ableness that the work of God, which has begun in 
man, bears the pledge of completion. See Phil. i. 6. 
The sealing signifies, not a sealing of God, but of man 
by God’s grace. It is not biblical to say, that Christ, 
by His death, has removed God’s enmity toward us. 
And yet the Apostle is alleged to say that here, just 
after he has said: But God sets forth and commends 
His love, &c. Then the odd sense would be; We 


* [The original, by mistake, mentions here Tholuck, 
who holds the opposite view, at least in the fifth and last 
edition of his Comm., p. 210, and says that the pri Oe0v 
necessarily implies also an éx@pa @cov, although both are 
to be taken in a relative sense only, as the wrath and 
enmity of a father toward his children. He quotes the 
sentence of Hugo of St. Victor: ‘Non quia reconciliava 
amavit, sed quia amavit reconciliavit.”—P. 8.) 
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have been even reconciled when we were not yet 
reconciled ! : 

We were reconciled to God [zatylia- 
ynwev TO Oso |. : 

[Some preliminary philological remarks on this 
important term, which occurs here for the first time, 
may be found useful. The verbs diaciacow, HOT Ot- 
jacow, amonatakdéooo, ovvakacow (from ahac- 
ow, to change), express the general idea of a change 
of relation of two parties at enmity into a relation 
of peace, or the idea of reconciliation ( Versdhnung, 
Aussdinung), with a slight modification, indicated 
by the prepositions—zata, in relation to ; dud, be- 
tween ; amd, fron; civ, with, but without refer- 
ence to the question whether the enmity be mutual, 
or on one side only—which must be decided by the 
connection. The noun dvaddeyy is more frequently 
used in the classics than zatoddayn, but nowhere in 
the New Testament; the verb dialacow, or dva- 
Acttw occurs only once; in the pass. aor. 2 imperat., 
Matt. v. 24: duadhayn dv tH adeAg@ cou, be recon- 
ciled to thy brother. The noun zatoddayn is used 
four times in the New Testament; Rom. v. 11 (EH. 
V., atonement); xi. 15 (the reconciling); 2 Cor. v. 
18, 19 (reconciliation, twice); the corresponding 
verb xataleoow occurs six times—Rom. v. 10 
(twice); 1 Cor, vii. 11; 2 Cor. v. 18, 19, 20—and is 
always rendered in our E. V. to reconcile. The 
translation atonement, at the close of Rom. v. 11, is 
etymologically correct (at-one-ment = reconcilia- 
tion), but theologically wrong in the present use of 
the term = propitiation, expiation (which corre- 
sponds to the Greek thagudg; 1 John ii. 2; iv. 10). 
The xateddoyy, in the Christian sense, signifies the 
great change in the relation betwen God and man, 
brought about by the voluntary atoning sacrifice of 
Christ, whereby God’s wrath has been removed, His 
justice satisfied, and man reunited to Him as His 
loving and reconciled Father. Some confine the 
word simply to a reconciliation of man to God, on 
the ground that no change can take place in God, or 
that God never hated the sinner. Others forget that 
the death of Christ is itself the most amazing ex- 
hibition of God’s love, whereby He attracts the sin- 
ner to Him. The two sides must not be abstractly 
separated. It is God who, in His infinite love, es- 
tablishes a new relation between Himself and man- 
kind through the «toning sacrifice of His Son, and 
removes all legal obstructions which separated us 
from Him; and on the ground of this objective and 
accomplished expiation (‘Aaguec) and reconciliation 
(xatoddoyy), we are called upon to be reconciled to 
Him (xaraddeynte tH Ge; 2 Cor. v. 20; comp. 
ow9nte amd, x.t.A., Acts li. 40), 2. ¢, to lay aside 
all enmity and distrast, and to turn in love and grati- 
tude to Him who first loved us. Both sides are 
beautifully connected in 2 Cor. v. 18-20 (which is 
often one-sidedly and wrongly quoted against the 
doctrine of the vicarious sacrifice), viz., the reconcili- 
ation effected once for all by God Himself through 
the death of His Son, having the world for its ob- 
ject and remission of sins for its effect; and the 
reconciliation of men to God as a moral process, 
in which men are exhorted to take part. The first 
is a finished act of infinite mercy on the part of 
God in Christ ; the second, a change of feeling and 
a constant duty of man in consequence of what has 
been done for him. Comp. Kling and Wing on the 
passage in Lange on 2 Cor., p. 98 f., Amer. edition, 
Archbishop Trench (Synonymes of the New Testa- 
ment, Second Part, p. 187 f.) gives the following 
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judicious explanation of the term: “The Christiaz 
zatadhoyy has two sides. It is first a reconcilia. 
tion, ‘quad Deus nos sibi reconeiliavit, laid aside 
His holy anger against our sins, and received ut 
into favor—a reconciliation effected once for al 
for us by Christ upon His cross; so 2 Cor. Vv. 
18, 19; Rom. v. 10; in which last passage zatod- 
Aéooec9ov is a pure passive, ‘ab eo in gratiam 
recipi, apud quem in odio fueris.” But xatadhayy 
is secondly, and subordinately, the reconciliation, 
‘gud nos Deo reconciliamus, the daily deposition, 
under the operation of the Holy Spirit, of the en- 
mity of the old man toward God. In this passive 
middle sense xatadlaooea 9a is used; 2 Cor. v. 
20; and cf. 1 Cor. vii. 11, All attempts to make 
this, the secondary meaning of the word, to be the 
primary, rest not on an unprejudiced exegesis, but 
on a foregone determination to get rid of the reality 
of God’s anger against sin. With zataddoyy con- 
nects itself all that language of Scripture which de- 
scribes sin as a state of enmity (%9ea) with God 
(Rom. viii, 7; Eph. ii. 15; James iv. 4); and sin- 
ners as enemies to Him, and alienated from Him 
(Rom, v. 10; Col. i. 21); Christ on the cross as the 
Peace, and Maker of peace between God and man 
(Eph, ii. 14; Col. i. 20); all such language as this, 
‘ Be ye reconciled with God’ (2 Cor. v. 20).”—P. 8.] 

Meyer: “ Accordingly it is necessary to under 
stand xatyhdlaynuev and xatahhayértes 
not actively, but passively: reeonciled with God, so 
that He is no more hostile to us, having given up His 
wrath against us.’ On Tittmann’s attempt to dist“n- 
guish between dvaddarcew and xataldattey, see 
Tholuck on The Sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 24.¥ 
The definition of these expressions is certainly con- 
nected with the explanation of éy9eot. It may be 
asked, however, whether the meaning is: God has 
been reconciled toward us (Meyer, Philippi); or: 
we have been reconciled toward God; or: there has 
been a mutual reconciliation? The first cannot be 
said [?], since the xatoddoyy denotes a change 
[from enmity to friendship]; also the zatadlayy 
in 2 Cor. v. 18, ‘tot xatadhatarytos nua Exuto,” 
must be carefully distinguished from the tAaouos (see 
my Angewandte Dogmatik, p. 858).+ The sense is, 
therefore: While we were still enemies, adversaries 
of God, we were delivered by the death of Jesus, 
and the expiating tAacuds, which is identical with 
it, from guilty subjection to the punishment of the 
dey7, and have been made objects of His conquer- 
ing operation of love; and now, in the light of this 
operation of love, we have a heart delivered from 
the enmity of alienation from God—a heart which, 
in the train of love, has joy in God. But how can 
we distinguish between the objective and subjective 
change of humanity? It is plain, from the risen 
Redeemer’s salutation of peace and His gospel-mes. 
sage, that the love of Christ on the cross conquered 
the hatred of humanity. The risen Saviour’s salu- 
tation of peace contains the “peace on earth,” 
Add to all this the difference and antithesis be- 
tween vers. 8, 9, 10, which are completely ob- 


* [And also the note of Fritzsche on Rom. v.10. Tit 
mann, De Synon. N. £.,i. 102 (approved by Robinson sub 
katakacow), makes Svaddrrew to mean “‘efficere wt que fuit 
intmicitia MUTUA, ea esse desinat,”? and Karaddrrew, * facere 
ut ALTER inimicum animum deponat.?? This distinction ia 
Beery. and fanciful. Comp. the preceding remarks,—- 


_ t [Invol. iii., p. 858, of his work on Dogmatics, Dr. Lange 
distinguishes between xcaraAAayy as belonging to the yro« 
phetical, tAacuds to the pre » ard amoAvrpwors to the 
kingly office of “hrist,—P. 8.] 
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scured by the prevalent explanation above alluded 
to. The clause, God commendeth his love toward us, 
is the inscription to the antithesis, namely: 1. Chr 'st 
died for us when we were yet sinners. Through His 
(atoning) dlood we-bave been justified, delivered 
from the sense of the dgyy. The effect is, that 
much more, as being justified (negatively), we shall 
be saved from the 6gy7 which will finally come upon 
the world. All this is thaomos, expiating destruc- 
tion of the guilt of sin. 2. The Son of God suf- 
fered death while we were enemies. Through His 
death we are reconciled to God. The effect is, that 
much more, as being reconciled (positively), we shall 
be delivered in the mighty power and rule of His 
fife. xataddayy is all this. 

{In (i. ¢., in vital union with) his life, év 77 
Co wvtot, in antithesis to dvd (through, by 
means of) tov Gavatouv. If even the death of 
Christ has such a saving efficacy, how much more 
His risen life, which triumphed over the realm of 
death and hell, ascended to the right hand of God 
Almighty, is clothed with all power in heaven and 
earth, and which, being communicated by the Holy 
Ghost to the believer, will conquer in him all oppo- 
sition, and bring the work of salvation commenced 
here to a final and glorious consummation. Comp. 
John xiv. 19: “‘ Because I live, ye shall live also ;” 
Rom. viii. 11; Gal. ii, 20; 1 Cor, xv. 23; Heb. vii. 
25. Salvation is effected by the death of Christ, 
but actually applied by His life; or His death is the 
meritorious, His life the efficacious cause of our sal- 
vaton, Hodge: ‘There is, therefore, most abundant 
ground for confidence for the final blessedness of be- 
lievers, not only in the amazing love of God, by 
which, though sinners and enemies, they have been 
" justified and reconciled by the death of His Son, 
but also in the consideration that this same Saviour 
that died for them still lives, and ever lives, to sanc- 
tify, protect, and save them.”’—P. S. | 

Ver. 11. And not only that, but also triumph- 
ing inGod | Oi wovor dé, adda nati xavyo- 
wevove (which is the correct reading, instead of 
the ree. xavyomeda, see Textual Note) éy to 
@26]. Explanations: 1. The participle zauzw- 
weveor stands for the finite verb; therefore we 
must supply gowéy (hence the readings ravyousdo, 
zavyGuev). Rickert, Tholuck. Only co 9yooueFo 
must be supplied to wovoyv dé. The construction 
then runs thus, according to De Wette: We have 
not only the hope of escaping from the wrath of 
God, but we also glory in God. 2. The participle 
cannot stand for the finite verb (see, on the con- 
trary, the discussions with Meyer, in Tholuck), But 
even here ow9yodue9o only is to be supplied. The 
sense, then, is this: but not only shall we be saved 
by His life, but so that with this owteo9ou we shall 
also glory in God. [Alford: “Not only shall we be 
saved, but that in a triumphant manner and frame 
of mind.”] 3. Katadiayévteg must be supplied. 
Not only reconciled, but also glorying. Thus for- 
merly Fritzsche, Kéllner, Gléckler, Baumgarten- 
Crusius, and Meyer in his earlier editions. This ex- 
planation is proved to be relatively the most cor- 
rect, as the owieo9ou denotes not a mere degree 
of salvation, but comprises salvation to the point 
of completion, and as xatoddoyévteg is repeated 
in 02 0b viv thy nataddayny e@afomer. Our view 
is, however, that we have here an antithesis of 
climaxes. Oi povoy co 9 nobue9a—ratahdayévtes 
dy 7 Con Xguotov— adhe nab navuyonevor ey TO 
GeG dus tov xvgiov quay Iysov Xgvorov. The 








rising climax is the following: 1. We are delivered 
from the wrath. 2. We are safely harbored in tha 
life of Christ. 8. God, in His love, has become, 
through Christ, our God, in whom we glory. We 
glory not only in the hope of the dof of God, and 
not only conditionally in tribulations, &c., but we 
glory absolutely in God as our God; see chap. viii. 
Through whom we have now. Reference 
to the future glory, as it is grounded in the experi. 
ence of the present salvation, and ever developa 
itself from this base——Have appropriated [t79 
xatahhayny éhafBowmer |. So we translate the 
shafopuerv (angecignet haben), to emphasize the 
fact of the ethical appropriation, which is very im. 
portant for the beginning of the following section. 
[It is safe to infer from écfouer that xatadhoyn 
primarily means here a new relation of God to us, 
which He has brought about and which we receive, 
not a new relation of man ¢o God, or a moral change 
in us, although this is a necessary moral consequence 
of the former, and inseparable from it. Hence 
natodiayéytec, in Rom. v. 10, is parallel with 
duxavnGéytec, ver. 9: dinennGevtes ow9nOO- 
we9a—zatadiayivtes omO-noome9o. The article 
before xatadlayny indicates the well-known, the 
only possible reconciliation, that which was brought 
about by the atoning sacrifice of Christ. The E. V. 
here exceptionally renders xat. by atonement, which, 
in its old sense (= at-one-ment), meant reconcilia- 
tion, but is now equivalent to expiation, propitia- 
tion, satisfac ton. The expiation of Christ (tAeomudc, 
idaotrovoy, the German Versishnung) is the ground 
and condition of the reconciliation of God and man 
(xatadiayn, Kah Hee Bengel says, on Rom. 
iii, 24: “* Propitiation (thacuoc) takes away the 
offence against God ; reconciliation (xatadlayn) has 
two sides (est dézdevgog): it removes (a.) God’s in- 
dignation against us; 2 Cor. v.19; (6.) our aliena- 
tion from God; 2 Cor. v. 20.” In the same place 
Bengel distinguishes between zatadioyy and azo- 
Aitowars (redemption, Hrlésung), by referring the 
former to God, the latter to enemies—i. ¢., sin and 
Satan. He remarks, however, that tdaoguds and 
amohitoworg are fundamentally one single benefit, 
namely, the restitutio peccatoris perditi.—P. 8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. Ver. 1. The effect of justification is peace 
with God. Peace with God takes the place of our 
guilty relation, in which God seemed to be our ene- 
my, because He was hostile to our sins—with which 
we were identified—and in his 6ey7 separated ua 
from Him, in order to separate us from sin. In this 
relation of guilt we were really His enemies, although 
we wished to appear to be the contrary. God, in 
His government, likewise seemed to oppose us unto 
death, as we opposed Him. And therefore we were 
at variance also with the best portion of the world, 
and with the kingdom of all good spirits, as we were 
at variance with ourselves and with God. But, with 
our justification, peace is established, and with it the 
reverse relation in all these respects. We should 
not speak of the peace of God as of a mere sensa- 
tion; in the feeling of peace, the most glorioua 
actual relation is reflected. We are not only in har. 
mony, but in covenant union with God; not only in 
harmony with ourselves, but true to ourselves ; not 
only in harmony with God’s presence and govern. 
ment in the world, and in all events, but also in con 
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nection with and under the protection of “all the 
stars of heaven.” 

2. [Ver. 2. The access to the throne of grace.] 
The high-priest, who went into the Holy of Holies 
in the hore of beholding there the glory of God, 
was chiefly a type of Christ, who has gone into the 
real Holy of Holies for His own people, and has be- 
come the real atonement for us (Heb. ix.); but he 
was also the type of believers, who, through Christ, 
likewise have free access to the Holy of Holies of 
grace, in the hope of beholding there the dosa of 
God, and being glorified in it (see chap. viii.) On 
the certainty of the Christian’s hope, see Tholuck, 

. 202, 

di 8. We glory in tribulations also, ver. 3. Tribu- 
lations—subjectively, sorrows; and, taken together, 
the cross which the Christian must bear after His 
Saviour—are not only the ordained way to glory, but 
also the means of promoting glory. For believers 
shall attain not merely the glory of the Adamic para- 
dise, but rather the higher glory of Christ’s para- 
dise ; and this they reach because they are similarly 
situated, and become like Him in death as in life. 
The Cross effects the enriched and established con- 
summation. 

4. The glorying of Christians is their joyous tes- 
timony of a blessed experience—the personal shape 
which the gospel takes. It is always conditioned ac- 
cording to its changing forms by a fundamental form 
of salvation; that is, established on the glory of God 
and Christ, in opposition to all the forms and dis- 
guises of self-glory. 

5. The sordtes, tribulation worketh constancy, &e. 
(vers. 8-5), represents tribulation also as a spiritual 
experience. Therefore a merely external suffering, 
such as any body may have, is not meant thereby, 
but the cross as a consequence of Christian faith. 
Faith leads into tribulation, because, as peace with 
God, it leads into conflict with the kingdom of dark- 
ness, and also with sin in ourselves, because it en- 
dows the ordinary suffering of this life with a spirit- 
ual character. Such a bearing of the cross looks to 
constancy, or steadfastness (passive patientia has 
active patientia as a result); steadfastness reaches 
its preliminary issue, as well as its final issue, in 
approvai (experience); approval converts hope to 
confident asswrance, which cannot deceive, because 
it is itself the prophecy of approaching glory. The 
Apostle’s sorées describes a chain of blessed expe- 
riences, which cannot be broken unless the first links 
to approval are rendered brittle by insincerity, but 
whose strength increases from link to link to that 
unconquerable assurance of hope. 

6. The elder dogmatics, especially the Reformed, 
have made prominent the doctrine of approval and 
perseverance in grace; or, what is the same, the 
doctrine of sealing. They made sealing follow jus- 
tification. If this great truth had been carefully 
guarded, the controversy between the Lutheran and 
Reformed theology, as to whether a pardoned person 
can fall from grace, could have been regarded as a 
mere question of words, to be solved by the further 
Inquiry as to whether the question concerns Chris- 
tians before, or after, they are sealed. The heart's 
experience of justification must be put to proof, in 
which it becomes the historically established expe- 
rience of life. Steadfastness in such proofs results 
mwardly in sealing by the Holy Spirit (2 Tim, ii. 19; 
Rev. vii. 3; ix. 4; Eph. i. 13; iv. 30), and out- 
wardly in the establishment of the Christian in the 
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et omen indelebile of baptism, confirmation, and ordi 
nation, becomes the real character indelebilis only 
by approval, or sealing. This is ethically connected 
with the fact that, by the test of tribulation and stead. 
fastness, a purifying process has taken place, by 
which a separation of the most combustible material 
has been effected. 

7, The way which Christians pursue with Christ 
goes downward, according to appearance, and often 
according to feeling; but it goes wpward, according 
to internal operation and experience. This occurs 
in a threefold relation: (1.) Since all the high stand- 
points of worldly consciousness are without support, 
the Christian’s position in the fellowship of Christ, 
who is above, is established as his second nature, 
(2.) The persevering fellowship in the historical igno- 
miny of Christ, is fellowship in the historical honor 
which shall be received in the harvest of the world. 
(8.) There is forming a dynamical nature of light 
and heat of the inner man, which, by its impulsive 
and sustaining power, as well as by the still stronger 
upward attraction, ascends to the kingdom of glory. 

8. The experience of the love of God in Christ 
for us is changed, with its joy,-into pure reciprocal 
love; and from the complete life of love of this 
new birth there arises pure salvation, which, in this 
world, is divided into hope and patience. See chap. 
viii, 24, 25; 1 John iii, 

9. As the Holy Spirit caused the birth of Christ, 
so does He cause the new birth of Christians; ver. 5. 

10. The contemplation of the love of God for us, 
which was revealed in the death of Jesus, in His 
dying for us (ver. 8), remains the ground of the life 
of love of believers. See Philippi, p. 166. On the 
uméo, See Meyer, p. 150. [P. 189 f., fourth edition. 
Meyer maintains here that in all the passages which 
treat of the object of the death of Christ (as Luke 
xxii. 19, 20; Rom. viii. 82; xiv. 15, &c.), the prep- 
ositions tzéy and zeoi mean in commodum, for the 
benefit of, and must not be confounded with cyt, 
loco, instead of, which Paul never uses (but Christ 
Himself uses it, Matt. xx. 28, dotvow tiv wuyiy 
aitot Aitooy avti nmodioy, comp. Mark x. 45, 
hitooy avti zoddov); but that Paul nevertheless 
teaches a satis/actio vicaria, by representing Christ’s 
death as a propitiatory sin-offering, Rom. iii. 25; 
Eph. v. 2, &.—P. 8.] 

11. After the Apostle has represented the sorites 
of the Christian’s swbjective certainty of salvation 
(vers. 1-5), he makes a sorites of his objective cer- 
tainty of salvation (vers. 6-11), The thesis from 
which he proceeds is the fact that, among men, there 
is scarcely one who will die for a righteous man, 
though perhaps one would die for the good man (see 
the Hxeg. Notes ; comp. Tholuck, p. 208), The sen- 
tence must be enlarged by the farther definition: 
No one would die for the ungodly, or for his enemy; 
but God has performed this miracle of love in the 
death of Christ. For Christ died for us when we 
were, in a negative view, incapable, and, in a posi- 
tive view, even ungodly. Therefore the objective 
certainty of salvation is established in the following 
conclusions: (1.) We were sinners, debtors, for 
whom Christ died; much more shall we, since we 
are justified and reconciled, be preserved from the 
wrath to come, (2.) The death of the Son of God 
has overcome our enmity, and reconciled us; much 
more shall His life perfectly redeem us as reconciled 
until the consummation. (8.) Since we have ob- 
tained reconciliation, we are happy even now in the 


ehamcter of his new nature (doxu7). The nomen | triumphant joy that God is our God. 
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12. On the difference between the thacuog and 
the xaraddcyy, see the Hxeg. Notes [p. 166]. 

[Bishop Horsley (Serm. on Rom. iv. 95} on the 
atonement and reconciliation: “Those who speak 
of the wrath of Ged as appeased by Christ’s suffer- 
ings, speak, it must be confessed, a figurative lan- 
guage. The Scriptures speak figuratively when they 
ascribe wrath to God. The Divine nature ig insus- 
ceptible of the perturbations of passion, and, when 
it is said that God is angry, it is a figure, which 
conveys this useful warning to mankind, that God 
will be determined by His wisdom, and by His 
providential care of His creation, to deal with the 
wicked, as a prince in anger deals with rebellious 
subjects. It is an extension of the figure when it 
is said that God’s wrath is appeased by the suffer- 
ings of Christ. It is not to be supposed that the 
sins of men excite in God an appetite of vengeance, 
which could not be diverted from its purpose of 
punishment till it had found its gratification in the 
sufferings of a righteous person. This, indeed, 
were a view of our redemption founded on a false 
and unworthy notion of the Divine character. But 
nothing hinders but that the sufferings of Christ, 
which could only, in a figurative sense, be an ap- 
peasement or satisfaction of God’s wrath, might be, 
in the most literal meaning of the words, a satisfac- 
tion to His justice. It is easy to understand that 
the interests of God’s government, the peace and 
order of the great kingdom, over which He rules 
the whole world of moral agents, might require 
that His disapprobation of sin should be solemnly 
declared and testified in His manner of forgiving 
it. It is easy to understand that the exaction of 
vicarious sufferings on the part of Him, who under- 
took to be the intercessor for a rebellious race, 
amounted to such a declaration. hese sufferings, 
by which the end of punishment might be answered, 
being once sustained, it is easy to perceive that the 
same principle of wisdom, the same providential 
eare of His creation, which must have determined 
the Deity to inflict punishment, had no atonement 
been made, would now determine Him to spare. 
Thus, to speak figuratively, His anger was ap- 
peased ; but His justice was literally satisfied, and 
the sins of men, no longer calling for punishment, 
when the ends of punishment were secured, were 
literally expiated. The person sustaining the suf- 
erings, in consideration of which the guilit of others 
may, consistently with the principles of good policy, 
be remitted, was, in the literal sense of the word— 
so literally, as no other victim ever was—a sacrifice, 
and His blood shed for the remission of sin was 
literally the matter of expiation.’’] 

13. This section contains, in narrow compass, a 
sketch of the whole development of Christian salva- 
tion, in which its principial perfection* is made 
emphatic at the beginning as well as at the conclu- 
sion, in order that the peripherical imperfection of 
the state of faith in this world may not be regarded 
in an Ebionitic way as a principial one. We must 
observe that, in Rom. viii., this designation is further 
elaborated under a new point of view, and that there, 
too, the subjective and objective certainty of salvation 
ean be distinguished. 

14, The idea of the real worship of God reap- 


* [PrIncIPIELLE Vollkommenheit, perfection as a princi- 
ple. The word principial (from principium), in the sense 
of initial, elemental y, fundamental, though now obsolete, 
is used by Bacon. German, the word is almost indis- 
pensable.—P. S.]} 


pears definitely here in the beginning as well as a’ 
the end of the section, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 


The fruits of the righteousness of faith, They 
are: 1. Peace with God through our Lord Jesua 
Christ (ver. 1); 2. Hope of future glory in the 
tribulations of the present time (vers, 2-5); 3. Con- 
fidence of salvation established on the love of God 
for us as made known in the propitiatory death of 
Christ (vers. 6-11).—Peace with God; 1. In what 
does it consist? 2. By whom do we obtain it? 
(ver. 1).—The peace of heart with God is the source 
of all other peace: 1. In homes; 2. In churches; 
8. In nations.—By Christ we have obtained access 
to the grace of justification. In this are comprised ; 
1, A strong consolation (we are no more rejected 
from God’s face; the door is opened; we can come 
in); 2. A serious admonition (we should not disre- 
gard this access, but make use of it; and 8. We 
should often come with all our burdens.).—In what 
should and can we glory as Christians? 1. In the 
future glory which God shall give; 2. But also in 
the tribulations which He sends us (vers. 2-5); 
3. In God Himself as our God.—Why should we, as 
Christians, glory also in tribulations? Because we 
know: 1. That tribulation worketh patience (endur- 
ance); 2. Patience (endurance) worketh experience 
(strictly, approval); comp. 2 Cor. ii. 9; ix. 18; 
James i. 3); 8. Experience (approval) worketh 
hope; and 4. Hope maketh not ashamed (vers. 
2-5).—Why does Christian hope prevent shame? 
1. Because it is not a false hope; but, 2. It has its 
ground in the love of God, which is shed abroad in 
our hearts by the Holy Ghost which is given unto us 
(ver. 5).—In what respect does God commend (prove) 
His love toward us? 1. In Christ’s dying at the 
appointed time for us; 2. But still more in His 
dying for us when we were yet sinners (vers. 6-8),— 
It is noble to die for a benefactor, but it is divine 
to die for evil-doers (ver. 7).—The importance of 
Christ’s life and death for men: 1. His death brings 
reconciliation when we are enemies; 2. His life 
brings salvation when we are reconciled (vers. 9-11). 
—Christ’s /ife our salvation (ver. 10).—Salvation by 
the life of Christ is necessary for Christians of the 
present time.—Let us speak of Christ’s death, but 
let us also speak continually of His life (ver. 10). 

Lurarer: One has experience when he has been 
well tempted, and can therefore speak of it as hav- 
ing been in it himself (ver. 4).—God is our God, and 
we are His people, and we have all good things in 
common from Him and with Him, in all confidence 
(ver. 11). 

Srarke: Ver. 2. Future glory is connected with 
justification by an indissoluble chain ; chap. viii. 18, 
30, 32.—Ver. 2. Nothing can make so happy as 
the hope of the incorruptible, undefiled, and imper- 
ishable inheritance which is reserved in heaven; 
1 Peter i, 4.—Ver. 5. He who has the Holy Spirit, 
is the only one who is certain that God’s love is shed 
abroad in his heart.—Ver. 10. The death of Christ 
is the principal agency toward our reconciliation ; 
but His resurrection is the seal and assurance that 
we are truly reconciled to God.—Ver. 10. Christ’s 
resurrection is the ark of life and royal city of our 
salvation.—Ver. 11. No one can glory in God but 
he who has Christ ; for He is the way by which we 
come to the enjoyment of God; John xiv. 6. He, 
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therefore, who does not have Him, is also without 
God in the world, Hph. ii. 12—Hepinesr: To be 
certain of the forgiveness of sin, is the fountain of 
all joy and consolation (ver. 1).—Beware of the 
hypocrite’s hope, which destroys! The believer 
clings to God’s love in Christ as an anchor to the 
rock ; Heb, vi. 19, Would to God we understood 
this well! If we did, nothing could grieve and 
filict us (ver. 5),—A Christian must regard the suf- 
fering of Christ not only as a mirror of wrath, but 
also as a mirror of love (ver. 8).—What a glory! 
God’s child, and in good favor with Him! How in- 
comprehensible, how glorious, and how blessed! 
(ver. 11),—Cramer: If we are justified by faith, 
we have free access to God, so that we do not need 
any patron or saint to prepare the way for us (ver. 
2).—The suffering of Christians is their glory; for 
they suffer without guilt, and for Christ’s glory (ver. 
8),—Ostanprr: The cross and tribulation make us 
humble and patient; they are therefore the most 
precious gems and best ornament of the children of 
God (ver. 3).—Nova Bibl. Tub.: Oh, how blessed 
is the cross! Though it pain the flesh, it brings 
eternal good. We are better purified by it, than 
gold is by fire; our hope is strengthened, and the 
love of God is shed abroad in the heart (ver. 5).— 
Love is rare among men, yet there are remarkable 
examples of some who have given up their lives for 
their fellow-citizens and brethren. But there is no 
comparison between all this and the love of Christ 
(ver. 7).—Who would not love in return a God so 
full of love, and prefer fellowship with Him to that 
of all others ? (ver. 10), 

GERLACH: Justification by faith not only gives 
free access to God’s grace at the present time, but 
it also confers the certainty of future glory (ver. 2). 
—In justification the believer receives the first germ 
of the whole new life. But since the germ grows 
into a tree, and the tree ever becomes more firmly 
rooted amid storms, all that the believer had at the 
beginning is renewed and established at every new 
stage of trial (ver. 5).—Since God has performed for 
sinners and enemies the greatest service, He will cer- 
tainly not leave unfinished for the reconciled and 
righteous the much smaller remaining part of His 
work (ver. 9).—The Apostle begins to indicate here 
what he treats more at length in chap. vi.: Faith so 
transposes us into Christ, that His life, death, resur- 
rection, and glory, become ours. Hach circumstance 
from His history becomes the history of mankind 
believing in Him, as well as of each individual be- 
liever (ver. 10). 

Lisco: The saving fruits of the righteousness 
acquired by faith in Jesus Christ (vers. 1-11).—The 
fruit of this righteousness (vers. 1-5).—The most 
certain sign of the love of God toward us just men- 
tioned, is the redemption made by Christ (vers, 6-8). 
—The blessed result of this love of God and Christ, 
is the certain hope of the eternal duration of this 
Sie finally, of our attainment of glory (vers. 
9-11). 

Hevpyer: Paul here strikes the note of the 
triumphal song of the justified, Listen; His read- 
era should participate in his joy; we are reconciled, 
we are pardoned.—Without justification, there is no 
joy, no love, no happiness in life; without it, noth- 
ing can make us happy—ne’ther nature, nor the love 
of men (ver. 1).—Grace is prepared, and offered to 
all, Many accept it, but all do not remain steadfast 
{ver. 2).—-He on whom God has placed many bur- 
gens, has much entrusted to him; God has made 
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him an object of distinction. Therefore, the higher 
and more joyous the Christian’s spirit is in suffer. 
ing, the greater will be the increase of his joy and 
strength in conflict (ver. 3)—What influence does 
suffering exert on the Christian? (ver. 3),—The 
sacred hope of the Christian maketh not ashamed ; 
it is holy in its object and ground.—Faith in the 
love of God is the ground of all hope (ver. 5).—The 
helplessness of the unimproved heart is followed by 
the saddest results of sin; just as severe sickness is 
succeeded by weakness (ver. 6).—God’s holy love 
of His enemies (ver. 8).—The greatest misery of a 
created being, is, to bear the wrath of God (ver. 9). 
—God’s love of us is a prevenient love (ver. 10),—- 
Christ’s life is the ground of our salvation (ver. 10), 

Besser: The salvation of those who are justi. 
fied by faith. Itis: 1. A present salvation ; 2. Also 
a future one (vers. 1-11).—Tribulation is praisewor- 
thy, because the evergreen of hope is sprinkled with 
the tears of tribulation (vers. 8-5).—God’s wrath is 
not human; God is love, and Divine wrath is con- 
nected with the love which takes no pleasure in the 
death of the sinner, but is an ardent, compassionate 
desire to save the sinner. veconciliation is the exe- 
cution of this loving determination of God by means 
of the atonement through the death of His Son (ver, 
10).—God unites in the Church with pardoned sin- 
ners—who have faith in Jesus, and glory in God as 
their God—more intimately and gloriously than in 
Paradise with innocent man (ver. 11). 

ScHLEIERMACHER, on vers. 7, 8: The death of 
Christ is the highest glorification of God’s love toward 
us. 1. God imposed death on our Redeemer as the 
most perfect proof of obedience; 2. Many are jus. 
tified by this obedience. 

Srener: 1, The fruits of justification: (a.) 
Peace; (0.) Access to God; (c.) The joy of future 
hope; (d.) Victory in tribulation and the cross; 
(e.) The gift of the Holy Ghost. 2. The causes of 
justification (vers. 1-11). 

[Burxitr: One grace generates and begets an- 
other ; graces have a generation one from another, 
though they all have one generation from the Spirit 
of God.—He that does not seek reconciliation with 
God, is an enemy of his soul; and he that rejoices 
not in that reconciliation, is an enemy to his own 
comfort. —Logan (sermon on Jesus Christ Dying 
for Sinners, Rom, v. 7, 8): The greatest trial and 
exercise of virtue is when an innocent man submits 
to the imputation of a crime, that others may be free 
from the punishment. This Christ did. He was bee 
trayed like an impostor by one of His own disciples, 
apprehended like a robber by a band of soldiers, led 
like a malefactor through the streets of Jerusalem, 
nailed like a murderer to the accursed tree, and, in 
the sight of all Israel, died the death of a traitor and 
a slave, that he might atone for the real euilt of 
men.—Comp. Comm.: He that puts himself to the 
charge of purchasing our salvation, will not decline 
the trouble of applying it—Hop@r; As the love of 
God in the gift of His Son, and the love of Christ in 
dying for us, are the peculiar characteristics of the 
gospel, no one can be a true Christian on whom 
these truths do not exert a governing influence.— 
Annot. Paragraph Bible: God establishes His love 
toward man by demonstration ; it is a love worthy 
of Himself, and which none but Himself can feel, 

Comp. Currsostom, De Gloria in Tribulation 
ibus ; ArcupisHor Usuer, FMowr Sermons, Works, 
vol. xiii, 226 ; Joun Hows, Influence of Hope, Works, 
vol. vi. 277; Bishop Mant, The Love of God tha 
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Motive to Man’s Salvation, Sermons, vol. i, 115; | Meditations, Works, vol. xviii. 503; ©. Smtzon 
JonatHan Epwarps, Men naturally God’s Enemies, | Benefits arising from a Justifying Faith, Works. 
Works, vol. ii. 1830.—On the Section vers. 1-5, see | vol. xv. 116; J. Morgan, The Hidden Life Dis. 
Nata. Hornes, Zhe Bracelet of Pearl of Sanctis'y-| closed in Rom, v. 1-6, an Exposition, Belfast, 185€ 
ing Graces, Works, 207; Ricwarp Baxter, Short | —J. F. H.] 


SECOND DIVISION. 


SIN AND GRACE IN THEIR SECOND ANTITHESIS (AS IN THEIR SECOND POTENCY): 
ACCORDING TO THEIR NATURAL EFFECTS IN HUMAN NATURE, AND IN NATURE IN 
GENERAL, THE SINFUL CORRUPTION OF THE WORLD, PROCEEDING FROM ADAM, 
AND INHERITED IN COMMON BY ALL MEN, AND THE LIFE OF CHRIST AS THER 
INWARD LIVING PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW BIRTH TO NEW LIFE IN INDIVIDUAL 
BELIEVERS, IN ALL MANKIND, AND IN THE WHOLE CREATED WORLD. (THE 
PRINCIPLE OF DEATH IN SIN, AND THE PRINCIPLE OF THE NEW LIFE; AS 
WELL AS THE GLORIFICATION OF THE NEW LIFE, AND OF ALL NATURE, IN 
RIGHTEOUSNESS.) 


Cuapters V. 12-VIII. 39. 


First Srcrron.—Adam’s sin as the powerful principle of death, and God’s grace in Christ as the more 
powerful principle of the new life in the nature of individual men, and in mankind collectively. 
The law as the direct medium of the complete manifestation of sin for the indirect mediation of the 
completed and glorious revelation of grace. 


Cuap. V. 12-21. 


12 Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; 
and so death’ passed upon all men, for that [yg @, «. e. on the ground that, because | 
13 all have [omit have] sinned: ( [omit parenthesis]* For until the law sin was in the 
world; but sin is not imputed when there is no law [where the law is not]. 
14 Nevertheless death reigned from Adam to Moses, even over them that had not 
sinned [those that sinned not]* after the similitude [likeness] of Adam’s trans- 
gression, who is the figure [a type] of him that was to come [the coming one, 
15 i.., the second Adam], But not as the offence [fall, transgression],* so also ¢s the 
free gift: for if through the offence [transgression] of [the] one [the] many 
be dead [died], much more [did]* the grace of God, and the gift by grace, 
which is by one man [the gift by the grace of the one ae Jesus Christ, hath 
16 abounded [abound] unto [the] many. And not as @ was | omit it a by [the] 
one that sinned,’ so [om so] is the gift: for the judgment was [came] by 
[é, of] one (fall) to condemnation, but the free gift 7s [came] of many 
offences [falls, transgressions] unto justification [dmaiwua, sentence of acquittal, 
17 righteous decree, or, righteous act]. For if by one man’s offence [by one trans- 
gression, or, by the transgression of the one]’ death reigned by [through the] 
one; much more they which [who] receive [the] abundance of [the] grace 
and of the gift of righteousness shall reign in lite by [the] one, Jesus Christ.) 
18 [omit parenthesis.] Therefore, as by the offence of one judgment came upon all 
men to condemnation; even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification of life [So then, as through the transgression 
of one, or, one transgression, it came upon all men to condemnation; so also 
through the dizauwpacos, righteous act of one, or, one righteous act, it came 
19 upon all men unto justification of life].° For as by one man’s disobedience 
[througt the disobedience of the one man] [the] many were made [consti- 
tuted]® sinners, so [also, ovzmg xoi] by the obedience of [the] one shall [the] 
20 many be made [constituted] righteous. Moreover the law entered [came in 
pesides],” that the offence [transgression] might abound [multiply]. But where 
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21 sin abounded [multiplied], grace did much more [exceedingly]’ abound: That 
as sin hath [om hath] reigned unto [é, in] death, even so [so also] might 
grace reign through righteousness unto eternal life by |through] Jesus Christ 


our Lord. 
TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver.12.—['O @dvaros (Rec.) is found in x. B. OC. K, L, some versions and fathers ; is adopted by Lachmann, 
Meyer, Wordsworth, and Lange. Tischendorf and Alford omit it, on the authority of D. E. F. G., and many fathers 
Alford considers it a marginal gloss, to define the subject of dtqA@ev. But the external authority for it is sufficient 
to o rercome the doubt arising from the variation in position found in some authorities, especially as the omission may 
have readily arisen from the transcriber’s mistaking -ouvs, which precedes, for the close of the word he was about te 
write: -ros (Meyer). j 

2 Ver. ae On - parenthesis of the E. V. This is to be omitted ; for, although it might bea help to the ordinary 
reader, it is inserted on the view that ver. 18 is strictly resumptive, which is not in accordance with Lange’s exe- 
gesis. Even were it the case, vers. 18-17 comprise an argument so important, that it does not deserve the subordination 
implied in a parenthesis. The E. V. is frequently unfortunate in this regard: e.g., Gal. i. 7, where the very theme of 
the Epistle is put in parenthesis. ¢ ; ; : 

3 Ver. 14.—[Some cursives and fathers omit 47%. This probably arose from a wish to make this verse correspond 
with ver. 12, the meaning of which was misunderstood. There is 10 question as to the correctness of its insertion.—The 
pluperfect of the E. V. is to be changed to the simple past: sinned, as a more correct rendering of the aorist participle. 
The other emendations are not absolutely necessary, but are offered as more literal, and perhaps preferable for other 
reasons. 

4 Ver. 15.—[The word tapémrwpa, occurring five times in this section, is rendered offence in the E. V.; by the 
Amer. Bible Union: trespass. Both are etymologically correct, but more modern usage compels us to reject offence. 
frespass would be preferable to transgression, on the ground that mapdBaacs (ver. 14) must also be rendered by the 
latter word ; yet /respass has at present a technical meaning, which is legal, transgression being more theological. The 
very slight distinction between mapéBaots and mapdnrtwua is sufficiently implied in the clauses where the words occur. 
Lange renders the latter: Stindenfall, fall, to distinguish it from mapdéBaots, Ucbertretwng, ver. 14. 

Ver. 15,—[The aorist, émepicaevoerv, is to be rendered did abound, and the auxiliary did placed after much 
more, as indicating more Piainly that much more is rather quantitative than legical.—The articles are unfortunately 
omitted throughout in the E. V.; the ome, the many, express the defiviteness of the Greek. 

Ver. 16.—[Lange adopts the reading auaptypartos (D. E. F. G., some fathers, cursives, and versions, Griese 
hach), urging that it is required as an antithesis to rapamTwyatwv. But this is the very reason for deeming ita 
gloss. ‘AwaptyjoavrTos isfoundin y. A. B. CO. K. L., adopted by Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. 

7 Ver. 17.—[The two renderings correspond to two various readings ; in any case, man’s, of K. V., must be rejected. 
A. F.G. have ev évi tapanrtépate (D.E., &vy 76 evi 7.) ; adopted by Griesbach, Tischendorf, Meyer, Lange. NX. 
B. C. K. L., many versions and fathers, read t@ Tod évds mapantTHmare; adopted by Lachmann, Alford, and 
Wordsworth. It is a question which is correct, but Meyer’s explanation is most satisfactory. He considers the former 
reading the original one, “ because thus the origin of the other variations are very naturally explained. For more defi- 
nite description the article was added by some (D. E.); by others, evi was changed into évds. But since, at all events, 
the sense was the same as T@ tod évds 7. (ver. 15), this was at first added as a parallel passage, and then received into 
the text.”’ 

8 Ver. 18.—[The questions respecting the changes to be made in this verse are exegetical. It is only necessary to 
note here, that the above rendering indicates the doubt as to the precise meaning of 6t* évds mapantwmarTos, and 
de’ évds SuxacHmaros; leaving the subjects indefinite (instead of retaining the italicized glosses of the E. V.). 
Lange supplies mapdémtwya and Sikaudma. On all the points, see Exeg. Notes. 

® Ver. 19.—[So Amer. Bible Union, Lange: herausgestellt. he rendering given above is correct; any dogmatic 
questions that arise cannot affect this. 

10 Ver. 20.—[ LapeusqAGev, only Gal. ii, 4; there, in malam partem. ‘The above rendering is literal and 
exact. Lange translates: came in between. See Exeg. Notes. 

11 Ver. 20.--[Alford suggests that words compounded with imép have a superlative, not a comparative force.— The 
shange ir. the fist verb in English is to indicate that two different words are used in Greek.—R.] 


{The follow ng is the Greek text of this section, in parallelistic arrangement, from Forbes : 


12. "Qomep 8 évds avOpwmov 
H amaptia eis Tov Kdcmov eianAdev, 
eee kai oUTws eis mavTas avOpwimous 6 Odvaros SuAdOev, 
ép’ & mavres Hmaptov* 
13. axpt yap vouov auapria hy év kdopne, 


Gwapria 88 ovK éAAoyerTat nH SvTOS vdpou* 
14. B) adda éBacirevoey 6 Odvatos amd "Adam méxpt Movadws 
Kal emi Tovs my auapticavras émi 7) duoudpare THs TapaBdcews "Addm? 
és éoriv tUmos TOD péAAoVTOS. 
D } Points of disparity in the comparison 
D? stated in vers. 15, 16, 17. 


ar kat dud THS apmaptias 6 Odvaros, 
4 


c 


18. if "Apa ody ws &’ évds mapamtépartos 
els mavTas avOpwmous cis KaTaAKpLLa, 
Justification. } obtws Kat 80 évds Siardpmatos 
. cis mavras avOpimrous eis Sukatwow Swis® 
19. domep yap dua tis mapaxofis rod évds dvOpamow 
apapTwAoi KareaTdOnoay ot moAAol, 
Sanctification. ) ottws kai dud THs dmaxons TOD évds 
Sikaoe KatacTabycovTat ot moAAot. 


Népos 88 mapeco@Ader, 

va mreovéon Td TapdrTwma* 
_ ob 68 émracévacev nH apaptia, 
Umepemepiogevaev } xapts, 


21. iva domep éBacidevoey 7 amapria 
_ &% TO Oavdrer, 
ovTas Kal  xdpis Bagidedon Sid Sucatoouvag 
(sis Swny ainvioy 
ba “Ingod Xpicrod rod Kvpiov quav.—P. 8.] 


CHAPTER VY. 12-21. 


ae 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


{SprciaL Lirrrarure on Cuap. V. 12-21.—S. J. Baum- 
GARTEN, De imputatione peccati Adamitici posteris facta, 
2742. 8. Scmorr, Opuscula, i. p. 313 sqq. COC. F. Scumip, 
Jeber Rim. V. 12 ff, in the Vétbing. Zeitschrift for 1830, 
No. IV. p. 161 ff (A very able and sound discussion. 
Comp. the same author’s Bibl. Theologie des N. T., vol. ii. 
pp. 256- 262.) Ricu. Rorme (died 1868), Wetwer Versuch einer 
Auslegung der Paulin. Stelle Rom. V. 12-21, Wittenberg, 
1836. (A masterpiece of exegetical acuteness and finesse.) 
I. Cur. K. vy. Hormann, Der Schriflbeweis, 2d ed., Nérd- 
lingen, 1857, vol. i. pp. 524-541. Juz. Muuuer, Chrisil. 
Lehre von der Stinde, vol. ii. p. 407 ff., 472 ff., 83d Germ. ed., 
1849. H. Ewarp, ddam und Christus, Rém. V. 12-21, in 
his Jahrbiicher fitr bibl. Wissenschaft, ii. p. 166 ff. Tmmo- 
tHy Dwicut (of Yale College), Princeton Euegesis. A Re- 
view of Dr. Hodge’s Commentary on Romans V. 12-19, in 
the New Englander for July, 1868, pp. 551-603. (Polemical 
against Hodge). A.Sr6LtTINa, Bettrdge zur Exegese der Pau~ 
lin. Briefe, GOtt., 1869, pp. 1-42. RricHr, OtsHausEN, THO- 
Luck, Stuart, Hopce, and Forses, are most full, though 
widely divergent, in the exposition of this passage, which 
many regard as the most difficult in the whole Bible.—P. 8.] 


[Inrropuctory Rewarxs.—This section is diffi- 
eult in proportion to its depth, grandeur, and world- 
historical comprehensiveness. Only a mind of the 
very highest order—to say nothing of inspiration— 
could conceive such vast thoughts, and compress 
them within so few words. The beginning, the mid- 
dle, and the end of history, are here brought to- 
gether in their representative moral powers and prin- 
ciples. Paul deals with religious truths and facts, 
which are much broader and deeper than the after- 
thoughts of our logic and theology, and cannot be 
squeezed into the narrow limits of particular schools 
and schemes. The exegesis of this part of the Ro- 
mans began in earnest with Augustine, in his contest 
with the Pelagian heresy; it was resumed in the 
Reformation period, and carried further, philologi- 
cally and doctrinally, in the present century, but 
is by no means exhausted, and puts exegetical skill 
again and again to the severest test. Every line 
bears the marks -of theological controversy about 
original sin, free agency, imputation, limited atone- 
ment, universal salvation, and other questions which 
will occupy the human mind to the end of the world. 
The section is uot a mere episode, but a progress in 
the argument from the doctrine of justification to 
the broader doctrine of a life-wnion of the believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for the doctrine 
of sanctification, in chap. vi., and glorification, in 
chap. viii. Like a skilful physician, the Apostle 
goes not only to the root and fountain-head of the 
evil,* but also to the root and fountain head of 
the cure. In bold antithetical contrasts, and on the 
basis of a vital, organic union of humanity, both in 
the order of fallen nature and the order of redeeming 
grace, he presents the history of the fall by the first, 
and the redemption by the second Adam. Adam and 
Christ are the two representative heads of the whole 
race, the one the natural, the other the supernatural : 
from the one, the power of sin and the power of death 
have proceeded upon all men through their participa- 
tion in his fall; from the other, righteousness and life 
have come upon all on condition of faith, or a living 
apprehension of Christ. But the gain by the redemp- 
tion greatly surpasses the loss by the fall, The main 
stress lies on the idea of life in its progress from 
Christ to the believer. The same parallelism be- 


* (As Chrysostom remarks in the beginning of his tenth 
Homily on Romans, Opera, tom. ix, p. 519, ed. Montfaucon, 


but he omits the positive part, which is more important.— | 
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tween the first and second Adam, but with exclusive 
reference to the contrast of death and the resurree. 
tion, occurs in 1 Cor, xv. 21, 22, 45-48, whick 
should be kept in view. It is impossible to under 
stand this section from the standpoint of a mechani 
cal and atomistic conception of humanity and of sin, 
such as Pelagianism and cognate systems maintain, 
On the surface, all things appear separate and iso 
lated; in the hidden roots, they are united. I[t ia 
characteristic of all deep thinking, to go back to 
principles and general ideas. Paul evidently views 
the human race as an organic unit. Adam and 
Christ sustain to it a central and universal relation, 
similar to that which the fountain sustains to the 
river, or the root to the tree and its branches. 
Adam was not merely an individual, but the natu- 
ral head of the human family, and his transgression 
was not an isolated act, but affected the whole race 
which sprung from his loins; just as the character 
of the tree will determine the character of its 
branches and fruits. So it is with Christ. He calls 
himself emphatically the (not a) Son of Man, the 
universal, normal, absolute Man, the representative 
head of regenerate humanity, which is from heaven, 
heavenly, as Adam’s fallen humanity is “of the 
earth, earthy ” (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). Both were tried 
and tempted by the devil, the one in the garden of 
innocence, the other in the desert ; but the one sue- 
cumbed, and dragged his posterity into the ruin of 
the fall; while the other conquered, and became the 
author of righteousness and life to all who embrace 
Him. Christ has gained far more for us than Adam 
lost—-namely, eternal reunion with God, in the place 
of the temporary union of untried innocence. The 
resurrection of humanity in Christ is the glorious 
solution of the dark tragedy of the disastrous fall 
of humanity in Adam, In view of the greater merit 
of Christ and the paradise in heaven, we may rev- 
erently and thankfully rejoice in the guilt of Adam 
and the loss of his paradise on earth—always, of 
course, detesting the blasphemous maxim: Let us 
do evil, that good may come. It is God’s infinite 
wisdom and mercy alone which overrule the wrath 
of man for His own glory.—P. 8.] 

Meyer inscribes this section; The drawing of a 
parallel between salvation in Christ and the ruin 
produced by Adam. But this does not do justice to 
the context of the section. Tholuck adopts Bengel’s 
view: “‘ Respicit totam tractationem superiorem, ex 
qua hee infert apostelus, non tam digressionem fa- 
ciens quam regressum de peccato et de justitia.” 
[Bengel continues; ‘‘ In imitation of Paul’s method, 
we should treat first of actual sin (chaps. i.—iii.), and 
then go back to the source in which sin originated,” 
Philippi also regards this section as a comparative 
or contrastive retrospect and comprehensive conclu- 
sion; De Wette and Rothe as an episode.—P. §.] 
We differ from all these, and refer to our division 
of the Epistle, and to the superscription here. 

1. The principle of sin and death become imma- 
nent (hereditary) in humanity (vers. 12-14). 

2. The opposing principle of the gift of grace 
and of the new life made immanent (spiritually he 


‘yeditary) in humanity (vers. 15-19). 


8. The codperation of the law for the finished 
revelation of sin and for the communication of the 
finished revelation of the grace of justification (vers. 
20, 21). 

ae Arrangement of the first paragraph, vers, 
12-14. 
(a.) Sin and death, proceeding from Adam’s 
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zaeaPoovg upon all, under the form of an ethical 
appropriation by all (ver. 12). 

(6.) Death as revealer of the improperly appre- 
hended sin, from Adam to Moses, or to the law (not 
by the law, vers. 18, 14). 

2. The second paragraph, vers. 15-19. 

(a.) The actually manifested contrast in the 
effects of the two principles. (aa.) The contrast be- 
tween tke natural and actual effects, according to 
their quantitative extension to persons; or the con- 
trast in its personal relation (ver. 15). (06.) The 
contrast between the positive effects, according to 
the qualitative intensity of judgment and justifica- 
tion; or, the contrast in its essential relation (ver. 
16). 

M6), The contrast in the potential and prospec- 
tive effects of the two principles. (aa.) The con- 
trast between the enslavemment of all personal life 
by impersonal (merely personified) death, and the 
future glory of the pardoned, immortal, and reign- 
ing personalities in the new life (ver. 17, at the same 
time a proof for ver. 16). (60.) The contrast in all 
its ideal magnitude; One condemnation came upon 
all men, because of the power of the fall of one 
man; so, by the righteousness of one, can all men 
attain to the justification of life (that is, not merely 
of faith, ver. 18). 

(c.) The contrast in the final effects disclosed by 
the gospel. By the effect of one man’s disobedience, 
the many are represented in the light of the gospel 
as sinners exposed to the judgment; finally, by the 
obedience of one, the many are to be represented as 
righteous in the judgment (ver. 19). 

3. Third paragraph, vers. 20-21. 

The law is designed to effect directly the devel- 
oping process of sin to historical completion, in 
order to effect indirectly that revelation of grace 
which far preponderates over the development of sin 
(vers. 20, 21). 


First PARAGRAPH (VERS. 12-14). 
The principle of sin and death in humanity. 


Ver. 12. Wherefore [41d towvro]. Riick- 
ert, Kollner [Tholuck, Reiche, Stuart], &c., refer 
dv& tovto to the entire discussion from chap, i. 
17;* Rothe, to the previous section, v. 1-11, which 
he claims to treat of holiness; Tholuck, to vers. 11, 
10, 9, &c.; Meyer, to ver. 11 alone.t We refer it 
merely to édafousy in the previous verse. The 
verb dau Pore does not denote, in the New Testa- 
ment, a passive reception, but an ethical, religious, 
and moral appropriation ; for example, John i. 12. 
And this is here the point of comparison between 
vers. 11 and 12. 

Because this point has been overlooked, an in- 
credible amount of vexation has been produced in 


* [So also Bengel: ‘81a rodro refers to the whole of 
the preceding discussion, from which the Apostle draws 
these conclusions, herein making not so much a digression 
as a retrogression.” Hodge: “ The wherefore is to be taken 
Rg illative, or marking an inference from the whole of the 
previous part of the Epistle, and especially from the pre- 
geding verses.””—P, 8.] 

t (Meyer: ‘‘pARuM, weil wir ndmlich durch Christum 
die katardayn und die Gewisshett des ewigen Heils emp- 
Fangen haben, ver. 11.”? But Meyer regards ver. 11 as the 
summary of the whole preceding doctrine of justification 
and salvation. Philippi likewise refers Sa roodro to ver. 
11 in such a way that it looks at the same time to the whole 
deduction from i. 17-v. 11. This to us seems to be the most 
tatisfactory connection.—P. 8.] 





reference to the presumed anacoluthon, or avavtom 
7odotoy [an incomplete sentence, a protasis without 
an apodosis]. Conjectures [coneerning the construe 
tion or the apodosis corresponding to Woe, like 
as|: 
y According to Calvin, Tholuck, Philippi, and 
others, the conclusion is indicated in the words 
Og éote TUG TOU wéddovtos, ver. 14. [Meyer also 
regards the clause: “who is a type of the future 
(Adam),” as a substitute for the apodosis, which was 
swept away by the current of ideas in vers. 13 and 
14.—P. 8 

2, According to Riickert, Fritzsche, and De 
Wette [?], Paul dropped the comparison between 
Adam and Christ after enumerating the points of 
analogy, because their dissimilarity occurred to his 
mind (ver. 15). De Wette translates ver. 12: Theres 
fore (is it) as by one man, &e. According to Origen, 
Bengel [Rothe], and others, the Apostle designedly 
suppresses the conclusion. [Bengel says simply: 
“ Apodosis, variata oratione, latet in seq.,” is con- 
cealed in what follows. But Rothe holds that Paul 
designedly omitted the apodosis, to prevent the ille- 
gitimate doctrinal inference of a universal salvation. 
See below.—P. 8. ] 

3. According to Grotius, [E. V., Stuart, Barnes, 
Hodge], &c., vers. 18-17 are parenthetical; and the 
conclusion follows in ver. 18. [Against this con- 
struction may be urged, with Meyer, the unexampled 
length and importance of the supposed parenthesis, 
and that ver, 18 is not so much a reassumption as a 
recapitulution.—P. 8. ] 

4, According to Clericus, Wolf, and others, the 
conclusion is already in ver. 12, and begins with 
zat ovtwg [as if this could be synonymous with 
ovtw zai, so also, which is impossible.—P. 8.]; 
according to Erasmus, Beza, and others, it begins 
with zoe duc [which makes dud toto superfluous, 
and sets aside the comparison between Adam and 
Christ.—P. S.] 

5. The proper view is the one defended by Koppe, 
in harmony with [Coceeius] Elsner, and others. 
The apodosis begins as a comparative statement with 
Home, Since éefoury natadhayny dv avtou is 
brought over from ver. 11. [In other words, wozeg 
introduces the second member of the comparison, 
while the jis‘ must be supplied from ver. 11 in this 
way: Therefore (we received and appropriated the 
reconciliation through Christ in the same manner) as 
by one man sin entered into the world, &¢.—P. S.] * 


* (This construction is favored, upon the whole, by De 
Wette (who, however, objects to it: “ Ergdnat man thv 
katardAayny €AGBowev St’ avtod, so weiss man 
nicht recht, was man mit der Vergleichung anfangen soll”), 
Umbreit, Theo. Schott, Wordsworth, Alford, J owett, Conys 
beare and Howson. I subjoin Alford’s note in full, though 
I dissent from it: ‘This verse is one of acknowledged diffi- 
culty. The two questions meeting us directly, are: (1.) 
To what does dud rodro refer? - (2.) womep, like as, may 
introduce the first member of a comparison, the second 
being to be discovered ; or may introduce the second, the 
first having to be discovered. I shall endeavor to answer 
both questions in connection. I conceive dia tod10 to 
refer to that blessed state of confidence and hope just Je- 
scribed: ‘on this account,’ here meaning, ‘que cum ita 
sint:? ‘this state of things, thus brought about, will justify 
the following analogy.’? Thus we must take dcmep, either 

a) as beginning the comparison, and then supply, ‘so by 
hrist, in His resurrection, came justification into the 
world; and by justification, life ;? or (8) as concluding the 
comparison, and supply before it, ‘it was, or ‘ Christ 
wrought.’ This latter method seems to me far the best. 
For none of the endeavors of commentators to supply the 
second limb of the comparison from the following verses 
has succeeded: and we can hardly suppose such an ellipy 
sis, when the next following somparison (ver. 16) is rathey 
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Tholuck remarks, that then we do not know exactly 
what to do with the comparison. But the com- 
parison is contained in the already indicated concep- 
tion of the ethical appropriation of the principle of 
the reconciliation on one hand, as of the principle 
of sin and death on the other. The antithesis, more 
fully extended, is the following: dvd totto édfo- 
wey thy nataklayyy, ep Y MeMoTtetinomev—womEO 
W vos avGouT0v 7 amagtian eg tov xzoomor 
eighAGev nab due Tig auaetias 6 Yovatos, ct ov- 
ToGo Pavatos cig MaYtTas aVIQUTOUS diAADEV, ey 
gp marvtes yuaotor. It is very plain that, without 
the conception of dayfdvev, the whole of the fol- 
lowing antitheses would appear as a series of blind 
natural necessities; see Book of Wisdom i. 16; 
ii, 24, and the explanation of ég , which follows 
below. Rothe thinks that the Apostle’s supposed 
anacoluthon was even premeditated—according to 
the idea of Origen—in order to conceal the doctrine 
of the apocatastasis which might be deduced from 
the protasis. See thereon Tholuck, p. 215. 

[I cannot bring my mind to adopt Dr, Lange’s 
construction, which evades a grammatical difficulty 
only to give room for a more serious logical one, and 
mars the beauty and completeness of the analogy. It 
seems to me that the most natural solution of the 
difficulty is either (1.) to take woz elliptically : 
“This is therefore like the case when;” comp. 
Matt. xxv. 14: wozeo yao &y9enm0c, as a man 
going abroad, where wozeg neither has, nor neces- 
sarily requires, a corresponding ovtws (see Textual 
Note in the Amer. edition of Lange on Jfatthew, p. 
442); Gal. iii. 6; 1 Tim. i. 8, where zoos, and 
Mark xiii. 84, where og is used elliptically ; or (2.) 
to assume an intentional anacoluthon (comp. Winer, 
Gramm., p. 52’7 ff., on the two kinds of anacolutha, in- 
voluntary and intentional). I prefer the latter solu- 
tion. The complete antithesis would read thus: “ As 
(éo7eo) by one man (Adam) sin (7 &vagtia) en- 
tered into the world, and death (6 9:cvatoc) through 
gin, and thus death extended (dv#/9<v) to all men, 
inasmuch as all sinned (juaetov): so also (o'twe 
xo) by one man, Jesus Christ, righteousness (1 dv- 
xaootvy) entered into the world, and life (4 Cwm) 
through righteousness, and thus life shall eatend 
(duehetioetow) to all men, inasmuch as (on condition 
that) all shail believe (mvoTeticovtow).” We might 
also supply, after the second “ righteousness”; “in 
order that all, being justified by faith, may be 
saved.” Rothe (p. 61) supplies as the last clause of 
she apodosis: ég » mravtes dizowor xataota9yoor- 
tav; Philippi: é@¢ » movteg dvxcomO9yoorta. But 
these are unessential differences. The great points 
of comparison are: (1.) Sin and death, as a prin- 
ziple and power, proceeding from Adam ; righteous- 
ness and life, as a counteracting and conquering 
principle and power, proceeding from Christ, upon 
the whole human race. (2.) Death passing upon all 
~ men by participation in the sin of Adam; life pass- 
ing upon all men by participation in the righteous- 
ness of Christ. But the analogy is not absolute; 
for (1.) the participation in Adam’s sin is universal 
jn fact, while the participation in the righteousness 





weakening than a strengthening the analogy. We have 
Sion for this use of womep in Matt. xxv. 14, and of | 
xadus, Gal. iii. 6."—P. 8.] 

* [This objection was made by De Wette, from whom 
Tholuck, p. 215, quotes. Meyer calls this explanation 
illogical, because the universality of Adam’s corruption, 
which is the prominent idea in ver. 12, has no correspond- 
ing parallel in the protasis which is supplied from the pre- 
e2ding verse.—P. S.] 





of Christ, though this righteousness is equally uni- 
versal in power and intention, is limited in fact ta 
believers ; in other words, all are sinners, but not 
all are believers ; all men are one with Adam, but 
not all are one with Christ (hence the past tense 
xateatadyoay in the case of the &uagtwdoi, but 
the future xatacta9yoovtov in the case of the 
Otxcor, ver. 19), (2.) What Christ gained for us ia 
far greater (70119 waddoy éxegioaevoey, ver. 15, 
comp. THY MEQvocEiay Tis yoovtoc, ver. 17, and 
tmegertegoosvoey H you, ver. 20) than what was 
lost by Adam. Paul, therefore, in the rush of ideas 
suggested by the parallel, intentionally suspends the 
apodosis, to make first some explanatory and qualify- 
ing statements in regard to the difference in the mode, 
extent, and quality of the effects proceeding respec- 
tively from Adam and Christ, and then, after hinting 
at the second member of the comparison, at the close 
of ver. 14, he brings out the double parallel of sitni- 
larity and dissimilarity in full as a conclusion, vers. 
18, 19, and 21. The whole section, as Meyer justly 
remarks, bears the impress of the most studied and 
acute premeditation; and this must apply aiso to 
the apparent grammatical irregularity in the absence 
of the apodosis. The Apostle might have spared 
the commentators a great deal of trouble, if he had, 
according to the ordinary rules of composition, first 
stated the comparison in full, and then given the ex- 
planations and qualifications; but such grammatical 
difficulties in the Scriptures are generally overruled 
for a profounder investigation and elucidaton of the 
sense.—-P, 8.] 

As by one man [jcze@ OV Evdg avdou- 
zov, “by one man, single and singular in his posi- 
tion, and so presented as the tizog tot) wéddovtos, 
the type of the one greater man;” Webster and 
Wilkinson.—P. S.] Not by his guilt (Meyer) [dv 
év0G Guaotnoortos, ver. 16], which would by no 
means suit the antithesis: Christ. But rather by 
one man, as the human principle, as the historical 
cause.* The one man is Adam, as representative 
of the first human pair in their unity. The sin of 
Eve (Sir. xxv. 24; 2 Cor. xi. 8; 1 Tim. ii. 14) did 
not fully decide concerning the future of the human 
race, because Adam was the head. It was with his 
sin that the sin of Eve was consummated as the 
guilt of the first man [and acquired its full power 
over posterity]. Therefore Adam is meant as the 
head, as the principle, and not merely with regard 
to propagation. [Webster and Wilkinson: “‘ Adam, 
not Eve, is charged with the primal sin, as he ree 
ceived the command direct from God, and his sin 
was without excuse. Here, only the guilt of the 
transgression is in view; in 2 Cor. xi. 3; 1 Tim. ii, 
14, the mode, instrument, and process.” Bengel 
assigns three reasons for the omission of Eve: (1.) 
Adam had received the commandment ; (2.) He was 
not only the head of his race, but also of Eve; (8.) 
if Adam had not obeyed his wife, one only would 
have sinned. The omission of the mention of Satan, 
the primary cause of sin (comp. Gen. ili. ; John viii, 
44; 2 Cor. xi. 8), he accounts for because (1.) Satan 
is opposed to God, Adam to Christ, whose economy 
of grace is here described; (2.) Satan has nothing 
to do with the grace of Christ. It should be re- 


* [And also the efficient cause in the same sense in which 
christ is the efficient cause of righteousness and life. Ac- 
cording to the Pelagian and Unitarian theory, Adam waa 
merely the occasion: he sinned, and set a bad example to 
others, as Christ set a good example. Here Christ sinks tr 
the position of a mere teacher.—P. 8.] 
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membered, also, as Forbes remarks, that in Gen- 
esis the very name of Adam, with the article pre- 
fixed (S3N11, the Adam, the man), is treated as an 
appellative more than as a proper name, and that, in 
Gen. i. 27, it includes generically both sexes: “So 
God created Adam (in Hebrew) in his own image, in 
the image of God created he him; male and female 
created he them;” comp. Gen. v. 1, 2. It was 
man, or human nature which we have in common 
with him, that was put on trial in Adam. Paul 
draws a parallel between Adam and Christ, but never 
between Eve and Mary. The latter analogy is an 
unjustifiable inference, first hinted at by Irenzus, 
and more fully developed by Roman Catholic divines, 
and became a fruitful source of Mariolatry, which 
virtually makes the human mother of Christ the 
fountain of the Christian salvation.—P. 8.] 


Sin. [7 d&uaoetia. The definite article be- 
fore omavtia, and also before 9davatos, denotes 
siu and death as a power or principle which controls 
man and reveals itself in hereditary corruption, and in 
every form of actual sin. So 7 dvxcwootvy, which 
corresponds to it as its opposite, vers. 17, 21, is not 
a single righteous act, but the power of good as a 
state and as a working principle. Sin is personified 
as a fearful tyrant, who acquired universal dominion 
over the human race; he “reigns in death,” ver. 
21; “works death in us,” vii. 13; “lords it over 
us,” vi. 14; “‘ works all manner of concupiscence,” 
vii. 8; “deceives and slays” the sinner, vii, 11, &c. 
In all these cases the force of the definite article can 
pe rendered in German, but in English, on the con- 
trary, the absence of the article has the force of gen- 
eralizing, not so much, as far as I know, from any 
rule of grammar, as from usage, and perhaps for 
euphony’s sake.—P. S.] In what sense? Explana- 
tions: 1. Original sin, or natural depravity (Augus- 
tine, Calvin); 2. Sinfulness [ Siindhaftigkeit, habitus 
peccandi|, (Koppe, Olshausen [also Webster and 
Wilkinson; sinfulness personified; a sinful dispo- 
sition, our sinful nature; vi, 12, 14]); 3. Actual 
sin (Limborch, Fritzsche); 4. Sin as a ruling power 
(Meyer [De Wette], Tholuck), or better as a prin- 
ciple (Rothe). Philippi, on the contrary, under- 
stands sin as the unity of propensity and deed, as 
also Aret., Schmid, J. Miiller. But sin, as an in- 
dividual deed, is expressed by éy 0; &e. It is 
therefore the principial or fundamental power (die 

rincipielle Macht) of sin as the mother of death 
James i. 15). [The Apostle very carefully, through- 
out this whole section, distinguishes between cwag- 
tix, as the generic idea, and magcéPaow and 
Maeamtwue, aS a concrete act, the transgression 
of a law; compare vers. 12, 18, 20, 21, with 15, 
16, 17, 18. By the zageémtwuce of Adam the 
a&waotic entered into the human world, and this 
amogtic again became the fruitful mother of the 
innumerable zaoganmtomata of his descendants, — 


P.S] 


Entered into the world. [<c¢ tov xdonoy 
eto7A9-ey ; comp. the Book of Wisdom ii. 24 (in ex- 
planation of Gen, iii.): 9961p diaBdlov overoc 
HonAGeEy sig tov xdcmoy. Sin eich) Os, came in ; 
death 0v719«, passed through; the Mosaic law zo- 
| ads (ver. 20), came in by the side, or between. | 

imborch; a popular personification. On the ex- 
cessive personification of sin and death in Fritzsche, 
see Tholuck, p. 219.—Jnto the world. Not merely 
into the 1uman world (Meyer), or into ‘yuman nature 
(Rothe) but as ruin and destructive nower in the 
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wkole sphere of humanity in general (see Rom, viii, 
20). It is plain that the human sphere of the world 
alone is assumed here (according to Abelard: in 
hanc partem mundi se. terrenam, in qua homines 
habiant), as Tholuck remarks, from the fact that, 
“according to the Apostle’s conviction, evil was 
already in existence in another world.” [Comp. 
1 Cor, xi. 8; Gen. iii; Book of Wisdom ii, 24; 
John viii. 44.—P.8.] The expression indicates not 
only the tendency to sin and death in human nature 
(Rothe), but also the propagation of sin (Augustine) , 
because the xoguog is a conjunction of things, and 
means an organic connection. The words dv den 
and ég @ refer to the individual and ethical appro- 
priation of sin which is in the xoouog since Adam’s 
fall, 

Death (namely, entered into the world), Ex. 
planations: 1. Physical death (Chrysostom, Augus- 
tine, Calov., Meyer. Reference to Gen, ii. 173 iii 
19);* 2. Spiritual death (Pelagius); 3. Physical, 
spiritual, and eternal death; or the collected evil re- 
sult of sin (Olshausen, De Wette, Tholuck [ Philippi, 
Schmid, Jon. Edwards, Alford, Stuart, Hodge] ).. 
This is no doubt correct, for physical death in itself 
has no biblical and ethical significance (see Rom, 
viii. 6; 1 Cor. xv. 56; James i. 15), 

[The Bible uniformly connects sin and death as 
cause and effect; comp. Gen. ii, 17; Ezek. xviii. 4 
(“The soul that sinneth, it shall die”); Jer. xxxi, 
80; Rom. vi. 16, 21, 24; vii. 10; viii. 18; James i. 
15, &e. “Seder Siindenfall,” says Dr. Nitzsch, “ist 
ein TLodesfall, und jeder Fortschritt in der Siinde 
ein neues Sterben.” Without sin, there would be 
neither spiritual nor physical death, This was sym- 
bolically intimated by the tree of life in paradise, of 
which fallen man was forbidden to eat, “lest he live 
for ever.” Adam, if he had not sinned, might have 
passed to higher forms of life, but without a violent 
separation of body and soul, without being “ un. 
clothed,” but by being “clothed upon” (2 Cor. v. 
2-4), or, in the beautiful figure of the Rabbins, “ by 
a kiss of the Almighty.” Death and life are very 
deep and comprehensive terms in the Scriptures, and 
the connection must decide whether all, or which 
of the meanings are exclusively or prominently kept 
in view. There are three kinds of death: (1.) The 
death of the sowl (1 John iii. 14; comp. Matt. viii 
22; Eph, ii. 1), which is properly the first and im- 
mediate effect of sin, since sin is a separation of the 
soul from God, the fountain of life; (2.) The death 
of the body (Rom. v.10; Matt. xx. 18; xxvi. 66 
John xi, 4, 13; Acts xiii. 28; Phil. i, 205 ii. 8), 
which is the culmination and end of all physical 
malady and evil in this world; (8.) the e/ernal 
death of soul and body (Rom, i, 32; 2 Cor. iii, 16; 
vii. 10; James v. 20; 1 John v. 16), which is also 
called the second death, 6 Gavaroc 6 devtEgog (in: 
the Apoc. ii, 11; xx. 6,14; xxi. 8), In our pas 
sage (as also Rom. vii. 21, 23; vii. 5; 2 Tim. i. 10), 
0 Gaveros is as comprehensive as 7 aucoria, its 
cause, and as 7 fw, its opposite. It embraces all 
physical and moral evil, as the penal consequence of 
sin ; it is death temporal and spiritual, viewed as 
one united power and principle ruling over the hu- 
man race. That the Apostle meant physical death, 
is clear from ver. 14, and from his unmistakable ref 


_ * [Gen. ii. 17, where death is mentioned for the first 
time, speaks rather for a more comprehensive view, sea 
below, sub (3); since the first parents were threatened with 
the penalty of death to be inflicted on the very day of thei 
fall, and long before their physical death.—P. S.] 
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erence to Gen. ii. 17; iii. 8, 19; while from vers. 
17, 18, 21, we may infer that he had also in mind 
spiritual and eternal death, as the contrast to eternal 
life, Cw civsvvoc, in which the Scripture idea of 
life culminates, as the idea of death culminates in 
ete‘nal damnation. Ewald has an excellent note on 
this passage ( Die Sendschreiben des Ap. Paulus, p. 
873): “Paul knew that, notwithstanding the words 
Gen. 4i. 17, Adam did not literally die immediately 
after his sin; consequently he must mean by death 
that entire inner corruption (jenes ganze innere Ver- 
derben) by which even the physical death only be- 
comes true death; just as, on the éther hand, he 
ascribes true life to the genuine Christians even now 
before the resurrection of the body. All this is so 
well founded in his constant use of language, that it 
needs no explanation.” Comp. also the remarks of 
Philippi in loe., and Cremer, Bibl. Theol. Wérterbuch, 
sub 9cavatoc, p. 282: “ Daher ist Top zusammensas- 
sender Ausdruck fiir die GESAMMTE GERICHTLICHE 
ConsequeEnz der Sitinde, Rom. v. 12, 14, 17, 21; vi. 
16; James v. 20, in welchem alles durch die Siinde 
bedingte Uebel sich concentrirt, synon. Verderben, 
amoheve.”—P. 8] 

And so (death) passed upon all men. The 
second Gavatog was left out probably because 
Ov7i Gey would be referred equally to sin and 
death. But both are comprehended in the Gavatog 
in its spiritual character. The dvégvzeo9av denotes 
the extension, the universal progress; though a 
germ-like development is not contained in the word, 
but in the thing itself. [ottwsg (demzufolge, der- 
gestalt, consequently) connects the mniversal reign of 
death, chronologically and logically, with the uni- 
versal reign of sin, as its preceding cause. Some 
make xat ovtoc¢, and thus, equivalent, by trans- 
position, to ottw xaé, so also, and regard this as 
the apodosis of the first clause of the twelfth verse ; 
but this is entirely ungrammatical, and inconsistent 
with the main object of this section, which is to 
draw a parallel, not between Adam and his poster- 
ity, or sin and death, but between Adam and Christ. 
—<zic mayvtac avFowmors, upon all men, is 
equivalent to the preceding xoomos, but differs from 
it “as the concrete parts from the abstract whole ; 
and diéoyeoGoau differs from eiségyeo9av as the 
going from house to house differs from entering a 
town;” De Wette. Luther well translates. dv71- 
Ov: ist durchgedrungen, passed through and per- 
vaded, a8 a destructive and desolating power.— 
Eas 

2 such a manner that [solcherweise dass, or, 
on the ground that; better: inasmuch as]. 
2g’ © (= é@ oie) is as much as éé toiit Ov. 
It can therefore mean here: on the ground that ; 
dvdt, propter ea quod (Meyer); under the suppo- 
sition that (Baur); on condition that (Rothe); in 
conformity witn it, that. Tholuck [p. 234] favors 
the meaning because, with reference to 2 Cor. v. 4; 
Phil. iii. 12; yet he makes the because relative, and 
translates, so far as they all. 

[It is almost unanimously agreed now, that ég 
», for which the Greeks generally use the plural, 
2g oi¢ (propter ea quod), has here the sense of a 
conjunction, and that » is the neuter, not the mas- 
culine to be referred back either to <ic cy 9owzo¢ 
(with Augustine, some Roman Catholics, older Luther- 
ans and Calvinists), or to Gcveroc (with Gléckler, 
Hofmann). It can mean neither in quo, év » (Au- 
gustine), nor per quem, dv ov (Grotius), nor prop- 
ter quem or cum quo, d¢ ov or avy w (Chrysostom, 
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Theophylact, @cumerius, Elsner). But it must be 
resolved either into ext tov'tw wate, ea conditione 
ut, ea ratione ut, unter der Voraussetzung, un er der 
naheren Bestimmiheit dass, on the presupposition, 
on the definite ground that, on condition that (se 
Rothe, in a learned and subtle discussion, l. c. pp. 
17-38, and Schmid, Bibl. Theol. des N. 7\, ii. 26C 
f.); or into ézi tovtw ote = dvdtw (Thomas Magis. 
ter and Phavorinus: é , ayti tov dvo0tv), prop. 
ter id quod, auf Grund dessen dass, darum dass. 
weil, on this account that, because ; comp. 2 Cor. ¥ 
4; Phil. iii, 12, and classical passages quoted by 
Meyer, p. 204 f. (so Fritzsche, Rom. /. 299 sq., Mey- 
er, Tholuck, Philippi, Winer, Gramm., p. 868, who 
are followed, without further discussion, by Alford, 
Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart and Hodge). The 
latter explanation gives the plain sense, that the 
universal reign of death is caused by universal sin ; 
while Rothe’s explanation conveys the more subtle 
idea that the actual sin of individuals is a conse 
quence of the same proceeding by which death, 
through Adam’s sin, passed upon all men, or that 
the sin of Adam has caused the sin of all others in 
inseparable connection with death. I prefer the 
translation, so far as, inasmuch as, which gives good 
sense in all the Pauline passages (2 Cor.v.4: eg 
” ov Géhouey éxdicacGo, Ak énevdions 9a; 
Phil. iii, 12: é@ o nat xetedjpOny). It is not so 
much a causal, as a qualifying and conditioning cons 
junction (a relative or modified ot), which in our 
passage shows more clearly the connection of death 
with sin. It implies that a moral participation of all 
men in the sin of Adam is the medium or cause of 
their death ; just as faith on our part is the moral 
condition of our participation in Christ’s life. It is 
unfavorable to the doctrine of a gratuitous imputa- 
tion. The legal act of imputation is not arbitrary 
and unconditioned, but rests on a moral ground and 
an objective reality.—P. S.] 

[All sinned (not, Aave sinned, E. V.), zayv- 
tig nucotoyv. The aor. II. presents the sinning 
of all as a historical fact, or a momentary action of 
the past; comp. a&zéPavoy, in ver. 15; of mavteg 
ané9avov, 2 Cor. v. 14; and especially Rom. iii. 
28, where precisely the same phrase occurs: “all 
sinned,” as in one act (in Adam), and consequently 
became sinners (comp. Yeatwal Note °, p. 128). Some 
take the aorist in the sense of the perfect suaot7- 
noov = bp cuaotioar eiat; but the aorist was cho. 
sen with reference to the past event of Adam’s fall, 
which was at the same time virtually the fall of the 
human race as represented by him, and germinally 
contained in him.* “Awaetavey cannot mear: to 
be, or, to become sinful (= c&paptwdor stvou, Or, yiy- 
veo 9a), although this is the necessary result of the 
first sinful act; still less, to suffer the punishment 
of sin; but it means real, actual sinning. In what 
sense? The choice in the following list lies between 
interpretations (4) and (5), which are both equally 
consistent with the natural grammatical sense of 
nucotoy; while the other interpretations are more 
or less strained or false.—P. S. 

Explanations of wavteg Wuagtorv: 

(1.) Jn quo, namely, in Adam, the whole race 





* (Winer, p. 259, denies that the aorist is ever confouna- 
ed with the perfect. Even in Luke i. 1 (érexeipyoav) ; Jobe 
xvii. 4 (éSdéaca, éreAciwoa) ; Phil. iii. 12 (cAaBov), and simi 
lar cases, the action is related simply as passed. The pere 
fect expresses the past action in its relation to the present, 
so that the result of the action is generally, though not 
necessarily (see Kriger, 151, and Winer, 254), supyored te 
be continued.—P. S.] 
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sinned. (Origen,* Chrysostom,+ Theophylact, Augus- 
tine + [Beza, Brenz, Bucer, Este, Erasmus Schmid], 
and, as probably ‘the last among Protestant exposi- 
tors” [?], Benjamin Carpzov, 1758).§ The suppo- 
gition here is the organic unity of the human race. 

(2.) Because all have become sinful [vitiati sunt, 
peccatores facti swnt|—that is, sinners by original 
sin (Calvin, Melanchthon, Flatt). | 

(8.) Metonymically, because all have been pun- 


* [Origen taught a personal fall of all men in a pre- 
existent state. In Hp. ad Rom. (Opp. iv. p. 546): ‘* Si Levi 
tn lumbis Abrahzx fuisse perhibetur, multo magis homines in 
lumbis erant Adz, cum udhuc esset in paradiso, et omnes homi- 
nes cum ipso vel in tpso expulst sunt de paradiso.”’—P. 8.] 

+ (Chrysostom (Homilia X.) explains rather loosely and 
superficially : 7 5€ éorw, ef’ @ mdvres Huaprov 3 éxetvou 
megdvTos, Kat ot py PaydyTes amd Tod EVAov yeyovacw e& 
éxeivov mavtes Ovytol, t. e., “by the fall of Adam, even 
those who did not eat of the forbidden tree have all become 
mortal.’? This is all he says, and then he passes imme- 
diately to ver. 13.—P. 8.] : 

{ (Augustine, following the wrong translation of the 
Vulgate—in quo—used this passage as an argument for the 
doctrine of original sin and the fall of the human race in 
Adam. De pece. mer. et rem. iii. 7: “ In Adamo omnes 
Sune peecaverunt, quando in gus natura, illa insita vi qua 
eos gignere poterat, adhuc omnes tlle unus fuerunt.”? Contra 
Jul. v.12: * Puerunt omnes ratione seminis in lumbis Adami 
quando damnaius es!. . . . quemadmodum Juerunt Israelite 
in lumbis Abrahx, quando decimatus est,’? Heb. vii. 9, 10. 
De Civitate Dei, 1. xiii. c. 14: ‘* Omnes enim fuimus in illo 
wno, quando omnes fuimus tlle unus, qui per feminam lap- 
sus est in peccatum, . . . Nondum erat nobis singillatim 
creata et distributa forma, in qua singuli viveremus; sed 
jam natura erat seminalis, ex qua propagaremur;”? %. e., 
“the form in which we were to live, as individuals, had 
not yet been created and assigned to us, but that seminal 
nature was already in existence, frora which we were to be 
propagated.’? From this last passage it is evident that 
Augustine did not teach, as he is sometimes misrepresent- 
ed, a personal and conscious coexistence and cvagency of 
Adam’s posterity in Adam and his fall (which involves the 
contradiction of an existence before existence), but simply 
a polentiul or germinal coexistence. ‘The genus homo or 
human nature which he represented, was not a receptacle 
of millions of human beings, but a single, simple esxence, 
which became manifold by propagation. As in the doc- 
trine of the Trinity and of the Person of Christ we distin- 
guish -etyeen nature and person, so also here. Our hu- 
man nature was on trial in Adam, and fell in him; conse- 
quently we all fell as partaking of that nature, and share 
in his guilt. This seems to me to be Augustine’s view. 
Estius, one of the best Roman Catholic commentators, 
gives the same interpretation on the basis of the Vulgate 
translation: ‘‘ Dicuntur omnes peccasse in Adam, tanquam 
in principio et radice totius generis, guoniam in lwmbis ejus 
erant, quando ille peccabat.”? Then, after quoting several 
passages from Aug., he continues, in explanation of the 
Augustinian theory : “Id vero sie intellige: quia tunc quan- 
doille propria voluniale peccavit, in quo tanquam in prin- 
cipio generis, omnes erant, causa dala est, per quam deinceps 
universum genus inficerctur, et singuli constiluerentur pecca- 
tores, videlicet a suo quisque peecalo, quod ea illa origine con- 
traheret ; quomodo, si pater attaminatus lpra filios gignat 
leprosos, dicentur filit facti leprost a palre, licet unusquisque 
suam ex illo contrahat lepram.’’ This, in a certain sense, is 
theologically true, but cxegetically false—z. e., the doctrine 
sf original sin, or total depravity as derived from Adam, is 
implied in the whole passage, especially in révtes Huaptor, 
but not in éf’ ¢. For é¢’ @ is not equivalent to éy & (see 
peer avOpwmrov is too far separated from the relative @y 
and the whole phrase, émaprdverv émi tut, meaning, to sin 
im some one, or by one, is without example. For a modifica- 
tion of the Augustinian interpretation, see (4) below.—P. 8.] 

§ (Sam. J. Baird, Hlohim Revealed, Philad. 1860, p. 417, 
defends the same view ; taking ép’ ¢ = év a, as in ver. 14; 
Mark ii. 4; Luke v. 25; év 76 “Addu, 1 Cor. xv. 22.—P. S.] 
_ | (Melanchthon: “ Omnes habent peceatum, scilicet prav- 
ttatem propagatam et reatwm.” Calvin: ‘ Nempe, inquit, 
quoniam omnes peccavimus, Porro istud peccare est corrup- 
tos esse et vitiosos. Illa enim naturalis pravitas, quam eé 
mairis ulero afferimus, tametsi non tla cilo fructus suos edit, 
peccatum tamen est coram Domino, et ejus ultionem meretur. 
Atque hoc est peccatum, quod yocant naturale.” According 
to Calvin, then. the inherent, hereditary depravity derived. 
from Adam is the reason why all die. This interpretation 
is Bor only site raat Bree auoprdvew cannot mean, 

ecome corrupt, but it also vitiates the analo. 

Adam and Christ.—P. 8.] ae ene 
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ished as sinners, or are involved in the consequences 
of the fall (Chrysostom, Grotius,t Arminians and 
Socinians [and Calvinists cf the Federal school, Mac- 
knight, Hodge] ).+ 

(4.) Some “supply even. Adamo peccante after 
éy  (Pareus, and others; Rengel, Olshausen, &e. 
Philippi, p. 179: “We must inentally supply es 
*Adcu, Or more specifically, -ddamo peccante, to 
iucotov.” Meyer, likewise, “because all sinned 
when Adam sinned, in and with him{” 1 Cor xv. 


* (EE éxeivov mavtes OvynTo0t.-—P, S.J 

+ [Grotius: penam luere, to suffer punishment. He ap 
peals to Gen. xxxi. 36; Job vi. 24; 1 Kingsi. 21, for this me 
tonymy of the effect. ép' @ he takes = throug] whom. Thr 
same interpretation is more fully defended by Whitby, an 
Arminian, on Rom. v. 19. —P. 8.] 

t [Meyer calls this interpretation sheer ungrammatical 
arbitrariness (nur sprachwidrige Wilitétsr); for nuwaprov 
means, they sinned, and nothing else (p. 204). Nevertheless, 
it isdefended by Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, even in the revised 
edition of his Comm. (p. 236 ff.), with a degree of dogmatie 
positiveness, as if there could beno doubtaboutit. He holds 
that allmen sinned in Adam merely in a representative or pus 
tative, not in any real sense, and that juapror has the passive 
meaning: they became legally guilty, and were regarded and 
treated as sinners on account of Adam’s sia by virtue of a 
natural and federal relationship between Adam and his 
posterity. ‘‘The only possible way,” he says, ‘in which 
all men can be said to have sinned in Adam, is putatively.” 
(This is begging the question.] ‘‘His act, for some good 
and proper reason [?], was regarded as their act, just as the 
act of an agent is regarded as the act of his principal, or 
the act of a representative as that of his constituents ” 
{although in this case they never elected him]. ‘ The act 
of the one legally binds the other. It is, in the eye of 
law and justice, their act.” But apapravew never has this 
meaning of putative sinning. It is obviously impossible 
in auweaptycavras, ver. 14. In the parallel passage, iii. 23, 
Hodge himself understands it of actual sinning (‘all have 
sinned, and are sinners, or, all sinned,” p. 140). The twa 
solitary passages which he quotes from the Septuagint 
(Gen. xlili, 9, comp. xliv. 32: nuaprnxws éooxat, and 1 
Kings i. 21: égdmea . . . GpaptwdAoi, 7. ¢., in the view of 
the reigning prince), are neither para!lel nor decisive, ag 
has often been shown by older commentators. When 
Hodge confidently appeals to the authority of ‘theolo- 
gians of every grade and class of doctrine, Calvinists, 
Arminians, Lutherans, and Rationalists,” in favor of his 
interpretation (p. 241), he is greatly mistaken. I know 
of no recent commentator of note, German or English, 
who agrees with him on this point. Philippi and Words- 
worth, whom he quotes 01 his side, hold the realistic Au= 
gustinian view (which Hodge repudiates as nonsense. See 
next foot-note.) So does even Robert Haldane, the most 
rigorous Scotch Calvinistic commentator on the Romans, 
who says (p. 211 of the Amer. edition): ‘ Adam’s sin was 
as truly the sin of every one of bis y ssterity, as if it had 
been personally committed by him, It is only in this 
way that all could be involved in its consequence. Be- 
sides, it is only in this light that it is illustrative of jus- 
tification by Christ. Believers truly die with Christ, and 
pay the debt in Him by their union or oneness with Him. 
It belongs not to us to inquire how these things can be. 
We receive them on the testimony of God.” ... “If God 
deals with men as siniers on account of Adam’s sin, then 
it is self-evident that they are sinners on that account. The 
just God could not deal with men as sinners on any account 
which did not make them truly sinners.” The metonymi- 
cal interpretation arose from opposition to the doctrine of 
original sin. Hodge tries to defend the dogma of impu- 
tation on a Socinian exegesis. But by rejecting the real» 
istic theory of a participation of Adam’s posterity in his 
fall, he loses the basis for a just imputation, and resolves 
it into a legal fiction. Only a sinful and guilty being can 
be the subject of the displeasure of a righteous and holy 
God. We do not object to the doctrine of imputation in 
itself, but simply to that form of it which ignores or 
denies the vital nature of our connection with Adam and 
with Christ, as plainly taught in this whole section. 
Adam is our natural representative de facto as well as 
de jure. He is the root of humanity, and his fall affected 
the stock, and every branch, by the inherent law of ore 
ganic life-union. ‘Not Adam’s transgression outwardly 
reckoned, but Adam’s sinfulness and mortality inwardly 
communicated or imparted,” are the chief points of com- 
parison, and placed in contrast with the righteousness and 
lite of Christ, with whom we hold even a mora intimate 
life-union by faith, than with Adam by sin.—P. 3.] 
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22 [& eG Addu meévreg ao9vyaxovew] has been 
alleged as proof cf this.* 

(5.) The expression must be understood of the per- 
sonal sins of individuals (Reiche, Riickert, De Weitte, 
Tholuck [Fritzsche,- Baur, Van Hengel, Stuart], 


* [This interpretation, which Dr. Lange treats rather 
too severely, agrees theologically with Augustine’s (No. 1), 
although it differs from it grammatically. It is defended 
sy two of the ablest modern commentators, Philippi, and 
jim recent editions) by Meyer. Philippi, whom Dr. Hodge 

- 241) wrongly quotes in favor of his purely legal imputation 
theory (see the preceding note), says, after criticising other 
views: “ bir werden deshalb mit Nothwendigheit zu der- 
jenigen Auffassung zurtickgefithrt, welche, obbleich sie von 
den neueren Ausiegern aufgegeben ist (vgl. jedoch Olshausen) 
und fernlicgend erscheini, dennoch die ndchste, einfachste 
und nattrlichste ist. Es ist ndmlich zu jHuaptov im Ge- 
danken: év “Add, oder noch priciser: ‘ Adamo peccan= 
te’ zu ergdnzen. ‘Non agilur de peccato singulorum pro= 
prio,’ sagt Bengel. ‘Omnes peccurunt, Adamo peccante, 
oder, wie Koppe es ausdritckt, ‘ipso aclu quo peccavit Ada= 
mus, Dafiir spricht auch der momeniane Sinn des Aoristes 
HMaptov. Der Lod ist zu Allen hindurchgedrungen, weil 
sie Alle stindigten, als Adam sitndigte, weil in der Sitnde 
Adam’s thre eigene Sitnde milbeschlossen war. So witrden 
wir also dem wesentlichen Sinne nach, wenn auch auf an- 
derem grammatischem Wege, DAS AUGUSTINISCHE ‘IN QUO 
OMNES PECCAVERUNT,’ wieder gewinnen. Passend ldsst sich 
2 Cor. v. 15 vergieichen: ci eis twép mavTwv anéda- 
vey, &pa ot mavres amwéOavoyv, wozu wir hier den 
entsprechenden Gegensalz: et ets Umép TavTwY Huap- 
TEV, apa ol wavtTes huaptov finden. Wie fernerhicr 
von dem auaptavety, so ist 1 Kor. xv. 22 von dem amo- 
OvyoKerv Aller év TS ASdm die Rede. Der Apostel 
steilé demnach die Menscheitsstinde als objectiv in Adam be- 
schlossen dar, gerade so wie er die Menschheitsgerechtigkeil 
als objectiv in Christo beschlossen denkt, und die Parallele 
erhdlt nun erst die rechte Prdcision und plastische Anschau- 
lichkett.”” Meyer, who is misrepresented by Dr. Hodge (p. 
233) as charging Paul with forgetfulness in stating what is 
not tre im point of fact, holds the same Augustinian view, 
and stated it plainly not only in the fourth edition ('865, p. 
201), but in the third (1859, p. 187), and even in the second 
edition (1854, ten years before the appearance of Hodge’s 
revision !) as follows: “(é$’ @ mavTes HMapTov) AUF 
GRUND DESSEN DAss, d. h., WEIL ALLE SUNDIGTEN, ndm- 
lich (beachie den momentanen Sinn des Aor.) als durch den 
Hinen die Stinde in die Welt eintrat. Weil, als ADAM sitin- 
digle, ALLE Menschen in und mit thm, dem Vertreter der 
ganzen Menschhett (nicht: ‘exemMpio Adami,’ Prvac.), ge- 
siindigt haben, ist der Tod, welcher durch die in die Welt ge- 
kommene Stinde in die Welt kam, vermége dieses ursdchlichen 
Zusammenhanges der durch Adam in’s Vorhandensein getre- 
tenen Stinde und des Todes auf ALLE verbreitet worden. 
Atte wurden durch Adam’s Fall sterbiich, weil dieses Ge- 
siindigthaben Adam’s ein Gestindigihaben ALLER war, mit- 
hin T@ 70d é€vds TapamtTmpate of ToAAOL amé- 
@avov, ver. 15. So ist es allerdings in Adam begrindet, 
dass Alle sterben (€v 7G ’ASdpm TavTes aTOOvHTKOV- 
owv, 1 Kor. xy. 22), weil ndmlich, als Adam stindigie, Alle 
stiindigien, Alle als GuaptwdAot Katectadyoay (ver. 
19), wnd somit der durch seine Stinde eingekommene Tod 
keinen verschonen kann.”? The same interpretation is sub- 
stantially adopted by the best English commeutators of the 
age. Alford says: ‘All sinned in the seed, as planted in 
the nature by the sin of our forefather, and in the fruzt, as 
developed by each conscious responsible individual in his 
own practice. . . . Observe how entirely this assertion of 
the Apostle contradicts the Pelagia or individualistic view 
of roen, that each is a separate creation from God, existing 
solely on his own exclusive responsibility, and affirms the 
Augustinian or realistic view, that all are evolved by 
God’s appointment from an original stock, and, though in- 
dividually responsible, are generically involved in the cor- 
ruption and condemnation of their original.” Words- 
worth: ‘Observe the aorist tense, juaprov, they all sinned 3 
that is, at a particular time. d when was that? Doubt- 
less, at the Fall. All men sinned in Adam’s sin. All fell 
in his fall. <All men were that one man, Adam (Augustine). 
All men were in him, as a river is in its source, and as a 
tres isinitsroot Weare all by nature in the first Adam, 
as we are all by grace in the second Adam, Christ.” Web- 
ster and Wilkinson: ‘All sinned virtually when Adam 
sinned, because in him their nature became sinful.” 

This good orthodox interpretation, supported by the 
most respectable array of authorities from Augustine and 
the Reformers down to Philippi and Meyer, Dr. Hodge 
calls mystic and antheistic nonsense, which “does not 
rise even to the dignity of a contradiction, and has no 
meaning at all;” adding: ‘It is a monstrous evil to 


make the Bible contradict the common sense and com- | 
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and others).* Meyer calls this interpretatior false 
in view of the many millions of children who have 
not yet sinned + [2 e., committed actual transgres. 
sion]. Tholuck refers to the disposition of childrer 
to sin [which, however, is inconsistent with yyae 
tov.—P. §.]. But he who finds no difficulty in 
conceiving that children sinned in Adam, should 
find less difficulty in thinking that they sinned in 
the womb of their mother, and least difficelty in 
sinking their individuality in the solidarity of their 
sinful ancestry. Meyer objects further, that the 
view that the death of individuals is the result of 
their personal sins, would vitiate and even contradict 
the whole parallel between Adam and Christ. ‘“ For 
as the sin of Adam brought death to all (therefore 
not their self-committed sin), so the obedience of 
Christ (not their own virtue) brought life to all 
(comp. 1 Cor. xv. 22).”+ Thus an absolute natural 
necessity prevailed on both sides! The proper con- 
sideration of the parallel, on the contrary, leads to 
this conclusion; As in the actual appropriation of 
the merits of Christ a personal ethical appropriation 





mon consciousness of men” (p. 236). We hold that all 
men sinned in Adam, not indeed personally by conscious 
actual transgression (which Augustine never said or 
meant; see the passages quoted in the third foot-note 
on p. 178), but virtually or potentially ; in other words, 
that Adam fell, not as an individual simply, but as the reai 
representative head of the human race, and that his fall 
vitiated human nature itself, and prospectively his whole 
posterity, in the same manner in which the disease of the 
germ and root will affect the tree and branches proceeding 
from it. This may be wncommon sense (as is the whole fifth 
chapter of Romans), but it is certainly no nonsense. The 
human race is not a sandheap, but an organic unity ; and 
only on the ground of such a vital unity, as distinct from 
a mechanical or merely federal unity, can we understand 
and defend the doctrine of original sin, the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, and of Christ’s righteousness. Without an 
actual communion of life, imputation is an arbitrary legal 
arrangement. We readily admit that the Augustinian 
view is liable to objections (see Lange’s and our strictures 
in Doclrinal and Ethical, No. 2 and 3), but it is far prefera- 
ble to the legal fiction theory.—P. 8.] 

* (So Theodoret: ov yap Thy Tov mpomdtopos apaptiay, 
GAAa THY oiKeiayv Exagtos SéxeTa TOV Aavdrov Tov Spor. 
Pelagius may be ranked here, for in his brief comments on 
Romans he explains é¢’ @ mavtes juaptov: * In eo quod 
omnes peccaverunt, exemplo Adz peccant,’’ or ‘per imita- 
tionem,” in opposition to “ per propagationem.’? Julian of 
Eclanum, the ablest champion of Pelagiauism, takes é¢’ 
® in the sense of propter quod (Aug. Contra Jul. vi. 753 
Op. imperf. ii. 66). But both denied original sin, which 
may be held in perfect consistency with this interpreta- 
tion of juaprov. Among American commentators it is ad- 
vocated especially by Barnes and Stuart. We quote from 
Moses Stuart: ‘‘There remains, therefore, only the first 
plain and simple method of interpretation, viz., all men 
have sinned in their own persons; ail men have thems 
selves incurred the guilt of sin, and so subjected themselves 
to its penalty ; or at least, all men are themselves sinners, 
and so are liable to death.’ Prof. Dwight, in his article 
against Hodge, seems to adopt this view ; taking, however 
jvaprov in a semi-figurative sense, “so that Paul conceives 
of our individual, personal sinning, as summed up and 
centred in Adam, not because we sinned either really or 
putatively when he did, but because, when he sinned, the 
whole future results were then made certain, and so, na 
sense, were accomplished” (1. c. p. 560).—P. 8.] 

t [The German original reads: ‘‘ Dagegen sagt Meyer, 
das Wort passe nicht auf die gestindigt habenden Kinder,” 
children who have sinned, instead of “in Belreff der vielen 
Millionen Nocu nicuT gesiindigt habenden K.” (see Meyer, 
p- 203). The printer’s omission of noch nicht, not yet, makes 
sad work here with the argument, and caused some per- 
plexity to the translator. Flatt, and others, raised the 
game objection to the above interpretation, viz., that it 
would include infants among actual sinners, which is not 
true. Hodge, p. 232 f., urges five arguments against it.— 
PSs. 

t 1 ai also Hodge: “It would make the Apostle teach 
that, as all men die because they personally sin, so all men 
live because they are personally and inherently righteous, 
This is contrary not only to this whole passap2, but to all 
Paul’s teaching, and to the whole gcspel.”—P. S._ 
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takes place by faith, so in the actual sharing in the 
guilt of Adam does an ethical participation by un- 
helief take place (see Rom. xi. 32). It is a great 
error to imagine that, in order to avoid the Pelagian 
heresy, we must cast ourselves into the arms of the 
Augustinian theory, and do violenve to the plain 
text. This is done by Beza, Calvin, Philippi, and 
Meyer, though by each in a different way. 

(6.) The ég @ is understood as causa finalis: 
ENTO which, viz., death or punishment; thus mak- 
big ézi to mark the end, or consequence, to which 
sinning came. (Venema, Schmid, Gléckler, and 
Ewald [formerly, not now].)* Meyer observes, 
that this telic view implies a necessary, though not 
intended effect, in accordance with the idea of fate. 

(7.) Hofmann: Under whose (death’s) dominion 
they sinned. This view might be better supported 
by the thought in Heb. ii. 15, than by the language 
in Heb. ix, 15. Yet it is untenable.+ 

(8.) Thomasius: Under which relation (namely, 
that sin and death came into the world by one man) 
all sinned, &e. 

It is evident that the most of these explanations 
are attempts, from doctrinal considerations, to avoid 
the idea of individual personal guilt, and by this 
means a relation, clear enough in itself, is obscured. 
The Apostle’s assumption is the priority of sin in 
relation to death, and the causal connection of the 
two. Accordingly, the meaning is, since sin came 
into the world as an abnormal ethical principle, 
death came into the world with it as the correspond- 
ing abnormal physiological principle. Therefore the 
propagation of the abnormal principle of death pre- 
supposes the preceding propagation of the principle 
of sin in the real sinning of all. It arises from the 
unity and solidarity of humanity, that certain cases 
—for example, children born dead, or dying [and 
idiots|—do not here come into consideration. The 
definition of the é¢ @, wader the presupposition that, 
is therefore the most natural. In view of the death 
of innocent children, we may assume different degrees 
of guilt and death: “in proportion as,” or ‘in what 
measure, they all sinned.” 

Ver. 18. For until the law, &. [ Ayo. 
yao vomov,—t. @, from Adam to the Mosaic 
legislation, comp. ver. 14—awaotia nv éy 
xoou@. Alford: “How, consistently with chap. 
iv. 15, could all men sin, before the law? This is 
now explained.” But iv. 15 is too far off, and treats 
of zavafaou, not of auaetia. yoo connects this 
verse with zavtes jucaetor, ver. 12.—P. §.] The 
Apostle did not need to show first that the death of 


ce fe his Jahrbticher der bibl. Wissenschaft, ii. p. 171, 
Ewald explained, with the rejection of the second 6 @dva- 
tos: “und so zu allen Menschen durchdrang DAS, WORAUF- 
HIN ALLE SUNDIGTEN,” ‘‘and so passed upon all men fhat 
unto which all sinned,’’ viz., death, which in Gen. ii. 17 is 
decreed as the punishment of sin, so that whosoever sins, 
sins unto death—7, ¢., must die. But subsequently, in his 
Comm. on the Pauline Epistles (1857, p. 327), Ewald trans- 
lated : “‘sorEeRn alle stindigten,” “inasmuch as all sinned,” 
and remarks (in a foot-note on p. 373) that this meaning of 
é$' @ (as a conjunction) is similar to the preceding ovtws, 
showing death to be the consequence of sin.—P. 8.] 

; t (Hofmann, Schrifibeweis, vol. i. p. 529, 2d ed., takes 
éni as a preposition of time, and refers 7@ to the preceding 
@avaros (which is wanting in several MSS.) in the sense: 
ber dessen Vorhandensein, i. e., during the reign of death all 
sinnel. He quotes, in support, Heb. ix. 15: ai émi rH 
speTn Siabiky mopaBacers. But this simple and almost 
trivial idea could have been expressed much more clearly. 
The interpretation of Thomasius (sub 8) resembles that of 
Hofmann, except that he takes @ as neuter: beim Vorhan- 
densein oe Mai batt ut the preceding words 
pronounce a fact, not an abstract relatio: Comp. 

p 206,—P. 8.] 8 be 
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all was grounded in Adam’s sin (Meyer); this he 
could presuppose from Jewish and Christian know] 

edge. But he proves rather that the actual exten 

sion of death took place always under the suppo- 
sition of preceding sin in the world. Therefore his 
first proposition: Even in the period betwecn Adain 

and Moses, sin was universal in the world. J+ was 
indeed not imputed, not placed directly in the ight 
of the conscious judgment of God, because the law, 

as the rule of conduct and the accuser, was not yet 
present. But, indirectly, iis presence was made mani 

fest by its effect, the despotic government of death ; 
although a transgression in such a definite way as 
that committed by Adam could not occur in the pe 

riod designated (notwithstanding many analogies: 
Cain, the Cainites, Ham, Ishmael, Esau). Even the 

transgression again made manifest by the Mosaic law 

does not remove the great antagonism by which, in 
principle, sin and death proceeded from Adam, the 
type of Christ, the antitype, from whom, in prin- 
ciple, righteousness and life proceded. Meyer sup- 
poses the Apostle to say: “The death of individu- 
als, which passed also upon those who have not 

sinned, as Adam did, against a positive command- 

ment, cannot be derived from sin committed before 

the law, because, the law not being present, the im- 
putation was wanting [absolutely ?]; and the con- 

clusion which Paul draws therefrom, is, that it is by 

Adam’s sin (not by individual sins) that death has 

been produced” (!). Now, how does this agree with 
the history of the Deluge, and of Sodom and Go- 
morrah? Here, definite death is everywhere traced 
to definite offences. Tholuck’s view of the connec- 
tion [p. 288 ff.] is similar to Meyer’s. The most of 
the later commentators, on the -contrary, properly 
regard vers. 18 and 14 as an argument for mates 
nucotoy (Rickert, De Wette, Neander, and others; 
and formerly Diodorus, Calvin, and others). Calov. 

has correctly concluded: Since they were punished 
because of sin, they must have had some law.* 

But sin is not imputed [reckoned, in Rech- 
nung gebracht, “Awagtia ovnx éhioyeitar]. 
(Philem, ver. 18 [teat. vec.] is the only other place).+ 
Meyer explains: Is brought to account by God for 
punishment [wird in Rechnung gebracht, viz, zur 
Bestrafung|. His citetion (chap. iv. 15) is sufficient 
to correct him, It is with the ydwog, and the con- 
sciousness of it, that the awaetia (which is also 
transgression, according to the measure of the natu. 
ral conscience) first receives the impressed charac- 
ter of conscious transgression, zaeafcovc, and there- 
with the dgyv is first finished by the zateoyalso Dao 
of the yowoc. Therefore even the sin of the gen- 
erations before the flood was not yet definitely set- 
tled by its overthrow (1 Peter iii, 20; iv, 6); there- 
fore the people of Sodom and Gomorrah were guilty 
of less sin than the contemporaries of Jesus. The 
éddoyew of sin constitutes therefore the reverse zide 
of the Loyitea Ou sic duxcuocivyy; it does not des 
note any preliminary attribution, but the final impu- 
tation, or settlement.—Explanations: Js not am- 
puted, a. By God; (1.) Not in general (the Deluge, 


* (Hodge makes the whole doctrine and argument of 
the Apostle to be, “that there are penal evils which come 
upon men antecedent to any transgressions of their own ; 
and as the infliction of those evils implies a violation of 
law, it follows that they are regarded and treated as sinner 
on the ground of the disobedience of another”? (p. 252).—P. 8. 

t (Outside of these two passages in the New Testament, 
the word, according to Meyer, occurs but once, viz., ia 
Bosckh, Inseript. i. p. 850, A. 35. It means év Adyq TeBévag 
AoyigeaOat, to reckon tiny to put to one's aevount.—P. 9.] 
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Bodom and Gomorrah, &&., were exceptions); (2.) 
Not in the usual manner of sin (Bengel: peccatwn 
non notat scelera insignia [qualia Sodomite ante 
Mosis tempora luerunt, sed malum commune] ); (8.) 
The Arminians: the-9cavatos was only natural evil; 
(4.) Caloy., better than all: the word must be un- 
derstood only hypothetically. The men of the ante- 
Mosaic period also had a kind of law. 6. By man 
(Ambrose, Augustine, Theodore Mopsvestia, Lu- 
ther: ‘Sin is not minded,” man achtet ihrer nicht). 
s. Zwingli: By the human judge. Altogether for- 
eign to the context. Hofmann: the proposition laid 
down refers only to humanity in generaf, and not to 
individuals. This is a modification of Schleiermach- 
er’s representation of penal justice—We must add 
the remark, that the imputing judge is God, but that, 
in the imputation, the human knowledge of the 
mavafaow in the light of the judgment is to be 
taken fully into consideration. [Alford explains 
é11., “reckoned, ‘set down as transgression’— 
‘put in formal account,’ by God. In the case of 
those who had not the written law, a&waotia is not 
formally reckoned as zavafaouw, set over against 
the command; but, in a certain sense, as distinctly 
proved, chap. ii. 9-16, it 2s reckoned, and they are 
condemned for it.”—P. 8.] 

When there is no law [u7 Gvtoc ve- 
woul. Not: Where the law is not. [So Alford, 
and those who refer yowog to the Mosaic law exclu- 
sively.—P. 8.] The Apostle appears to lay down 
the proposition in the form of a general maxim 
(“ where there is no accuser, there is no judge”) in 
order to suggest the idea of degrees of legality and 
imputation (see the explanation of Calov.). Here, 
too, Meyer would relieve the death of the genera- 
tions before Moses from being caused by individual 
sin (see, on the contrary, Ps. xc.). We say, with 
chap, i. 18 ff., that the falling of those generations 
into sin was, in general, a great judgment of God; 
but an ethical because [i. 19] always precedes. 

Ver. 14. Nevertheless [notwithstanding the 
relative non-imputation of sin] death reigned 
PAdsLa& @Baothevoev, emphatically put first, 
6 9avatoc]. Death, already personified, appears 
here as a ruler, and, according to its nature, as a 
tyrant.* The universal reign of death implies the 
universal reign of sin as its cause, in proof of ver. 
12 (against Meyer and Hofmann). The dominion of 
death embraces not only physical death with all its 
historical terrors, but also the consciousness of death, 
or the sting of death (1 Cor. xv. 56), and the conse- 
quence of death, the dreary, wretched existence in 
Sheol} [wévou (until) Mniio. = ayer vopov, 
ver, 13. There is no clear difference between pévov 
and éyov, except that ~éyo., from argos, etymo- 
logically, denotes primarily extension, or length of 
time ; ce, from déxgoc, point of time.—P.S.] 

Eiven over those, &c. [zai émit-tovs wy 


* (Origen : ‘ Videtur Ap. mortem describere velut tyrannt 
alicujus ingressum.”—P. S.J 

+ [Bengel: “ Mfortt adscribitur REGNUM, ut ROBUR, Heb. 
ji. 14. Sune viz ullus rex tot subditos habet, quot vel reges 
mors abstulit. Immane regnum. Non est Hebraismus. Im- 
perat peccatum : imperat justitia.’”—P. 8.) 

{ [Baorevew with éri is a Hebraism (53 722); 
comp. Luke i. 83; xix. 14; 1 Sam. viii. 9, 11; in classic 
Greek it rules the genitive or dative. The preposition sig- 
nifies the persons over whom the sovereignty is exercised. 
The second émi before TO suoudpare expresses the model to 
which the act is conformed; comp. émi 7 dvépnart, Luke i. 


25. The whole phrase corresponds to the Hebrew mas, 
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ZMAOTYTAUVTAS EXEL TH OMmormpate THE 
magapacens Adu]. Over those who, unlike 
Adam, were not guilty of a definite zapafaow, o1 
transgression of a definite command of God. The 
nat may be understood as antithetical to Adam, on 
better, as making a distinction between sinners in 
the general sense, and the wicked transgressors of 
special laws of God, who effect, as it were, new fallg 
of man, such as Cain, Ham, &e. Athanasius ex 
plains thus: those who committed no mortal sin 
Grotius: no gross sings; Crell, and others: trans- 
gressed no law to which the threat of death waa 
attached. But the measure S simply the zagce 
Poo, asin chap. iv. 15. The elder expositors have 
included here also the children [and idiots] sub- 
jected “by Adam’s sin to the pana damni;” 
Brenz makes this the exclusive reference [against 
which Calvin correctly protests. Children are in- 
cluded, but not specially intended.—P. S.] Indi- 
rectly, this verse refers definitely to the connection 
between sin and death in the period from Adam to 
Moses, as has been also perceived by De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Baur, but is opposed in vain by 
Meyer. 

Who is a type of the coming one [2. ¢., the 
second Adam, 0g éotev tiumog tov pméhiov 
tog]. Koppe comes in positive conflict with the 
context, when he takes wéd/ovtog as neuter: of that 
which should come. The first Adam is the type of 
the second (1 Cor. xv. 45), and is the principle of 
the first eon, as Christ is the principle of the second, 
but according to the antagonism between the first 
and second eons. See Meyer, for similar expressions 
of the Rabbis; ¢. g., Adamus postremus est Messias. 
According to Tholuck, the deduction of the enti- 
thetical side should now have followed, but Paul was 
contented with the o¢ go, &c., in order to indicate 
the other half. But in our view the antithesis has 
already preceded (vers. 9-11), and is fully elaborated 
in chap. vi—viii., after the transitional individual an-. 
titheses that now follow. 

[This important clause points back to ver. 12, 
and indicates the apodosis, the other member of the 
comparison, Tuvzog, from tintw, to strike, to 
wound, has a variety of significations which are 
closely related, and yet may seem in some cases con- 
tradictory (comp. the German Abbild, Urbild, Vor- 
bild). It means (1.) a blow; (2.) a print, or im- 
pression, made by a blow (John xx. 25, toy tizoy 
tov yawy); (8.) a form, image, figure (Bild, Ad- 
bild ; so often in the classics, and in Acts vii. 48, 
Tog TUMOVG, Og eEooutE TMEOGKUVELY atvTots) 5 
(4.) a pattern, model (Muster, Modell, Urbild ; Rom. 
vi. 17, tizoy Owais; Acts vii. 44; Heb. viii. 5; 
in the two last passages, however, tizog is taken by 
some in the sense of copy; comp. Bleek on Heb. 
viii, 5, vol. iii, p. 489 f.); (5.) a moral model or 
example for imitation (Vorbild; 2 Thess. iii. 9, 
ive scxutovs tizoy Odmev tmiy sic TO pyneio9ow 
quae; 1 Tim, iv. 12; Tit. ii. 7; Phil. iii, 17; 1 Pew 
vy. 8); (6.) a historical prefiguration (Vorbild), or 
type in the usual theological sense—/. ¢., a person or 
thing designed to foreshadow or symbolize a futura 
person or thing which is the avtituzos (Urbild); 
so 1 Cor. x. 6, 11, and here. Generally the New 
Testament antitype is related to the Old Testament 
type, as the substance is to the shadow, or the 


and is equivalent to ouotws Hi mapopdoe. It must not be 
connected with éBaciAevcev (Chrysostom and Bengel), bak 
as 1s usually done, with wy awapticavtas,—P. S.] 
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original to the copy.* But Christ corresponds to 
Adam in the antithetical sense: Adam being the 
author of death for all, Christ the author of life for 
all, The prefigurative feature in Adam was his cen- 
tral and universal significance for the whole race, 
which was fulfilled in a much higher sense and with 
opposite effect in Christ, the absolute and perfect 
Man, In 1 Cor. xv. 45, Paul likewise contrasts o 
moatos Adc and 6 tozatos ’ Adc, with refer- 
ence, no doubt, to the Rabbinical theology, in which 
the Messiah is called FiAMNM CIN, Adamus pos- 
tremus, in opposition to JIN DING.+ To this 
personal contrast corresponds the contrast of two 
epochs and orders of things, 6 aimy ovtog and 0 ato 
uthiov. The coming one (tot pwédhovtos) Is 
not to be referred to the second coming of Christ 
(Fritzsche, De Wette), but to the first. Paul speaks 
from the historical standpoint of the first Adam.— 
P.8.] 


Szconp PaRaGRAPH (VERS. 15-19). 


Tholuck remarks on the train of thought to ver. 
19: In the explanations of the elder expositors 
there is no attempt to trace the connection and prog- 
ress of thought to ver. 19; many of the later ones 
doubt altogether the possibility of such a proof. 
Morus says: “‘ De hac dissimilitudine agitur jam per 
quingue versus ita, ut quinguies idem illud repetatur, 
variatis quidem verbis, at re manente semper eadem.” 
Koliner and Rickert similarly ; against whom, see 
Rothe. According to Tholuck, the train of thought 
is as follows; In ver. 15, the quantitative “‘ more” 
on the side of the operation proceeding from Christ ; 
in vers. 16, 17, the qualitaiive ‘“‘more;” in vers. 
18, 19, resumption of the parallel, including the dif- 
ferences pointed out. Our construction is given 
above. 

[Vers. 15-17 occupy an intermediate position 
between ver. 12 and vers. 18 and 19; and as vers. 
13 and 14 are explanatory of the reign of death in 
connection with sin, asserted in ver. 12, so vers. 
15-17 are qnalifying, by stating as briefly and terse- 
ly as possible the disparity in the parallel between 
Adam and Christ, in favor of the superabounding 
grace of Christ. The admirable symmetrical adjust- 
ment of parts will appear from the following ar- 
rangement of the text in literal translation : 


15, ; But not as the fall (rapérrwpna) 
. 80 also (is) the grane (yd pitma) : 


for if by the fall 
of the one man (Tov évés) 
the many died ; 
much more 
did the grace of God and the gift by the grace 
of the one man Jesus Christ 
abound unto the many. 


® ['Avtirumos, avritvroy (literally, counterblow), is, how- 
ever, sometimes equivalent to ros in the sense of copy 
(Abbild), as Heb. ix. 24, avriruma tév GAnOwar ; 1 Pet. iii. 
21; and Apost, Const. iv. 14, where the sacramental bread 
and wine are called the antitypes of the body and blood of 
Bey Comp. Bleek on the Hebrews, vol. iii. p. 591.— 

t [Tholuck, p. 246, quotes a remarkable passage from the 
hook, Weve Shalom R. Abraham Ben Isaac (died 1593), 
which shows perhaps the reflex influence of Paul upon the 
Rabbinical theology: ‘“'The last Adam is the Messiah ; He 
will be higher than Moses, hiyher than the angels who 
serve Him, and the old sin by which death has been intro- 
duced will be abolished by Him, for in His days the dead 
will rise. This was the Divine intention at the creation of 
man, that he should be eternal; but sin occasioned death: 


now the Divinz intention is fulfilled by th 
is the antilyps of the frie S.J a eS eee 








16 { And not as by one guilty transgression (GpapTnwetor)* 
: (so ulso is) the gift (ro dwpyua) : 


for the judgment (issued in, or, came) 
from one (f1!) 
unto condemnation (kard«ptwa)- 
but the grace (issued in, cunie) 
from many falls 
unto a righteous act (Sucatwua) 


Yor if by the fall of the one t 
Death reigned 
through the one 5 
much more 
will they who receive the abundance 
of the grace and the gift of righteousness 
reign in life 
through the one Jesus Christ.—P. 8.] 


17. 


A. The contrast in the effects of the principles 
made manifest. 1. The natural consequences in re. 
lation to persons (ver. 15); 2. The positive conse. 
quences in relation to the intensity, the essential 
gradation of the effects (ver. 16). Ver. 15 refers to 
the opposition of Christian salvation to the ruin in 
the non-legal period and sphere; ver. 16, to its op- 
position to the ruin in the legal world. 

Ver. 15. But not as the fail (transgres- 
sion), so also is the gift of gracet [’ AAV 
oly OF TO THOAATHO MA, OVUTHWS xaL TO 
zyoeovoua]. We hold that the Apostle, in his 
brief and pregnant expressions in vers. 15 and 16, 
lays down axioms in negative construction. Meyer 
translates ver. 15: “* Not as the trespass, so also the 
gift of grace;” and quite unintelligibly ver. 16: 
“« And not as by one who sinned is the gift.” The 
aoanmtmuc iS évoc, the yaovrwa évoc. AS prin- 
ciples which enter humanity and permeate it, Adam 
and Christ are alike; but in the nature of their 
effects they constitute contrasts.—Rosenmiiller, and 
others, would neutralize the negation by regarding 
ov« as interrogative; but this, as Meyer remarks, is 
forbidden by the contrasting character of the con- 
tents. We see no reason for taking the zagantopo, 
contrary to its most natural signification, as “‘ offence ;” 
it denotes, with sin, a fall, an ethical defeat; yea, the 
fall as a medium of the fall, just as the yeovoue of 
Christ is not merely ycéeuc, but a medium of the 
yoou. [acantopa, from zavganinto, to fall, 
is not a sinful state or condition, but a concrete 
actual sin, the transgression of the law (zaeaPaouc), 
the act of disobedience (za¢axzo7) by which Adam 
fell; comp. vers. 16, 18, 19, and Book of Wisdom 
x. 1, where it is likewise used of the fall. to ya- 
ovouwe and 7 ya&guo mean nearly the same as 7% 
dwgec in this verse, to dweywo, ver. 16, duxceimaus 
Cone, ver. 18, but they emphasize the idea that sal. 
vation is of free grace. Forbes ingeniously referg 
to yaovojot, the Grace which pardons the sinner, 
antithetically to Death, the penalty of transgression, 
and 10 dwonuca, the Gift of righteousness, anti- 
thetically to Sin, which it removes and supersedes ; 
the one is mainly the grace that justifies, the other 
the grace that sanetifies. See his note, p. 243 f— 
P. 8.] Tholuck thinks that we should expect d- 
xaiomoe [Uaxoy would correspond better.—P. 8.1 


* [Or, “by the one that sinned,” if we read duaptyican 
Tos. See Textual Note *, and Exeg. Note below.—P. 8.] 

} [T@ rod évds mapantémart, the reading of Cod. Sin. 
Lachmann, Alford, and the teat. rec. Lange prefers, with 
Meyer, the reading: év évi wapartwpart, “by one fall.” 
See Lextual Note 7, and Exeg. Notes below.—P. 8,] 

+ [According to Lange’s translation : Aber nicht stents 
(im Sinn der Gleichmaessigheit Adams und Christ?) wie mtt dom Stine 
denfall also mit dem Gnadengut (der persoenlichen Gnacensabe, 
Christus). Alford translates: Bué not (in all points) ag the 
act of transgression, so also is the gift of grace.—P. 8.] 
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instead of yaovoua, But the question here is con- 
cerning the natural or historical effects of both prin- 
tiples, while in ver. 16 they are presented in their 
relation to law and right. 

For if through the fall of the one the 
many died [’Ev yao t@ tow (mark the definite 
article, which is overlooked in the E. V.) évog 
TaeamTHMaATL OF ZOAAO? (the many, i. e, 
the immense multitude of all the descendants of 
the one Adam) @7é9avov.—P. §.]. The «i is 
not hypothetical. There is ax oxymoron in the ex- 
pression: one fell, many died (not only the one). 
Why o¢ zodtot, and not zevtec, as im vers. 12 and 
18? Meyer: “The antithesis to the «ice is made 
more sensible and stronger by marking the totality 
as multitude; for ‘possunt aliqua esse omnia, que 
non sunt mulia, Augustine, Grotius wrongly: ‘ fere 
omnes, excepto Hnocho,’ which is contradicted by 
vers. 12 and 18.” [a&mé9avoy must be taken in 
the same comprehensive sense as 9avatoc in ver. 
12; see p.176. It is parallel to 7uaeror, ver. 12, 
and ae be explained accordingly; see p. 177.— 
PS. 

Much more. Is zwollo walioy the ex- 
pression of a logical plus, that is, of an inference 
([Chrysostom, zo0ido yao totto evdoyoteoor] 
Theodoret, Philippi [Fritzsche, Hodge, Stuart], and 
others), or of a real plus, a comparison (Calvin 
[Bengel*], Rothe [Alford: much more abundant], 
&c.). [In other words, does zodd@ paddoy express 
a stronger degree of evidence, as an argumentum a 
minore ad majus (here a pejori ad melius), as it cer- 
tainly does vers. 9 and 10, or a higher degree of 
efficacy?—P.8.] Meyer: This latter is contrary to 
ver. 17. This is so fur right as death, viewed abso- 
lutely, is an absolute negation, and a real plus [a 
higher degree of abundance] is comprised already 
in zeguooetery. But the logical plus involves also 
a real plus. [So also Tholuck.] It rests on the 
following autitheses: 1. The «ig introduced here 
without name, and opposite to him, 6 9<d¢ and 6 
zig avPommos Incootg Xgvotds; 2. magantowa, 
and the opposite 7 yoo zai 4 dwoec &v yooute ; 
3. émegicoevoey, in opposition to the simple fact, 
ané9avov. The yaevs tov Mov is the source and 
spirit of the universal and personal charisma, which 
is Christ himself; the dDwgea év yaouts, &e., is 
its form and appearance, the positive gift of Divine 
adoption, with the Divine inheritance, in the pardon 
of sin. Both must not be resolved into an éy dua 
dvoty (Rosenmiiller, and others). According to 
Rothe, Tholuck, and others, év yaout» must be 
connected with dwoed; according to De Wette 
and Meyer, dwo«a stands absolutely, and éy ya- 

vtv, &c., belongs to émegtooevoey, on account 
of the antithesis to zeganmtouatr. But in that case 
the article should be expected before yagutv. 
Besides, dogec év yaouty forms the idea of doonuc. 
The aorist indicates an event which had already 
taken place. é 

Ver. 16. And not as by one transgression 
a ovy oc OF évOg awagtymatos, Which 
wange renders Verschuldung, transgression accom- 
panied with guilt—P. S.]. We must first of all 
substitute the reading anaotyuatos of the Codd. 
D. B, F. G., and of the Itala [Vulg.: Ht non sicut 
per unum peceatum| for opagtyoartos [by one 
that transgressed}, although the latter has better 


* [* Adamus et Christus, secundum rationes contrarias, 
sonveniunt, in positivo; differunt, in comparativo,”—P. 8.] 





authority.* The reason lies in the text; ver. 1€ 
contains only definitions of things, not persons, 
The opposite of auwootyue is magantopotn; be 
sides, we have doiynuc, xoiua, nataxoyuc, yous 
wa, and diumeaioua. Tholuck observes: ‘ Those 
Codd. present frequently a corrupted text, one con. 
formed to the Latin translation ; and as duagtyuc: 
tog is not even sufficiently attested by external 
authorities, it must give way to the more difficult 
reading.” But, at first appearance, dv évdc a&mcoty- 
oavtog was the easier reading, for it was supposed 
that in every antithesis Adam himself must have 
been mentioned again. Meyer explains: “ And no 
by one that sinned (cuwaetyoartos) so is the gift; 
that is, it is not so as if it would be caused dv evdg 
amaotnoarveos.” + Tholuck: “The gift has an 
other character than that which came by the one 
who sinned.” These explanations are no recom 
mendation to the reading &uaetycavtos. For, first, 
the thought that the dweyu0 may have come by one 
that sinned himself, is far-fetched and unnatural 
Second, the antithesis between the effects of the twe 
principles is obliterated. Those who adopt the read 
ing auaetyourvtoc, propose different supplements 
Grotius, and others, Qavetos eigndOev [after duce 
tyo.]; Bengel [Webster and Wilkinson, Stuart, 
Hodge], and others, to zeta; Reiche, after Thec- 
phylact, to xatazoyua; Fritzsche, and others, ro 
oamtmuc; Beza, and others [after wc], to (De 
Wette: and not like that which resulted from one 
who sinned, is the gift).t Rothe, Tholuck, and 
Meyer, supply merely god [after dvienuc]; Phi- 
lippi, ¢yéveto [after awaortyo., and éoré after dur 
onuc.—P. §.]. This [which? éori, or éyéveto 2— 
P. S.] is sufficient with euaoetyua, which means 
more than c&waetia, and expresses the idea of guilt 
(Verschuldung) in connection with sin (see Mark iii. 
28; Luke iv. 12, &.). 

For the judgment (passes) from one (trans- 
gression) to condemnation [to wév yao xoi- 
wa @& évog eto xataxorua. Lange supplies, 
from the preceding clause, duaetymatos after 
é€ évoc, and translates it, in both cases, Verschut 
dung.—P. 8.] Here, too, the verb is wanting 
Meyer supplies éyéveto, or resulted; De Wetie 
turned out. But the verb is indicated by the <ic, 
zig requires the idea of progress, development. (For 
the antithesis, Rothe has attempted to substitute an 
untenable division, to mév, tO dO). The xeina 
might mean judgment in general (Meyer),§ if it did 
not refer to audetyuo, by which it becomes judg- 
ment to punishment. Explanations: reatus (Beza, 


* [The Codex Sinaiticus, in the octavo edition of Tisch 
endorf (1865), reads auapticavros, but this is a correction 
by a second or third hand. In the original MS. and the 
large uncial edition the word is broken by the line, and 
reads, AMAPTH-TOS, which may be a mistake for éuaprj- 
patos, a8 well as for ayaprijcavros. The absence of the 
article before évés is in favor of Lange’s preference for 
amaptywatos, for Paul always uses the article when évd¢ 
refers to a person, except in ver. 12, where it is first intro. 
duced and connected with av8pé70v.—P. §.] 

t (Meyer : “‘ Hs ist damit nicht so, als wenn es 8 évdg 
dpaptic. (wie der Tod durch Adam) verursacht wire (es ist 
vielmehr ék TOAA@Y TapatTwpdtwy zum Sikalwoma gewor= 
den).”? Meyer emphasizes the one and many, and supplies 
simply éoré after Sépyua. Similar is the explanation of 
Rothe, Ewald, Van Hengel.—P. S.] 

t [So also Alford, who supplies 76 yevduevoy: “And no 

as (that which took place) by one that sinned, so is the gift.” 
—P. 8.) 
§ [Meyer: “7d kotma ganz allgemein: das Urtheih 
welches Goti als Richter fdlit. Denn zu was fir einem Ure 
theil dieses in concreto ausgeschlagen ist, sagt erst das fob 
gende eis kaTdkptpa.”’—P. §, 
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Cocceius); the threatened punishment, Gen. ii, 17 
(Fritzsche, Tholuck); the sentence of punishment 
pronounced on Adam and his posterity, Gen, iii. 19 
(Reiche, Baumgarten-Crusius [Riickert, De Wette], 
and others)—From one (transgression), We 
simply supply the foregoing owoeetnua, and trans- 
late the incurring of guilt, because the deed is con- 
nected with its consequence, and the word is con- 
nected with the idea of guilt. é& évdc is taken by 
Meyer as masculine.—'I'o condemnation [<¢¢ 
xata&xovuwa]|. Explanations of the antithesis to 
xiuc, 70 xataxgyuc: 1. Fritzsche; The threat 
of punishment, Gen. ii., and the sentence of punish- 
ment, Gen. iii.; similarly Tholuck. Reiche: the 
sentence of punishment pronounced on Adam, and 
that on his posterity. 2. Riickert: the Divine sen- 
tence and its result, death, was declared against the 
one who had sinned ; but from him the sentence has 
extended to all. Plainly, the zgiuo, as the princi- 
ple of judgment, proceeds from the one amcotnuc 
of Adam, and passes through gradations of judg- 
ment to the zatoxovwa, which is completed ideally 
as the sentence of fitness for condemnation by the 
appearance of the gospel, and will be actually com- 
pleted ag real judgment to condemnation at the end 
of the world. Yet the antithesis here does not pass 
beyond the ideal judgment to condenmation. The 
antithesis of the one Adam and of the whole race, 
which Baumgarten-Crusius finds here, is only pre- 
sumed ; the numerical antithesis, rather, in this pas- 
Bage IS Ev cuaoTtyuo, Molde magantomata. It 
must be borne in mind that the expression zraga- 
mtowoto is much stronger than éucotrjwoto, and 
denotes the gradations of the one fall by many new 
apostasies (see the Second Commandment). 

But the gift of grace (passes) from many 
falls (lapses) unto the good of justification 
[to 0& yaovoua & molliv magantone- 
tw sbg duxetwwo, Which Lange translates: das 
Gnadengut aber geht von vielen Siimdenfallen aus 
fort bis zum Rechtfertigungsgut ; or, in the Bxeg. 
Notes, Rechtfertigungsmittel—P, 8.]. The personal 
charisma is Christ himself (see ver, 15), the source 
of all special gifts of grace (see Titus ii. 11).—F'rom 
many falls, or lapses (Siindenfiillen). Caused by 
them. As the zgiua of Adam has become the uni- 
versal xextaxouuc of humanity, so has the Lovo ue 
of Christ grown to be the universal and absolute 
dizoimwe, As Christ, as the Risen One, has come 
forth 2% vezemy, so has He, as the Just One, the 
personal dixaimua, come forth from the place of 
the zagantoato. It was thus with the advent 
of Christ on earth; but the finished TOO KTETH) UC 
was the same crucifixion by which He was perfected 
‘as dizaimuo. The usual explanations rest mostly on 
a misconception. Meyer: Since God declared sin- 
ners righteous. Augustine: Quia non solum dllud 
unum solvit, quod originaliter trahitur, sed etiam 
gue in uno quoque homine motu propric voluntatis 
adduntur. Better De Wette [and Alford]: “ The 
gift of grace became, by occasion of many trans- 
gressions, justification.” Philippi: “From out of 
many lapses.” The dvxcémuc is neither the con- 
dition of righteousness (that would be duxavoatiny $ 
Luther, Tholuck, and others), nor the declaration of 
God by which He executes the dixcimorg (Meyer), 
but, according to Riickert and [Adelbert] Maier, 
the means or medium of justification (Recht fertig- 
ungsmittel), which is in harmony with the form of 
the word. Meyer asks for the empirical proof; it 
lies right before us; Were dinaiwuo the real justi- 
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fication of mankind, zatotxouee would be its rea 
condemnation, and that would be a contradiction 
Comp. also ver. 18, where the dvzatmuo is the pre 
supposition of the duzaéimovg. (The explanation of 
Rothe, after Calvin: legal compensation in the sense 
of satisfactio is partly too general, and partly im. 
pinges very much on dizatwouc), An elaborate dis. 
cussion see in Tholuck, p. 258. 

[Avzotouc, in Hellenistic usage, means usually 
statutwm, ordinance, a righteous decree, or righteotm 
judgment (Rechtsspruch, Rechtsbestimmung) ; comp, 
1.32; li, 26; viii, 4; Luke i. 6; Heb. ix. 1, 10 
Apoe. xv. 4; or also (as in classical usage) a right. 
cous act, a just deed, as Rev. xix. 8 (ta dvncuwwote 
tov cytov); Baruch ii. 19 (dwcovc. dosav nae 
dixcioua tH xueim); comp. the Hebrew uQwa 
as distinct from OP7¥ in Prov. viii. 20, where both 
are translated dvxavoctvy in the Septuagint, while 
the Vulgate distinguishes them as judiciwm and 
justitia. I see no good reason for departing from 
this meaning. It is either, in opposition to xatc- 
zeouc, the righteous decree which God declared on 
accougt of the perfect obedience of Christ; or it 
is, as ver. 18, in opposition to zaeantwya, the 
righteous act of Christ as the objective basis (or, 
as Lange has it, the means) of our diuxatmoug. Tho- 
luck, after a full discussion of the various inter- 
pretations, favors (p. 261) the translation, Recht. 
Jertigungsthat, actio justificativa, which would dif: 
er from dizainave, justificatio, as the accomplished 
fact differs from the process. Wordsworth explains 
it here, and in ver. 18, to mean a state of accept. 
ance as righteous by God, a recognized condition of 
approval; but this is without any authority. The 
Latin Vulgate (justificatio, ver. 16, but justitia, ver. 
18), the E. V., and even De Wette, Olshausen, Robin- 
son (sub dizaimuo, No. 8), Stuart, Alford, and Hodge, 
take dvuzatmwo in ver. 16 as equivalent to duxatwore. 
(Alford: “As zotoxouwc is a sentence of condem. 
nation, SO dizcémuc will be a sentence of acquittal. 
This, in fact, amounts to justification.” Hodge: “Tt 
means justification, which is a righteous judgment, 
or decision of a judge, pronouncing one to be just.”) 
Rothe (p. 108) calls this interpretation a piece of 
“ exegetical levity ;” and it is evident that, in ver. 
18, dizatwpo is distinguished from duxcémove. He 
goes back (with Pareus, J. Gerbard, Calov, Wolf, B. 
Carpzov) to classical usage, quoting a passage from 
Aristotle (th. Nicom. v. 10), who defines dixatomwe 
to he to éravde Imo tot advuznuatos, the amend- 
ment of an evil deed.* Rothe consequently trans- 
lates it, full satisfaction of justice, legal adjustment 
(Rechtserfitllung, Rechtsqutmachung, Rech tsausgleich- 
ung). This meaning suits admirably here, and in 


* [This passage affords a striking parallel, and has some 
bearing on the question whether Paul was acquainted with 
the works of the great Stagirite (which, from a remote ree 
semblance of style, the mode of close, dialectic reasoning, 
from Paul’s educational advantages in Tarsus, from hig 
acquaintance with the spirit and working of the Hellenic 
philosophy, and even with inferior Greek authors, as Ara- 
tus and Cleanthes, Acts xvii. 28, Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 33, 
and Epimenides, Tit. i. 2, seems to me highly probable). 
I give it, therefore, in full. In his Wicomachean Elhics 
Book v. chap. 10 (according to Bekker’s ed., ii. 11853; or 
chap. 7, in Didot’s and other editions), Aristotle says* 
“ Atahéper 5é 7d adixnua kal Td ddiKov Kar Td Stxaiwpa Kak 
To Sikatovs adukov uev yap éore TH dvoe H Tdfer 7d adra 
6€ rodro, drav mpaxOy, adiknud ear, mplv 86 mpaxOnvar, 
obmw, GAN’ adtcov. “Omoiws d€ Kai Sucaiwoua. Kadccrar od 
MGANov Suxaompdyyua Td Kowdy, Stxatiwma S& To eTTA- 
vép0wha TOD adikHpatos. “An unjust act ditferg 
from the unjust (injustice in the abstract), and so does a 
just act from the (abstract) just; for a thing is unjust eithey 
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ver. 18 (where, however, the word is opposed to za- | duxoatwuc in ver, 18, which throws light on its mean 


gaztouc, not, asin ver. 16, to xetaxgvwa), and does 
hot materially differ from the explanation of Lange. 
In ver. 18, dvxatwua, being the opposite of zagd- 
mtouc, and essentially equivalent to taxon, in ver. 
19, must denote the righteous deed, i. e., the perfect 
obedience of Christ, and is so understood by Calvin, 
Este, Grotius, and Bengel. As it is not likely that 
the same word should be used in one breath in two 
different senses, it is safe to explain dixatomo in 
ver. 16 from its more obvious meaning in ver. 18. 
I prefer this (with Lange) to the other alternative 
chosen by Meyer (Rechifertigungsspruch), Ewald 
(Gerechisspruch), Van Hengel, Umbreit, who give 
i: in both verses the meaning, righteous decree. I 
quote, in addition, the excellent note of Bengel. on 


ing in ver. 16; “ Avxaiwwea est quasi materia 
Ouxavoaer (justifications) substrata, obedientia, 
justitia prestita, JUSTIFICAMENTUM liceat appellare, 
ut s0Qaiwpma denotot firmamentum, %vduwa ves 
timentum, éiPBinma additamentum, wiwopwa 
inquinamentum, oxviguoua munimentum, meoe 
xa9aOua purgamentum, meQiwyma ramentum, 
oxitmacua tegumentum, oteginwa firmamene 
tum, wmednua calceamentum, poovyma ser.ti- 
mentum, Gall. sentiment. Aristot. (. v. Hth. c. 10 
opposita statuit adinnma et duxatopa, atgque 
hoc describit to éxavoe Goma tov aduxryna- 
tos, id quod tantundem est atque SATISFACTIO, v0- 
cabulum Socinianis immerito invisum. Haquisitam 
verborum proprietatem schematismus exhibet : 


A. B. Co. D. 
Ver, 16, zoiua., HATAXO LILO.” AHO U0, Ounetwuc. 
A. B. C. D. 
Ver. 18, TLAOKTTO LO AATAUXQLWLO® Ovnalwuo, dunaioaug Coas. 


in utroque versu A et B acuotoryzet, itemque C 
et D, sed A et C, avtvetorvyet, temgque Be D, 
Versu 16 deseribitur negotium ex parte Dei: ver. 
18 describitur ex parte Adami et Christi: idque in 
economia peccati minore verborum varietate, quam 
in economia gratie. Juzxatwarsg Core est decla- 
ratio divina illa, qua peccator, mortis reus, vite ad- 
judicatur, idque jure.”—P.S 

B. The contrast of potential, prospective effects. 

1. The contrast between the enslavement and 
negation of all personal life by personified death, 
and of the future glory of pardoned persons in the 
new life (ver. 17). 

2. The contrast in all its ideal magnitude: owing 
to the power of the fall of one, judgment and con- 
demnation came upon all men; all men can attain 
to justification of life (that is, not merely of faith) 
by the justifying righteousness of one (ver. 18). 

Ver. 17. For if by one man’s fall, &c. [’Ev 
yaQ TH TOU Evds Magantdmate, x7... 
This verse (which Rothe has improperly treated as a 
parenthesis,* and which Er. Schmid has even con- 
ceived to be the contradiction of an opponent) is, in 
form, first of all a proof of the dixalwwo and xarc- 
xovuce in ver. 16; but it develops the consequence 
of the dixaimua, as of the zxataxeua, to a new 
and glorious contrast. Here, now, the personal ele- 
ment in ver. 15 is united with the material one in 
ver. 16; yet the personal predominates. From one 


by nature or by order (ordinance). But the very same 
thing which, when done, isan unjust act, is not so before 
it is done, but it is unjust. The same may be said of a just 
act. But the common term is rather a deed justly done 
(Stxaronpéynua) ; but the correction of an unjust act is a 
just act (Sicaiwpa).”—P. 8.) 

* (This is a slight mistake, occasioned by a statement of 
Tholuck (p. 261 f.). Dr. Rothe regards not ver. 17, but ver. 
16. as a parenthesis (1. c. p. 132), and ver. 17 as_a corrobo- 
rative and explanatory reassumption of ver. 15, to which 
it corresponds in all its parts as follows : 


Ver. 15. 
ei tH Tod Evds mapanTawate ot moAAol amébavov, 
TOAAG j4.aAAOv es 2 
n xdpts TOD Oeod Kai y Swped ev xdpire 
Th Tov évos avOpdrov “Inc. Xp. ets tT. 7. emepioaevoer. 
Ver. 17. 
€ TH TOD évds mapantTépate 6 Odvatos eBac., 
TOAAG GAdov \ ete: ; 
ei Thy meptaceiay THs XApLTOS K. THS Swpeas rye Stkacoovyns 
ha tov evds “Ino. XpioTov, K.T.A.—P. 





proceeded, through one offence, the tendency toward 
destruction ; death tyrannized over and defaced the 
personal life, and threatened to extinguish it; but 
much more shail believers become by the one Christ, 
on the ground of the dixavootvy, the Paoievortes, 
the ruling, royal personalities in eternal life. The 
point of the antithesis is therefore @Bagéilevoev 
and Baovdetoovory. The modo padidov 
is also here a logical conclusion, which involves the 
higher degree of real power, as brought out in the 
antitheses: &y magamtwmo, and the opposite 7 
TLEQUIOELH THiS YAOLTOG nat THS OwQEaG THG Drxc- 
ocvvng; to which is yet added the AauPdvortes in 
contrast with the bondage of the former slaves of 
death (Heb. ii. 14); then again, the nameless sic 
and the one Jesus Christ; and finally, to a certain 
extent, 6 Gavatos and 7 Cw. Meyer well remarks; 
“ Bear in mind that Paul does not say in the parado- 
sis, in conformity with the protasis: 7 Cw) Paovisi- 
oe emt tos... . Lau Povortac, but, in harmony with 
the matter in question, and corresponding to the 
active nature of the relation, he places the subjects 
in the active first.” This is the chief point just 
here. (Menochius: ‘‘swavius et gloriosus sonat.”) 
Tholuck : ‘‘ Zo be ruled, is a bound and passive con- 
dition, while, on the other hand, the quality of free 
movement lies in life. The eschatological idea of a 
ruling in the finished kingdom of God, was brought 
over by Christ in a more profound sense from Jude 
ism (Matt. xix. 28; Luke xxii. 29), Paul has espe 
cially appropriated it (1 Cor. iv. 8; vi. 2; 2 Tim. 
ii. 12)” Tholuck questions the right to make promi- 
nent, according to Thomas Aquinas, Grotius, Stier, 
and others, the element of subjective spontaneous- 
ness, here, “‘ where the whole weight falls on the 
Divine work of grace.” But the Apostle speaks of 
the self-active appropriation of the work of grace in 
the life of believers. 

Ver. 18. Therefore, as through the fall of one, 
&c. [Better: through one fall (éd¢ in the neu- 
ter), "Aga otv wg Ov évdg Magantomatos 
tig MAYTAG AaVFOWMOUG EiG nOTHXOLMA, 
OUtTH “xO OV EVOG DUAHLWMATOS FIG TAY- 
tas avGonmors Eig dvxatwovy Cones ].™ 


* [The Greek is here, like an exclamation, as brief and 
concise as possible, and cannot be intelligibly rendered 
without supplying some words. The E, V, supjlies, be 
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This verse is, as Meyer and others remark, a re- 
sumption of the preceding contrasts compressed in 
one sentence (suddoyitetan évtat9a to may, Theo- 
dore of Mopsvestia). But we must not overlook the 
new contrast brought out here. (On the use of ava 
ovy, see Meyer.)* As far as the verb that is want- 
ing is concerned, De Wette remarks: It is usual to 
supply here (likewise Riickert and Fritzsche), in the 
first member, 76 xgiuo éyévero, and in the second, 
TO yaouruc éyéveto ; but better, something indefi- 
nite, as éyéveto (thus Meyer and Tholuck); Winer, 
aaify. We cau up the pregnant expressions in 
chap, ii. 28, 29, and repeat accordingly zaga- 
maton after mapamtoiuatos, and dumatouo after 
Oucavwuctos. améfy is sufficiently contained in <tc. 
The contrast in that case is simply this: The fall 
of one man came ideally and dyvamically as a fall 
upon all men unto condemnation; that is, by the 
common fall, all men would, without redemption, be 
subject to condemnation; on the other hand, the 
dvz.alwpmoa of one came ideally and dynamically as 
Orxainua upon all men unto justification of life 
in the last judgment; that is, the duxadwwa of Christ 
is sufficiently powerful to justify and perfect all men. 
Meyer [with Rothe, Ewald, Alford, Wordsworth.—P. 
§.] construes dv évog here both times as neuter (one 
trespass, one sentence of justification), which Tholuck, 


has properly rejected. The Greek writers, Theodo-. 
ret and Theophylact [as also Erasmus, Luther, Cal-. 


vin, E, V., Bengel, Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge.— 
P. 8.], have taken it as masculine.+ Here, as in 


sides the verb came, two nouns, viz., judgment (kptua) and 
Free gift (xéo.cpa), from ver. 16. Lange supplies mapam- 
twuwa and dicaiwua from ver. 18, and translates: ‘‘ Dem- 
nach also: wie durch den Stindenfall des Hinen (ein Siinden- 
fall) auf alle Menschen (kommt) zur Verdammniss, so auch 
(kommt) durch Eines Rechifertigungsgut (ein Rechtfertig- 
ungsgul) auf alle Menschen hin zur (wirklichen) Recht fertig- 
ung des Lebens (welche Leben ist)? Rothe takes évés in 
both clauses not in the masculine, but in the neuter gen- 
der, and supplies only the verb came: ‘* Wie es durch Hine 
Ueberiretung fir alle Menschen zur Verdammniss (kommt), 
in eben derselben Weise (kommt es) auch durch Eine Rechts- 
genugthuung fiir alle Menschen zur Rechtfertigung des Le- 
bens.”” Meyer: ‘ Wie es also durch Hin Vergehen fitr alle 
Menschen zum Verdammungsurthel (gekommen ist); so ist es 
auch durch Bin Rechtfertigungsurtheit fir alle Menschen 
zur Rechifertigung des Lebens (gekommen).?? Alford in the 
same way (except that he gives duxatwua a different mean- 
ing): “ Thereforeas by means of one trespass it came (éyévero 
being supplied) upon all men unto condemnation, so also by 
means of one righteous act it came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life.” Wordsworth likewise takes évés here as 
neuter, and translates: “ Therefore, as through one trans- 
gression the sentence was unto all men to condemnation, so 
through one staie of acceptance with God (so he interprets 
fueaiwua), the sentence now is unto all men to justification 
of life.” Ewald most literally: ‘ Also denn—wie durch 
Hinen Fehitritt far alle Menschen zur Verurthetlung, so auch 
durch Hinen Gerechispruch fiir alle Menschen zur Rechi- 
Sertigung von Leben.” Dr. Hodge adopts the translation 
of the E. V., from which he very seldom departs. The new 
version of the Amer. Bible Union likewise agrees with the 
E. V. in supplying judgment came, and free gift, but more 
correctly renders 8’ evos mapamr., through one trespass, and 
6c’ évdg Sixatdmaros, through one righteous act.—P. 8.] 

* (Meyer says: ‘“‘apa oy is conclusive: demnach nun 
{accordingly then, so then, therefore now); it is of frequent 
oceurrence in Paul (vii. 3, 25; viii. 125 ix. 16, 18; xiv. 12, 
i$; Gal. vi. 10; Eph. ii. 19 al.), and, contrary to classical 
usage (Herm. ad Antig. 628, ad Viger. p. 823), at the be- 
ginning of the sentence.” Klotz distinguishes between 
ep2 and od, in that the former * ad internam potius causam 
spectat,”’ the latter ‘‘magis ad eaternam.” ‘Lhe ratiocina- 
five force of dpa is weaker, and is supported by the collec- 
tive power cf ody. See Ellicott on Gal. vi. 10.—P. 8.] 

{ [The antithesis cis wévras, and the analogy of vers. 
12, 15, 17, 19, where rod évds is masculine, are in favor of 
pares view, which is als¢ that of the translators of the 
E. V.; but the absence of tue article before évés is almost 
conclusive against it; for in all the eight cases of this sec= 
tion, where it is indisputably masculine, it has uniformly 
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ver. 16, Meyer makes the dixctmua to mean judg 
ment of justification (Rechtfertigungsspruch), and 
rejects the translations: fulfilment of the right 
(Rechtserfiillung, Rothe and Philippi); deed of jus- 
tification (Rechtfertigungsthat, Tholuck); virtuous: 
ness (Tugendha/tigkcit, Baumgarten-Crusius) ; obe- 
dience (Gehorsam, De Wette); the recte factum of 
Christ (Fritzsche). It is simply the same every- 
where. If it be said that Christ is our righteous. 
ness, it is the same as saying that Christ is the per- 
sonal medium of our justification. [Comp. the remarks 
on p. 184f.—P.S,] The future &dzofyoetas supplied 
by Winer and Philippi in the apodosis, is sufficiently 
implied in ¢ig duxatwaw Cwigs. We hold that the 
Apostle here means the final duxatworg, justification, 
which, in the general judgment, constitutes the an. 
tithesis of the xataxouwa, condemnation. The dvxat- 
ouc is offered to all men, and the dixaimoug Cons 
is its purpose; but the realization of the purpose 
takes place merely according to the measure of faith, 
The Roman Catholic expositors assert that justifica- 
tion of faith itself is denoted here as justificatior 
of life [4. e., progressive justification = sanctificae 
tion.—P. §.] According to Calvin, and others, it is 
the justification whose result is life. Tholuck: The 
duratmoug with the effect of the future completion 
of life. Augustine likewise. Thomas Aquinas de- 
scribes correctly the ideal universality of the duzad 
ona: “Quamvis possit dici, quod justificatio Christi 
transit in justificationem omnium, ad SUFFICIEN- 
TIAM, licet quantum ad EFFICIENTIAM procedit in 80- 
los jfideles,.” 

[Ilovtes &vIowzo0r are, in both clauses, all men 
without exception, as in ver. 12; but this does 
not justify a Universalist inference, for Paul speaks 
of the objective sufficiency and intention of Christ’s 
dvxatoa, not of its subjective application to individ- 
uals, which depends upon the AayPovew of faith, 
as intimated in ver. 17. The distinction drawn 
by Hofmann and Lechler between meres dy 9Qn- 
zor, all men without distinction, and mcyteg ob cy. 
Gozo, all, without exception, lacks proof (Meyer 
oe it, rein erdichtet), More of this in ver. 19.— 
Pass 

@ The Contrast of the Final Effects. 

Ver, 19. For as through the disobedience 
of the one man, &. [“lonmee yao dua tis 
TAQaKORS TOU évdg avSownou &MaOTH= 
dot nateotadyoar ot mohiol, ote zal, 
x.t.4, According to Meyer, ver. 19 furnishes only 
a grand and conclusive elucidation of ver. 18 (yag). 
Tholuck likewise, in harmony with Calvin. But this 
contrast denotes the final antithesis of the judgment 
and of justification as made manifest by the gospel 
(see chap. ii. 16), The sense is: As, in consequence 
of the disobedience of the one man Adam, the many 
(as many as there are) have been presented in the 
light of the gospel as sinners subject to condemna- 
tion, so, in consequence of the obedience of the one 
man Christ, shall the many (as many as believe) be 


the article (ver. 15, 76 rod évds mapanrdépare . . . TH TOD 
évos avOpérov ; ver. 17, three times; ver. 19, twice), except 
in ver. 12, where it is connected with a noun (d¢° ee 
av@pHrov), and therefore unnecessary; while in ver. 14, 
where ¢€ évés must be neuter, in opposition to moAAaw 
TopantTwudtrwv, it is, as here, without the article. The 
Apostle is therefore quite careful and consistent. The ob- 
jection that the comparison is between Adam and Christ, 
rather than between the fall of one and the righteousness 
of another, does not hold, for it is clearly a comparison of 
both persons and effects. The E. V. has much obscured 
the force of this section by omitting the article throughout 
before els, as also before Love a 8.] 
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presented in the same light as just. It is self-evi- 
dent: that the effect of the gospel is included in the 
second clause ; but from vers. 20 and 21 we must 
infer that it is presumed also in the first clause. It 
is only through the “gospel that this ideal general 
judgment is brought to pass, by which all men are 
presented and exposed as condemned sinners in con- 
sequence of their connection with the sin of Adam 
see John xvi. 8,9; comp. Ps. li. 5,6). We are 
uthorized by the language in maintaining that xa- 
O.ctavw possesses here the full idea of setting down, 
exhibiting, making to appear as what one is, [See 
below. ] é 

[Through the disobedience of the one man, 
Ove tTHS Magaxoys tov évods avGoumonv. 
The trespass, or fall, of Adam, to zagantmpa, is 
here definitely described as an act of disob- dience, 
which is the mother of sin, as obedience to the Di- 
vine will is the mother of virtue; for disobedience 
is essentially selfishness in actual exercise, the re- 
bellion of the human will against the Divine, the false 
self-assertion or independence in opposition to God, 
to whom we owe life and all, and whose service is 
true freedom.—P. 8.]* 

The many were constituted sinners [au oo - 
twohot xateotadyoay|.t Meyer: ‘ Accord- 
ing to ver. 12, they were, through Adam’s disobe- 
dience, actually placed in the category of sinners, 
because they sinned in and with Adam’s fall.” This 
is Augustinian dogmatics, but no exegesis warranted 
by the context. [? see below.—P. 8.] Tholuck: 
Were made, became. In this sense, according to his 
account, certain commentators have found the ¢mpu- 
tatio forensis expressed ; others, a real becoming, in 
which the element of spontaneity is included. On 
the further complications which have arisen between 
Romish and Protestant commentators on the suppo- 
sition of really becoming, see Tholuck, p. 268. The 
saparon of Adam himself has certainly set forth 
the many as sinners, -but only because it has come 
into the light of the law, and finally of the gospel, 
and so far as it has now become clear: 1. As an 
ethico-physical causality, but not as a purely physi- 
cal fatality; 2. So far as the offence of Adam has 
become the clear type of the sinfulness and sin 
of every man; 3. So far as the judgment of the 
finished revelation comprehends the many as in 
one. 
So by the obedience of one shall the many 
be made (constituted) righteous [otitm¢ zai 
Ova tis Uaaxoys TOU Evo Dtxavou xa- 
tactadnaoorvtar ot modioéil. That is, not 
merely by the death [the passive obedience] of 
Christ, but also by the [active] obedience of His 


* [Tholuck quotes here the quaint and pointed remark 
of Luther : “‘ Wohl sefzt Adam seinen Zahn in einen Apfel, 
aber in Wahrheit setzt er ihn in einen Stachel, welcher ist das 
gotiliche Gebot.” Bengel says that mapa, in mapaxoy, ver 
appositely points out the principle of the initial step, whic 
ended in Adam’s fall, namely, the carelessness of his un- 
derstanding and will, which simultaneously gave way; as 
the first step towards the capture of a city is remissness on 
the part of the guards on watch.—P. 8.] 5 

+ [Vulgate : peccatores constituti sunt. So also Calvin. 
E. V.: were made sinners. Lange translates: als Stinder 
herausgestellt worden sind, set forth, made lo appear (in their 
real characier) as sinners. So also Ewald: als Stinder dar- 
gestellt wurden. Meyer and Philippi: ‘‘als Stinder hin- 
gesielit, in die Kategorie von Sitndern versetzt wurden,” set 
down in the rank, or category, of sinners. Alford (with De 
Wette): “were made actual sinners by practice. not, ‘were 
accounted as’ (Grotius, al.); nor ‘became by imputation’ 

Beza, Bengel) ; nor ‘were proved to be’ (Koppe, Reiche, 

itasche).”’—P. S.J 
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whole life, which was finished in His death.* But 
why the future? Meyer: “It relates (correspond. 
ing to faorievoovor) to the future revelation of 
glory after the resurrection (Reiche, Fritzsche, Hof. 
mann).” Tholuck also, together with Abelard, Cow 
ceius, and others, refers the future to the final judg 
ment. But the setting forth of believers as right 
eous extends from the beginning of the preaching 
of the gospel through all subsequent time. Beza 
properly observes, that the future denotes the con- 
tinua vis justificands ; and Grotius, Calov., Riick- 
ert, De Wette, and Philippi, regard it similarly as a 
presens futuribile. Tholuck objects: Is not ob- 
jective justification a single act? Certainly, but 
only for individuals; but in the kingdom of Gocé 
these acts are repeated through all the fature to the 
end of the world. 

[The interpretation of cwagtoot KOTETTHOY® 
oay (passive Aor. I.) and dizovwr xataotady: 
oovtav has been much embarrassed and obscured by 
preconceived dogmatic theories. Kadiotnus (also 
radiotam and xa9votavw) means: (1.) to set down, 
to place (this would give good sense here: to be set 
down in the rank of sinners; but see below); (2.) 
to appoint, to elect (this is inapplicable here, as it 
would make God directly the author of sin); (3.) to 
constitute, to cause to be, to make (reddere.aliquem 
aliquid); hence the passive: to be rendered, to be. 
come ; (4.) to conduct, to accompany on a journey 
(only once in the New Testament). Reiche has 
spent much learning to establish a fifth meaning: 
to show, to exhibit ; but this is somewhat doubtful, 
The verb occurs twenty-two times in the New Testa- 
ment, three times only in Paul (twice here, and once 
in Titus i. 5). In sixteen of these cases (including 
Titus i. 5) it clearly refers to official appointment , 
in one it means, to accompany (Acts xvii. 15); in 
the remaining five, viz., Rom. v. 19 (twice); Jaines 
iii, 6; iv. 4; 2 Peter i. 8, it is, to constitute, to ren- 
der. So it is taken in this verse by nearly all the . 
recent commentators.t But in what sense? Figu- 
ratively, or really? Chrysostom, and the Greek 
commentators who did not believe in original sin, 
started the figurative or metonymic interpretation, 
which was subsequently more fully developed by the 
Arminians and Socinians (Grotius, Limborch, Wet- 
stein, Socinus, Crell), and advocated also by Storr 
and Flatt, of the school of the older German super- 
naturalism, namely, that zateota9nooy a&uaotwdoi 
means: they were only apparently made sinners, or 
accounted, regarded, and treated as sinners—%, ¢., ex- 
posed to the punishment of sin, without actually 
being sinners.{ The same view has been strenu- 





* [Meyer refers taaxoy, as the opposite of Adam’s na- 
paxoy, specifically to the expiatory death of Christ, which 
was kat éfox7v, His obedience to the will of God; Phil. ti. 
8. But Lechler, Hofmann, Stuart, Barnes, and others, 
agree with Lange.—P. S.] 

+ [Philippi doubts the meaning reddere, facere, in the 
N. T., and insists upon the fundamental meaning (1.) to 
set down, sistere, constituere, hinstellen, einse'zen, and trans- 
lates: in die Kutegorie von Siindern gesetzt werden. But 
also in this case the setting down or the imputation must 
be based on the fact that they really are sinners, and so it 
is taken by Philippi.—P. S.] 

¢ [Chrysostom is generally set down as the first advo- 
gate of this interpretation, but it should be remembered 
that he puts the metonymy not in the verb catecrd@ycay, 
but in the noun duaptwdAoi, which he makes to mean obs= 
noxious to punishment and condemned to death, cara 
Seduxacuévor Saver». He says that the Apostle designed 
merely to state the fact, that all became mortal through 
Adam, but not the why and wherefore. (Hom. x. Tom. 
| ix., p. 523, ed. Bened.) Ut is unnecessary to prove that 
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ously advocated even by so sound and orthodox a 
commentator as Dr. Hodge, but from the very oppo- 
site loctrinal standpoint, and in the interest of im- 
mediate forensic imputationism. He takes zarte- 
oradyour, like #ucetor, ver. 12, ina purely legal 
and forensic sense: they were regarded as sinners 
independently of, and antecedently to, their being 
winners, simply on the ground of the sin of Adam, 
lheir federal representative; as, on the other hand, 
they are regarded as righteous solely on the ground 
of Christ’s rightecusness, without any personal right- 
eousness of their own.* This interpretation, though 
less artificial than the corresponding passive render- 
ing of zuoortor, ver. 12, is not supported by a sin- 
gle passage of the New Testament where xa 9iotyu 
occurs, and conflicts with the connection. For ver. 
19 gives the reason (yag) for the statement in ver. 
18, why “judgment came upon all men to condem- 
nation,” and it would be sheer tautology to say: 
they were condemned because “ they were regard- 
ed and treated as sinners.” The phrase, then, can 
be taken only in the real sense, like 7agtoy in ver. 





GpaprwAéds, in the N. T., means a real sinner, and nothing 
else. Grotius explains Rom, v. 19: “Here again is a me- 
tonymy. They were so treated as though they had actu- 
ally sinnéd} that is, they were subject to death. So the 
word ‘sinner? is used in 1 Kings i. 21, and elsewhere.” So 
also Whitby, one of the best English commentators of the 
Arminian schoo!.—P. S.] ox 

* (Dr. Hodge, though otherwise a strict Calvinist, re- 
jects the realistic Augustinian view of a fall of the whole 
race in Adam, and yet makes all the descendants of Adam 
legally responsible for his fall. To maintain this ground 
of an exclusively forensic imputation, he must resort to 
this forced interpretation of jmaprov und Kxateora0noar. 
“Kabiornu,,” he says (p. 271), ‘never [1] in the N. T. 
means to make, in the sense of effecting or causing a per- 
gon or thing to be in its character or nature other than it 
was before. Ka@torévor twa apaptwrdv does not meal, to 
make one sinful, but to set him down as such, to regard or 
appoint him to be of that class.”? [Zo regard, and to ap- 
point are two very different things.—P.S.] ‘Thus, when 
Christ is said to have been ‘ constituted the Son of God,’ 
He was not made Son, but declared to be such.” [But in 
this passage, Rom. 1. 4, dpucOévros is used, not Katacra- 
9évros, and even that means more than declared; see Teat- 
ual Note ® on p. 56.) ‘** Who constituted thee a ruler or 
judge ?’—7. ¢., Who appointed thee to that office? So, 
‘ Whom his lord made ruler.” [These two passages, Matt. 
xxiv. 45 } Acts vii 35, imply that neither was a ruler before 
being appointed, and they would lose their force, were we 
to substitute regarded for constituted.) ‘* When, therefore, 
the Apostle says that the many were constituted (kareord- 
Oyjcav) sinners by the disobedience of Adam, it cannot 
mean that the many thereby were rendered sinful, but 
that his disobedience was the ground of their being placed 
in the category of sinners. It constituted a good and suffi- 
cient reason for so regarding and treating them. The same 
remark applies, of course, to the other clause of this verse: 
dixator Katacta@ycovTat ot moAAoi. This cannot mean, that 
by the obedience of one the many shall be made holy. It 
can only mean, that the obedience of Christ was the ground 
on which the many are to be placed in the category of the 
righteous—-7. ¢., shall be so regarded and treated. Itis not 
our personal righteousness which makes us righteous, but 
the imputation of the obedience of Christ. Amd the sense 
in which we are here declared to be sinners, is not that we 
are such personally (which indeed is true), but by the im- 
putation of Adam’s disobedience.” With the same assur- 
ance, as in ver. 12 (see i 178), Dr. Hodge claims that this 
dogmatic eisegesis is the obvious grammatical meaning 
of the pessage, ‘adopted by commentators of every class, 
as to theological opinion.” Of all respectable modern com- 
mentators, Philippi Ns high-church Lutheran) is the only 
one who apparently favors it by pressing the meaning, to 
et down, as distinct from reddere, facere, but he does so in 
the realistic Augustinian sense, which he expressly vindi- 
sates in the interpretation of quaprov (see p. 178). De 
Wette calls the Socinian interpretation of karecré0ncav 
ee and Meyer insists that the verb means, ‘die wirle 
iche Hinsetzung in den Siimderstand, wodurch sie zu Siim- 
derr, THATSACHLICH GRWORDEN SIND, peccatores constitult 
sunt;:”” and he quotes James iv. 4; 2 Peter i. 8; Heb. v. 1 ; 
viii 3; where the metonymic sense is impossible.—P. S.] 
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12. It means: they were made sinners either by 
virtual participation in the fall of Adam, or by actua, 
practice, by repeating, as it were, the fall of Adam 
in their sinful conduct. Both interpretations are 
perfectly grammatical, and do not exclude each 
other. Even if the verb under consideration, in 
the passive, could be made out to mean: ba 
exhibited, to appear (zateatadnoay — EPOLVEQOR 
nour, see Wetstein, Reiche, Fritzsche), it alwayé 
presupposes actual being: they were made to ap. 
pear in their true character as sinners, or what 
they really were.* Comp. Lange above.t This is 
very different from: they were regarded and treated 
as sinners, without being such. The metonymic in- 
terpretation confounds the effect with the causc, or 
reverses the proper order that death follows sin. 
We are regarded and treated as sinners because we 
are sinners in fact and by practice. So, on the other 
hand, déxovor vataota9yoortay is more than the 
declaratory dvxcumdyoovtar, and means, that by 
Christ’s merits we shall be actually made righteous, 
and appear as such before His judgment seat, It 
denotes the righteousness of life, as a consequence 
of justification by faith (comp. eg dixaimow Cons, 
ver. 18), Luther says: “ Wie Adam’s Siinde unsere 
EIGENE geworden ist, also auch Christi Gerechtig- 
keit ;” as Adam’s sin has become our own, so also 
Christ’s righteousness. Calvin correctly translates : 
“ neccatores constituti sunt, . . . justi constituentur,” 
and remarks in loc.: “* Unde sequitur, justitie quat- 
tatem esse in Christo: sed nobis acceptum ferri, 
quod illi proprium est.” David Pareus, one of the 
ablest among the older Reformed commentators, ex- 
plains déxovor xataot.: “multo plus est, quam 
justificabuntur. Nam justificari est a condemna- 
tione absolvi justitia imputata ; gustum constitut est 
etiam justitia hadituals sanctificari, hoc est, simul 
justificationis et sanctificationis beneficiwm eomplec- 
titur.”  Bengel in loc.: ‘‘ Apostolus talem gusto- 
rum CONSTITUTIONEM videtur preedicare, quae jus. 
tificationis actum subsequatur, et verbo INVENIRI 
includitur (Phil. iii. 9; coll. Gal. ii. 17);” @. e, the 
Apostle seems to set forth such a constituting of 
men as righteous, as may follow upon the act of 
justification, and as is included in the expression, 
being found. Alford: “be made righteous, not by 
imputation merely, any more than in the other case; 
but, ‘shall be made really and actually righteous, as 
completely so as the others were made really and 
actually sinners.’ When we say that man has no 
righteousness of his own, we speak of him as owt of 
Christ: but in Christ, and united to Him, he is 
made righteous, not by a fiction or imputation only 
of Christ’s righteousness, but by a real and living 
spiritual union with a righteous head, as a righteous 
member, righteous by means of, as an effect of, the 
righteousness of that head, but not merely right. 
eous by transference of the righteousness of that 
head ; just as, in his natural state, he is united to a 
sinful head as a sinful member, sinful by means of, 


* (Tholuck, p. 267: ‘* So ergiebt sich denn fitr das Pass, 
nicht die Bedeutung: ‘dargesiellt werden’? im Sinne von 
‘ERSCHEINEN AIS ETWAS, was man nicht ist,’ sondern ‘@ke 
MACHT WERDEN, WERDEN.”--P. 8.] 

t [The latest commentator of Rom. v., Ad. Stélting 
(Bettrdge zur Exegese der Paulinischen Briefe, Gottingen, 
1869, p. 40), nearly agrees with Lange in giving the verb a 
special reference to the judgment. ‘‘ KareoraOynoav,”’ he 
says, ‘‘hat hier die solenne Bedeutung des Hinstellens von 
prn RicurTer, wie ja die richterliche Thatigkeit Gottes auf 
Adamitischer Seite im Vorhergehenden durch kpipa wid 
Kataxpipa auf das klarste bezeichnet ist.? —P. 8.. 
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as an effect of, the sinfulness of that head, but not 
‘merely by transference of the sinfulness of that 
head.”—P, S.] 


On the question raised by Tholuck, and others, 
whether this passage does not lead to the doctrine of 
the azozxataotacic, see Doct. and Ethical, No. 12. 

[The inference of a universal salvation from this 
verse, as also from ver. 15 (éig¢ totcg zoddoic 
eegiooeoer) and 18 (cig TavTAaG aYGouNOUE Ftc 
Ovxatwovw Suns), is very plausible on the surface, 
and might be made quite strong if this section could 
be isolated from the rest of Paul’s teaching on the 
terms of salvation. The same difficulty is presented 
in 1 Cor. xv. 22: “As in Adam all die (zaytec 
x709v7ox0v0), SO in Christ shall all be made alive 
(zavteg Eworovn9yoortar).” It has been urged by 
some that the apocatastasis is implied partly in the 
indicative future, zataotadycorta, and Como 97- 
corto, but especially in the fact that, as zayrec, all, 
and ot zodlot, the many,* are confessedly unlimited 
in the first clause, we have no right to limit them in 
the second clause. (The advocates of eternal pun- 
ishment forcibly derive the same argument for their 
doctrine from the double civoc, Matt, xxv. 46). 
The popular explanation that zaytec and ot zodhot 
means, in one case, Adam’s natural seed (ot auao- 
twot), in the other, Christ’s spiritual seed (2. ¢., ot 
mvotevortec), though true as to practical result, fails 
to do justice to the superabundance of God’s grave 
over man’s sin, Paul unquestionably teaches em- 
phatically the universal sufficiency of the gospel sal- 
vation, without any restrictions which might break 
the force of the paraliel between Adam and Christ.+ 
All men are capable of salvation, or salvable (er/és- 
bar), which must by all means be maintained against 
Manicheism and fatalism. If any are ultimately lost, 
it is not from metaphysical or constitutional inability, 
nor from any defect in Christ’s atonement, which is 
of infinite value in itself, and was made for the sins 
of the whole world (1 John ii.2), nor from any un- 
willingness on the part of God, who, according to 
His benevolent purpose, will have all men to be saved, 
and to come unto the knowledge of the truth (1 Tim. 
ii, 4; comp. iv. 10; 2 Peter iii. 9). But we must 
make « distinction between the objective sufficiency 
and the subjective efficacy of Christ’s atonenient, be- 
tween the possibility and the actwality of a universal 
salvation. All men may be saved, since abundant 
provision has been made to that end, and under this 
view we must approach even the worst sinner; but 
which, and how many, will be saved, is a question 
of the future which God only knows. From the 
great stress which Paul lays in this passage on the 
superabundance of grace which greatly exceeds the 


Le ae E. V. has much obscured the meaning by omit- 
ting the article before many, as if it were antithetical to 
some, while the many are opposed to the one, 6 eis.—P. 8.) 

t [According to Rothe, l.c. P: 155, Paul meant to sug- 
gest the idea of the possibility of the ultimate salvation of 
all men, but no more. ‘‘ VOLLIG BESTIMMT UND UNZWEI- 
DEUTIG WILL der Apostel NuR die reale Moglichkeit der Be- 
seeligung Aller durch Christi dixatopa wussagen; allein da- 

ei WILL er doch zugleich MIT VOLLIG }EWUSSTER ABSICHT 
amd er erreicht diese Absicht durch das yap einerseits wnd 
urch das zweimalige ot roddot andrerseits), in dem Leser 
die BESTIMMTE VERMUTHUNG erregen, dass auch dte ge- 
schichiliche Verwirklichung jener realen Moglichkeit von ihm 
mitgemeint sein mége ; ABER AUCH EBEN NUR ALS VERMUTH~ 
onG, die er durchaus nicht soll aus dem Gebiet der blossen 
Wahrscheinlichkett in das der Evidenz hintberziehen kén- 
nen. Gewiss, die meisterliche Kunst in der Durchfithrung 
siner so fein nieancirten Intention ist wohl zu bewundern.” 


or be we 
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evils of the fall, we have a right to infer that by fai 
the greater part of the race will ultimately be saved, 
especially if we take into consideration that the half 
of mankind die in infancy before having committed 
actual transgression, and that, in the days of millen. 
nial glory, the knowledge of Christ will cover the 
earth. It is a truly liberal and noble sentiment of 
Dr. Hodge when he says (p. 279): ‘We have reason 
to believe that the lost shall bear to the saved na 
greater proportion than the inmates of a prison da 
to the mass of the community.” But from all our 
present observation, as well as from the word of God 
(comp. Matt. vii. 13, 14), we know that many, very 
many—yea, the vast majority of adults even in Chris. 
tian lands—walk on the broad path to perdition, al- 
though they may yet be rescued in the last moment, 
Paul himself speaks of the everlasting punishment of 
those who obey not the gospel of Christ (2 Thess. i, 
9), and teaches a resurrection of the unjust as well aa 
of the just (Acts xxiv. 15). We know, moreover, that 
none can be saved except by fatth, which is God’s 
own express condition, For salvation is a moral, 
not a mechanical process, and requires the free as- 
sent of our will. Now Paul everywhere presents 
faith as the subjective condition of justification ; 
and in ver. 17 he expressly says, that those who 
receive (Aaufavoytec) the abundance of the grace 
and of the gift of righteousness, shall reign in life 
by the one, Jesus Christ. He contrasts the whole 
generation of Adam and the whole generation of 
Christ, and, as the one die in consequence of their 
participation in Adam’s sin, so the other shall be 
made alive by virtue and on condition of their union 
with Christ’s righteousness. In Gal. iii. 22 he states 
the case beyond the possibility of mistake: ‘‘ The 
Scripture hath concluded all (ca meéyte) under sin, 
that the promise by faith of Jesus Christ might be 
given to them that believe (tote zvotevovow).”— 
Universalism must assume a second probation after 
death even for those who lived in Christian lands, . 
with every opportunity of saving their soul. But 
such an assumption is contrary to Gal. vi. 7, 8, and 
the whole practical tenor of the Bible, and is in 
itself untenable and illusive. A new trial, instead 
of improving, would greatly lessen the chance of 
building up a good character. For as it is impossi- 
ble, without a new creation, to return to the moth- 
er’s womb and live the old life over again, the sec- 
ond trial would have to commence where the first 
left off—that is, with a dismal outfit of neglected 
opportunities, broken vows, sad reminiscences, abused 
faculties, bad habits, and in the corrupting company 
of moral bankrupts, with every prospect of a worse 
failure and a more certain ruin. God wisely and 
mercifully gave to men but one state of probation, 
and those who improved it best, would shrink most 
from running the risk of a second.—P. §,] 


Turrp PARAGRAPH (vERs. 20, 21). 


How the law is designed to bring about directly thia 
process of the development of sin, in order alx 
to bring abcut indirectly the revelaticsi cf grace. 


Ver. 20. But the law. |NWomoc dé, x.t.d 
The Mosaic law is meant, though the article is want 
ing, as is often the case where there can be no mis. 
take.—P. S.] The Apostle now cannot avoid te 
state the relation of the law or of Moses to this an: 
tithesis—Adam and Christ—especially since he haé 
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already intimated this relation in ver. 13. Grotius 
thought the following discussion induced by an ob- 
jection. But chaps. vi. and vii. show that Paul could 
not avoid to answer this question.—Came in be- 
tween [zwischenein, parenthetically, as it were] 
mavervtnAGev. Not besides, thereto (Meyer); * 
nor subintravit (Vulg.);+ nor incidentally, subordi- 
nately (nebensichlich, Rothe,t Tholuck [Reiche, Phi- 
lippi], and others [contrary to the pedagogic mission 
of the law; iii, 20; Gal. iv. 24]). The coming to, 
in addition to, lies in the zaga; the coming into, in 
the «ic. Therefore, properly to enter between, to 
come between [Adam and Christ] (Theodoret, Calvin, 
Luther [Estius,§ Grotius, Usteri, Ewald], &.), which 
Meyer opposes without warrant, The reference to 
the position of Moses between Adam and Christ may, 
indeed, be only an intimation; but to say that sin 
merely supervened in addition to sin (Beza, De 
Wette, &.), is not satisfactory, because the question 
in the foregoing is not concerning sin alone, but the 
antithesis of sin and grace. Tholuck concludes in- 
correctly from this consideration, that the law is 
characterized as an incidental factor. The law inci- 
dental? (Chrysostom [Theophylact, Cornelius a 
Lapide, without any foundation], have understood 
zaoa as denoting obiter, ad tempus). The Apostle 
has evidently the idea of an ethico-chemical process. 
_ The law had to enter into the process of the devel- 
opment of sin, in order to force it to a crisis, [Ols- 
hausen: “ Paul regards the law as a salutary medi- 
cine, which forces the disease that rages in the in- 
ward, nobler parts, to the surface.” So also De 
Wette and Rothe.—P. S.] 

That the fall might multiply [tv« zieo- 
yao TO Taoamtwua; Lange: damit der Siin- 
denfall villiger werde (erscheine); Alford: in order 
that the trespass might multiply. The Apostle uses 
magantnuc here (not zagantomata, nor cwog- 
tia), because the law does not aim to multiply sin 
as such, but to make it appear and to reveal it to 
the conscience as a zavamtwmwa—t. e., a transgres- 
sion of the positive will of God; comp. iii. 20; iv. 
15; vil. 7; and Rothe, p. 167.—P.8.]. The bold- 
ness of this thought has troubled the commentators, 
It is indeed not satisfactory to alleviate it by sup- 
posing that the law is intended merely to enhance 
the knowledge of sin (Grotius, Baur, and others) ; 
but this is one important element of its mission (see 
chap. vii.), and must not be rejected, with Meyer, as 
false. To explain tya of the consequence or result 


* [As mposeréOn, Gal. iii. 19. Beza: preterea introiit, 
supervened, came in the way of addition. Meyer: es kam 
noch daneben ein, viz., in addition to sin, which had already 
entered into the world, ver. 12. Similarly Alford: “came 
in besides the fact of the many being made sinners, and as 
a transition-point to the other result.” Hodge: The law 
was superinduced on a plan already laid, and for a subordi- 
nate (?) although necessary purpose.—P. S.] 

{ [The idea of secresy, or surreptitious entrance, is not 
hecessarMy implied in mapé (comp. wapacdyw, mapercdvu, 
rapecpépw), and must be either derived from the context, 
as in Gal. ii. 4 (the only passage in the New Testament 
where the verb occurs besides our own), or be expressed by 
Ad@pa. In our passage such an idea would be inconsistent 
with the holy character of the law, the solemn manner of 
its promulgation, and the Apostle’s reverence for it (Rom. 
vii. 12 ff.). From Meyer.—P. 8.] 

t (Rothe, p. 158, translates: nebenbei zwischenein ge- 
kommen, it came in incidentally between. He thus combines 
the idea of the incidental coming in of the law with that of 
its medial position between Adam and Christ. So Ols- 
hausan: “In dem mapecanrGev ist sowohl das mitten inne 
Treten, als auch das Beildufige, nicht absolut Nothwendige 
Os pgeg egies S.J 

‘Estius: ‘* Lex, prohibens peccatum i 
inter Adam et Chrislum subingreste est.” —P, an eae 





(merely é*Patizoc, with Chrysostom [otx oitiode 
ylac, Ak éxBaoewg; Estius: “non finalem causam 
denotat, sed eventum.”—P. 8.], Koppe, Reiche [Stu 
art, Barnes] ), is likewise unsatisfactory; yet the 
Apostle has certainly inferred from the result the 
design and intention in the tva.* Gal. iii, 19 does 
not serve as an elucidation of this passage, as Meyer 
would have it; and Rom. vii. 14 proves that, by tha 
law, the knowledge of sin comes; while 1 Tim. i. 9 
shows that the law constitutes a weapon against the 
ungodly, Reiche has called the telic construction 
blasphemous ; in reply to which, comp. Meyer [p, 
224]. He properly remarks, that sin had to reach 
its culminating point, where it will be outdone by 
grace. Only this culminating point should not be 
merely objective, but subjective also, in accordance 
with the sentence quoted from Augustine, on Ps, 
cii.: “‘ Non crudeliter hoe fecit Deus, sed consilia 
medicine ; . augetur morbus, erescit malitia, 
queeritur medicus et totum sanatur.” It is a fact 
both that the misunderstood law, according to God’s 
decree, induced the crucifixion of Christ—the climax 
of the world’s guilt—and that the same law, well 
understood, prepared the way for the saving faith 
of the New Testament. For this reason there is 
truth in Rothe’s explanation: All sin should ever 
stand out more complete under the form of the 
nagantouc. Tholuck also takes ground with Ols- 
hausen, De Wette, and Neander, in favor of the 
telic rendering. Reasons: 1. Witimur in vetitum ; 
2. Thomas: ‘‘ When the passions dare not manifest 
themselves, they become more intense.” Does this 
apply here? Sin, even in the form of anti-Chris- 
tianity, undoubtedly becomes more intense in oppo- 
sition to the gospel, but still this is mostly ecbatic 
consequence; 38. Luther: The accusing and cone 
demning law awakens enmity to God. For this rea- 
son, Judaism, like all fanaticism, is angry at God. 
It is a prime consideration that here the law is spe- 
cifically understood as the law of the letter, as de- 
signed to finish, both objectively and subjectively, 
the sinful process of the old world. Therefore the 
second wa in ver. 21, as Tholuck well remarks, 
takes the sting from the first. [In other words, the 
first tye indicates the mediate, the second twa the 
ultimate end and purpose.—P. §.] Philippi under- 
stands by zogantwuce merely the maoamt. of 
Adam inhering in sinners. But it denotes here 
rather the completion of the fall of bumanity itself. 
But where sin multiplied [ot dé 2zded- 
vaosev 4 a&wagtia). Where it was completed, 
came to full revelation. It is very strange that 
Rothe regards the head of the whole deduction from 
ov dé to yoou as parenthetical. Od is not tempo. 
ral (Grotius [De Wette, Fritzsche, Stélting] ), but 
spacial (Meyer, Tholuck)—perhaps both; time being 
considered as an expansion —[Grace exceedingly 
abounded (not, much more, E. V.), iweoeze 
tooevaosy % yaouc|]. UmEeQemsQuageverD 
teins modum redundavit] is superlative [not come 
parative; comp. vzeemleovelw, ineonincw, timeoe 
vyoo, vmeodiay]; (2 Cor, vii, 4 [the same verb]; 
1 Tim. i. 14; Mark vii. 87; 2 Thess, i. 8). 
Ver. 21, That, as sin reigned in [not unto, 
E. V.; Lange, mittelst, by means of] death [iva, 


* (Meyer, who is a philological purist even to occasional 
pedantry, takes tva here, and everywhere, teAtkas, and thug 
seems to justify even the supralapsarian theory of sin, 
Alford likewise insists on the uniform telic meaning of iva. 
It undoubtedly denotes the design here, but the mediate, 
not the ultimate design, as in ver. 21.—P. 8.] 
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Sonzeg sRacilevory 4 duagtia ivy cH 
Garatw. The second wa indicates the more re- 
mote and ultimate purpose of the coming in of the 
law, as the first iva, ver. 20, denotes its nearer and 
mediate aim and effect; the increase of sin served 
merely as a means for the triumphant and eternal 
reign of grace. Hodge: “The design of God in 
permitting sin, and in allowing it to abound, was to 
bring good out of evil; to make it the occasion of 
the most wonderful display of His glory and grace, 
so that the benefits of redemption should infinitely 
transcend the evils of the apostasy.’—P. S.] As 
sin wrought death, so again did death tvork sin (see 
Heb. ii. 14), But here the priority in the Paouieta 
is ascribed to sin, It reigned [aor., the historic 
past]. It reigns no more. éy before Sovatw is 
not a substitute for «¢¢ (Beza, and others), Meyer 
opposes also the explanation: by death (Tholuck, 
Philippi). Death denotes the sphere of the domin- 
ion of sin. But death is also the medium of the 
reign of sin; see the antithesis, dua dixcwoctvns. 

So also grace may reign, &c. [ovcws xat 
H ~aors Paovdeton, x74.) The law would 
thus bring to pass the dominion of grace; and it 
now reigns in reality. The material medium is 
righteousness unto (leading to) life eternal; the 
personal medium is Jesus Christ our Lord; and 
both are identical, The diz., and not the Cw, is 
named as the medium of the dominion of grace, be- 
cause the Cw aivrog is the goal. The righteous- 
ness of faith and the righteousness of life are com- 
prised here in the idea of the dux. (faovleton is 
-aorist, not future. Meyer against Reiche, see Col. 
iii. 4, 

ithe last word in this section is, Jesus Christ 
our Lord, the one glorious solution of the Adamic 
fall and the dark problem of sin. Adam disappears, 
and Christ alone remains master of the field of bat- 
tle, having slain the tyrants, Sin and Death. Forbes 
concludes his notes.on Rom. v. 12-21 with the ex- 
clamation (p. 257): ‘‘ Who can rise from the study 
and contemplation of this wondrous passage, full of 
such profound views and pregnant meanings, with 
all its variously complicated yet beautifully discrimi- 
nated relations and interlacements of members and 
thoughts, without an overpowering admiration and 
irresistible conviction of the superhuman wisdom 
that must have dictated its minutest details !”— 
P.S8.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


(LITERATURE ON THE DOCTRINAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 
tx Rom. v. 12-21.—The authoritative Creed statements on 
anthropology and hamartiology from the Synod of Orange, 
A. D. 529 (comp. my Church Aist., vol. iii. pp. 866 ff.) to 
the Westminster Assembly, 1643. To these may be added 
two quasi-creeds of sectional and temporary authority, 
drawn up in the interest of immediate imputationism, viz., 
the decree of the French Reformed Synod of Charenton, 
1645 (“* Decretum Synodi nationalis Eeclesiarum Reformaia- 
rum Gallie A. D. 1645 de imputatione primi peccati omnibus 
Adami posteris, cum ecclesiarum et doctorum protestantium 
consensu, ex scriptis eorum ab ANDREA Rivero collecto,’? in 
the Opera Theol. of A. River, Roterod, 1660, tom. iii. pp. 
798-827); and the Formula consensus Helvetica, 1675 (in 
NiemeEYER’s Collectio Confess. Reform., pp. 720-739). Comp., 
in part, WiNER’s Comparative Symbolik, pp. 53 ff., where 
the principal passages from the symbolical books are col- 
lected. Che numerous works of Aveusrine against Pelagius 
and Julian of Eclanum. ANsELM, De conceptu virginali et 
orig. peccalo. Rivet, Theses theologice de peccato originis 
(Opera, tom. iii. pp. 804 sqq.) President Epwarps, On 
Original Sin (Works, vol. ii. 303-583.) Jun. Mtuurr, The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin (the most exhaustive work on the 
subject, now accessible also to the English reader in an 
intelligible translation, from the Sth German edition, by 





Rev. W. Urwick, Edinb., 1868). Esrarp, Christl. Dogma 
tik (1851), i. pp. 511 ff.; Kirchen- und Dogmen-Geschichta 
(1866), ii. 504 ff, 5388 ff. Herre, Dogmatik der evang. rev 
Sorm. Kirche aus den Quellen (1861), pp. 204 ff CHs. Hopes 
(Princeton), Theol. Essays, New York, 1816, Nos, vi.-viii. 
on Imputation, pp. 128 ff. ; in Princeton Rev. for April, 186€ 
pp: 335 ff., and revised edition of Romans (1864), pp. 279-284 
ARCHIBALD ALEX, HopeE (Alleghany), Outlines of Theology: 
New York, 1860, chap. xvi., pp. 280-246. R, W. Lanpis, sev- 
eral articles in the Danville Review, from Sept, 1861 to Des, 
1862. Sepp, History of Christian Doc/rine (1863), ii. 152 ff. 
(and essay on Original Sin, in his “ Discourses and Essays,’ 
pp. 218-271). Sam. J. Barrp, The First Adam and the Second, 
The Elohim Reveuled in the Creation and Redemption of Man, 
Philad., 1860, pp. 11-50, 305 ff., 410 ff., 474 ff é. P. FisHER, 
The Augustinian and the Federal Theories of Original Sin 
compared, in the Wew Englander for 1868, pp. 468 #f.—P. 8.] 


1, On the internal connection of the section, aa 
well as its organic relations to what precedes and 
follows, compare the inscription and the introductory 
foundation of the Haey. Notes. 

[2. HisvoricaL SravEMENTS ON THE DIFFERENT 
THEORIES OF ORIGINAL Sin anD ImpuTaTion.—The 
Apostle clearly teaches, and our religious experience 
daily confirms, the fact of the universal dominion of 
sin and death over the human race, which dominion 
goes back in unbroken line to our first parents; 
as, on the other hand, the power and principle of 
righteousness and life go back to Jesus Christ, the 
second Adam, Sin existed before Christianity, ag 
disease existed before the science and art of heal- 
ing; and, however explained, the stubborn, terrible 
fact remains. It is all-important, as we stated in the 
introductory remarks, to distinguish clearly between 
the fact itself and the different modes of explana- 
tion, or between the primitive truths of the Bible 
and the after-thoughts of human philosophy and the- 
ology. Here lies the reason why Christian men, 
holding very divergent views on the why and where- 
fore, or the rationale of Scripture truths, may yet 
in their inmost heart and religious experience be 
agreed, The commentators have so far dwelt main- 
ly on the negative clause of Paul’s parallelism, viz.,: 
the propagation of sin and death from Adam; but he 
lays the chief stress upon the positive clause, the 
antitype, and the life-union of the justified believer 
with Christ, which prepares the way for chap. vi. 

The following are the principal theories on this 
subject : 

(1.) The PANTHEISTIC and NECESSITARTAN theory 
regards sin as an essential attribute (a limitation) of 
the finite, and a necessary stage in the development 
of character; it consequently destroys the radical 
antagonism between good and evil, and places itself 
outside of the Christian system, Where there is no 
real sin, there is no room for redemption. 

(2.) The Prraeran heresy denies original sin, 
and resolves the fall of Adam into an isolated and 
comparatively trivial childish act of disobedience, 
which indeed set a bad example, but left his charac« 
ter and moral faculties essentially unimpaired, so 
that every child is born into the world as innocent 
and perfect, though as fallible, as Adam was created, 
It offers no explanation of the undeniable fact of 
the universal dominion of sin, which embraces every 
human being with the one solitary exception of Jesus 
of Nazareth, It rests on an atomistic anthropology 
and hamartiology, and is as anti-scriptural as the op- 
posite extreme of pantheism. Socinianism, Unita. 
rianism, and Rationalism likewise deny original sin 
and guilt in the proper sense of the term. 

(3.) The assumption of a pRrE-ApAMIC FALL of 
all men, either in time—~. ¢., in a state of individua, 
preéxistence of the soul prior to its connection with 
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the body (as Origen held it), or timeless and tran- 
scendental (so Dr. Jul. Miller: ein azusserzeitlicher 
Urzustand und Urfall), This is a mere hypothesis, 
without support in human consciousness, and incon- 
sistent with the plain sense of Rom. v. 12, which, in 
harmony with Gen, iii., derives sin from the one his- 
torical Adam. 

(4.) The Aveustinian or REALisTic theory of a 
real though impersonal and unconscious participa- 
tion of the whole human race in the fall of Adam, 
as their natural head, who by his individual trans- 
gression vitiated the generic human nature, and 
transmitted it in this corrupt and guilty state to his 
descendants by physical generation. As an individ- 
ual act, Adam’s sin and guilt was his own exclusive- 
ly, and is not transferable to any other individual ; 
but as the act of mankind in their collective, undis- 
tributed, and unindividualized form of existence, it 
was, virtually or potentially, the act of all who were 
germinally or seminally contained in their first pa- 
rent, as Levi was in the loins of Abraham (Heb. vii. 
9, 10). Persona corrumpit naturam, natura cor- 
rumpit personam. In other words: Adam’s indi- 
vidual transgression resulted in a sinful nature; 
while, in the case of his descendants, the sinful na- 
ture or depraved will results in individual transgres- 
sions. See the passages from Augustine quoted on 
p. 178, third foot-note. His view rests on his deep 
religious experience and his interpretation of Rom. 
v., but it presupposes, as a necessary prerequisite, 
the original organic unity of the human race, a dis- 
tinction between person and nature (which must be 
made also in the doctrine of the Trinity and the In- 
carnation), and may be philosophically supported by 
the Platonico-Aristotelian realism concerning the 
doctrine of the general conceptions, as the original 
types of individual things. 

This realistic view of the fall of the race in Adam 
became the orthodox doctrine of the Latin Church. 
It was defended by the great schoolmen, Anselm, 
Peter the Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, &. (yet with 
a material modification of Augustine’s conception of 
original sin and guilt, which scholastic theology made 
to consist only in the loss of original righteousness ; 
viewing it more as a negative state of privation than 
as positive corruption). It was even more earnestly 
and vigorously maintained by the Reformers, both 
Lutheran and Calvinistic (who advocated afresh the 
Augustinian view of hereditary sin and guilt in all 
its severity). The various writings of Luther, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, and the symbolical books of the 
sixteenth century, abound with quotations and remi- 
niscences from Augustine on the doctrines of Sin 
and Grace. 

But within the Augustinian system different 
fiews of imputation were developed, especially in 
the Reformed Church : 

(a.) Imputation, immediate and mediate,* con- 
joined and inseparable. This makes the guilt of 
Adam’s first sin imputed, and the guilt of inherent 
depravity inseparable and conditional to one another, 
Both kinds of imputation are held in fact ; but the 
distinction was not made before the seventeenth 
century. Participation is assumed as the ground 





* [The terminology immediate or antecedent, and medi- 
ate or consequent imputation, is traced by Turretin (Instit., 
Pars I. p. 556, Locus LX. de peccato, Qu. X.) to Joshua de 
la Place, of Saumure 1596-1655), who was charged with in- 
venting it to evade the force of the synodical decision of 
Gharenton, 1645. Augustine and the Reformers did not 
use it, and hence there has been some dispute as to the side 
on which to place them.) 
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of imputation. Nati e corruption is itself sin, and 
likewise punishment for gui/t incurred in Adam's 
sin. Hereditary guilt coéxists with hereditary sin; 
man is condemned, both on account of the act of 
disobedience which he committed in the loins of 
Adam, and for hereditary depravity. so 

Here we must distinguish again a minor differ- 
ence relating to the order of the two kinds of im 
putation ; ’ 

(aa.) Some put immediate imputation before me- 
diate in the order of things. So Augustine and 
his strict followers in the Catholic Church, and 
the Calvinists of the Montauban school, David Pa- 
reus, Andrew Rivet,* the elder Turretin,+ and Hei- 
degger ; {—with this difference, that the Dutch and 
French Calvinists of the seventeenth century com. 
bined, with the Augustinian theory of participation, 
the federal theory of representation (see below, No. 
5); and, while still holding to both kinds of impu- 
tation, they laid the chief stress upon immediate im» 
putation—thus preparing the way for exclusive ime. 
mediate imputationism. 

(60.) Others give mediate imputation, or the im- 
putation of inherent depravity, the logical priority, 
so that Adam’s sin is imputed to us only because it 
becomes our own by propagation (to which some 
add, by actual transgression). Here belong, in all 
probability, Anselm among the schoolmen,§ Calvin, j 


* [In opposition to Placseus, and in vindication of the 
decree of the Synod of Charenton, the distinguished Pro- 
fessor Rivet, of Leyden, made a collection of passages on 
imputation from the Reformed and Lutheran Confessions, 
and prominent divines, as Calvin, Beza, Bullinger, Wolf- 
gang Musculus, Viret, Bucanus, Peter Martyr, Wolleb, 
Whittaker, Davenant, Zanchius, Olevianus, Ursinus, Pa- 
reus, Piscator, L. Crocius, Melanchthon, Chemnitz, Hune 
nius, and many others (including also Roman Catholics). 
But these testimonies are to a great extent general, and 
make no distinction between immediate and mediate impu- 
tation. The collection of Rivet is translated in part in the 
Princeton Review, vol. xi. (1839), pp. 553-579.] 

t [Turretin (1. ¢. Pars I. p. 557) defines imputation thus: 
“Impulatio vel est RES ALIEN®, vel PROPRIA. Aliquande 
imputatur nobis id quod nostrum est personaliter, quo sensu 
Deus imputat peccata peccatoribus, quos propter propria 
crimina punit, et in bonis dicitur zelus Phines illi imputas 
tus ad justitiam (Ps, evi. 31); aliquando imputatur id quod 
est EXTRA NOS, nec a nobis est prestitum, quomodo Justitia 
Christi dicitur nobis imputari, et peccata nostra ipst impus 
tantur, licet nec ipse peccatum in se habeat, nec nos justie 
tiam.”’] 

+ [The Formula consensus Helvetica, a strongly partisan 
theological Confession, drawn up in 1675 by Heidegger ot 
Zirich, at the solicitation of Turretin of Geneva, and Gerns 
ler of Basel, in opposition partly to the mediate imputa= 
tionism of La Place, asserts that the imputatio culpex is not 
the consequence, but the cause of the propagatio vitiositas 
tis, or the corruptio hereditaria, and condemns the doctrine 
of those who “sub imputationis medial et consequentis 
nomine, non imputationem duntaxat primi peccati tollunt, 
sed hereditarise etiam corruptionis assertionem gravt periculae 
objiciunt.” Arts, xxii. (in Niemeyer’s Qollect., p. 733). 
The same Confession teaches also a limited atonement, and 
verbal, even punctual inspiration; but it soon lost all au 
thority. Ebrard (Kirehen- und Dogmengeschichte, iii. p. 
556) calls it, rather too severely, the “ridiculous after-birth 
of a symbolical book,’?] 

§ [Anselm (De cone. virg., c. 7) 
demned because “‘we ourselves sinned in Adam, as we did 
not yet exist, but because we were to descend from him 
(sed quia de ilo fuluri eramus).??] 

_ ll (Calvin, on Rom. v. 17: ‘We are condemned for the 
sin of Adam not by iraputation alone, as if the punishment 
of the sin of another were exacted of us (peccato Ads nor. 
per solam imputationem damnamur, acsi alieni peccati ex= 
igeretur a nobis pena), but we bear its punishment because 
we are guilty of the sin also (quia et culpe sumus ret), in s@ 
far as our nature, vitiated in him, 1s held bound with the 
guilt of iniquity before God (quatenus scilicet et natura 
nostra in tpso vitiala iniquitatis reatu obstrincitur apud 
Deum).”” He then goes on to say, that we are ina differs 
ent manner restored to salvation by the righteousness of 
Christ, viz., not because it is in us, but it is freely given te 


says we are not con-= 
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snd Bullinger among the reformers; * and, more | head of the race, 


clearly and expressly, Stapfer and President Ed- 
wards,} who are often inaccurately quoted as medi- 
ate imputationists ; also the orthodox Lutherans of 
the seventeenth century.{ It is certain that we 
have all to bear the consequences of Adam’s sin, 
and this sin is therefore the cause of our native cor- 
ruption ; but it is not our personal guilt independ- 
ently of this corruption, and our assent to it, 

(b.) Mediate or consequent imputation makes in- 
herent depravity derived from Adam, and this alone, 
the ground of condemnation, “ Vitiositas precedit 
tmputationem.” So the Reformed schdéol of Saumur, 
in France, especially Joshua Placzus (La Place), who 
denied that the imputation of Adam’s sin was prior 
to, and independent of, inherent depravity, but who 
claimed to be in full harmony with the teaching of 
Calvin on this subject. This view, “so far as it re- 
stricts the nature of original sin to the mere heredi- 
tary corruption of Adam’s posterity, excluding the 
imputation of the first sin by which he fell,” was 
condemned by the French Reformed Synod at Cha- 
renton, near Paris, in 1645, yet without mentioning 
the name of Placzeus, who contended that he was 
not touched by this decree, since he admitted a me- 
diate imputation of Adam’s sin, consequent and de- 
pendent on corruption. 

(c.) Immediate or antecedent imputation as op- 
posed to mediate imputation, makes, on purely legal 
grounds, the sin of Adam, as the sin of the federal 


us by gratuitous imputation (gratuitam justitve imputa- 
tionem). Ebrard (Dogmatik, i., p. 512 f.) and Hodge (on 
Romans, p. 234) represent Calvin as a mediate imputation- 
ist; the former assenting, the latter dissenting. Calvin 
and the Reformed Confessions draw no line of demarcation 
between original sin imputed and original sin inherent. 
Calvin always guards against the supposition that we are 
condemned by an arbitrary imputation of a foreign act 
personal to Adam.] 

* [Ebrard says, l. c. i. p. 513: “ Bullinger knows of such 
@ reatus only which takes place in consequence of the cor- 
ruptio or utiositas, but not of a reatus which is the cause 
of the innate vitiositas. This would be likewise mediate 
imputation only. But compare the passages of Bullinger 
quoted by Rivet, 1. ¢.]J 

t [The aim of Edwards, in his treatise on Original Sin, 
written against the Arminian, Dr. John Taylor, of Nor- 
wich, was to show that itis no absurd or impossible thing 
for “the race of mankind: truly to partake of the sin of the 
first apostasy, so that this, in reality and propriety, shall 
become /hei7 sin; and therefore the sin of the apostasy is 
not theirs merely because God imputes it to them, but it is 
truly and properly theirs (by virtue of a real union between 
the root and the branches of mankind, established by the 
Author of the universe), and on that ground God imputes 
it to them” (Works, ii. p. 559). He says, moreover, that 
the arguments which prove the depravity of nature, estab- 
lish also the imputation of Adam’s first sin, and that both 
are included in the usual conception of original sin, ‘‘ The 
first depravity of heart, and the imputation of that sin [of 
Adam], are both the consequences of that established union 
between Adam and his posterity]; but yet in such order, 
that the evil disposition is jirst, and the charge of guilt con- 
sequent, as it was in the case of Adam himself” (p. 544). 
Then, in a foot-note, he quotes with approbation a long 
extract from Stapfer’s 7'heologia Polemica, to the effect that 
the mediate and the immediate imputation are inseparable, 
and that one should never be considered without the other. 
Dr. Shedd, History of Christian Doctrine, ii. p. 163, seems 
to hold the same view. Edwards speaks, however, of im- 
putation only incidentally ; his main object was to defend 
the doctrine of native depravity by the theory of identity ; 
i. @., a divinely constituted oneness of Adam and his race, 
by which his posterity should be born in his moral image, 
whether good or bad, according to the law that like begets 


ke. 

{lhe Lutherans held that the ¢mputatio is IMMEDIATA : 
in quantum eastitimus adhuc in Adamo (quia Adam repre- 
sentative fuit totum genus humanum) ; MEDIATA: mediante 
peccato original inhxrente, in quantum in proprtis perso- 
nis et individualiter consideramur. The first is mediated 
through the second. (omp. Luthardt, Compendium der 
Dogmatik, p. 114 (2d ei. 1866),] 








the only and exclusive groand of 
condemnation independentiy of, and prior to, native 
depravity and personal transgression; so that he. 
reditary guilt precedes hereditary sin, and not vices 
versd. This exclusive immediate imputationism is 
held by Calvinists of the supralapsarian and federal 
school, and gives up the Augustinian ground of par- 
ticipation. See below, No. (5.) (6). In antagonism 
to this view, the New School theology of New Eng- 
land has departed to the opposite extreme of reject. 
ing imputation under any form. (See No. 6.) 

(5.) The federal theory of a vicarious represen- 
tation of manzind by Adam, in virtue of a covenant 
made with him, It arose in Holland in the seven- 
teenth century, simultaneously with the development 
of representative federal government, and gained 
advocates among Calvinistic or Presbyterian divines 
in France, England, Scotland, and the United States, 
It supposes a (one-sided, wovozdeveov) contract or 
covenant of the sovereign Creator with the first 
man, called the covenant of works ( fedus operum, 
Jedus nature), as distinct from the covenant of 
grace ( feedus gratic), to the effect that Adam should 
stand a moral probation on behalf of all his de- 
scendants, so that his act of obedience or disobedi- 
ence, with all its consequences, should be judicially 
imputed to them, or accounted theirs in law. Adam’s 
position is compared to the relation of a representa- 
tive to his constituents, or rather, of a guardian to 
his wards, since in thig case the wards were not con- 
sulted, and did not even exist at the time of his 
appointment. The transaction must be resolved at 
last into the sovereign pleasure of God.* 

Here again we must distinguish two schools: 

(a.) The Augustino-federal school is a combina. 
tion, and superadds the federal scheme on the real- 
istic basis of participation, so that imputation is 
made to rest on moral as well as legal grounds. 
This was the view of the founders and chief advo- 
cates of the federal theory, Cocceius (originally John 
Koch, or Cook, born at Bremen, 1608, died as pro- 
fessor at Leyden, 1669), Burmann, Witsius, and is 
taught by the Westminster standards,+ and even in 
the Consensus Helveticus, although in this the Au- 
gustinian.idea of participation is almost absorbed by 
the idea of the covenant. 

(6.) The purely federal school (from nominal- 
istic premises, according to which the general con- 
ceptions are mere names, not things, subjective ab- 
stractions, not objective realities) denies the Adamic 
unity of the race in the realistic sense, consequently 
also all participation of Adam’s descendants in the 


* [Ree the different definitions of this fedus operum 
from the writings of Cocceius, Witsius, Heidegger, &c., in 
Heppe’s Dogmatik, pp. 204 ff. It is called feedus pove- 
mAevpov, quia untus tantum partis dispositione et pro- 
missione constat, as distinct from a fedus mutuwum or Sie 
mAevpov. There is no Scripture proof whatever for such 
a primal covenant. The solitary passage quoted, Hosea vi. 
7: ‘For they”? (Ephraim and Judah) “like men” (not, 
‘like Adam”) *‘ have transgressed the covenant,”’ refers to 
the Mosaic covenant, Even Turretin (Inst. theol. elenchtice, 
Pars I. p. 519, of the Edinb. and N. Y. ed., 1847) admits 
that it is inconclusive, and may be explained of the incon- 
stancy of men, “ut dicantur transgresst foeedus sicut homi« 
nes facere solent, qui sua natura vani, levesque sunt eb 
Sidem sxpe fallunt.’?] ; i 

+ (On the Westminster divines, see Baird, Elohim Re 
vealed, pp. 39 ff., and especially the learned articles of Dr. 
Landis in the Danville Review for 1861-62.] 

t [Art. X.: “ Sicut Deus fedus operum cum Adamo iniwit 
non lantum pro ipso, sed etiam in tpso, ut CAPITE ef STIEPR, 
cum toto genere humano,.. . ita Adamus tristi Preey ts 
non sibi duntazxat sed toti etiam humano generi, ... bona 
in fodere promissa perdidit.”” Orsap. also the passaged 
quoted by Heppe, l. c. pp. 228 £.) 
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act of the primal apostasy; yet it holds that, by 
virtue of his federal headship on the ground of a 
sovereign arrangement, his sin and guilt are justly, 
directly, and immediately imputed to them. The 
imputation of Adam’s sin, and in the same way also 
the imputation of Christ’s righteousness or justifica- 
tion, is thus made a purely forensic process, which 
affects our legal relation, but by no means our moral 
character. 

This forensic theory of imputation, which ex- 
cludes participation in Adam’s sin, dates from the 
time of Turretin, in the latter part of the seven- 
teenth century,* and is upheld by a number of Cal- 
vinistic divines in England and America, but has no 
advocate of note, as far as I know, among modern 
Continental divines. + ' : 
Legal representation seemed to offer an easier 
vindication of Divine justice than the Augustinian 


* [Turretin, like Heidegger, holds indeed to a double unity 
of the race with Adam, a natural or real, and a federal or 
forensic, but he evidently lays the chief stress upon the 
latter, and prepares the way for giving up the former. He 
says (in his Institutes, first published in 1688, Pars I. p. 557, 
Qu. XI): “ Adamus duplici vinculo nobiseum junctus est: 
(1.) Naruraut, quatenus pater est, et nos ejus filii ; (2.) Po- 
LITICO A¢ FORENSI, quatenus fut princeps et caput represen- 
talivum totius generis humani. Fundamentum ergo impu- 
tationis non est tantum communio naturalis, que nobis cum 
Adamo intercedit—alias omnia ipsius peccata deberent nobis 
imputari—sed PRECIPUE MORALIS ef FEDERALIS, per quam 
Factum est, ut Deus cum illo, ut cum nostro capite, faedus 
pepigertt. Unde Adamus se habuit in illo peccato, non ut 
PERSONA PRIVATA, Sed ut PUBLICA ¢ REPRESRNTATIVA quite 
onines suos posteros in actione tlla repreeseniavit, cujus pro- 
inde demeritum ad omnes pertinet.”” In Qu. XII. he quotes 
with approbation from Augustine, “in dllo uno multi unus 
homo erant,” adding, by way of explanation, ‘ wnttate non spe- 
cifica vel numerica, sed partim UNITATE ORIGINIS, guia omnes 
ez uno sunt sanguine, partim UNITATE REPRZSENTATIONIS, 
ee unus omnium personam representabut, ex ordine Dei.?? 

n Qu. XVL,, pp. 558 f., he establishes his view from Rom. y. 
12-14 He says of mévres juwaprov correctly, that it cannot 
mean the habit of sin, nor inherent corruption, but actual 
sin committed in the past (peccolwm aliquod actuale, tdque 
preteritum), which can be no other than the sin of Adam 
itself (quod non poles aliud esse, quam ipsum Adami pecca- 
tum); butthen he turnsit into the meaning of representative 
sinning: “ Ergo co peccante cENSENYUR el tpsi peccasse,”? 
He proves this from the analogy of Christ: “In Christo 
justi constituimur per justitie imputationem : ergo et pec- 
catores in Adamo per peccati ipsius impu'ationem.” This 
is precisely the exegesis of Dr. Hodge, except that Turre- 
tin translates éf’ @, with Augustin, iz quo (viz., Adamo), 
while Hodge, more correctly, takes it as a conjunction. } 

t [Drs. Ridgely, Doddvidge, Watts, and Cunningham, 
of Scotland (in his Historical Theology, Bdinb., 1863, vol. i., 
p. 515, and in his Reformers and the Theology of the Refor- 
mation, Kdinb., 1862, pp. 371 ff.), are counted on this side. 
Dr. Hodge, of Princeton, is the ablest advocate of imme- 
diate forensic imputationism. He states it (on Romans, 
p. 279) as follows: “The doctrine of imputation is clearly 
taught in this passage (Rom. v.). This doctrine does not 
include the idea of a mysterious identity of Adam and 
his race, nor that of a transfer of the moral turpitude of 
his sin to his descendants, It does not teach that his 
offence was personally or properly the sin of all men, or 
that his act was, in any mysterious sense, the act of his 
posterity. Neither does it imply, in reference to the right- 
eousness of Christ, that His righteousness becomes person- 
ally and inherently ours, or that His moral excellence is in 
any way transferred from Him to believers. The sin of 
Adam, therefore, is no ground to us of remorse; and the 
righteousness of Christ is no ground of self-complacency in 
those to whom it is imputed, This doctrine merely teaches 
that, in virtue of the union, representative and natural, 
between Adam and his posterity, hia sin is the ground of 
their condemnation—that is, x their subjection to penal 
evils—and that, in virtue of the union between Christ and 
His people His righteousness is the ground of their justifi- 
cation. This doctrine is taught almost in so many words in 
vers. 12, 15-19. It is so clearly stated, so often repeated or 
assumed, and so formally proved, that very few commenta- 
tors of any class fail to acknowledge, in one form or an- 
other, that it is me doctrine of the Apostle.” The last is 
& mistake, as we have shown in the Exeg. Notes. Dr. 
Hodge’s hostility to the realistic Augustinian view pro- 
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view.* It involves, undoubtedly, an element of 
truth, but, if detached from the idea of moral par. 
ticipation, it resolves itself into a mere legal fiction, 
and greatly enhances the difficulty of the problem 
by removing the best reason for imputation. For 
how can an infinitely just and holy God punish 
countless millions of human beings simply and sole- 
ly for the sin of another, in which they had no part 
whatever? The passage, Hzek. xviii. 14, where 
God rebukes the Israelites for using the proverb of 
the sour grapes, which Julian of Eclanum and his 
sympathizers have quoted ad nauseam against the 
Augustinian theory, returns here with double force. 
The analogy of forensic justification is not to the 
point, for the righteousness of Christ is not imputed 
to the impenitent sinner, but only on the subjective 
condition of faith, by which Christ is apprehended 
and made our own. Justification presupposes re- 
generation, or an action of the Holy Spirit, by which 
He creates repentance of our sins and trust in Jesus 
Christ, and makes us one with Him. By “ being in 
Christ” is meant, not merely a nominal, putative, or 
constructive relation, but a real, substantial union ; 
so also our “being in Adam,” by which the other 
relation is illustrated, is real and vital. This anal- 
ogy, therefore, leads to the opposite conclusion, that 
moral participation, either potential or personal, or 
both, must be the ground of the imputation of 
Adam’s sin, 

(6.) The New School Calvinists of New England 
(since the days of the younger Edwards), in radical 
opposition to Princeton, reject imputation altogether ; 
but maintain that the sinfulness of the descendants 
of Adam results with infallible certainty (though not 
with necessity) from his transgression ; the one class 
holding to hereditary depravity, prior to sinful choice, 
the other class teaching (with Dr. N. W. Taylor, of 
New Haven) that the first moral choice of all is uni- 
versally sinful, yet with the power of contrary choice, 
This is a peculiar modification of the Pelagian con- 
ception of liberwm arbitrium, but differs from it in 
making a nice distinction between natural ability and 
moral inability. + 

(7.) The srw1-PgLagtan, and the cognate ARMIN- 
IAN theories (of which the former, since the fifth cen- 
tury, has gained large influence in the Latin, the lat. 
ter, since the seventeenth century, in a considerable 
portion of the Reformed Churches, and was adopted 
by the Wesleyan Methodists), though by no means 
explicit and uniform on this point, agree in that they 
admit the Adamic unity, and the disastrous effects 
of the primal apostasy upon the whole posterity of 
Adam, but regard the native or hereditary corrup- 
tion not properly as sin and guilt exposing us to just 
punishment, but only as an evil, an infirmity, mala. 
dy, and misfortune, for which the most benevolent 
God provided a sufficient remedy for all. Zwingli 
taught a similar view, and distinguished original sin 
as a moral defect or disease (he called it, in the 
Swiss dialect, Bresten) from sin proper. Semi-Pela- 
gianism holds a medium position between Pelagian- 


ceeds, I think, from a misunderstanding. He does not dise 
tinguish between a virtual or potential, and a personal or 
individual coéxistence and codgency of the race in Cae 
Augustine taught the former only ; the latter is impossible 
and absurd, unless we hold it in the form of preéxistence, 
which Augustine expressly rejects. ] 

* [Watts, as quoted by Prof. Fisher, 1. ¢. p. 506, naively 
confesses that he would ‘gladly renounce this theory if he 
could find any other way to vindicate Providence, | 

t (Comp. Stuart and Barnes on Rom. v.; Prof. Geo. P, 
Fisher, ‘The Princeton Review on the Theology of Dr. N 
W. Taylor,” in the New Hnglander for April, 1868,] 
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Ism and Augustinianism; Arminianism wavers be- 
tween semi-Pelagianism and Calvinism; both may, 
according to the elastic nature of compromises, lean 
now more to the one, now to the other extreme ; 
employing at times the Augustinian phraseology, but 
putting, after all, a different interpretation upon it. 

The stationary anthropology and hamartiology of 
the Greek Church occupies a similar position, but it 
never passed through the mill of Western contro- 
a and remains to this day theologically incom- 
plete. 


Most evangelical divines of the present day are di- 
vided between the Augustinian or realistic, the federal 
or forensic, and the Arminian theories, or they look 
for a still more satisfactory solution of the difficult 
problem by a future Augustine, who may be able to 
advance, from a deeper study of the Scriptures, the 
knowledge of the Church, and reconcile what now 
seem to be irreconcilable contradictions. It should 
‘be remembered that the main difficulty lies in the fact 
itself—the undeniable, stubborn, terrible fact—of the 
universal dominion of sin and death over the entire 
Trace, infants as well as full-grown sinners. No sys- 
tem of philosophy has ever given a more satisfactory 
‘explanation than the great divines of the Church. 
Outside of the Christian redemption, the fall, with 
its moral desolation and ruin, remains an impenetra- 
ble mystery. But immediately after the fall appears, 
in the promise of the serpent-bruiser, the second 
Adam, and throws a bright ray df hope into the 
gloom of despair. In the fulness of the time, accord- 
ing to God’s own counsel, He appeared in our nature, 
to repair the loss, and to replace the temporary reign 
of sin by the everlasting reign of superabounding 
grace, which never could have been revealed in all 
its power without the fall.* The person and work 
of the second Adam are the one glorious solution of 
the problem of the first, and the triumphant vindi- 
cation of Divine justice and mercy. This is the 
main point for all practical purposes, and in this, at 
least, all true Christians are agreed.—P. 8. ] 

3. [In Lange, No. 2.] Criticism of the Augus- 
tinian doctrine of Sin and Grace. Augustine, in 
his controversy with Pelagius, has undoubtedly ex- 
pressed and defended the Church’s sense of religious 
truth, and thereby become a rich source of blessing 
to Western Christendom. It cannot be denied, 
however, that the theologico-dogmatical expression 
of his sense of truth—especially his doctrine of 
original sin—far transcends the Scriptural bounds, 
and has done harm by its erroneous features, Au- 
gustine has not only supported, but also obstructed 
the Reformation. His explanation of ép « in ver. 
12, which has obscured the exegesis of this passage 
even in Meyer (not to speak of Tholuck and Philip- 
pi), is of itself a sufficient testimony of this. See 
the Hxeg. Notes. It sets aside the formal freedom 


* (This idea has found familiar expression in devotional 
lines such as those of Watts : 
*¢ Tn Christ the tribes of Adam boast 
More blessings than their father lost.” 
Bishop Ken (Christian Year, Sunday next before Easter) : 
66 What Adam did amiss, 
Turned to our endless bliss 5 
O happy sin, which to atone, 
Drew Filial God to leave his Throne!” 


&. 1. Hillhouse : 
“‘ arth has a joy unknown in heaven— 
The new-born peace of sin forgiven ! 
Tears of such pure and deep delight, 
Ye angels! never dimmed your sight,’’] 








which remains even within the material bondage 
and slavery, and which, under the power of sin, be 
comes a lowforvew of death by means of unbelief 
but, under the exercise of the gratia prevenieng 
becomes a dow Povey of the marks of salvation by 
means of faith. It thus destroys or weakens the 
ethical signification of the AonPaver itself [comp, 
vers. 11 and 17, and JVotes] in the interest of the 
Augustinian dogmatics. The biblical doctrine of 
original sin is distinguished from the Augustinian 
mainly in the following respects; 

(a.) The Bible teaches an ethico-physical fall of 
the human race from Adam, as a fall in principle s 
Augustine, a physico-ethical fall of the human race 
in Adam, as a completed fact.* Therefore Augus 
tine ignores the distinction between the inheritance 
of the propensity and curse of sin, or of death— 
which inheritance oppresses all who are Adamically 
begotten—and the ethical appropriation of the cor- 
ruption. 

(6.) With Augustine, the ideal and potential con- 
dition of condemnation—that is, the condemnable- 
ness of men, apart from redemption—coincides with 
a judicially completed condition of condemnation ; 
therefore, with him, redemption is properly a new 
creation. 

(c.) With Augustine, the exercise of grace, of 
the Logos, and of the Spirit of God, is theocratically 
and ecclesiastically bound and limited ; his Christ is, 
in substance, not greater than the extent (rayon) of 
the Church ; therefore he does not perceive the gra- 
dations of the hereditary blessing and of the heredi- 
tary curse within the general corruption of mankind, 
and still less the significance of the antithesis in 
chap. ii. 14, 15, within the whole world. His accep- 
tation of mere gradations of evil downwardly, is in 
contradiction with his own system. 

(d.) A consequence of this extreme view of 
original sin is his extreme view of the government 
of grace. He had in mind, probably, the great re-- 
ligious truth of the ethical irresistibility of all-con- 
quering love; but in his theological system he gave 
it a fatalistic character in opposition to formal free- 
dom, 

(e.) Because, with him, the ideal and potential 
condemnation of all is aggravated into an actual con- 
dition of condemnation, he has also—in consequence 
of the fact that only a part of humanity within the 
ecclesiastical pale of this world believe and are 
saved—limited the extent of the effects of the ideal 
and potential dvxotmya, or righteous act of Christ ; 
while Paul teaches that the dvxatwwa has come zig 
duxotmov Goi upon all men. 

[There is considerable force in these objections 
to the Augustinian system which apply @ fortiori to 
Calvinism. But they cannot diminish the great 
merits of the African father, who searched the prob- 
lem of sin more profoundly than any divine before 
or after him, He was right in teaching the (virtual 
or potential) fall of the whole race in Adam, and the © 
sinfulness of our natwre, or depraved will, as the 
source of all sinful volitions, words, and acts. But 
he did not take into sufficient account that there is 
a Divine zegeovg and avoy7, which hold the arm 
of God’s éeyy, and suspend the full and final exe 
cution of the well-deserved judgment, until men 
make the fall of Adam their personal, individual act, 
and reject the offer of redemption (comp. tie re- 
marks on Rom. iii. 24, 25, p. 184). Hence Augus 


® (Comp., however, my remarks on pp. 178 and 192.) 
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tine consigns even all unbaptized children to condem- 
nation, although in the mildest form (De pece. orig., 
c. 86: “Infans perditione punitur, quia pertinet 
ad massam perditionis.” Enchir., «. 93: “ Mitissi- 
ma sane omnium pena erit eorum, qui preter pec- 
eatum quod originale traxerunt, nullum insuper sd- 
diderwnt.”) In this respect even the strictest Ual- 
vinistic divines of our age decidedly dissent from 
him, and are disposed to hold that all children who 
die in infancy, whether baptized or not, will be 
saved by the infinite mercy of God. This charitable 
belief and hope has a strong support in the uni¥er- 
sal sufficieacy of the atonement, and especially in 
the words of our Saviour concerning little children, 
spoken without qualification or limitation (Matt. xix. 
14; Mark x. 14). There can be no salvation with- 
out Christ, even for children; but God is not bound 
to the use of His own appointed means, by which the 
benefits of Christ are ordinarily applied to men.— 
I 1Sh 

ny On the question why Hve is not the one 
human being by whom sin came into the world (Pe- 
lagius and Ambrosiaster have really held that Eve is 
meant),* cumpare, in addition to the Hxeg. Notes, 
Tholuck, p. 216. 

5. The Apostle does not speak here of the jirst 
origin of sin, or of the fall of Satan, as Christ does, 
John viii. 44, Although the doctrine of the devil 
is by no means wanting in his writings, it does 
not stand out very prominently. He here speaks 
merely of the entrance of sin into our human world 
from an unknown world beyond this, where it is 
assumed that it already existed in personified form. 
Now, this human world is neither the whole uni- 
verse, nor merely human nature, but the human race 
in connection with the earth and the cosmic nature 
as far as it is organically connected with man (see 
2 Peter iii. 10, and other passages), The personifi- 
cation of sin and of death exhibits both as (pseudo- 
formative) principles which have pervaded the organ- 
ism of the human world, but under the ethical con- 
ditions under which they can alone become thoroughly 
dominant. The individual man, in his organie na- 
ture, is connected with humanity, but as an individ- 
ual intellectual being he has an existence in himself. 
Pelagius denied the former, while Augustine has 
largely ignored the latter. The organic connection 
implies the propagation of the sinful propensity and 
guilt, according to John iii. 6, as well as according 
to chaps. vi—viii. of this Epistle. In the broader 
sense, Christ also stood in the organic connection of 
humanity as the Son of Man, but only in the histori- 
cal sense. Therefore He bore the burden of hu- 
manity for its reconciliation. 

6. Paul calls the sin of Adam zagafacue, 
as the transgression of the Divine commandment 
standing clearly before hin; zagamtwuwo, as 
the sin which resulted ina fall; aucotynuc, as 
a starting-point of many sins; maowzon, as dis- 
obedience to the known will of God. These designa- 
tions and statements set aside such theories on the 
origin of sin as that of J. Miiller (that there was a 
previous or timeless fill of the human souls), and 
that of R. Rothe (that sin was the original, abnormal 
condition of humanity proceeding from their mate- 
rial constitution). 


7. The relation of sin to death, Sin is death, 


ee es SCs 

[Pelagius, in his superficial commentary on Romans, 

pee in the works of Jerome and Augustine, explains 
evos avOpumou: per unum haminem Evam.?—P, 8.]} 








says John (1 John iii, 14, 15); sin bringeth forth 
death, says James (chap. i, 15); sin has, as its wages 
or punishment, death as a consequence, says Paul 
(Rom. vi. 28). This is all the same relation, but 
from different points of view. The physical dying 
of the creature in itself is not thereby meant, but 
the perishableness of the creature is increased by 
ethical or spiritual death (Rom. viii.) ; and the origi. 
nal transformation destined for man (2 Cor, v. 1 ff} 
has, by sin, become fearful death, in connection with 
corruption and the gloom of Sheol. Therefore 
Death itself is conquered by the death of Christ, be- 
cause its sting is taken from it (1 Cor. xv. 51, 56), 
The ethical character of death and the salvation of 
the redeemed from death are brought to light not only 
in the resurrection, but also in the revelation of the 
original transformation at the end of the world (1 
Cor. xv. 51); while the ungodly, in spite of the gen. 
eral resurrection, are subject to the second death 
(Rev. ii. 11; xx. 6, &.). 

8. In the period between Adam and Moses, death 
appeared to be merely the order of nature, because 
the paradisaical law had disappeared from knowledge 
by the fall, and the Mosaic law had not yet appeared. 
Nevertheless, sin was also at that time the causality 
of death, but not as transgression in the light of legal 
knowledge. The concealed sin against the law dwell- 
ing in all men (chap. ii. 14, 15) was, indeed, attest. 
ed by the manifest, tyrannical, and terrible dominion 
of death. Sin, says Paul, is not imputed where 
there is no law—that is, not fully settled until the 
law. But since it is with the gospel that the full 
significance of the law becomes clear, it follows that 
condemnation can only come with final hardening of 
the heart against the gospel. 

9. Adam and Christ appear here as principles of 
the old and new humanity, of the first and second 
zeon, so far as their posterity is determined by their 
life. Yet it is not Adam in himself who is the prin- 
ciple of sin and death, but Adam in his deed—his 
disobedience. From the nature of sin, the disobe- 
dience (7agaxo7) cannot coincide in him with per- 
sonality. In Christ, on the contrary, personality 
and the obedience (tzaxo7) are one. In reference 
to personal issue, Adam is the natural ancestor of 
the whole human race. Christ is the spiritual found- 
er of the whole human race. Both constitute to- 
gether a harmonious antithesis in historical conse- 
quence (1 Cor. xv. 45). But they represent the 
principal antithesis in so far as sin and death pro. 
ceeded from one (through him), and righteousness 
and life from the other. The Apostle sets forth 
these antitheses in a series of parallels, in which, 
first, their homogeneousness comes into consideras 
tion (the through one, the organic development), and 
second, the dissimilarity (the m ch more on Christ's 
part); then the removal of sin by grace, and the 
triumph of the new principle (so far as by means of 
the law it makes sin itself serviceable to its glory). 
On the construction of these antitheses, compare the 
general groundwork of the Hveg. Notes. 

10. While doctrinal theology has ascribed to the 
Jaw a threefold use or purpose (bar or bridle, mirror, 
rule—Ziigel, Spiegel, Regel), the Apostle seems here 
to add a wsus guartus, or rather primus, in so far aa 
he says that the law must have brought sin to full 
manifestation and development. This thought is not 
altogether included in the use of the mirror (see tha 
Fxeg. Notes), but it is most intimately connected 
with it. As the knowledge of sin must come by 
the law, so also the revelation, the bringing of rin te 
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light, must come by the law. The law has not pro- | sage from Dr. Richard Clerke 


duced real inward sin, but, like a chemical element, 
it has introduced a fermenting process into human- 
ity, in which human nature and sinfulness seem to 
be identical ; and by this means the external mani- 
festation of sin is finished, in order to render possi- 
ble its distinction and separation from human nature 
itself, The holiness of this effect is properly under- 
stood when we distinguish properly between the in- 
ward sin and its outward realization, its phase, in 
which the judgment has already commenced. Hence 
it is clear that the use of the law is the effecting of 
the knowledge of sin. The manifestation of sin for 
bringing to pass the knowledge of sin, comes by the 
law. The law, as letter, has completed the develop- 
ment of sin; the law, as the word of the Spirit, has 
brought the perfect knowledge of sin. 

11. Although Paul, in this section, has mostly 
contrasted the many on the one side with the many 
on the vther—because this expression makes more 
apparent the grandeur of the fundamental develop- 
ments from the one—he yet declares definitely, in 
ver. 18, that the dvxatwuc of the one Christ is avail- 
able for all men, with the tendency to become for 
them the dixcinae Swfje. 

12, The Apostle makes prominent in many ways 
the great preponderance of the antitheses of grace 
over the theses of sin. The author of sin becomes 
to him a nameless being, who is opposed by God 
in His grace, and by the man Jesus Christ as the per- 
sonal gift of grace. Sin itself falls immediately into 
the zeiwa, and meets the zetaxouue. But the work 
of grace breaks through many offences, as if invited 
and augmented by them, like a mountain stream 
from the rocky cliff; and the dominion of death on 

- one side is only a measure of the much more power- 
ful revelation of grace on the other. But the so- 
called azoxuatadstaorc, aS a necessary, natural result 
‘of salvation, is no more declared in the wevtec of 
ver. 15, than the expression o¢ zroA/oé is designed to 
abridge the universality of grace. The ethical part 
of the organized process, the awfavew on one or 
the other side, is opposed to such a conclusion, 
Nevertheless, it is the Apostle’s aim to glorify the 
unfathomableness, immeasurableness, and illimitable- 
ness of the stream of grace, and its absolute and uni- 
versal triumph in the history of the world. 

[“Sin reigns in death, grace reigns unto life.” 
On this, Dr. Hodge remarks (p. 279): “That the 
benefits of redemption shall far outweigh the evils 
of the fall, is here clearly asserted. This we can in 
a measure comprehend, because, (1.) The number 
of the saved shall doubtless greatly exceed the num- 
ber of the lost. Since the half of mankind die in 
infancy, and, according to the Protestant doctrine, 
are heirs of salvation; and since, in the future state 
of the Church, the knowledge of the Lord is to 
cover the earth, we have reason to believe that the 
lost shall bear to the saved no greater proportion 
than the inmates of a prison do to the mass of the 
community. (2.) Because the eternal Son of God, 
by His incarnation and mediation, exalts His people 
to a far higher state of being than our race, if un- 
failen, could ever have attained. (3.) Because the 
benefits of redemption are not to be confined to the 
human race. Christ is to be admired in His saints. 
ft is through the Church that the manifold wisdom 
of God is to be revealed, throughout all ages, to 
principalities and powers. The redemption of man 
is to be the great source of knowledge and blessed- 
ness to the intelligent universe.”—TI add a fine pas- 


| For God’s goodness cannot be exhausted. 
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(Sermon on Titus ii 
11, quoted by Ford): ‘‘ Grace will not be confined, 
He is 
dwes in omnes, saith the Apostle, rich enough for 
all (x. 12). It is an excellent attribute, which ia 
given him by St. James, zodvetioziayyvoc [in some 
MSS., but the usual reading in James v. 11 is zodt 
oniayyvoc.—P. 8.] In God’s mercy, there is both 
ev and zodv: it is both free and rich; both gra 
tiosa et copiosa (Ps. cxxx.), both bountiful and plen- 
tiful: not only zegrocevovon, bursting forth round 
about, round about all ages, round about all nations, 
round about all sorts, but tzeemeoucostiovon (ver. 
20), surrounding all those rounds, and with surplus 
and advantage overflowing all. I say, not only 
mheovetouon, an abounding grace, abounding unte 
all, to the whole world, but tzeomizovatovoe (1 
Tim. i. 14), a grace superabounding ; that, if there 
were more worlds, grace would ‘bring salvation’ 
even unto them all. St. Paul’s own parallel shall 
end this point (1 Tim. ii. 4). It is God’s will that 
‘all men should be saved.’ ”—P. 8.] 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


What follows from the comparison of Adam with 
Christ? 1. That by the one Adam, sin, death, con- 
demnation, and the dominion of death have come; 
2. But by the one Christ, life, righteousness, and the 
dominion of grace have come upon all men (vers, 
12-21).—Sin and death passed upon all (vers. 12— 
14).—Sin as the cause of death: 1. Original sin; 
2. Sins of commission (ver. 12).—They too have 
sinned who have not committed the same transgres- 
sion as Adam ; comp. chap. ii. 12 (ver. 14).—All sin 
is transgression of the law, but not in the same way 
(ver. 14).—Adam is a figure of Him that was to 
come (ver. 14).—Man a figure of the Son of Man’ 
(ver. 14).—The first and second Adam: 1. Resem- 
blance; 2. Difference (vers. 14-19).—The differ- 
ence between sin and gift. It consists herein: 1. 
That, through the sin of one, many have died, but 
that, on the other hand, God’s grace and gift have 
freely abounded unto many; 2. By one man’s sin 
many have become condemned, but one gift has 
abounded from many offences to righteousness; 3. By 
the sin of the one, death has reigned over many, but 
by the one Jesus Christ will many still more rejoice 
in the dominion of life (vers. 15—17).—The sole man 
Jesus Christ; not only (1.) one, but also (2.) the 
only one of His character (ver. 15).—Yet how differ- 
ent are the fruits of sin and righteousness! 1. The 
fruit of the former is condemnation; 2. The fruit 
of the latter is justification of life (ver. 18).—As 
condemnation is come unto all men, so also is justi- 
fication of life (ver. 18).—The universality of Divine 
grace brought to pass by the righteousness of Christ 
(ver. 18).—The different effects of Adam’s disobe- 
dience and Christ’s obedience (ver. 19).—For what 
purpose did the law enter? 1. Not merely to make 
sin prominent; but, 2. To bring it to a crisis; and 
so, 8. To prepare for grace by Jesus Christ our Lord 
(vers. 20, 21). 

Lurner: As Adam has corrupted us with foreien 
sin without our fault, so has Christ saved us with 
foreign grace without our merit (ver. 14).—Notice 
that he speaks here of original sin, which has come 
from Adam’s disobedience ; therefore every thing ia 
sinful which pertains to us (ver. 18).—As Adam’é 
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sin has become our own, so has Christ’s righteous- 
hess become our own (ver. 19). 

BexceL: God’s gift is grace, flowing from the 
Father upon Him, and through Him tous, 

Srarke: Believers are, by the spiritual life of 
the new birth, reigning kings over sin on earth, as 
they shall also be fellow-kings in the heaven of glory 
(ver. 17).—O universal grace of God, by which all 
may be saved by Christ! 1 Tim. ii, 4; Acts xvi. 
80, 81 (ver. 18).—A small drop of grace can calm 
and engulf the raging waves of corruption (ver. 20). 
—Cramer: As no one can deny that he is mortal, 
s0 also must no one say that he is not sinful (ver. 
14).— ova Bibl. ‘Tiib.: Sin has a mighty kingdom 
and dominion. Let nobody regard it as small and 
contemptible! Yet the kingdom of grace is much 
more mighty. The purpose of the latter is to de- 
stroy the former; where the kingdom of grace in- 
creases, the kingdom of sin declines. The former 
brings life, the latter death. 

Gertaca; There is this great difference between 
the effects of the fall and of redemption: the effects 
of the former consist in a strongly legal judgment, 
which must ensure condemnation in consequence of 
a single transgression; but. the effects of the latter 
are a free gift, which made amends not merely for 
one sin, but for all the repetitions of Adam’s trans- 
gression that have arisen from that first one; and it 
has made amends so completely, that it has really 
effected in fallen men the righteousness required by 
the law (ver. 16).—So powerfully does grace operate 
on those who have received its fulness, that they, by 

ace, become rulers in life through Jesus Christ 
Ga 17). ; 

Lisco: Mankind is united in Adam and Christ ; 
therefore the sin of Adam became the sin of all, and 
Christ’s offering became the propitiation forall. As 
every leaf of the tree suffers by disease of the root, 
80 does every one recover by its restoration ; thus it 
is with mankind in Adam and Christ (vers. 12-21). 
—Death is the great evil that was begotten by sin 
(ver. 12)—As Adam’s sin has become ours, so has 
Christ’s righteousness become ours (ver, 19). 

Rincer: This little passage is as the pillar of fire 
in the wilderness; dark and threatening toward the 
Egyptians and impenitent, but bright and clear toward 
the Israelites. This passage lightens and. thunders 
against hard sinners, who treat every thing lightly ; 
but it shines with the lovely splendor of grace upon 
penitent and anxious souls (ver, 20), 

Hevsner: The dominion of sin in the world is 
not God’s work, but man’s guilt—The universality 
of corruption should not comfort, but humiliate us: 
1, We should each be ashamed before all the rest ; 
2. We should be ashamed before the inhabitants of 
other worlds, who perhaps do not know any thing 
about sin; 38. We should so much the more bear in 
mind, that, amid the universal sinfulness, we shall 
not be the only pure ones; 4, We must therefore 
work out our salvation the more earnestly by prayer, 
and faith in Christ (ver. 12),—Adam is the natural, 
Christ is the spiritual ancestor; the former is the 
transgressor of the Divine commandment, the latter 
the fulfiller of the whole Divine law; the former is 
the cause of death and human corruption, the latter 
the author of fe, redemption, and holiness (ver. 
14).—The real ground why the operation of Divine 
grace is as universal as the sinful corruption from 
Adam, is this: that grace knows no other limits than 
those which man himself sets by unbelief (ver. 17). 
—The more man is pervaded by the knowledge of 
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his sin, the richer will be his reception of gracé 
(Luke vii. 47). 

Busser: By one upon all (vers. 12-21).-—The 
saving counsel of God has always been one and the 
same to all men, not only to the children of Abra 
ham, but to all the sons of Adam (ver. 12).—Death, 
having once stepped its foot into the world, has 
forced its way to all men (ver. 12).—Sin has become 
a natural power over persons, which cannot be dis 
lodged by the blows of any club; but grace—-which 
does not enter with compulsory power, but with the 
evangelical drawing of the word of God—is so 
powerful that it breaks the power of nature (ver. 
12).—Death reigned. Well for us that this is said 
as of aruler who is dead (ver. 17).—The new de- 
cree, ‘“ You shall live,” which is warranted by the 
empty grave of Jesus Christ, is higher and stronger 
than the old decree, ‘‘ You must die,” which is con- 
firmed by millions of graves (ver. 17).—The Apostle 
once more recapitulates the abundance of doctrine 
which he has demonstrated all along from ver. 12: 
Sin, death, grace, rightcousness, life. These five stand 
thus: grace rises highest in the middle; the two 
conquering giants, Sin and Death, at the left; the 
double prize of victory, Righteousness and Life, at 
the right; and over the buried name of Adam the 
glory of the name of Jesus blooms (ver. 21). 

ScHLEIERMACHER, on ver. 19: The effects of the 
death of the Redeemer, so far as it was a work of 
His obedience.—DricuertT: Has the Christ who died 
for us become the Christ within us?—How much 
more blessed to live under grace than under the 
law! 

Laner: Adam and Christ in the internal and 
historical life of mankind.—As all men are compre- 
hended in the fall of Adam, so, and still more, are 
they in the righteousness of Christ—As sin and 
death have assumed the appearance of personal, 
princely powers, in order to extinguish the personal 
life of mankind, so does the personal God again 
elevate men, by the glorious personality of Christ, 
to a personal life in royal freedom.—The antithe- 
sis between Adam and Christ: 1. In personal ef- 
fects (ver. 15); 2. In essential effects (ver. 16); 
8. In the destruction of the apparently personal life 
of sin, and the restoration and glorification of the 
true personal life of grace, or the false and the true 
Boovdevew (ver. 17); 4. In the final aims of both 
(ver. 18); 5. In the full manifestation of both in 
the light of the gospel (ver. 19),—The glory of God’s 
grace in the exercise of its authority. How it has 
not only, 1. Conquered sin and death; but, 2. Even 
made them of service.—The Divine art of distin. 
guishing the effect of the law.—The twofold charac. 
ter of the law: 1. Apparently a promotion of sin; 
but, 2. Really a communication of grace.—Adam, 
Moses, and Christ.—How far does Moses appear to 
stand on Adam’s side; but how far does he rather 
stand on Christ’s side ?—The twofold effect of the 
law and of legality in the history of the world.— 
The twofold curse of the law: 1. The curse of the 
law, well understood, leads to salvation; 2. The 
curse of the law, misunderstood, leads to ruin. 

[Borxirr (condensed): Every sin we commit in 
defiance of the threatenings of God is a justifying 
of Adam’s rebellion against God. Our destruction 
is in ourselves, by our actual rebellion; and at the 
great day we shall charge our sin and misery upon 
ourselves—not on God, not on Satan, not on instru. 
ments, and not on our first parents—Hunry; We 
are by Christ and His righteousness entitled to, and 
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Instated in, mcre and greater privileges than we lost 
by the offence of Adam. The plaster is wider than 
the wound, and more healing than the wound is kill- 
ing. —Scorr: Instead of perplexing ourselves about 
the incomprehensible but most righteous dispensa- 
tion of God, in permitting the entrance of sin and 
death, let us learn to adore His grace for providing 
Bo adequate a remedy for that awful catastrophe.— 
As our children have received a sinful and suffering 
nature from the first Adam, let us be stirred up by 
their pains and sorrows to seek for them the bless- 
ings of the second Adam’s righteousness and salva- 
tion.—-WesLry (Sermon on God’s Love to Fallen 
Man, Rom. v. 15): The more we deal our bread to 
the hungry and cover the naked with garments, and 
tl.e more kind offices we do to those that groan un- 

er the various ills of human life, the more comfort 
we receive even in the present world, and the great- 
er the recompense we have in our own bosom.— 
Dwicut: The subject of moral evil is too extensive 
and mysterious to be comprehended by our under- 
standing. Many things connected with it lie wholly 
beyond our reach. But where knowledge is unat- 
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tainable, it is our duty and interest to trust humbly 
and submissively to the instructions of Him who is 
the Only Wise——CiarKE: The grace of the gospel 
not only redeems from death and restores to life, bud 
brings the soul into such a relationship with God 
and into such a participation of eternal glory, as we 
have no authority to believe would have been the 
portion of Adam himself, had he even eternally re. 
tained his innocence-—Hopar; We should never 
yield to temptation on the ground that the sin te 
which we are solicited appears to be a trifle (merely 
eating a forbidden fruit), or that it is but for once, 
Remember the one offence of one man. How often 
has a man, or a family, been ruined forever by one 
sin !—Compare Isaac de la Peyrere’s Alen before 
Adam (London, 1656), in which the author attempts 
to prove that. the first men were created before 
Adam, and builds up a curious theological system 
on that supposition.—Compare also W. BuckLanp’s 
Inquiry whether the Sentence of Death pronounced 
at the Fall of Man included the Whole Animal Cre- 
ation, or was restricted to the Human Race, Lon- 
don, 1839.—J. F. H.] 





PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF CHAPTERS VI.-VII. 


After the Aposile has exhibited the antithesis 
of Adam and Christ in its principal or fundamental 
form and significance, chap. v. 12-21, he passes on 
to exhibit the same antithesis in all its conse- 
quences, first of all for believers, but then also for 
the whole world. 

The negative side of this consequence is exhibit- 
ed in chaps. vi. and vii.: The dying with Christ to 
sin and to the entire old form of life. 

The positive side is exhibited in chap. viii.: The 
new life in Christ. 

I. The first division is again divided into four 
parts, 

A. As Christians have fundamentally (objective- 
ly by the death of Christ himself, and subjectively 
through the faith sealed by baptism) died with Christ 
to sin in order to walk in newness of life, so should 
they act as those who are dead to sin. For their 
new life is an organic connection with Christ, an 
organic development; yet it is not a life subject to 
fatalistic natural necessity, but, in conformity with 
fellowship with Christ, it is a life in true freedom, as 
life after Adam has been one in false freedom, or 
the seeming freedom of hard service. It is a re- 
ligious!y or ethically organic relation ; chap. vi. 1-11. 

B. Because believers are dead to sin, they are 
free from its dominion. They should therefore take 
knowledge of the fact that they are delivered, and 
keep themselves from the bondage of sin; and in 
the power of their freedom, they should yield them- 
selves under grace to be the servants of righteous- 
ness; chap. vi. 12-23. 

GC. But their being dead to sin means also that 
they, as those who passed into newness of life, have 
received in themselves the new principle of life, 
which is righteousness, or the inward substance of 
the law. Therefore, by Christ, they are dead to the 
jaw in the narrower sense, in which they lived in 
matrimonial alliance. They should serve, not in out- 
ward ordinances, but inward principle—from the force 
of grace, the impulse of the heart; chap. vii. 1-6. 





D, But if to be dead to sin means also fo be decd 
to the law, as well as the reverse, there follows notn- 
ing therefrom contrary to the holiness of the law. 
The law, rather, was designed, by its constant opera- 
tion in awakening and increasing the conflict with 
sin, to effect the transition from the state of sin to 
the state of grace; chap. vii. 7-25. 

II. The second or positive part is thus prepared, 
The condition of believers is free from all condem- 
nation, because, in harmony with its character, it is 
a life in the Spirit of Christ. But it is a life in the 
Spirit which is prepared by the Spirit through the 
glorification of the body and the whole nature ; for 
the Spirit, as the Spirit of adoption, is the first se- 
curity for it, and the believer is certain of it before- 
hand in blessed hope; chap. viii. 

A, This life in the Spirit now demands, first of 
all, the laying off, in the conduct of the Christian, 
of all carnal lusts, which must, however, be distin- 
guished from a positively ascetic mortification of the 
body ; chap. viii, 1-10. 

B. As the Spirit of God testifies to adoption, so 
does it, as the Spirit of the risen Christ, secure the 
inheritance—that is, the renewal of the body, and 
the glorification of life; vers. 11-17. The certain- 
ty of this blessed hope is established: a. On the de- 
velopment of life in this world, vers. 18-30; 6. On 
the future or heavenly administration of the love of 
God and the grace of Christ, which make all the 
forces that apparently conflict with salvation even 
serviceable to its realization ; vers. 31-89. 

Meyer’s inscription over chaps. vi.—vili. is: “ Eth. 
ical Effects of the duzosoctvy Geov. Chap. vi. 7 
shows that the dvx., far from giving aid to immo. 
rality, is the first to exclude it, and to promote, 
restore, and vitalize virtue; and chap. viii. exhibit 
the blessed condition of those who, being justified, 
are morally free.” Tholuck: “It has been showr 
down to this point how much the Christian has re. 
ceived by that dvx. mot.; chap. i. 17. It is the 
mention of the fulness of grace called forth by the 
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power of sin, that now leads the Apostle to exhibit | with which chap, v. concluded.” The Apost'e doey 
the moral consequences of this communication of | indeed, return to the same point with which, not the 
grace, which in turn leads him further (chap. vii). | whole of chap. v. concluded, but with which chap, 
to the statement of the insufficiency of the legal] v. 11. concluded, but in a sense altogether different, 
economy; and in antithesis thereto (chap. viii.), | inasmuch as from chap. v. 12 on, the Apostle bringa 
to the moral effects of the economy of grace and| out, not merely the actual antagonism of sin and 
it’ saving issue; so that the Apostle, after am-| grace in humanity, as before, but the principial ane 
ph ying and enriching the explanations between | tagonism of the two principles in its ethical and 
chap. i. 18 and chap. v., returns to the same point | organic aspect. 





Sxconp Sxcrion.—The contradiction between sin and grace, The calling of Christians to newness of life, 
since they were translated by baptism into the death of Christ from the sphere of sin and death ints 
the sphere of the new life. 


Cuap. VI. 1-11. 


What shall we say then? Shall [May]* we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound? God forbid [Let it not be!].? How shall we, that are dead [who died] 
to sin, live any longer therein? Know ye not, that so many of us as [all we 
who]* were baptized into Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]* were baptized into his 
death? Therefore we are [were] buried with him by [through] baptism into 
death: that [in order that] like [on like] as Christ was raised up from the 
dead by [through] the glory of the Father, even [omit even] so we also should 
walk in newness of life. For if we have been planted together in [become 
united ° with]° the likeness of his death, we shall be also im [with] the likeness 
of Ais resurrection: Knowing this, that our old man is [was] crucified with 
him, that [in order that] the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve [be slaves to]* sin. For he that is dead [hath died]° is 
freed [acquitted] from sin. Now if we be dead [died] with Christ, we believe 
that we sball also live with him:'° Knowing that Christ being raised from 
the dead dieth no more; death hath no more dominion over him [dominion over 
10 him no more]. For in that [o, the death that]"’ he died, he died unto sin once 
11 [for all]: but in that [or, the life that] he liveth, he liveth unto God. Like 
wise ['Thus] reckon ye also yourselves to be [omit to be] dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our Lord [& Xz *Ijoov, in Christ 
Jesus, Omit our Lord].” 


on td (SE 


© CO -T [=>] 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—[The reading of the Rec. (¢miuevoiuer) is poorly supported. A. B.C. D. F. read érepévwpmev; adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth. The above emendation is supported by the lest 
two editors. N. K., and some cursives, have émucvopev. 

2 Ver. 2..[M% yévotro isa very forcible negative, How itshould be rendered, is perhaps a matter of taste, but 
the God forbid expresses its forcibleness as no other English phrase can. Comp. Galatians, ii. 17; p. 49, note, 

$ Ver. 3.—[The HE, V. is literally correct, but the reference seems to be to those baptized as a whole (Meyer); hence 
the emendation, which is adopted by Alford, Wordsworth, Amer. Bible Union. 

‘ Ver. 3.—[B., and a number of cursives and fathers, omit "Incodyv. The order in almost all authorities is 
Xpsorov "Incovr. 

5 Ver. 5.—[ Wordsworth renders o¥ugduror yeydvapmev: have become connate with. This is literal and exact, 
but connate would scarcely be proper in a popular version. Meyer, Lange: * zusammengewachsen, grown together. 
United (Alford, Amer. Bible Union) is adopted in lieu of a better word. The E. V.: planted together, is based on & 
wrong view of the etymology of c¥udurot. - 


6 Ver. 5.—[Jn of the E. V. is not found in the Greek. With, in both cla i j 
goat ge pee me be based on exegetical views of the verse. RES 2 TOS SON Ot ee ae 
er. 6.—["Iva, telic, in order that. The next clause is telic also; but as a different torm is chosen in Greek, it is 
better to let the simple that remain. Amer. Bibl i i jsiti J ing it indefini 
ee ee nr paca tes e Union reverses the position of in order that, that, leaving it indefinite 
8 Ver. 6 —[The verb SovAevery means, first, to be a servant, or slave, then, to serve. 
para, in this passage, makes the primary meaning more correct here, 
ons. 
® Ver. 7.—[This verse has an aorist (4mo0@avev) in the first part, and a perfect (SeSexai i 
Yet the rendering: He that died has been justified ree sin (Amer. Bible Union) does ete paren ite Se on. 
The aorist refers to something antecedent to the perfect, while the perfect states what continues to be true; hence, ia 
English, we must invert, rendering the aorist by has died, the perfect by zs acquitted. The Apostle is stating a general 
proposition, which is not theological , but legal; hence, acquitted is preferable to justified. 
uke iGo reading gvvCicopmer is found in &. B!. D. F., and is now generally adopted. Rec. : oucncomer, 
oe a -L. C.K, have cvgjowmev; which Lange considers a legal correction to the hortatory. F. has cvvgy 


h The personification of sin, 
and slaves is preferable to servants, for obvious 
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_ *4 Ver. 10.—{The grammatical 
this verse. 


uestion respecting 6 is indicated by the twe renderings given in each mem 
‘The meaning is essentially the same, whichever be adopted ut cies ‘gh 


t eter): 
19 Ver. 11.—[Hec., X88. K. L., insert elvae after vexpods pév , X!. B.C., before ; it 1s omitted in A. D. E. F. G., by 


4nost modern editors. 


18 Ver. 11.—[The E. V. is unfortunate in rendering év, through, since the point of the whole passage is, that wa 


of ». C. K. L., some versions and fathers. 
Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth.—RB.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The section chap. vi. 1-11, Survey, The death 
of Christians to sin, and their new life. 

a. The effect and demand of grace‘ death and 
life, vers. 1, 2. 

6, According to baptism, vers. 8, 4. 

e, According to the connection with Christ in 
His death and resurrection, vers. 5, 6. 

d. According to the power and import-of death, 
especially as a dying with Christ, vers. 7, 8. ; 

e. According to the power of the new life as an 
incorruptible life with Christ, vers, 9-11. 


Ver. 1. What then shall we say? The oi 
introduces the true conclusion from the previous 
verses, chap. v. 20, 21, by repelling the false con- 
clusion which might be deduced from what is said 
there. [&@zvpvévwper, the deliberative subjunctive. 
See note on Zymuev, p. 160.—P. 8.] 

Ver. 2. Let it not be [uy yévovto]. See 
chap. iii. 4, 6 [and Textwal Note °, p. 112.—P. §.]. 

How shall we who died to sin [otcuvec 
amePavouev t1 *uaotioa.}] Otrevec [de- 
cribing the quality’, as such who. Living in sin is 
utterly contradictory to the character of Christians, 
And the contradiction is very intense, not simply 
because of the aversion and repulsion between natu- 
ral death and life referred to by Rungius (see Tho- 
luck).* The Christian is specifically dead to sin; 
and the life in sin, as a definitely false life, is op- 
posed to this definite death. We have here an ex- 
pression, therefore, not merely of ‘freedom from 
all life-fellowship with sin” [so Meyer], but also of 
the positive contradiction and repulsion between sin 
and Christian life. The reality of this contradiction 
is decided, figuratively exhibited, and sacramentally 
sealed by baptism. Yet the Apostle does not sim- 
ply borrow his expression of it from baptism; but, 
rather, the death and resurrection of Christ under- 
lie the figurative meaning of baptism. 

[azeSavoper, we died (not, are dead, E. V.), 
is the historic aorist, as juaetov, v. 12, and &m:- 
Savete oly tH XovotG, Col. ii. 20; comp. Gal. ii. 
19, vouw aéi9oavor; Rom. vii. 4. The act of dying 
refers to the time of baptism, ver. 3 (Bengel, Meyer, 
Philippi, Alford, Wordsworth), which, in the Apos- 
tolic Church, usually coincided with conversion and 
justification, and implied a giving up of the former 
fife of sin, and the beginning of a new life of holi- 
ness. The remission of sin, which is divinely assured 
and sealed by baptism, is the death of sin, Sin for- 
given is hated, sin unforgiven is cherished. This, 
too, shows the inseparable connection between justi- 
fication and sanctification; and yet they are kept 
distinct: the justified is sanctified, not vice versd ; 
first we are freed from the guilt (reatus) of sin, then 
from the dominion of sin; and we are freed from 
the one in order to be freed from the other. 77 


* (Tholuck quotes from Rungius: ‘ Significat non modo 
wulgarem quandam abstinentiam a proposito peccandi, sed 
ndam avTimdbeayv, qualis est inter mortuos et vivos.”— 

° 8.) 


are alive in virtue of our union to Christ—i. ¢., in Christ Jesus. 


their conversion rather than their baptism. 





fhe Zec. adds + kvpiw yyOv, on the authority 


The words are omitted in A. B. D. F., most versions, by many fathers, 


auaotia, as far as regards sin; itis the dative 
of reference, as Gal. ii. 19; 1 Peter ii. 24; while in 
Col. ii, 20 Paul uses azo with the genitive in the 
same sense, A similar phrase is otawotodor ta 
xooww, Gal. vi. 14, to be crucified to the world, so as 
to destroy all vital connection with it, and to have 
no more to do with it, except to oppose and hate it. 
mag expresses the possibility, which is denied by 
the question (Meyer), with a feeling of indignation 
(Grotius: indignwm est si loti in lutum revolvimur), 
Cy comeyv covers the whole future. To live in sin, 
to hold any connection with it, is henceforth and 
forever incompatible with justification.—P. S.] 

Ver. 3. Know ye not [Or are ye ignorant, 
H ayvoette;|. This form of speech, like chap. 
vii. 1, is undoubtedly a reminder of something already 
known to the readers (Tholuck), yet it imparts at 
the same time a more definite consciousness and a 
fuller view of what is known. “It is very question- 
able,” says Tholuck, “‘ whether other apostles exhibit 
baptism with the same mystical profoundness as 
Paul did.” But 1 Peter iii. 17-22 is a modification 
of the same fundamental thought. So, too, 1 John 
vy. 4-6. [Paul evidently regarded baptism not merely 
as a sign, but also as an effective means of grace 
(comp. Gal. iii. 27; Col. ii. 12; Titus iii. 56; Eph. 
v. 26); else he would have reminded his readers of 
We 
must always remember, however, that in the first 
missionary age of the Church the baptism of adults 
implied, as a rule, genuine conversion—the baptiem — 
of Simon Magus being an exception.—P. §.] 

That so many of us (all we who were). 
“Ooor, quotquot. [It denotes universality, as many 
of us as, all without exception, but it is not stronger 
than ottivec, which indicates the quality, such of us 
as—P. §.] The phrase Paztitew etc retains the 
most direct figurative reference of baptism. It 
means strictly, to immerse into Christ (Riickert)— 
that is, into the fellowship of Christ. [Comp. ver. 
4: Pantione sic Gavatoyv; Gal. iii, 27: sig Xouo- 
coy éhantioGnte; Matt. xxviii. 19: ete to Ovomo, 
Alford; ‘‘ ‘Into participation of, ‘into union with’ 
Christ, in His capacity of spiritual Mastership, Head. 
ship, and Pattern of conformity.”—P.S.] The ex- 
planation of Meyer [accepted by Hodge], that it 
never means any thing else than to baptize in refer. 
ence to, with relation to, and that the more specific 
definitions must arise from the context, fails to do 
justice to this original meaning. [Comp. Lange 
and Schaff on Matthew, pp. 555 (Textual Note °), 
557, 558, 660.—P.S.] But the baptizing into the 
full, living fellowship of Christ, is, as the Apostle 
remarks, a baptism into the fellowship of His death, 
And there is implied here, according to the idea of 
a covenant, the Divine adjudication of this saving 
fellowship on the one hana, and the human obliga. 
tion for an ethical continuance of the fellowship on 
the other. The explanation of Grotius and others, 
the idea of imitation, is digressive, and weakens the 
sense. See Gal. iii. 27; Col. ii. 11; Titus iii. 5. 

Ver. 4. Therefore we were buried with 
him [cvvetagywev ovv aieg@ dua tor 
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Panationatos eig tov Gavatoy. To be 
buried is a stronger expression than to die, for the 
burial confirms death and raises it beyond doubt; it 
withdraws the dead from our sight, and annihilates 
him, as it were. The same figure in Col, ii. 12. 
The mystic ovy in ovytégouon, as also in cuvezto- 
Syjoxw, svotavgotuou, &c., signifies the 4fe-union 
of the believer with Christ; comp. the remarks ot 
Tholuck, p. 281 f—P. §.]. Buried in death; an 
oxymoron, according to which burial precedes and 
death follows, as is illustrated in the immersion into 
the bath of baptism. The analogous feature in the 
life of Christ was His rejection by the world, and 
His violent death on the cross. The expression de- 
notes not only a burial before death and for death, 
but it is likewise an expression of the decision and 
completion of death, and, finally, a reference to the 
transition from death to the resurrection. The fin- 
ished xatddvovs, as the bringing about of the ava- 
dvovg 3 Col. ii. 12.* 

Into death [cig tov Gavator]. The 
death of Christ is not merely a death of the indi- 
vidual Jesus, but the death which, in principle or 
power, comprehends all mankind, and which abso- 
lutely separates the old world and the new world. 
Therefore it must not here be particularized (Calov. : 
the declared death of sin; others give different in- 
terpretations). [Hic tov Oavatoy must be closely 
connected with Pazticuatos, baptism into the death 
of Christ for the appropriation of its full benefit, 
viz., the remission of sins and reconciliation with 
God.—P. 8.] 

In order that, as Christ was raised up 
[iva acme nyéody Xeovotos ex vexQoav 
dva tas dokys tov Ilateos, z.t.4.]. The 


* (All commentators of note (except Stuart and Hodge) 
expressly admit or take it for granted that in this verse, 
especially in ovveradnuev and Hyép9n, the ancient prevail= 
ing mode of baptism by immersion and emersion is implied, 
as giving additional force to the idea of the going down of 
the old and the rising up of the new man. Chrysostom on 
John iii., Hom. xxv. (al. xxiv., Opp., tom. vill. p. 151): 
Kadamep év tive tade, Te VdaTt KatabvdvTwy udv Tas Ke- 
adds, 0 madAatds avOpwros OdmreTat, Kal Katadis KaTw 
KpUmreTat bAws Kabdmag: eita avavevdvTwy NMaV, 6 KaLVoS 
avec. madtv, He then quotes Col. ii, 12; Rom. vi. 6. 
Bloomfield : ‘‘ There is a plain allusion to the ancient mode 
of baptism by immersion ;_on which, see Suicer’s Thes. and 
Bingham’s Antiquities.” Barnes: “It is altogether proba- 
ble that the Apostle has allusion to the custom of baptizing 
by immersion.”” Conybeare and Howson: ‘This passage 
cannot be understood, unless it be borne in mind that the 

rimitive baptism was by immersion.’”? Webster and Wil- 
inson : Doubtless there is an allusion to immersion, as 
the usual mode of baptism, introduced to show that bap- 
tism symbolized also our spiritual resurrection, é&smep 
inyéon X.’? Comp. also Bengel, Riickert, Tholuck, Meyer. 

e objection of Philippi (who, however, himself regards 
this allusion probable in ver. 4), that in this case the Apos- 
tle would have expressly mentioned the symbolic act, has 
no force in view of the daily practice of baptism. But im- 
mersionists, on the other hand, make an unwarranted use 
of this passage. Jt should be remembered, that immersion 
is not comfnanded here, but simply alluded to, and that the 
immersion, or katdédvats, is only one part of the baptismal 
act, symbolizing the going down of the old man of sin; 
and that the emersion, or avddvots, of the new man of 
righteousness, is just as essential to complete the idea, 
Hence, irrespective of other considerations, the substitu- 
tion of the onesided and secular term zmmersion for bap- 
tism, in a revision of the English Bible, would give a mere- 
ly negative view of the meaning of the sacrament. Bap- 
tism, and the corresponding verb, which have long since 
become naturalized in the English language, as much so 
as Christ, apostle, angel, &c., are the only terms to express 
properly the use of water fo1 sacred, sacramental purposes, 
and the idea of resurrection as well as of death and burial 
with Christ.{ Immersion is undoubtedly a more expressive 
form than sprinkling; yet the efficacy of the sacrament does 
not depend upon the quantity or quality of water, nor upon 
ike mode of its application.—P. S8.] ) 


¥ 


purpose of dying with Christ. The power that raised 
our Lord was the dofa of the Father. Thus the 
resurrection of Christ is traced back to the highest 
Cause. God is the Father, as Origin and Author of 
the spiritual world comprehended in Christ. Before 
the Father’s name the creature-world ascends into 
the spiritual world, and the spiritual world is con 
joined in the Son. The glory of the Father is the 
concentrated revelation of all the attributes of the 
Father in their unity, especially of His omnipotence 
(1 Cor. vi. 14; Eph. i. 19), wisdom, and goodness ; 
or of His omnipotent love in its faithfulness, and of 
His personality in its most glorious deed.* Before 
the glory of the Father the whole living world goes 
to ruin, is doomed to death, in order that the dead 
Christ may be made alive as Prince of the resurrec- 
tion. Applications of the dota to the divinity of 
Christ (Theodoret [7 otxeta Qedt7¢], and others) ; 
in gloriam patris (Beza [inadmissible on account 
of dv with the genitive] ); im paterna gloria re- 
surrexit (Castalio). 

From the dead, 2x vexoor. 
the dead is regarded as a connected sphere. 
antithesis to et¢ Gavoator. 

So we also should walk in newness of life 
[ovtwsc nat ywetc dv xnavvotyty Corns me- 
ermatiaowpey |. In newness of life ; that is, in 
anew kind and form of life, which is subsequently 
denoted as incorruptibility, and therefore also by 
implication as continual newness and perpetual re- 
newal of existence. Consequently, more than Cw7 
zou (Grotius).¢ [Meyer, Alford: ‘Not ‘a new 
life ;’—nor are such expressions ever to be diluted 
away thus.”—P.8.] Walk gives prominence to the 
practical proof of this newness in new, free conduct 
of life. 

Ver. 5. For if we have grown together 
[et yao otmputor yeyovomerv |. The ex- 
pression cimputoc, denoting originally inborn 
[innate]; born with [congenital, connate], means 
here the same as ounguns,|grown together by nature. 
[Grotius: coaluimus ; Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer: 
zusammengewachsen, verwachsen mit, concretus ; Stu- 
art: become homogeneous ; Alford: intimately and 
progressively united.—P., 8.| The expression com- 
plantati (Vulgate, Luther [E. V.: planted together]) 
goes too far, and is not justified by the language ; ¢ 
while the interpretation grafted into (Erasmus [ Cale 
vin, Hstius, Conybeare and Howson], and others) 
does not express enough here [and would require 
gupvtevtos, insititius.—P. 8.] The figure denotes 
believers as a unity of different branches in one root 
or one trunk. These characters, which are united 
in one spirit, as the grapes of a cluster, have sprung 
from one gospel or new principle of life. Thus be- 
lievers have grown into an image or analogue of the 
death of Jesus (tO 6morvmmate, dative of direc- 
tion), but not with such an analogue (Meyer, Tho. 





The world of 
Also 





* [ddga and d¥vayis are closely related ; comp. the Hoe 
brew ]¥, and 7d xpdros rijs Ségys, Col. i. 11. Meyer ex« 
aay 66€a, die glorreiche Gesammivollkommenhert Gottes.— 


t [So also Koppe, Reiche, Stuart: “Ka:véryre rhs ge Re 
I regard as a Hebraistic form, in which the first nour st:p- 
plies the place of the adjective.’ Against this dilution, 
comp. Winer, p. 211, Meyer and Alford in loc. The ab 
stract noun Kawwdrys gives greater prominemce to the quale 
ity of newness, which is the chief point here; comp. 9 
Thess. ii. 11; 1 Tim. vi. 17.—P. S.] 

, + [ovuduros is not derived from duredw, to plant (pureve 
ros, used by Plato), but trom vw, or Pvomeu, te grow, 
Comp. oa the different meanings of ctugvtes, Heiche 

| Fritzsche, and Philippi in loc.—P. 8.) 
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luck), with which we cannot connect any clear 
thought. [Philippi and Meyer explain: grown to- 
gether, or, intimately connected with the likeness 
of His death; the éuoéwua being spiritual death, so 
that the meaning iss If we are spritually dead to 
sin, as Christ was pliysically dead, &c. So in the 
other clause our spiritual resurrection is the 6notopo 
of the bodily resurrection of Christ—P. 8.] Nei- 
ther can t@ 6uocmwarte be the dative of instru- 
ment: We have grown together with Christ [co 
Xowto being understood as in ver. 6] through the 
resemblance of His death-baptism, the likeness of 
His death (Erasmus [Beza, Grotius], Fritzsche, Baur 
[Van Hengel], and most others). For [this would 
require wut after ouugutor, and] believers are not 
grown together by the likeness of the death of 
Christ, but by His death itself in a religious sense, 
as cause (through the medium of the gospel), in 
order that, as an organism, they should now exhibit 
as a copy His death in the ethical sense. 

We shall be also with his resurrection 
[adda nai tio avactacens ecomed en |. 
The antithesis is strengthened by &Aia@ [which is 
used sometimes also by the classics for the rapid and 
emphatic introduction of the antithetical idea in the 
apodosis after a hypothetical protasis; see Meyer 
in loe., and Hartung, Partikellehre, ii. p. 40.—P. 8. ]. 
We shall also be grown together with Him into the 
likeness of His resurrection (Beza, Grotius, Meyer, 
Philppi; Tholuck: “abbreviated comparative ”’). 
Not ciequtov t7¢ aveotaceng (Erasmus, Calvin, 
Olshausen, and others).* The reference of the ex- 
pression to the resurrection of the body (by Tertul- 
lian, and others) is not in harmony with the context 
(see ver. 4); yet is altogether authorized by ver. 
9, if we regard the new life as continuing to the 
bodily resurrection (therefore an ethical and physical 
resurrection, which Meyer and Tholuck oppose). 
The future, éooue9a, is indeed not imperative 
(Reiche [Olshausen, Stuart: expressive of obliga- 
tion} ); nor does it denote williugness (Fritzsche), 
but the certainty of the result, the necessary conse- 
quence of dying together with Christ [Tholnck, 
Meyer, Hodge], if we understand thereby not merely 
a natural consequence, but an etbical one, which in- 
volves an ever-new willingness. This is likewise in- 


-, dicated by what immediately follows. 


Ver. 6. Knowing this. That objective rela- 
tion of the resurrection is not only confirmed by the 
subjective consciousness (Meyer), but it is also con- 
ditioned by it. 

That our old man [6 aaldasds quer 
&v9oonoc¢]. Meyer: our old ego. This is liable 
to misunderstanding, and expresses too much. Meyer 
further explains: “ Personification of the entire 
state of sinfulness before the zadwyyevecta (John 
jii. 3; Titus iii. 6; Eph. iv. 22;; Col. iii. 9).” This 
expresses too little. The old man is the whole sin- 
fulness of man, which, proceeding from Adam, and 
pervading the old world and making it old, has be- 
come, in the concrete human image, the pseudo- 
plasmatic phantom of human nature and the human 
form + (see chap. viii. 3). Tholuck’s explanation is 


* (Grammatically, this is not impossible, since ovudutos 
fs constructed with the genitive as well as with the dative ; 
but 77 évasrdce, would have been more natural in this 
case ; hence it is better to supply ovupuroe ro omordpari, 
50 that ras dvacrécews depends upon 7. dpoupart.—P. S.] 

t [One of Lange’s hardest sentences: “‘ Der alte Mensch 
ist die cinheitliche Simdhafligke:t des Menschen, wie ste von 
Adam ausgehend, die alte Welt durchziehend und aur alten 
wachend in dem concreten Menschenbilde eum pseudoplasma= 
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almost unintelligible: ‘‘ Indication of the ego of the 
earlier personality ; as in tow é¢vGowzo0s, 9 xvas 
Tog &y TH nadia &Y9ewroc, 1 Peter iii, 4.* 

Was [not is, as in the E. V.] crucified with 
him [ouveotatvewdn, comp. Gal. ii. 20: Xouo- 
TH Guvectatiouuar’ CH dé ovnétr tye, Ty dé & 
&uot Xguoros]. “Namely, at the time when we 
were baptized,” says Meyer [referring to vers. 3, 4}. 
But this is rather a superficial view. Baptism has 
actually and individually realized a connection which 
had already been realized potentially and generally 
in the death on the cross; see 2 Cor. v. 14, 15; 
Gal. ii. 19; Col. iii. 1. Tholuck:; ‘“ Calovius says very 
properly against Grotius: oty nom SIMILITUDINEM 
notat, verum SIMULTATEM, wt ita dicam, et CoMMU- 
NIoNEM. The accessory idea of pain, or of gradual 
death [advocated by Grotius, Stuart, Barnes], could 
hardly have been thought of in this connection by 
the Apostle.” Yet we are also reminded of the 
violence and effective energy of the death on the 
cross by the following: in order that the body of sin 
wight be destroyed. The destructive power of the 
death on the cross involves not merely pain and sor- 
row, but also the ignominy of the cross of Christ. 
According to Meyer, Paul only made use of the ex. 
pression because Christ had died on the cross. 

In order that the body of sin might be 
destroyed [iva nataoyy Gh tO CHue THS 
&magtias; comp. to aiuo THs oaguos, Col. ii, 
11, and 16 oiua tov Gavetov tovtov, Rom. Vii. 
24]. Jt is self-evident, from Paul and the whole 
Bible, that there is not the slightest reference here 
to a [literal] destruction of the body [4% e., of this 
physical organism which is only dissolved in physi- 
cal death, and which, instead of being annihilated, is 
to be sanctified; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Thess. v. 23; 
Rom. xiii, 14.—P.S8.]. As “the old man” is the 
pseudo-plasmatic phantom of man, so is “ the body 
of sin” the phantom of a body in man consisting 
of his whole sinfulness; and so, further on, is the . 
body of death (chap. vii. 24) the phantom of a cor- 
poreal power of death encompassing man. It is re- 
markable that most of the later expositors (with the 
exception of Philippi, p. 210 ff.) reject the construc- 
tions that are most nearly correct, to substitute for 
them others which are dualistic. 

1. Figurative explanations. Sin under the figure 
of a body. 

a. The totality of sin (Origen, Grotius). [Chry- 
sostom: 7 6Adzdnoos auagtio. Calvin: “ Corpus 








tischen Scheinbilde der Menschennatur und Menschengestalt 
geworden ist.” In like manner he explains “the body of 
death,”’ vii. 24, and “the law in the members,” vii. 23, with 
reference to the physiological and medical doctrine of plasma 
and pseudo-plasma, as if Paul had by intuition anticipated 
modern science.— P. 8.] é 

* [The madatds d&vOpwros is the odp~ personified, or the 
éya capxuxds, chap. vil. 14, 18—7. ¢., the fallen, sinful na- 
ture before regeneration, in opposition to the xaswds, or 
véos avOpwmos, or the caw kriots, the renewed, regenerated 
man; Col. iii, 9, 10; Eph. iv. 22-24; 2 Cor. v. 17. The 
term man is used because sin controls the whole personal- 
ity, as, on the other hand, regeneration is a radical change 
of the whole man with all his faculties and dispositions. 
The phrase, the old man, the man of sin, is traced to rabbins 
ical origin by Schottgen, Bloomfield, Stuart ; but the pas= 
sage quoted by Schottgen from the comparatively recent 
Sohar-chadash (first published in 1599) has a different mean 
ing, according to Tholuck, p. 287. The Talmud, however, 
calls proselytes “‘ new creatures,” and says of them~ “they 
became as little children ;” see Schéttgen, Hor. i. p. 828, 
704 f.; Wetstein and Meyer on 2 Cor, v. 17. Meyer 
says: “The form of the expression (kaw) ktiows) is rabs 
pinical; for the Rabbins considered a convert to Judaism as 


Sram m3.” The Christian idea of the madsyyeveovm 
| of course, is far deeper.”—P. 8.] 
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peccati non carnem et ossa, sed massam designat.” 
More accurately: Sin is personified as a living organ- 
ism with many members (vices), which may be put 
to death. So Philippi: ‘‘ Die Masse der Stinde als 
gegliederter Organismus.” Bloomfield : P To oHOMe 
Tis mmuccotiog is the same with ri TeoeAcevos av Ie 
zoc, and means that sin is a body consisting of many 
particular members or vices, an imperium im unpe- 
rio." —P. 5.] 

8. The nature or substance of sin (Schéttgen). 

c. The figure of sin with reference to the figure 
of the crucifixion (Calov., Wolf, and others). 

d. ‘‘The tendency of alienation from God and 
conformity to the pleasures of the world” (J. 
Miiller, and others; Tholuck, p. 290). 

e. More strongly: The whole man in his de- 
parture from God; the natural man (Augustin, 
Luther, Calvin [Hodge: ‘‘ The body of sin” is onl 
another name for “the old man,” or rather for it 
concrete form] ). 

f. Reduced to a minimum: Bad habit (Pelagius). 

2. Interal explanations : 

a, The flesh as flesh of sin, cae§ auagtiag (Ro- 
senimiiller). 

b. “The body belonging to the principle of sin, 
the body ruled by sin.” The old man had such a 
body, and this cua, as far as it is a body of sin, 
should be completely destroyed by crucifixion with 
Christ” (Meyer). An utter confusion of the figura- 
tive and literal construction. [Winer, Gramm., p. 
177; the body which belongs to sin, in which sin 
has its existence and dominion, almost the same with 
THe THS oaexoc, Col. i, 29. Similarly Alford, after 
De Wette: the body, which belongs to or serves sin, 
in which sin rules or is manifested, = t& wédn,. ver. 
13, in which is 6 voOuosg tH Omaotias, Vi. 23, 
Wordsworth; the body of sin is our body, so far as 
it is the seat and instrument of sin, and the slave 
of sin.—P. §, 

ce. The body a8 oGua tys aaoxds, and the latter 
the seat of sin (Semler, Usteri, Riickert, Ritschl, 
Rothe, Hofmann ; see Tholuck, p. 290).* 

3. The anti-dualistic expositors, who interpreted 
this o@uc as the real body or the natural man, were 
compelled to render improperly the xatagyn 9%, as: 
evacuaretur, might be made inoperative and power- 
less. [Tertullian, Augustin; also Stuart and Barnes; 
might be deprived of etficiency, power, life. Alford: 
rendered powerless, annulled, as far as regards ener- 
gy and activity.—P. S.] 

That henceforth we should not be slaves 
to sin. [Calvin: “ finem abolitionis notat.””| Sin 
is regarded as the controlling power (see ver. 16); 
John viii. 44. If this power is to be broken, the 
body of sin must be crucified. The reason for this 
is given in what follows. [tot wanéce Jovdedew 
nucs TH cuootic is a more concrete expression of 
the aim than the preceding clause, tye xataoyn 9%, 
x.t... See Winer, p. 569.—P. 8. : 

Ver. 7. For he that hath died is acquitted 
from sin. ["O yao azodavon deduzmintar 
a0 THS Awaotias; comp. 1 Peteriv.1: ot 
0 mafay ty cool, méoutow auaotiac. The in- 
tarpretations of this passage depend upon the mean- 
lng of az09avwyv, whether it is to be taken in a 





* [Tholuck takes cdma in the literal sense, but viewed 
as the seat and organ of sin (p. 803), and enters in this con- 
nection into a full discussion of the meaning of odpf, and 
its relation to sin, p. 296 ff.; but the proper place for a 
biblico-psychological excursus on odpf, cama, Yuxy, voos, 
svevua, is chap. vii, See below.—P. 8.] 








physical, or in a moral (legal), or in a spiritual (mys- 
tic) sense —P. S.] The chief and only question 
here is not ethical dyirg, or dying with Christ (Eras. 
mus, Calvin, Cocceius, Bengel, Olshausen [De Wette, 
Philippi], and others. And the reason for this is, 
first, because justification must not be regarded as 
the consequence, but the cause of the ethical dying 
with Christ. Second, because not merely the being 
justified or freed from sin should be proved, in and 
of itself, but the being justified or freed from sin by 
death. An earlier, already present, universal, moral, 
and theocratical law of life is thus used to illustrate 
the new, religious, and ethical law of life in Chris- 
tianity, in the same way that chap. vii. 1-6 has refer- 


| ence to such alaw, The universal principle which 


the Apostle makes his groundwork here in the figura- 
tive expression, is the word in ver. 23: The wages 
of sin is death, The Grecian and Roman form of 
this antithesis was: by execution the offender is jus- 
tified and separated from his crime (Alethzus, Wolf, 
and others). The theocratic form was the same 
decree of death for sin, according to Gen. ii. 17; 
ix. 6; Lev. xxiii. 1 ff. The sinner who was made a 
curse-offering, Cherem, was morally destroyed in a 
symbolical sense, but, at the same time, his guilt 
also, as well as his life of sin, was destroyed in a 
symbolical sense. According to Gen. ii, 17, the 
same thing held good of natural death, not so far as 
it, as a momentary power, put an end to the sinner’s 
present life (Chrysostom, and others), but rather be- 
cause it made a penal suffering extending into eternity 
(Sheol) the punishment of sin. All these modifica. 
tions are grouped in the primitive law: death is the 
wages of sin; and this is the law which the Apostle 
makes the image of the Christian -law of life. The 
Christian dies to sin by being crucified with Christ. 
Now, the being justified does not mean here justifica- 
tion by faith in itself (although dying with Christ is 
connected therewith), but justification as a release 
from sin by the death of the sinner himself. Be- 
cause Meyer ignores the complete Old Testament 
idea of death, he attacks the statute of Jewish the- 
ology: death, as the punishment of sin, atones for 
the guilt of sin. He explains the Apostle’s decla- 
ration thus: “He is made a déxavog by death, not 
as if he were now free from the guilt of his sins 
committed in life, but so far as he sins no more.” 
The explanation of ethical death with Christ (Rothe, 
Philippi, and others already mentioned) here makes 
what is to be proved the proof itself (as Meyer prop- 
erly remarks). Meyer refers the passage to physical 
death as exit from the present life—a view in which 
regard is not paid to penal suffering.* Better than 
this is the view: As activity ceases in the dead, and 
sin with it, so should it also be with you who have 
died with Christ (Theodoret, Melanchthon, Grotius), 
But there is the same inadequateness of the com- 
parison. Tholuck’s exposition is utterly untenable 
(with reference to Calvin, Bengel, Spener, and othe 
ers), that sin should here be regarded as a creditor 
who has just claims on man, &c.; for, while a debtor 
is released by death from his creditor, there is by no 
means a dixcwove Gar of the debtor from his debt.+ 


* [Meyer’s view is, that he who is physically dead is free 
from sin, because he is free from the body, the seat of sin. 
But this, as Philippi remarks, is contrary to the biblical 
and Pauline anthropology.—P. §.] 

+ [We add the views of leading English and American 
commentators: Scott, Macknight, and Hodge: He who is 
dead with Ohrist is freed from the guilt and punishment of 
sin by justification. Stuart and Barnes: The Apostle aj 
plies a common Jewish proverb concerning physical death: 


CHAPTER VI, 1-11. 


————.. 


Ver. 8. Now if we died with Christ, &. 
[Ei 02 GmeGavouev civ XevotG]. 8 
announces the transition to the new thought, that 
believers, having died, with Christ, would also live 
with Him. But this is not a mere conclusion from 
the being dead to the new life; the accent rests on 
the qualification with Ohrist, because Christ lives. 
As we are dead with Christ in His death, in its pro- 
foundest meaning and effect—which death comprises 
the separation from the entire old world, and its sin 
and vanity—so do we believe that we shall also 
live with him [miotetowev Ot xm ouytn- 
Cowev avTo | in the supremely highest and most 
intense life—which life is eternal, and is an eternal 
life. Meyer emphasizes simply the inference from 
the ethical death with Christ to ethical participation 
in the new and enduring life of Christ. He is much 
in error in excluding here [with Philippi] the idea 
of the Christian’s future share in the blessedness of 
the glorified Saviour (see chap. viii.), as Origen, 
Chrysostom, Grotius, Reiche, and others are in con- 
fining ouvtjcouev to the future life. Rosenmiiller, 
Tholuck, and others, have properly comprised both 
these elements; yet the chief emphasis rests upon 
the assurance of the new ethical life as implying the 
full freedom from all sin in the fellowship of Christ, 
Tholuck, with Erasmus, Calvin, and others, empha- 
sizes once for all [épamat, ver. 10] as an eternal 
destination to new life. This destination is commen- 
surate with the certainty of being dead with Christ. 
Yet, granting full force to the conclusion, it is still 
an object of faith (zvote’ower), which rests mainly 
on Christ as the risen One. (Different interpreta- 
tions of zvotevomev: Confidence in Divine assist- 
ance, Fritzsche; in the Divine promise, Baumgarten- 
Crusius ; in God as the Finisher of the commeuced 
work of grace, Philippi [comp. 1 Thess. v. 24, 2 
Thess. iii. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 11] ). 

Ver. 9. Knowing, &. From faith in the risen 
One there arises the cértain knowledge that hence- 
forth He can never die; because He could die but 
once, inasmuch as, with the guilt of sin, He had 
assumed also the judgment of- death, [Alford: 
Death could not hold Him, and had no power over 
Him further than by His own sufferance ; but power 
over Him it had, inasmuch as He died. Meyer: The 
nvovevew Of death over Christ was decreed by God 
(v. 8-10), and brought about by Christ’s voluntary 
obedience (John x. 18; Matt. xx. 28), The convic- 
tion that Christ lives for ever furnishes the ground 
and support to our own life-union with Him. ] 

Ver. 10. For in that he died, or, the death 
which he died. The expression, 0 azitaver, 
may mean: as far as His death is concerned (Winer) ; 
or, as far as the death which He died is concerned 


« 


(De Wette); or that which He died, so that 6 is 


to one who is spiritually dead as to sin—i. e., he must be- 
come free of its influence. Bloomfield : He whose corrupt 
nature has been crucified with Christ is freed from its power 
and slavery. Alford: As a man that is dead is released 
from guilt and bondage among men: so a man that has 
died to.sin is acquitted from the guilt of sin and released of 
its bondage, so that sin (personified) has no more claims on 
him, either as a creditor or as a master, cannot detain him 
for debt, nor sue him for service. Forbes combines the 
view of legal freedom from the guilt of sin (Fraser, Hal- 
dane) with the interpretation of spiritual freedom from the 
power and dowinion of sin. ‘It is to sin as a whole, to its 
wer as well as to its guilt, that the believer has virtuall 

ied in Christ as his representative and substitute.” All is 
already objectively accomplished in Christ, yet remains to 
be realized subjectively in the believer’s individual experi- 
ence, which will not be completed till after the literal death 
of the body.—P. 8.] 
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viewed as the subject [or ratier as the accusative of 
the object; comp. Gal. ii, 20: 6 d& viv f6.—P. 8.1, 
We prefer the last exposition, but do not refer the 4, 
with Benecke (after Hilarius, and others) to the mor- 
tal part of Christ [that which died in Christ], but 
to Christ’s great and unexampled experience of 
death. All his dying was abhorrence of sin, induced 
by sin, directed against sin—Unto sin he died 
[t] awaotia* ané9avey]. Explanations: 
ad expianda peccata (Grotius, Olshausen); or, ad 
expianda et tollenda p. (Tholuck [Reiche, Fritzsche], 
Philippi); [or, to destroy the power of sin (Chry- 
sostom, Beza, Calvin, Bengel, Ewald] ). Indefinite 
reference to death (Riickert, De Wette | Alford], and 
others). Meyer: His death paid the debt to sin, 
and now it can have no more power over Him, 
Hofmann; With His death, all passive relation to 
sin has ceased. Certainly the parallel in ver. 11 
[vexgois 7% c&waotie] seems to require a similar 
rendering, Yet we must not merely bring out 
prominently the repulsiveness of sin to the life of 
Jesus, but rather the repulsiveness of His life to 
sin—which repulsiveness was consummated in His 
death. Both together constitute the absolute sepa- 
ration. ; 

Once [égamat]. Once for all. [The one 
sacrifice on the cross, as the sacrifice of the infinite 
Son of God, has infinite value both as to extent and 
time, and hence excludes repetition; comp. Heb. 
vii, 27; ix. 12, 26,28; x. 10; 1 Pet, iii. 18.—P. S.] 

But in that he liveth, or, the life that he 
liveth [6 62 C7, Cy tH OG]. All His life, 
His whole glorious life, is for God. As His death 
consisted wholly in the ethical reaction against sin, 
so His life consists wholly in consecration to God, 
His honor, and His kingdom. [Christ’s life on earth 
was also a life for God, but in conflict with sin and 
death, over which He triumphed in the resurrection. 
—P. §.] Theophylact’s view is wrong: by the 
power of God. 

Ver. 11. Thus reckon ye also yourselves 
(account yourselves) dead indeed unto sin 
[Ovrcog nad twete hoyilecDse Exutoie ve- 
xQ0vG méev TH Apaotia]. A hoyileaSou of 
Christ does not stand as a parallel to joyitiode 
(which is imperative, and not indicative, as Bengel 
would have it).+ It should rather be derived from 
the meaning of the death of Christ, according to 
ver. 10. 

But alive unto God in Christ Jesus [éy Xo. 
’Ino.|. That is, in fellowship, or living union with 
Him (not merely through Him).t It refers not 
simply to living to God (Riickert, De Wette [Al. 
ford] }, but also to being dead to sin [Reiche, Mey- 
er}. The doyiteo Ge requires of Christians that they 
should understand what they are as Christians, as 
members of Christ, according to the duties of com- 
mon fellowship (Tholuck, Philippi); but not that 
they should attain to this condition by moral effort 


* [The dative of reference or relation ; in point of fact, 
in the case 01 dpapria it is the Dativus incommodi, or detric 
menti ; while in the next clause 7G Oep is the Dat. com 
modi.—P. §.] 

t [The indicative would rather require: otrw Kai yuets 
Aoyegdy.e0a, instead of the second person. Alford is quite 
mistaken, when be says: ‘‘ Meyer only holds it to be in 
dicative.” Meyer, on the contrary, takes Aoyigecde to be 
the imperative, in harmony with the hortative character of 
what follows.—P. 8.) 

t (Meyer: ev X. “I. is not per Christum (Grotius, 
Fritzsche, al.), but denotes the element in which the being 
dead and being alive holds. Comp. Winer, Gramm., p. 864 
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(Baur). That is, Christian life proceeds upon the 
believing presupposition of our completion in Christ ; 
but this completion is not, reversely, brought to pass 
by a moral effort. Of course, the telic completion 
then meets the principial completion as the goal of 
effort. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1 See the Preliminary Remarks on chaps. vi.— 
fiii., and the inscription to the present section, chap. 
vi, 1-11. 

2, On chap. vi. 1. The false conclusion which 
anomianism has ever derived from the fact that sin, 
in its complete development, occasions a still more 
glorious revelation of grace, rests on the erroneous 
supposition that the ethical and organic relation on 
both sides is a purely natural relation, which justifies 
to an altogether passive conduct in religious and 
moral things. This anomianism appears in Indian 
heathendom, as well as in modern humanitarianism, 
chiefly in a pantheistic form. But in Christian re- 
ligiousness it appears only sporadically in this form ; 
yet mostly, on the other hand, in dualistic forms. 
This is as much as to say, that if the flesh be in- 
dulged in its sphere, the spirit will likewise maintain 
the ascendency in its sphere; or, grace will over- 
come sin, and the like. But in every form this ano- 
mianism is to the Apostle an object of religious and 
moral abhorrence, which he expresses by wy yévovto. 
He opposes this false conclusion by the truth of the 
relation according to which the whole of Christianity 
is rooted in a thoroughly religious and moral act— 
the death of Jesus. 

3. Baptism, in its full meaning, is a dying with 
Christ, which is potentially grounded in the dynamic 
meaning of His dying for all (2 Cor. v. 14), and is 
actually realized in the dynamical genesis of faith. 
It follows from this that it is not only a partial puri- 
fication of the living sinner, but his fundamental 
purification by a spiritual death and burial; that, 
further, it not merely represents sensibly and seals 
the single parts and acts of the Christian life, but its 
whole justification, in all its parts; and therefore 
that it is available, operative, and obligatory once 
for all. It follows, finally, that baptism is not sim- 
ply an ecclesiastical act performed on the individual, 
when the individual is passive, but an ethical cove- 
nant-transaction between Christ and the one who is 
baptized; wherefore even the baptism of children 
presupposes in the family, the parents, or the spon- 
sors, a spirit of faith which represents and encom- 
passes the child. 

From all this it will be seen how very much bap- 
tism is obscured and desecrated by regarding it either 
as a mere ceremony which certifies the Christian life 
of the person baptized, or, on the other hand, as a 
onesided and magical act which is supposed to create 
the Christian life. 

[In opposition to the low and almost rationalistic 
views now prevailing in a large part of Protestant- 
ism on the meaning and import of Christian baptism, 
it may be well to refer to the teaching of the sym- 
bols of the Reformation down to the Westminster 
standards, and of the older divines, which is far deep- 
er, Take, for instance, the Westminster Confesscon 
of Faith (chap. xxviii.): “Baptism is a sacrament 
of the New Testament, ordained by Jesus Christ, not 
only for the solemn admission of the party baptized 
into the visible Church, but also to be unto him a 
sigan and seal of the covenant of grace, of his in- 








grafting into Christ, of regeneration, of remission 
of sins, and of his giving up unto God, through 
Jesus Christ, to walk in newness of life.” (Comp. 
the Larger Catechism, Qu. 165, and Shorter Cates 
chism, Qu. 94). Calvin says: “‘In treating the sace 
raments, two things are to be considered: the sign, 
and the thing signified. Thus, in baptism, the sigr 
is water ; but the thing signified is the cleansing of 
the soul by the blood of Christ, and the mortifica. 
tion of the flesh. Both of these things are com 
prised in the institution of Christ; and wheread 
often the sign appears to be ineffectual and fruitless, 
that comes through men’s abuse, which does not 
annul the nature of the sacrament. Let us learn, 
therefore, not to tear apart the thing signified from 
the sign; though, at the same time, we must be on 
our guard against the opposite fault, such as prevails 
among Papists. For, failing to make the needful 
distinction between the thing and the sign, they stop 
short at the outward element, and there confidently 
rest their hope of salvation. The sight of the water, 
accordingly, withdraws their minds from Christ’s 
blood and the grace of the Spirit. Not reflecting 
that, of all the blessings there exhibited, Christ alone 
is the Author, they transfer to water the glory of His 
death, and bind the hidden energy of the Spirit to 
the visible sign. What, then, must be done? Let 
us not separate what the Lord has joined together. 
We ought, in baptism, to recognize a spiritual laver ; 
we ought in it to embrace a witness to the remission 
of sins and a pledge of our renewal; and yet so to 
leave both to Christ and the Holy Spirit the honor 
that is theirs, as that no part of the salvation be 
transferred to the sign.”—Dr. John Lillie, in his ex- 
cellent posthumous Lectures on the Epistles of Peter 
(New York, 1869, p. 252), in commenting on 1 Peter 
iii, 21, remarks: ‘‘ But what, you will ask, is bap- 
tism, then, a saving ordinance? Certainly; that is 
just what Christ’s Apostle here affirms. Nor is this 
the only place, by any means, in which the New Tes- 
tament speaks of baptism in a way that would now 
offend many good people, were it not that the per- 
plexing phraseology is unquestionably scriptural. 
Recollect, for instance, Peter’s own practical applica- 
tion of his pentecostal sermon: ‘ Repent, and be 
baptized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for the remission of sins.’ And so Ananias 
in Damascus to the humbled persecutor: ‘ Arise, 
and be baptized, and wash away thy sins.’ Paul, 
too, expressly calls baptism ‘the laver of the water’ 
by which Christ purifies His Church; and again, 
‘the laver of regeneration’ by which God saves us. 
Frequently, also, he represents it as that by which 
we are united to Christ, and made partakers of His 
death and resurrection. Nay, Christ Himself, in 
sending forth His gospel among all nations, named 
baptism as one condition of salvation. We need 
not, then, hesitate to call it a saving ordinance. But 
how does it save? Just as any other ordinance 
saves—not through any inherent virtue of its out. 
ward signs and processes, but solely as it is a chan- 
nel for the communication of Divine grace, and used 
in accordance with the Divine intention. On the 
one hand, while grace is ordinarily dispensed through 
ordinances, it is not confined to them, God being 
ever higher than His own appointments, and acting, 
when it so pleases Him, independently of them alto. 
gether. And, on the other hand, there must be on 
the part of man, besides the observance of formal 
precept, a yielding of his whole nature to the quick. 
ening and transforming influence. Take for an ex 
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ample that greatest ordinance, the Word of God. 
It ‘is able,’ says James (i, 21), ‘to save your souls.’ 
But how? Not simply as it is preached, or heard, 
or read. That it may be ‘the power of God unto 
salvation,’ it must-first be accompanied with the 
‘demonstration of the Spirit,’ and then ‘received 
with meekness,’ and so become the ingrafted word. 
Jt is not the foolishness of preaching that saves; but 
‘it pleases God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that helieve.’ Now, just so with baptism ; 
equally with the gospel itself, it is a Divine institu- 
tion, whereby God ordinarily dispenses His grace. 
But its whole efficacy is due to that grace of God, 
and to our fitting reception and use of the rite—not 
to its mere external administration, by whatsoever 
priestly or apostolie hand.”—P. 8.] 

4. According to the Apostle, the burial as well as 
the death of Christ is represented in the meaning 
and effect of baptism. But as the burial of Christ 
not only seals His death, but also brings to pass the 
mysterious form of His transition to new life, so is 
it also with the world’s renunciation of the secret 
inward life of the Christian, which develops from a 
germ in mysterious growth, and is hid with Christ in 
God. (For fuller information on being baptized into 
the death of Christ, see Tholuck, p. 280, and Phi- 
lippi, p. 205.) 

5. Christianity is not only a new life, but a new- 
‘mess of life—a life which never grows old, but has 
ever a more perfect and imperishable renewal. But 
as the resurrection of Christ rests on a deed of the 
glory of the Father, so is it with the new birth of 
the Christian. See the Haxeg. Notes. 

6. Although believers are so intimately connect- 
ed or grown together in a living organism as to ap- 
pear to be living on the same vine or the same 
branch, they are nevertheless not grown together in 
the form of natural necessity. While unchurchly 
and unhistorical sectarianism ignores the organic 
internal character and historical structure of the 
Christian communion, hierarchism, on the other 
hand, disregards its ethical and free inward charac- 
ter. The life of Christ is repeated and reflected, 
after His death and resurrection, in His image—the 
Church ; but not in the sense that it is quantitative- 
ly a supplement or substitute for Him, but that it 
completely unites itself qualitatively with Him as its 
living head. Because the Christian suffers death in 
Christ, rises, and is justified, Christ, as the crucified 
and risen One, lives in him. (See chap. viii. 29; 
Eph. i. 4; Col. i. 22, 23, 24; ii. 11; iii. 1, &.) 

7. The Apostle’s doctrine of the old man, the 
body of sin, the body of death, the law in the mem- 
bers, &c., shows a divinatory anticipation of the idea 
of the pseudo-plasmas, which has first appeared in 
the modern science of medicine. The old man is 
not the real man, nor the natural man, but sin, 
which has pervaded man as the plasmatic phantom 
of his nature, and, as an ethical cancer, threatens to 
consume him, (On the various theological interpre- 
tations of the old man, see Tholuck, p. 287. For a 
more complete interpretation of Paul’s pseudo-plas- 
matic ideas, see Hxeg. Notes on chap. vii. 24.) 

8. Tnose who designate the real body of man as 
the sowrce of sin, abolish the real idea of sin. Even 
the expression, that the body is not the sowrce, but 
the seat of sin, ia not correct in reference to the ten- 
dency of the wicked, and is only conditionally cor- 
rect in reference to the life of the pious, in whom 
sin, as sinfulness, as a tempting propensity in the 
bodily part of the being, has ts seat, and will con- 
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tinue to have its seat, until tlie old form of the body 
is laid off. 

9. On being free from the debt of sin by death, 
see the Hxeg. Notes. Death removes guilt—a defi- 
nition which may be further formularized thus; the 
kind of death corresponds as justification to the kind 
of guilt; the depth of death corresponds to the 
depth of guilt. Therefore the death of Christ ix 
the potential justification of humanity, because it 
plunged the absolutely guiltless and holy life into 
the absolute depth of the death of mankind. 

10. On the expression body of sin, in ver. 6, 
compare the elaborate discussion by Tholuck, p. 288 
ff. Likewise the same author, on ver. 9, or the re- 
lation of Christ to death; p. 806. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


On the relation of sin and grace: 1. It is true 
that the more powerful sin is, the more powerful is 
grace also; but it cannot be inferred from this, 2, 
That we should continue in sin. But, 8. We should 
wish, rather, not to live in sin, to which we died 
(vers. 1, 2).—To what would continuance in sin lead? 
1. Not to grace, for he who sins wilfully, trifles with 
grace; but, 2. To the terrible looking for of judg. 
ment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
rebellious (vers. 1, 2). Heb. x. 26.—Of Christian 
baptism. 1. Whatis it? a. a baptism into Christ; 
6. a baptism into the death of Christ. 2. Of what 
service is baptism to us? a. We die and are buried 
by it in repentance; 6. we are raised by it in faith 
(vers. 8, 4).—By baptism we enter into a double 
communion with Christ: 1. Of His death; 2. Of 
His resurrection.—Christians are, 1. Companions in 
the death of Christ; but also, 2. In His resurrec- 
tion (ver. 5).—The crucifixion of our old man: 1. 
The manner and form of the old man; 2. his cruci- 
fixion.—The glorious immortality of Christ: 1. Its 
foundation; 2. Its importance to us (vers. 8—10),— 
We should reckon ourselves dead in relation to sin, 
but alive in relation to God; that is, 1. We should, 
by faith, be ever taking our stand-point more per- 
fectly in Christ; and, 2. First of all in His death, 
but also in His life (ver. 11). 

Starke: The suffering and death of a Christian 
are not to destruction, but a planting to life, 

Hepineer: Under the grace of God we are not 
permitted to sin—Mutzier: Life and death cling to- 
gether; the more the old dies and goes to ruin, the 
more gloriously does the new man arise.—Lither you 
will slay sin, or sin will slay you—Where faith is 
there is Christ, and where Christ is there is life. 

GrerLacu: The baptism of Christians is a bap- 
tism into Christ’s death ; that is, into the complete 
appropriation of its roots and fruits. 5 

Brsszr: Paul places the gift of baptism first, 
and connects with it the duty of the one baptized. 

Hevener: Recollections of our former covenant 
of baptism: 1. What has God done for us in bap- 
tism? 2. What have we to do in consequence of 
baptism ?—Tuomasius: The power of baptism in ita 
permeation of the whole Christian life—Frorny: 
We are baptized into the death of Christ. Namely: 
1. Upon the confession that He died for us; 2. On 
the pledge that we should die with Him; 8. In the 
hope that we shall live by Him.—Harurss: The im. 
pediments to Christian life: 1. The pleasure of life, 
which is terrified at evangelical preaching on death ; 
2. The dulness and unbelief of spiritual death, which 
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is terrified at evangelical preaching on life; while 
yet, reversely, 3. The pleasure, power, and pious 
conduct of the Christian rests upon the death which 
he has died for newness of life. 


[Sumriock: As the death of Christ was not barely | 


a natural death, a separation of soul and body, but 
a sacrifice for sin, to destroy the dominion of it, so 
our dying to sin is the truest conformity to the death 
of Christ ; and as we must consider His resurrection 
as His living to God and advancement into His spir- 
itual kingdom, so our walking in newness of life is 
our conformity to His resurrection, and makes us 
true subjects of His spiritual kingdom.—Henry: 
As natural death brings a writ of ease to the weary, 
80 must we be dead to all the sins of our former 
rebellious life. We must be as indifferent to the 
pleasures and delights of sin, as a man that is dying 





is to his former diversions. As natural death cuts 
off all communication witb life, so must sanctifica- 
tion in the soul cut off all communication with sin 


: —Macknieat: We should daily recollect our bap. 


tism, and be stirred up by it to every religious act 
and thought possible, for it is this that sets before 
us the death and resurrection of Christ.—CLarkE : 
The sacrificial death of Christ is the soil in which 
believers are planted, and from which they derive 
their life, their fruitfulness, and their final glory.-= 
Hoper: It is those who look to Christ not only for 
pardon, but for holiness, that are successful in sub 
duing sin; the legalist remains its slave. ‘To be in 
Christ is the source of the Christian’s life; to be like 
Christ is the sum of his excellence; to be with 
Christ is the fulness of his joy.—J. F. H.] 





Tatrp Szcrion.—The principial freedom of Christians from the service of sin to death, and their actual 
departure therefrom and entrance into the service of righteousness unto life by the power of the death 
of Jesus. (Believers should live in the consciousness that they are dead to sin, just as even the slave 
is freed by death.) 


Cuap. VI. 12-28, 


12 
13 


Let not sin therefore reign in your mortal body, that ye should obey it in 
[omit it in]’ the lusts thereof. Neither yield ye [Nor render|* your members 
as instruments [o weapons] of unrighteousness unto [to]* sin: but yield [ren- 
der] yourselves unto [to] God, as those that are alive [as being alive]* from the 
dead, and your members as instruments [o weapons] of righteousness unto [to] 
God. For sin shall not have dominion over you: for ye are not under the 
[ome the] * law, but under grace. 

What then? shall [may]° we sin, because we are not under the [omit the] 
law, but under grace? God forbid. [Let it not be !] Know ye not, that to 
whom ye yield yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are to whom ye 
obey ; whether ea of sin unto death, or of obedience unto righteousness ? 
But God be thanked [thanks to God], that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have fg have] obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine [teaching] which 
was delivered you [whereunto ye were delivered;].° Being then [And being] 
made free from sin, ye became the servants of righteousness. I speak after the 
manner of men because of the infirmity of your flesh: for as ye have yielded 
[rendered] your members [as]. servants to uncleanness and to iniquity unto 
iniquity ; even so now yield [render] your members [as] servants to righteous. 
ness unto holiness [or sanctification].? For when ye were the [omit the] servants 
of sin, ye were free from [as regards] righteousness. What fruit had ye then 
in those things whereof ye are now ashamed ? [What fruit had ye then there- 
fore? Things whereof ye are now ashamed 3]"" for” the end of those things 
és death, But now being [having been] made free from sin, and become ser- 
vants to God, ye have your fruit unto holiness [or sanctification], and the end 
everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the gift of God is eternal 
life through Jesus Christ [in Christ Jesus] *? our Lord. 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver 12. The correct reading seems to be: bmaxoverv rats émtOvpi VTOD i 
. e : : Mtats avrov, foundin NX. A. B. O1., man 
eursives, most versions and fathers ; adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford et ale Griesbach, on inmisioogts 
Se city, omits all after tbraxoverv. D, FB. insert at f, omitting the rest. C3. K. L., some further insert ary & 
a a . ‘ ane zt 8 Ms fe iA : : s ey. Fe. S hone uit of the K. V. All these variations are accounted for by Meyer, whe 
at avy adde ‘st as a margin’ oss, to direct attention to sin as th Bese He i 
corporated in the text, and subsequent changes inde to avoid confusion. See ie tee 


3 Ver. 13.—[The idea of military service found ; i i bell i 
Sse, eee aie as ees stes 2 Ke He ee toravere is better expressed by render, since yield implica 
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® Ver. 13.—[ To is the better rendering of the simple datives here, as in ver. 19. Unto has a. telic force, which makes 
& equivalent to eis. This distinction is preserved in ver. 19, but lost sight of by the English translators here. 
~ Ver. 138.—[ As betng alive from the dead (Amer. Bible Union) is a good version of Oaet ex eeheey COvras; 


but the paraphrase of Alford: as alive from having been dead, couveys the full meaning. Still better is t. 
Five Anglican Clergymen : as those that were dead, and are alive. 

§ Ver. 14.-[The article of the E. V. is not only unnecessary, since the Greek phrase is bd véuor, 
Incorrect ; for the reference may be to “law” in general, rather than to “the (Mosaic) law.”? So in ver. 15. 


e Revision by 


but perhaps 


§ Ver. 15.—['The reading apaprico wey (Rec.) is weakly supported. XN. A.B. C. D. EB. K. L., have duapTjocwopmen; 


adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and others. 
7 Ver. 17.—[ Leaching is preferable to doctrine. 
8 Ver. 17.—[ Zo which ye were delivered, eis dv 


his is the deliberative subjunctive ; hence: “may we sin.” 
See EHaxcg. Notes. 
mapedo0n7Té, is literal, and corresponds with the figure implied 


in tv¥mrov.—The full stop of the E. V. is unnecessary, as the next verse is closely connected with this one. The form 


of ver. 18 is altered, to make this connection more obvious. 


® Ver. 19.—[“Aytaouwdv may mean holiness, Heiligkeit, or sanctification, Heiligung. Bengel, however, discrimi 


nates between ayidrms and ayiacwds, the former “holiness,” the latter “sanctification.” 


See i. 4, p. 62, and Eaeg. 


Notes, where Lange contends for the latter meaning here (against Meyer). 


10 Ver. 21.—[Lange adopts the punctuation of Lachmann, Griesbach, 


afler té7¢, and making what follows the answer. 


and many others, placing the interrogation 


A great array of authorities can be cited in support of each way of 


pointing, but this seems to give a better sense to xapmés. Comp. Alford in loco. 
11 Ver. 21.—[N%. B. D. F1., Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, insert wév before yép. Wordsworth does not insert it in 


his text, but favors it in his notes. 


It is omitted by x1. A. C. D3. 
omitted by some transcribers than inserted for any special reason. 


K.L. It seems more probable that it was carelessly 


12 Ver. 23.—[The E. V. again loses the point of the closing phrase, by rendering éy, through. The life is em 
phatically in Ohrist Jesus our Lord, Hence perbaps Xpicré “Incod aa mine we 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Ver. 12, Let not sin therefore reign [M7 
ovy Baorievito 4% &waotia]. The Apostle 
conducts the following discussion in a hortatory 
manner, but without actually ‘‘ entering the sphere 
of exhortation,” as Tholuck thinks. [The negative 
part of the exhortation, vers. 12, 13, corresponds to 
YEXLOOUS Mev TH Guwagtia, ver. 11; the positive part, 
alla nagactyoate, ver. 13, answers to Covtag dé 
t© ©. So Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Hodge, &.— 
P.S.] Ina didactic respect he teaches that believ- 
ers, by their transition from a state under the law to 
a state under grace, are first properly qualified and 
pledged to the service of righteousness, but are not 
free for the service of sin. That is, the true eman- 
cipation from outward legalism leads to an inward 
and free legalism, but not to Antinomianism. The 
ovy indicates that ver. 11 shall be elaborated. But 
as the previous section has shown what is conform- 
able to the slate of grace in itself, the present section 
shows what is according to freedom from the hard 
service of sin, which was presupposed by bondage 
under the law. Let not sin now reign (imp.). The 
true sovereign command of grace is opposed to the 
false sovereign command of sin, which is still pres- 
ent asa broken power (Luther: Observe that holy 
people still have evil lusts in the flesh, which they 
do not follow). Tholuck: ‘Philippi and Meyer 
correctly remark, that the Apostle does not express- 
ly make any concessions to the concupiscentia [ém- 
Supuiowg|; yet his admonition does not extend any 
farther than that lust must not become a deed. Sin 
is represented as ruler in the body, which ruler is 
served by the wédy as organs.” That is, however, 
as the one who has been the ruler; and the methods 
are at the same time given for destroying the lusts 
of the flesh, that they—by the life in the Spirit, 
which also changes the members into instruments 
of righteousness—should not only be continually 
ignored, but also annulled. [Alford, in opposition 
to Chrysostom, who lays stress on Paovdevétw, Says: 
“Tt is no matter of comparison between reigning 
and indwelling merely, but between reigning and 
being deposed.” —P. 8.] bene 

In your mortal body [év tO SyqtG tuo 
gdyatr]|. The sia as Svytdv must be distin- 
guished, on the oue hand, from the odjua tig amag- 
tiag of ver. 6, and, on the other, from the oopa 
vexoov of chap, viii. 10, The cou tig auaot. is 
the psoudo-plastic apparent body of the old man, 

14 





and, as the sensual side of all sinfulness, is devoted 
with it to destruction. The body isa cua vexgor 
so far as it no more asserts itself as a second prin- 
ciple of life with, or even superior to, the principle 
of the Spirit, but yields itself purely to the service 
of the Spirit. But a ciua Svyt6v is the body so 
far as it, as the sensual organism of the earthly ex- 
istence, has living organs, which shall be purified 
from the former service of sin and transferred to the 
service of righteousness, The oie asa false prin- 
ciple is destroyed; the o@ua as a secondary prin- 
ciple is dead, absolutely helpless; and the cmuo as 
the organ of the spiritual principle is transformed, 
into instruments of righteousness, It is called mor 
tal, because its earthly propensity is toward sin and 
death, and it must be compulsorily brought into the 
service of righteousness, and exercised as for a 
spiritual military service in antithesis to the body of 
the resurrection, which will be the pure power and 
excellence of righteousness, Meyer is therefore cor- 
rect in rejecting the interpretation, that Stor is 
the same as vexgoy (dead to sin; Turretin, Ernesti, 
and others). 

But it may be asked, For what purpose is the 
adjective Gyntoyv ? 

1. Calvin: per contemptum vocat mortale [us 
doceat totam hominis naturam ad mortem et exitium 
inclinare|. K6llner: It is dishonorable to make 
the spirit subject to this frail body. 

2. Grotius; De vita altera cogitandum, nec for- 
midandos labores haud sane diuturnos. [Chrysos 
tom, Theodoret, Reiche, likewise suppose that ths 
word reminds us of the other life, and of the short- 
ness of the conflict.—P. 8.] 

8. Flatt: Reminder of the brevity of sensual 
pleasure. [Comp. Theophylact]. 

4, Meyer, obscurely: It is absurd to make sin 
reign in the mortal body, if the Christian is dead to 
sin and alive to God. 

5. Philippi: To call to mind that the wages of 
sin is death. [Philippi takes cova in opposition te 
TLVEV LO. 

6. Tholuck, with Bullinger and Calixtus: Be 
sause sensual enticements are regarded as inseparae 
ble from the present sensuous organism, &c. 

[7. Photius, Turretin, Ernesti: 9yytov is figura 
tively = dead; 7. ¢., corrupt (in which sense vexoog 
is often used). ] 

In all these definitions the relative dignity and 
estimate of the “ mortal body,” which are definitely 
declared in ver. 18, are not regarded; the same 
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members, which until then had been instruments of 
unrighteousness, henceforth being instruments of 
righteousness, The organism of earthly existence 
and action, which has become mortal by sin, is natu- 
rally an organism for the service of the spirit. By 
the dominion of sin in it, its mortality became still 
more intense; but by the normal subjection of sin 
to the service of the Spirit, it shall be brought with 
it on the course toward everlasting life (ver. 22). 

That ye should obey the lusts thereof 
[tig tO Umaxovery taig ExvGuptars av- 
tov}. According to the sense, we must supply 
twas to tmanovey. To the end that ye obey its 
lusts, Even if the body were holy, its impulses 
would have to be subject to the dominion of the 
spirit ; much more must they be subject to the spirit, 
since they are diseased, irritable, excitable, and in- 
clined to self-assertion and demoniacal self-distrac- 
tion. 

Ver. 13. Nor render your members [M75¢ 
mapvotavete TH wEAy Vuwy]. Without doubt 
mapvotove has reference here to enlistment or de- 
livery for military service. The Apostle is writing 
to Rome, the metropolis of military affairs, and there- 
fore derives his figure from Roman customs (comp. 
chap. xiii. 12); just as he admonishes the Corinthi- 
ans by expressions that call up the Isthmian games 
(1 Cor. ix. 24), and speaks to the spiritual city of 
Ephesus concerning the battle with spirits (Eph. vi. 
11, 12). Sin is already distinguished as the false 
Poovlevc, who causes the false summons to be pro- 
mulgated that the members shall be ordered into his 
warfare against righteousness.— Your members. 
If the body has ceased to be an independent prin- 
ciple, only its members come into consideration (in 
the good sense of the principle: Divide et impera). 
According to Erasmus, Philippi, and others, the in- 
tellectual forces and activities (perception, will, un- 
derstanding) are included in the term. According 
to Meyer, only the physical members are meant (the 
tongue, hand, foot, eye, &.), “for which, however, 
intellectual action is a necessary supposition, The 
physical members are plainly meant as organs and 
symbols of ethical conduct (different from the pseudo- 
plasmatic members ; Col. ili. 5). 

As weapons [or instruments] of unright- 
eousness [071a Gdvxias]|. Meyer says, of 
immorality. But, in war, people contend for the 
right or the wrong; therefore the expression advxéa 
must be strictly retained” Ozrda, according to the 
Vulgate, Theodoret, Luther, Calvin, Bengel, and 
Meyer: weapons. Calixtus and De Wette [Stuart, 
Reiche, Hodge, Ewald, Alford], on the other hand: 
instruments. The former construction can by no 
means be favored by appealing to the fact that the 
faovlevew suggests warriors in service, for the trope 
is already obliterated (?) in that term; but it is 
favored by the consideration that the Apostle also 
elsewhere—when he uses odo in the ethical sense— 
employs it in the meaning of ‘weapons;’ Rom. xiii. 
12; 2 Cor. vi. 7; x. 4” (Tholuck), [Meyer insists 
that o7zda, while so frequently used in the sense of 
instruments by classical authors, is never thus used 
in the New Testament.—R. ] 

To sin [t7 &uaotia]}. Personified as the 
presumptively false ruler (see chap. v. 12 ff). 

But render yourselves [aiid zagacty- 
gate éwvtovc]. We must observe here a double 
antithesis: first, the aorist napaotyoure in oppo- 
sition to the previous present, zagaorcévere; second, 
iavetovs in connection with the following sai cu 








uédy, in opposition to the previous ta wédn. Both 
are quite in harmony with the antithesis. For be 
lievers have already fundamentally placed themselves 
as such in the service of righteousness, and in com. 
plete unity with the centre of their life, while the 
man in the opposite service of sin yields his mem- 
bers individually to a foreign power. At all events, 
the Christian, as the servant of sin, would be led 
into the contradiction of wishing to remain free him- 
self while he placed his members at the service of 
sin, On the aorist zagaotjoots, comp. Winer, p, 
293; and Tholuck, p. 311. (It denotes, “according 
to Fritzsche, what happens in the moment; accord. 
ing to Meyer, that which occurs forthwith ; and ae 
cording to Philippi, that which appears once; Tho- 
‘luck), Tholuck does not attach importance to the 
difference between the aorist imperative and the 
present imperative, since he concurs with those who 
disregard the temporal reference. We hold, with 
Herm. Schmidt (De imperativis ; Wittenberg, 1833) : 
“The imperative present commands to occupy one’s 
self with something ; the imperative aorist, to accom- 
plish something.” We add to this: That something 
already under consideration, or already undertaken, 
must be carried through. [The greater definiteness 
implied in the aorist must not be lost sight of, what 
ever view be adopted.—R. ] 

As being alive from the dead [wo éx ve- 
xoov Covtas. The w¢ does not introduce a 
figure, but means rather (comp. ver. 11): regarding 
yourselves as those who are alive, almost = since 
you are, The phrase is a condensed description of 
the state of éavtovc. While the reference is un- 
doubtedly ethical, yourselves must be taken in its 
widest meaning—body, soul, and spirit; and the im- 
plication is, that the whole man was once dead in 
sin (not ¢o sin, as ver. 11), but now is alive; hence 
the pertinence of the exhortation. The reference 
to a field of battle is extremely doubtful, since it in- 
troduces a new figure so soon after vers. 2-11.—R.] 
Meyer: Those who, from dead persons, have become 
living. We assume the figure of a field of battle, 
The Christians lay there as dead or slain persons, and 
from dead persons they became alive ; therefore they 
can and should go over to the banner of righteous. 
ness, 

And your members [xai ta wély ipor. 
Hodge paraphrases and: and especially; but #a 
seems to have an inferential force here.—R.] Be 
cause they have become themselves the warriors of 
God, they must also regard their members as God's 
weapons, the weapons of righteousness for God.* 

Ver. 14. For sin shall not have dominion 
over you [a&magtia yao iuov ov nugved- 
ov]. The future, according to Melanchthon: dul. 
cissima consolatio ; erroneously regarded by Roser 
miiller, Flatt, and others, as imperative. If we were 
to distinguish between the expression of confident 
supposition (Calov. and De Wette) and consoling 
promise (Chrysostom, Grotius, and Tholuck), we 
would prefer the former meaning, since the predomi. 


 * [The German commentators generally take the second 
7@ eq as dat. commodi, and render far Gott. They ad- 
vance no special reason for it. This view unnecessarily 
disturbs the parallelism of the clauses, since the second rq 
%e@ is in strict verbal contrast with 77 amaptia. The firs 
T® Oe is undoubtedly the simple dative after taptorjcarte, 
but as the same verb must be supplied in this clause, it 
seems unnecessary td substitute any other regimen here, 
We render to God in both clauses; the more confidently, 
since the second clause is but a particularization of the first, 
to carry out the antithesis, Comp. Stuart.—R.] 
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nant train of thought throughout is didactic; yet 
the latter is also included. 

For ye are not under law [ot yao éote 
¢ \ f = i 2 
uzo vowor]. Notwithstanding the preceding 
declaration in chap.‘v. 20, the expression continues 
to be an oxymoron, since the law is recognized as a 
parrier to sin, The sense is: freedom from the law 
gives you so little freedom to sin, that it is only by 
the exercise of grace upon you that your freedom 
from sin has begun. [Meyer: “ Were they under 
the law, Paul could not have given this promise (i. e., 
in the preceding clause), for the law is the strength 
of sin (1 Cor. xv. 56), multiplies sin“(v. 20), in 
which aspect he intends to explain it furtner in 
chap. vii.” aw is here used in its widest significa- 
tion. See Hodge.—R. ] 

Under the dominion of grace [id yaour], 
which operates as an inward and new principle of 
life ; while the law, as such, confronted the inward 
life only as an outward demand—threatening, arous- 
ing, and casting down; and in this form it presup- 
Posed the dominion of sin. Bondage under the law 
betokened bondage under sin, without being able to 
remove it; but it is removed by the dominion of 

ace, which has become an inward law of life. 

The general idea undoubtedly is: “Ye are not 
under a legal dispensation, but a gracious one” 
(Stuart); yet the whole context forbids the ex- 
elusive reference to the method of justification. 
“Grace” is here used in its widest sense; ‘the Di- 
vine grace, shown in Christ, is the power under 
which ye stand” (Meyer), and which assures that ye 
shall not be under the dominion of sin.— Gratia 
non solum peccata diluit, sed ut non peccemus facit” 
(Augustine).—R. | 

_ Ver. 15. What then? May we sin [7. 
ov; anaotyiowpmerv. See Textual Note °—R.]. 
According to Riickert, Meyer, and others, a new sec- 
tion should commence here ; which Tholuck is right 
in opposing. The unity of the following with the 
foregoing is the fundamental thought: freedom from 
sin. Also the reference to the members continues 
throughout what follows(ver. 19). There is, however, 
a modification. Down to ver. 14 the antithesis was 
rather an ethical demand; but now a religious con- 
firmation predominates. There, the new life was 
contrasted with the old as a voluntary entrance into 
the military service of righteousness over against 
the wicked, mercenary service of sin; here, the 
Apostle (speaking according to human analogy) pre- 
sents the obligation of a new service in contrast with 
the old service. In the present verse Paul therefore 
brings out prominently the fearful consequence of 
the impure Antinomian view of the state of grace, 
in order to condemn it forthwith. To this earnest 
rejection of a horrible consequence, arising so fre- 
quently in ancient and modern times, the conjunc- 
tive &@“aotyowmey corresponds better than the 
futu’e. [Dr. Hodge well remarks: ‘Such has been 
the objection to the doctrines of grace in all ages. 
Ant. the fact that this objection was made to Paul’s 
teachings, proves that his doctrine is the same with 
that, against which the same objection is still urged.” 
This consideration should also prevent any limitation 
of “grace” to justification. —On wy yévovto, 
see iii. 4, Zeatual Note °, p. 112; comp. Comm. Gai., 
p. 49, foot-note.—R. 

Ver. 16. To whom ye yield yourselves. 
With the know ye not,* the Apostle points to the 


* Stuart: “T take it for granted that ye know and 





| analogy of a principle of civil law; but he gives the 


application in the same sentence with it. To whom 
you once voluntarily gave and pledged yourselves for 
obedience [with a view to obedience; Alford] as 
servants (slaves), his servants ye are, and him ye 
obey ; be it as servants of sin unto death, &c, Thus 
the two services preclude each other, since the mas 
ters deny each other (Matt. vi. 24). According te 
De Wette, Philippi, and Tholuck, the emphasis rests 
on gots; according to Meyer, on dovAov. But the 
actual being and availing, with its consequence, is 
plainly the principal idea here; the being servants 
is at the same time connected with it. The @ izax. 
is explained by Reiche: to whom you have to obey. 
But this weakens the sense. 

[Bither, or. The disjunctive #tov occurs 
only here in the New Testament. It lays special 
emphasis on the first alternative (Meyer). ‘ Hither 
this alone, or that; there is no third;” Hartung, ii, 
p. 856 f—R.] The 7#rov, 7, a strong either, or. 
Sin is personified here too. But the tizaxzon is 
personified in opposition to it as the zagaxoy (1 
Peter i, 14); and this is a beautiful expression for 
the Christian’s freedom in his obedience.* Plainly, 
the Apostle here makes the freedom of choice pre- 
cede the servum arbitrium ; according to ver. 1%, 
the former was bound a long time ago. 

Of sin unto death [adwaetiag cig Gava- 
zov.| According to Fritzsche and Reiche, physical 
death is meant; but according to Meyer and Tho- 
luck (the early view of which latter was that it ig 
spiritual death), after Chrysostom, eternal death is 
spoken of. Meyer’s ground against the acceptance 
of physical death is, that it is not the consequence 
of individual sin, and cannot be averted from the 
dotdog tzoxo7s—an argument which Tholuck ae- 
eepts. But how could this occur, if there were not 
in earthly life a hundred-fold gradations of physical 
death? The death of the suicide, for example, is 
not to be explained simply by the fall of Adam.. 
And thus spiritual death has its degrees also. There- 
fore the Apostle speaks of death in general (so also 
Philippi); + as, according to 1 Cor. xv., his thorn 
is sin, which has eternal death in prospect. Even 
the forms of the misery of sin which precede death 
are not to be excluded. 

Of obedience unto righteousness [i7e- 
“2075 €bg dvxavoovyny.| Meyer, just as incor- 
rectly, presents the dvxovoctvy as the final result 
for the servants of obedience, in contrast with ex 
clusively eternal death. The righteousness of faitk 


believe.” Jowett paraphrases thus: ‘‘ Know ye not that 
what ye make yourselves, ye are?” This view he takes te 
avoid tautology, yet this seems to depart from the Apostle’a 
line of thought.—R.] 

x eee calls attention to the deviation from the strict 

arallelism in this verse: ‘‘ of obedience unto righteousness,?* 

instead of “of righteousness unto life.” He intimates 
that thus Paul marks this distinction: To sin we give ours 
selves of our own free choice and power as bondsmen, but 
we cannot of our own free choice, and by any effort of will, 
give ourselyes to the service of righteousness; hence all 
we can do is to yield ourselves up to God’s grace, to save 
us, as servants of obedience, for or unto righteousness, as a 
“ gift” to be bestowed upon us, and inwrought into us by 
His Spirit. He also notices that the direct expression : 
servants to righteousness does not occur until ver. 19—the 
caution being attributable to anxiety lest such an expres- 
sion be turned to legalistic account.—R.] 

t [De Wette: ‘‘ Siindenclend wberhaupt.”” So Alford: 
“‘ The state of misery induced by sin, in all its awful aspects 
and consequences.” The wider view is necessary, since the 
word occurs frequently, in the remainder of the chapter and 
in chap. vii., in such a connection that a limitation is une 
fortunate. Meyer’s exegesis is hampered throughout by 
his view of @évatos.—R.] 
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is certainly assumed here; but the “ uprightness 
which is adjudged to believers in the judgment” is 
gradually developed to its completion from obedi- 
snce as the form of the new life.* (On the con- 
struction of this verse with vers. 17, 18 [Riickert 
and Reiche], by which ver. 16 is the propositio 
major, ver. 17 the minor, and ver. 18 the conclu- 
sion. Comp. Tholuck.) + 

Ver. 17. But thanks to God, &. [ydousg dé 
to Oe6, «7.A.]. It may be asked, whether the 
first proposition is a mere introduction to the second 
as the principal proposition, so that the thanksgiving 
refers merely to obedience (Grotius, Estius, and oth- 
ers); or whether the thanksgiving refers to both 
propositions (Meyer, Tholuck).{ Tholuck says, in 
favor of the latter view: “Since te precedes, and 
pév is wanting, 7c must be read with all the more 
emphasis; as 1 Cor. vi. 11: xai tatta tives qtE ; 
Eph. v. 8: 7te yao mote oxdtos; and the imme- 
diate object of thanksgiving is that this time of the 
bondage to sin is past.” Evidently, the deliverance 
from the service of death is in itself already a satis- 
factory ground for praise and thanksgiving ; yea, we 
naturally thank God for this with the greatest emo- 
tion (God be praised: delivered !), although this 
negative side of salvation cannot be regarded as sep- 
arate from the positive. 

But ye obeyed from the heart [iayxov- 
gate dé x xagdtac]. They were only con- 
ditionally voluntary in their bondage to sin; but 
they have become obedient from the very bottom of 
their heart. 

That form of teaching whereunto ye were 
delivered [cic Ov mageddGyte tUMOY Ju- 
dayic¢]. The simplest solution of the attraction 
tic ov waged. is tH tinw tHE dWay., eis OY 
maoedo9nte.§ Explanations: 

1, Christian doctrine in general (the most com- 
mon). Meyer says properly to the contrary: By 
this the expression tizog would not be explained. 
Beza, indeed, explains it: A seal under which we 
are placed to receive its impression. | 

2, The doctrinal form of the gospel according to 
Paul, in opposition to anti-Paulinism (De Wette, 
Meyer, and others). 

3, (cumenius, Calvin, and others, have taken 
the word in the sense of the ideal which the doctrine 
holds up. For a still more untenable explanation 
by Van Hengel, see Meyer. 


* (Prof. Stuart here also confounds Stxatoovvn with de 
«aiwors, and unfortunately paraphrases : obedience which ts 
unto justification. This is open to lexical as well as theo- 
logical objections. Ack. is subjective (Hodge).—R.] 

t [Tholuck agrees with Meyer, who takes ver. 16 as the 
major, ver. 17 as the minor, but regards the conclusion as 
self-evident, and hence not expressed. —R.] 

+ [So Philippi, Hodge, Alford, and modern commenta= 
tors generally, taking the first clause as meaning: that it 
ts over. Wordsworth, however, finds here “‘a mode of 
speaking, where a bad thing is represented as compara- 
tively good, so that the superiority of what is contrasted 
with it may appear more clear.’’ This seems totally irrele- 
vant.—R.] 

§ [Stuart prefers to find no attraction, since jmaxovew 
governs the accusative, but there seems to be a modifica- 

ion of the meaning in such cases. On the grammatical 
dificulty, see Meyer in loco, Winer, p. 155.—R.] 

1 (Wordsworth thus carries out the metaphor of the 
verse: “‘ You readily obeyed the mould of Christian Faith 
and Practice, into which, at your baptism, you were poured, 
as it were, like soft, ductile and fluent metal, in order to 
de cast, and take its form. You obeyed this mould; you 
Were not rigid and obstinate, but were plastic and pliant, 
and assumed it readily.”—R. } 

1 [Adopting this view in the main, we prefer teaching 
to doctrine. The latter is more abstract, but the reference 
here seems to be to definite forms of instruction.—R.] 


Tholuck fitst repudiates the presumption of antis 
Paulinism. Yet it does, indeed, come into consider. 
ation, so far as it judaistically obscured the Pauline 
doctrine of free grace. Tholuck is the> inclined to 
accept the explanation of Beza, and says “ that it is 
by no means a common expression ‘to be delivered 
to a doctrine,’ even if, with Chrysostom and Olshau 
sen, we consider at the same time the guidance of 
God as the active factor.” But the Apostle says, in 
Gal. i. 6, what he holds concerning this type of doc- 
trine in opposition to its obscurations. 

God himself has committed them to this school 
of faith. 

Ilaged09n7¢ is not middle (Fritzsche), but 
passive. [ Winer, p. 245, seems to justify the change 
to the active form which the E. V. adopts, but there 
is a good reason for the choice of the passive, viz., 
the activity of God in committing them to this type 
of teaching. This thought appropriately follows 
“Thanks to God.” So Meyer, comp. Philippi.—R.] 
It follows, from what has been said, that the Church 
was already won over by the Apostle’s friends to the 
Pauline form of the gospel. But here the matter 
treated of is the essential element; the true energy 
of freedom from the law is the true energy of life in 
obedience unto righteousness. 

Ver. 18. And being made free from sin 
[élevdeQudinvtes 0& ATO THS auaytias. 
Aorist participle, referring to the definite act of de- 
liverance, The clause stands in close connection 
with ver, 17, not as a conclusion (since ovy would 
occur in that case), but rather as an expansion.—R. ]. 
The dé leads us to emphasize the expression: ye 
are enslaved, or made servants, &c. From the na- 
ture of the case, they knew the negative past—/ree 
from sin—earlier and better than this full conse- 
quence: ye became the servants of right- 
eousness. 

Ver. 19. I speak after the manner of men. 
The av9eemwoy is analogous to the xat div9ow 
mov in chap, iii. 6.* By slavery, which was in full 
bloom in Rome, the Apostle clearly explains to them 
the absolute force of the new principle of life. 

Because of the infirmity of your flesh 
[ova tiv aodéiveray tHo oadexos tpor]. 
The flesh, or the sensuous and susceptible fulness of 
the body, is not only negatively weak, but also posi- 
tively diseased and disturbed, both of which facts 
are expressed by the aoGéveve. It may be asked, 
however, whether the Apostle means here the weak- 
ness of intelligence arising from this infirmity, by 
which he was compelled to represent to them the 
highest liberty under the figure of servitude (Bens 
gel, Meyer, and De Wette, with reference to 1 Cor. 
ili, 1); or whether he meant their practical infirm. 
ity. The first view—that is, the reference to intelli. 
gence—appears also in the intimation that the Apos- 
tle announces a popular explanation (Vatable, Ex- 
nesti, and Rosenmiiller), The latter view is favored 
by Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Calvin, &.: “I 
require nothing which your fleshly weakness could 
not do,” or the like. The thought here could not 
be unintelligible to the Roman Chtistians ; therefore 
the practical reference by all means preponderates ; 
but not in the sense already given: “1 require of 
you nothing too difficult; I require only the degree 
of obedience which you formerly rendered to sin.” 


.* (Hodge: “The former characterizes as human the 
thing said, and the other the manner of saying it.”” Cpmp 
Meyer, however.—This apologetic form of expression cons 
cerns the description of “true freedom” as a dovAcia.—Re. 
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The Apostle’s thought can rather be explained by 
what follows: ‘‘ Yield your members servants,” &c. 
That is, even if, in your spiritual life, you feel that 
you are as freemen, you must nevertheless restrain 
your members strictly.in discipline and obedience on 
account of the infirmity of your flesh. With all 
freedom, the question in. reference to the bodily 
members is an appropriate ascetic discipline, such as 
the Apostle exercised in reference to his own body 
(1 Cor. ix, 27; comp. Gal. v. 24); and therefore the 
figurative form of his expression does not merely 
correspond to the antithesis as denoting an unlimited 
obedience, but is established in a more special sense 
as the requirement of a strict discipline. This view 
obviates Meyer’s reminder: Aégyw cannot mean 
require. The Apostle does not express a require- 
ment, but a principle; by which analogy the Chris- 
tian, in his freedom, has to make his bodily life ab- 
solutely subject. Lachmann [apparently Olshausen] 
and Fritzsche unjustifiably make a parenthesis of 
this clause, ey9eumwoy, x.7./. 

[With Bengel, Olshausen, De Wette, Hodge, Al- 
ford, and many others, I am disposed to give a de- 
cided preference to the first view, viz., that this 
clause refers to what precedes. Commentators differ 
as to the force of the terms, but the following posi- 
tions seem most tenable. Jnjfirmity means intellect- 
wal weakness, growing out of their carnal con- 
dition (cdgxos, gen. avctoris). The ethical reference 
is in eee not in doGévea. On oaet, see chap. 
vii.—R. 

For as ye have rendered your members 
[GomeQg yao mageotyoate TH wily tor. 
Teo is explcative (Tholuck, Meyer), dAotia, 
used as an adjective, only here in New Testament 
{Hodge).—R.] To servitude. The apparently free 
pleasure was, in fact, a hard bondage under sin.— 
‘To uncleanness [t7] &xaFagoie.| We hold 
that &xa9aeoota has especial reference to the 
heathen portion (according to chap. i.), and to in- 
iquity, avowta, on the contrary, to the Jewish 
portion (according to chap. ii.). Meyer makes this 
distinction: a&xe9.is sin as ethically defiling man ; 
and avoy. is sin as violation of the Divine law. 
Spener, De Wette, and others, distinguish thus: 
Uneleanness as defilement of themselves and of sin 
toward others. Tholuck considers axa. as species, 
and ayoueo as the generalizing genus of sin. But 
the genus is declared in what follows. The dza9.., 
or fleshly sin in the narrower sense, and the avoutc, 
or violations of the law in the narrower sense, con- 
verge in the avouia in the wider sense in guilt and 
condemnation before the law—which constitute the 
antithesis to aysaouoc. Therefore the explanation 
of unto iniquity,* «ic t7v «vom., as from one 
sin to others, is incorrect (@cumenius, Hrasmus, 
Luther, and Grotius). The duality of the service of 
gin is worthy of note: a service in part to unclean- 
ness and in part to insubordination. This could not 
be the case (according to the axiom that no man can 
serve two masters) if both were not connected. 

Even so now render your members as 
servants to righteousness unto sanctification 


# (A question arises as to the exact meaning of the 
phrase eis tiv avomiav. It may mean, for the pur- 
se of iniquity—z. e., in order to work iniquity (Stuart, 
odge, Meyer), in order that this shall be actually present- 
ed, or issuing in iniquity, av. indicating the resultant state 
(Tholuck, Ds Wette, Alford, Lange). The latter is prefer- 
able, because the word seems to refer to a state rather than 
enact. Besides, its antithesis is eis aytagudv, which 
Indicates the result, as we infer from its ise in ver. 22.—R.] 
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[otvtos viv tagactyoate ta wely ine 
dotla ty doxavocuvyy sig k&yvacpor]. 
Righteousness, as the new principle of life, should 
bear unconditional sway over the members; holi« 
ness should be the end and result, Meyer translate, 
ayvamoc, holiness. To present holiness. Even Tho: 
luck does not understand the word to mean an effort 
to be holy. He refers to ver. 22; but there ajiace 
woc is still distinct from the téo¢ as movement 
toward the tédoc. He then quotes Heb. xii. 1-4. 
But this passage does not decide positively for the 
expression Aoliness. For completed holiness is not 
the preliminary condition for beholding the Lord, 
but its fruit. But, according to this very passage, 
cyvaowos cannot mean a striving; otherwise we 
would have to translate: strive after the striving of 
holiness. The expressions quoted by Tholuck from 
Basil and @cumenius do not both prove the same 
thing. (icumenius understands by the word, abso- 
lute purity ; Basil, thorough consecration to the holy 
God. And this is the sense. “Aywooueg means, 
first of all, the act of consecration (‘‘ According to 
Bleek, on Heb. xii. 14, it does not occur among the 
classics ; but Dion. Halic., i. 21, as in the Sept., has 
it of acts of consecration ;” Tholuck), then the con- 
dition of being consecrated, or of holiness—an idea 
which does not perfectly coincide with the idea of 
completed holiness, and in which there is at once ex- 
pressed the constant ethical movement, rather than 
a substantial and quiescent condition. 

[On the lexical grounds Lange advances, sanctifi- 
cation is the preferable meaning—one which accords 
with the context. The issue (not, the end; the use 
of the phrase in ver, 22 is against this) is sanctifica- 
tien, which indeed results in perfect holiness, but 
comes into view here rather as a progressive state 
than as an ultimate one. Undoubtedly righteousness 
describes the principle, and ay. the actual condition 
(Philippi), but in the sense given by Lange above, 
Meyer says the word always means holiness—never _ 
sanctification—in the New Testament. Compare, on 
the contrary, Bengel, Rom. i. 4.—R.] 

Ver. 20. For when ye were servants of 
sin [dts yao dotdou qte tHS Gnaotlas]. 
According to Fritzsche, the ya&@ indicates the elu- 
cidation of ver. 19; but according to Meyer and 
Tholuck, it announces the establishing of it. It is, 
however, rather a continued elucidation of the pre- 
ceding than an establishment of what follows.* The 
Apostle answers the question: wherefore should the 
service of righteousness be a bond-service? An- 
swer: because ye, who were formerly the servants 
of sin, became free in relation to righteousness, 
They were not the freemen of righteousness, as 
though it had made them free, but in relation to it; 
therefore the dative. The argument lies in the ne 
cessity of the complete reversion of the earlier rela- 
tion. Since sin and righteousness preclude each 
other, they were free in relation to righteousness, 
because they were the bondmen of sin. Therefore, 
since they have now become free from sin, they 


* (The difficult connection of the verse is satisfactorily 
explained in Webster and Wilkinson: ‘‘ydp restates the 
view given of their former condition in respect to sin and 
righteousness, in preparation for the final and most accu« 
rate statement of their present spiritual condition (ver 
22).27_ Meyer (who has changed his views), in 4th ed., alea 
finds in this verse a preparation for the full statement of a 
motive for obeying the precept of ver. 19. He groups vers, 
20-22 as one in thought, calling attention, however, to the 
somewhat tragical force of our verse, with its emphati¢ 
words in the parallel clauses.—R.] 
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must be the bondmen of righteousness. The fearful 
expression, free as regards righteousness [ é/¢v'- 
Segov Ate tH Dexavoodyy, dative of refer- 
ence], does not mean that righteousness had no 
claims upon you (Tholuck), but that it had no part 
in you.* According to Koppe and Reiche, this is 
ironical ; a position opposed by Meyer, and now also 
by Tholuck. There is certainly nothing ironical in 
the sentence, but there is in the word éeU «gov. 
For we can no more accept it in a strict sense, than 
that they should be the slaves of righteousness. As 
this latter bondage is not only freedom, but also 
spontaneity, so was that freedom the deepest slavery. 
[That was a sorrowful freedom! Why find irony, 
then ?—R. | 

Ver. 21. What fruit had ye then therefore ? 
Things whereof ye are now ashamed [tiva 
ovv xagmoy elyete TOTES EM OG VY 
éxavozyuverde. See Textual Note *.—R.]. 
Here are two divergent constructions : 

1. The question closes with tére. Then fol- 
lows the answer.- (Thus the Pesh., Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Theodoret, Erasmus, Luther, and many 
others, down to De Wette, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
and Philippi.) [So Alford, Webster and Wilkin- 
son. 
1 The question continues to ézavoyuveo Gs. 
What fruit had ye then in those things whereof ye 
are now ashamed? Answer: None; for the final 
result of them (these things) is death (thus Chrysos- 
tom, (icumenius, Beza, Calov., Grotius, &c.; Ben- 
gel, Meyer). [So Stuait, Hodge, Wordsworth, ] 

3. Reiche, in conjunction with the latter con- 
struction, explains thus: What deeds, of which ye 
are now ashamed, proceeded from your service of 
sin (namely, your bringing forth fruit)? This third 
construction is utterly untenable; xaezdg would 
then recur as plural in éy of, and xagm. tyew 
would mean: to bring forth fruit. 

There are the following reasons against Meyer’s 
explanation: 1. First of all, he must insert an 
éxetvwy before ég otg, and introduce a negation 
into the question, in order to explain the form of 
the answer, to yay, &c. 2. The question is, What 
fruit had ye then? not, What will ye have finally ? 
8. After the antithesis, it should be made emphatic 
that they had formerly no fruit, but rather pernicious 
and horrible deceptions, but that now they bring 
forth their fruit. 4. By Meyer’s construction, éq° 
ots viv éxavoyiveg9e would be converted 
into an enervating remark. Meyer says, against ex- 
planation No. 1: 1. According to ver. 22, the ques- 
tion, in antithesis to ver. 21, is the having the fruit, 
and not the quality of it. This is wrong: the n0.0- 
oc is qualified, eg &yveondy. 2. Paul must have 
written tives xaozovc, or ép o; as if the meta- 
phorical idea of fruit, or gain, could not be repre- 
sented in a variety of things. 3. Paul never ascribes 
xaomovcs to immorality; he attributes Zoya to it 
(Gal. v. 19); he predicates xagzdg of only what is 
good (Gal. v, 22; Eph. v. 9; Phil. i. 11); indeed, 
he even designates the Zoya tot axdtouc as xc 70. 
But the Apostle says the same thing here, when he 
asks, What fruit had ye then? He even denies that 
they had real fruit—the true gain of life. On the 
other hand, they reaped, instead of true fruit, base 
deceptions, things of which they are now ashamed, 
and in which their future death is announced, Comp. 


* (Stuart: “counted yourselves free.” This is an im- 
plied irony, and objectionable, for it is not strictly true.—R,]) 








Gal. vi. 8. Tholuck thinks that between the twe 
constructions there is no demonstrative decision. 

For the end of those things is death [164 
wev yao ttdosg éxetivov Gaveaetoc]. Death 
must be understood here in its complete and con» 
prehensive meaning; not eternal death exclusively 
(Meyer). s 

Meyer, with Lachmann, accepts wéy, and trans. 
lates: for the end is indeed death; but without 
observing that this contradicts his own construction 
of the passage, It is only on the first construction 
that wéy has any meaning, [See Zextwal Note » 
Having already accepted wéy on diplomatic and criti 
cal grounds, before carefully considering the exegeti 
cal results, I am now disposed to insist upon retain. 
ing it, and using it as decisive in regard to the con- 
struction of the verse.—R. | 

Ver. 22. But now having been made free 
from sin [vuvi dé @hevGegudévtes amd 
THS &muaotiac). The evil relation has been 
completely reversed by faith—And become ser= 
vants to God [JovduwGévtes 08 TH GED. 
Notice the definiteness of the aorist participles.—R. ]. 
God himself here takes the place of duxavoctrn, 
for their relation is now one of personal love.— 
Ye have your fruit unto sanctification [%yets 
TOY LOO TOY VuHY Eig Hyvaoudy. The pres: 
ent indicates fruit already. The sense: have your 
reward, seems unjustifiable here. Eig is consecu« 
tive here (Meyer), as I hold it to be in ver. 19 also, 
‘Ayvaomoy, sanctification, as above, a progressive 
state, the immediate issue of the fruit of their per- 
sonal relation to God, the final issue follows.—R.] 
They have fruit already in this new relation. Meyer: 
the xavwotys Comic, ver. 4.—Or the peace, chap. v. 1. 
But as, in the Old Testament, the firstlings served 
forthe a&yvoopnds, so, in the New Testament, this is 
done by the whole fruit of the life of faith. Tho- 
luck translates here also: holiness [without exclud- 
ing the idea of sanctification, however.—R. 

And the end everlasting life [ro dé télocg 
Coyy atiovvoy]. That is, ye have everlasting 
life. Meyer says, this possession is still an ideal one, 
It is rather an essential one; John iii. 836; Matt. v. 
8; Heb. xii. 14; 1 Jobn iii. 2. [We must take 
“life” here in its most extended sense, as “ death ” 
in ver. 21. Meyer’s difficulty arises from his limit- 
ing the meaning of these two words throughout, 
We have already eternal life in germ; in its ful- 
ness it is the tédo¢ of all our fruit and fruitfulness, 
Not, however, by natural, inherent laws of develop~ 
ment. The next verse sets forth anew the two ends, 
and the inherent difference.—R. 

Ver, 23. For the wages of sin is death [ta 
Y&Q OWHVLG THS AuaoTtlas Favetos |, 
Tholuck: “’Oyomoy, and in the plural dyorve, 
wages of the servant and the soldier; therefore pos- 
sibly, though not necessarily, a continuation of the 
figure of military service; comp. ézda, ver. 18 
Under this supposition, Grotius, Bengel, and Wes 
stein made yog.oua to mean the donationwm milix 
tare. Yet the technical word for such a gift is 7 
ézidoov (Fritzsche).” The figurative character of 
the antithesis lies in the fact that sin pays its soldiers 
and slaves miserable wages (Erasmus: dyora, vile 
verbum), namely, death; but God (as King) pays 
His children and servants, not a reward, but the 
honor-gift of His favor, which is eternal life. Tho- 
luck defines the antithesis thus: as far as sin is con. 
cerned, her due is according to justice; but, on the 
other hand, what is received by the believing accept 
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ance of God’s saving blessings can be regarded only 
as a gift—namely, the imparting of salvation, the 
eternal completion of life. This antithesis is cor- 
rect so far as it is not pushed beyond the proper 
measure, so that justice does not appear as mere 
arbitrary authority. In the present passage, how- 
ever, this antithesis recedes; for the question is not 
concerning the righteous punishment of sin, but the 
way in which sin itself, regarded as false dominion, 
pays the reward. The gift of God also, at all events, 
presupposes the merit of believers, but yet remains 
a gift, because the whole idea of gain falls to the 
ground where merit is not considered, and where 
even the preliminary conditions of good conduct are 
bestowed as a gift.* For the idea of wages, see 
1 Cor. ix. 7. “The plural (more usual than the sin- 
gular) may be explained from the manifold elements 
of original natural reward, and from the numerous 
coins of later money-wages ;” Meyer. 

In Christ Jesus our Lord [2 Xovotp 
Inoot t6 xveio quov. Stuart follows the 
inexact sense of the E. V.: “through the redemp- 
tion or atonement of Christ.” True; but not what 
Paul says here. Jn Christ Jesus is an expression 
which has a full, rich meaning of its own. In this 
case, we may ask whether the phrase limits G'od, or 
gift of God, or is used more generally. Meyer says: 
in Christ it rests, is causally founded, that the gift 
of God is eternal life. Webster and Wilkinson: 
“in Him, by virtue of His relation to Deity, God is 
the giver; in Him, we, as united with Him, having 
an interest in Him, are recipients.—R.]. He is not 
only the source, but also the central treasure of our 
eternal life. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, It is certainly not accidental that the word 
to rule, Bauovlevery, occurs so frequently in the 
Epistle to the Romans (chap. v. 14, 17, 21; vi. 12); 
likewise the word weapons, 6240, here, and in 
chap. xiii. 12. See the Hxeg. Notes, where refer- 
ence is made to the Apostle’s similar allusions to 
local relations in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
as well as in the Epistle to the Ephesians. His epis- 
tles in general abound in these evidences of truth to 
life. In the Epistle to the Galatians, for example, 
we see very plainly the Galatian fickleness; in the 
Epistles to the Corinthians, we see the city of Cor- 
inth portrayed ; and in the Bpistle to the Colossians, 
the Phrygian popular spirit, &c. Such evidences of 
authenticity are regarded by the critics of Baur’s 
school as mere cobwebs, while they convert cob- 
webs of the barest probability into important and 
decisive evidence. 

2. In this section the Apostle passes from the 
figure of military service to that of servitude, in 
order to portray, in every relation, Christian free- 
dom in its contrast with the bondage of man in sin, 

8. On ver. 12, The despotic dominion of sin in 
the mortal body of the unregenerate, is an ethical 
copy of physical demoniacal possession. Sin, as a 
foreign force, has penetrated the individual life, and 
riots there as lord and master. Christianity now 
consists essentially in raising the shield of the Spirit 
against this usurping despotism, in the power of the 
triumph, dominion, and fellowship of Christ. 


* (On xdépeopa., see v. 15 ff,—The antithesis is differ- 
ent here, yet related—there, fall, transgression; here, 
apages, but of sin —R.] 








4. Ver. 18. If the real Christian should agaix 
serve sin, his conduct would be a voluntary, coward. 
ly, and inexcusable surrender of his arms to a hos 
tile power already overthrown. But, according te 
the Apostle’s view, the whole life of humanity is 3 
moral struggle of the spirit between righteousness 
and unrighteousness, in which all the human mem- 
bers are arms that contend for either righteousness 
or unrighteousness. Man, physiologically regarded, 
is born naked, without weapons or arms; ethically 
considered, he is “‘ armed to the teeth; ” his mem- 
bers have throughout the significance of moral arms, 

5. The conclusion made by non-legal impurity, 
that sin is made free, because we are not under law, 
but under grace, is reversed by Paul, who says that, 
for this reason, sin is to be regarded as abrogated 
and excluded. The law does not make sinners, but 
it suits sinners; bondage under the law corresponds 
to bondage under sin, and the law cannot annul this 
bondage. To him who stands under the law, his 
own inmost nature is still a strange form; for the 
inmost nature, in its living character, signifies the 
inwardness of the law, freedom from the letter of 
the law, liberty. To be estranged from one’s self is, 
therefore, to be still in the bondage of sin, and there- 
fore under that of the law also, as the foreign form 
of the inmost norms of life, But in grace, man hag 
become at once free from sin and the law, because 
by grace he has come to himself (Luke xv. 15), and 
because it has written the law, as the word of the 
Spirit, on his heart.* On the power of sin, see Tho- 
luck, p. 8138; on the nova obedientia, p. 314. 

6. On ver. 16. Life is throughout a consequence 
of an established principle, either for death or for 
life, whether man may have made this principle—his 
self-determination—more or less clear to himself. 
Christianity is a thoroughly synthetical view of life 
—a view of life in its grand, complete, and funda- 
mental relations. Adam, Christ—the state of bond- 
age, the state of freedom, &c. 

4, On ver. 17, When the Apostle thanks God 
that the Romans have not merely become Christians 
in a general sense, but have become obedient to the 
doctrinal form of the freedom of the gospel from 
the law, the application of this to the evangelical 
confession lies very near. The Apostle speaks here 
of definite doctrinal types, not so much in the for- 
mal as in the material sense. The antithesis is juda- 
izing Christianity. 

8. On vers. 19, 20. That the members should 
be servants to righteousness, is not merely a figura- 
tive expression arising from the antithesis that they 
were enslaved to sin. Rather, this is a demand 
which follows from the fact that, in consequence of 
serving sin, they are afflicted with weakness of the 
flesh; and therefore, notwithstanding the freedom 
of the Christian spirit—yea, by virtue of it—ths 
morbid and blunted natural forces, the animal na- 


* (Stuart: ‘‘Christians are placed in a condition of 
which grace is the prominent feature: grace to sanctify as 
well as grace to renew the heart; grace to purify the evil 
affections; grace to forgive offences though often repeated, 
and thus to save from despair, and to excite to new efforts 
of obedience. Viewed in this light, there is abundant rea 
son for asserting that Christians, under a system of grace, 
will much more effectually throw off the dominion of sin, 
than they would do if under a mere law dispensation.” 
Yet, if there be one point where there is most obscurity in 
the minds of the majority of professing Christians, it is here. 
That it has largely arisen from an obscuration of the docs 
trine of sarctification by grace, or rather the unwise sune- 
dering of justification and sanctificat'on in discussing this 
Epistle, is painfully true.—R.] 
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tures, must be subjected, watched over, and con- 
trolled, Augustine teaches that the little tree, which 
has grown crooked on one side, is thereby stretched 
go that it can be bent a little toward the other side. 

9. The fruit of the service of sin is first of all 
represented in bitter disappointments, confusion, dis- 
grace, and shame; finally, in death. The reward of 
sin is, from its very nature, the low wages for slavish 
or military service, and in addition to this, further 
contemptible pay, viz., death. How glorious does 
the honorable gift of eternal life appear in compari- 
son with this wretched reward! See the Lveg. 
Notes. We must here reject the exaggerations of 
the idea of gracious retribution, as well on the side 
of arbitrary authority as on the side of reward. In 
human relations, gain is a lower form than merit; 
but the donation goes far beyond the merit, since it, 
as the gift of personal magnanimity, will more than 
outweigh the work of personal worth. Everywhere 
in the kingdom of love, to say nothing of the king- 
dom of grace, all idea of merit falls to the ground ; 
but the appropriateness of the reward to the dignity 
of the child and the worthiness of the servant, which 
are bestowed by God and religiously and morally 
appropriated, do not fall to the ground. Grace is 
not thereby so glorified that it is absolved from jus- 
tice.* On the C7 atvvvoc, see Comm. on the Gos- 
pel of John, iii. 15. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL. 


The well-established apostolical admonition to 
a moral course of life: 1. To whom is it directed ? 
2. What does it require? 8. By what is it estab- 
lished ?—Our body is mortal (ver. 12).—In whose 
service should our members be? 1. Not in the ser- 
vice of unrighteousness; but, 2. In the servce of 
righteousness (ver. 13).—In which service do our 
weapons hold out better? 1. Many believe in the 
service of unrighteousness; but there they are de- 
stroyed; 2. Christian experience teaches, on the 
other hand, that it is in the service of righteousness, 
for there they remain untouched (ver, 13).—Under 
the law there is death, but under grace there is life 
(ver, 14),—Law and grace. 

Should we sin, since we are not under the law, 
but under grace? God forbid! Because freedom 
from the law is (1.) not lawlessness, but (2.) obedi- 
ence to righteousness [comp. Luther’s work on the 
Freedom of a Christian Man], (vers. 15-23).—What 
is it to be obedient in heart to the form of doctrine 
with which we are connected? 1. Not only to be 
orthodox, but also believing (ver. 17).—The form 
of avostolical doctrine. 1. What must we under- 
stand thereby? (The Apostle Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith.) 2. How far is this form of 
importance for us? (ver. 17).—Christian preachers 
should never forget to so speak after the manner of 
men that everybody can understand, chap. iii, 5 
qver. 19)—The fruits of serving sin and serving 
God: 1. The fruit of the former is death; 2. The 
fruit of the latter is eternal life (ver, 21),—What is 
the fruit of sin? 1. A fruit of which one must be 
ashamed; 2. One whose end is death (ver. 21),— 
What is the fruit of righteousness? 1. One of holi- 
ness; 2. One whose end is eternal life.—The pre- 


__™ [It is well to note here the saying of Augustine: @ra- 
tia_non erit gratia wllo modo, nisi sit gratuita omni modo; 
ub Shae i not grace in any sort, if it be not free in every 
BOrt.— A. 





cious fruit of holiness. It is not only to be regard 
ed as (1.) lovely, but (2.) it makes wise, and joyous, 
and blessed (vers. 21, 22).—Death, and eternal life, 
1. The former is the wages of sin; the latter is 
God’s gift in Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Luruxr: Jn His death, that even we should die 
like Him, Observe that believers have still wicked 
lusts in the flesh, which they do not obey (ver. 12), 
—So long as grace rules, the conscience remains free 
and controls sin in the flesh; but without grace, sin 
rules, and the law condemns the conscience (ver. 14). 

Srarke: Sin still arises even in the regenerate, 
and they can again fall under its dominion ; there. 
fore they need the warning (ver. 12).—The pious are 
never without law, and yet not under the law, but in 
it (ver. 14).—Whoever still permits sin to rule over 
him, cannot be under grace (ver. 14).—To be a ser 
vant of sin, is the greatest misery ; but to have been 
a servant of sin is the greatest blessedness (ver. 17). 
—Justification impels, moves, and powerfully awake 
ens toward the exercise of godliness; Ps, cxxx. 5 
(ver. 18). 

Hepingrr: To have piety from compulsion, fear, 
or politeness, in order to please others, or through 
one’s own inclination, desire, praise, and advantage, 
was the delusion and bondage of Ishmael. The chil- 
dren of God are not under the law; 1 John iv. 18 
(ver. 15).—Christians are not libertines, who can do 
what they please: they are servants, but servants of 
God! But where are such servants? How great is 
their number? Servants of court, fashion, passion, 
men, the state, self, and the devil, can be seen in 
abundance. 

Cramer: We shall never have a better fate 
than Paul, all of whose words have been perverted, 
misinterpreted, and made sinful.—Nothing is more 
becoming in a servant than obedience. Because we 
are now the servants of God, we must be steadfastly 
obedient from the heart until the end, according to 
God’s word, and not according to our own notion 
(ver. 16).—QursneL: As the heart is, so is the use 
of the body. He serves the Lord who has chosen 
Him from the heart. A true Christian dedicates 
himself wholly to God, his heart by love, and his 
body by good works (ver. 18).—O blessed servitude 
with which we serve God! The service of men 
makes miserable people; but the service of God 
makes us saints in time and kings in eternity; Isa, 
xiv. 3 (ver. 22).—MUt.iEer: God will have no com- 
pulsory service ; a willing heart is the best offering ; 
in the weak flesh a willing spirit, in the small work 
a great will; Ps. ex. 3 (ver. 19).—He who is free 
from righteousness has no part in Christ (ver. 20).— 
As the fruit grows from the seed, so does ignominy 
grow from sin, outwardly before the world and in- 
wardly in the conscience before God (see ver. 21). 

Sprenger: Earnest and true Christianity consists 
herein: although sin is present, it does not reign 
(ver. 12)—We dare not think, that though the 
wages of sin is death, Christ has redeemed us from 
death, so that it will not finally injure us. For the 
redemption wrought by Christ will not help us any, 
if we do not become obedient to Him (ver. 28). 

Gzriacu: The body, with its impulses and mem. 
bers, is like a house full of arms or implements, for 
war or every kind of labor. In the service of sin, 
these members, the sinful impulses, then become 
themselves members unto sin (ver. 13).—The servi- 
tude of obedience is also true freedom (ver. 17).— 
Since, by the gospel, man becomes a servant as well 
as a freeman, license is just as much excluded ag 
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slavish obedience to a foreign power (ver. 18).—If 
righteousness, so rules in us that all our members 
become its instruments, they will work together for 
the increase of our holiness (ver. 19).—A single 
glance at the fruit and the reward of sin must fill the 
Christian with shame, and therefore with abhorrence 
of the false freedom which abuses grace (ver. 21).— 
The perfect sanctification of man in body and soul is 
also his true, eternal life; for by the perfect com- 
muuion of his whole nature with the Fountain of all 
life, God himself pervades him spiritually and bodily 
with the fulness of everlasting life (ver. 22). 

Lisco: Earnest admonition to holiness of life 
(vers. 12-23): 1. Its import (vers, 12-14); 2. The 
impulse to a more zealous sanctification is the grace 
of redemption (vers. 15-28). 

Hevsner: Freedom from the law is not liberty 
to sin, or lawlessness (ver. 15).—In Christianity, the 
law of the letter, with its worldly power, does not 
rule, but the free law of love (ver. 15).—Obedience, 
the practice of God’s will, awakens in us increasingly 
the spiritual power of life, and obtains spiritual 
health (ver. 16).—Purity and beauty of soul arise 
only from sinlessness (ver. 19).—The remembrance 
of earlier sins never becomes wholly effaced, but, 
1. It keeps the converted person humble and watch- 
ful; it awakens, 2. thankfulness for the love and 
grace of God; 3. sympathy for others. 

Besser: Believers are servants of righteous- 
ness (vers. 12—23).—Unrighteousness is a tyrannical 
master, who does not release his slaves according to 
their pleasure, but drives them ever farther from 
God’s commandments (ver. 19).—Servitium Dei 
summa libertas (ver. 19.)—The wages of sin is as 
manifold as the wages with which a general rewards 
his soldiers (bread, clothing, money) ; but its sum is 
death, empty death. 

Lance: The service of sin, at first apparently a 
voluntary life of warfare, but afterwards plainly a 
mercenary condition, and finally a state of slavery. 
—The fearful self-deception in surrendering one’s 
self to sin; 1. At the outset, slavery instead of free- 





dom; 2. In continuance, always backward instead 
of forward; 3. Finally, death instead of life.—Vol. 
untary return to bondage is the deepest guilt of sin, 
—Real death is explained by its opposite. It is not 
contrasted with the present, but with eternal life.— 
Eternal life as the fruit of the true service of Goa 
in righteousness: 1. As redemption; 2. As gift. 

[Tirtorson: Sin is the blindness of our minds, 
the perverseness and crookedness of our wills, and 
the monstrous irregularity and disorder of our affec- 
tions and appetites, the misplacing of our powers 
and faculties, and the setting of our wills and pas- 
sions above our reason; all which is ugly and un- 
natural; and, if we were truly sensible of it, a mat- 
ter of great shame and reproach to us.—BURKIIT; 
Sin, as a raging and commanding king, has the sin- 
ner’s heart for its throne, the members of the body 
for its service, the world, the flesh, and the devil for 
its grand council, lusts and temptations for its weap- 
ons and armory; and its fortifications are ignorance, 
sensuality, and fleshly reasonings.—Death, as the 
punishment of sin, is the end of the work, though 
not the end of the worker.—Grorius: It is the na- 
ture of all vices to grow upon a person by repetition. 
—Crarke: Let God have your hearts, and, with 
them, your heads, your hands, and your feet. Think 
and devise what is pure; speak what is true, edify- 
ing, just, and good; and walk steadily in the way 
that leads to everlasting felicity—Every sinner has 
a daily pay, and this pay is death.—The sinner has a 
hell in his own bosom; all is confusion and disorder 
where God does not reign. If men were as much 
in earnest to get their souls saved as they are to pre- 
pare them for perdition, heaven would be highly 
peopled; and devils would have to be their own 
companions.—Hoper; The motive to obedience is 
now love, and its aim the glory of God.—When a 
man is the slave of sin, he commonly thinks himself 
free; and, when most degraded, is often the most 
proud, When truly free, he feels himself most . 
strongly bound to God, and when most elevated, is 
most humble.—J. F. H.] 





Vourra Srcrion.—The transition, in principle and reality, of Christians from the service of the letter 
under the law into the service of the Spirit under grace, by virtue of the death of Christ. Believers 
should live in the consciousness that they are dead to the law.—Tuotvcx: “ Your marriage with Christ, 
having taken the place of the dominion of the law, necessarily leads to such a dominion of God ina 
new life.” 


Cuap. VII. 1-6. 


1 Know ye not, brethren (for I speak to them that [those who] know the 
law), how [omit how] that the law bath dominion over a man as long [eq ooo 
2 yoovor, for as long time] as he liveth? For the woman which hath a hus- 
band [the married woman]* is bound by the law to her husband so long as 
he liveth [to the living husband]; but if the husband be dead [have died],” she 
3 is loosed from the law of her husband. So then if, while Aer husband liveth, 
she be married to another man, she shall be called an adulteress: but if 
her husband be dead [have died], she is free from that law; so that she is 
@ no [not an]* adulteress, though she be married to another man. Wherefore 
Accordingly], my brethren, ye also are become [were made] dead to the law by 
aay the body of Christ; [,] that [in order that]° ye should be married te 


another, even to him who is [was] raised from the dead, that we should bring 
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5 forth fruit unto [to]® God. For when we were in the flesh, the motions [pas 
sions]" of sins, which were by [by means of] the law, did work [éyeyeizo, were 

6 efficient, wrought] in our members to bring forth fruit unto [to] death. But 
now we are [have been] delivered from the law, that being dead [having died to 
that]° wherein we were held; that we should serve [so that we serve]” in new- 
ness of spirit [the Spirit], and not im the oldness of the letter. 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 2.[The E. V. renders JravSpos: which hath a husband; which is less forcible than the singles word 
married. It is true that neither renderings convey the exact sense of the original, so well as: das dem Manne unter- 
thdnige Weib (Lange); yet, as the idea of subjection, expressed in the Greek, is still, to some extent, implied in married, 
it is the best rendering that can be given.—The periphrasis: so long as he liveth, is altogether unnecessary ; the living 
husband, is both more forcible and more exact, 

2 Ver. 2.—[The active verb die should be substituted for be dead. The question arises, How can we best express the 
delicate shade of the Greek conditional proposition: é€av 6€ dmo0dvyn. Alford gives: have died; Wordsworth: shall 
have died; Amer. Bible Union: die. The first seems preferable; the second is strictly literal, since the aorist implies 
something which takes place antecedent to what is affirmed in the apodosis, but is not so elegant; the last is that bald 


conditional form, which should be reserved for the equivalent Greek form («i with the optative or indicative). These 
remarks apply to the same clause, as it occurs in ver 3. 
% Ver. 3.—[The negative belongs to the verb, and is joined to the noun, at the expense of forcibleness. Forbes 


remarks, that here the EK. V. destroys the regularity of the parallelism, The first, second, and third lines in the original 
e-rrespond exactly to the fourth, fifth, and sixth respectively. 


"Apa oty GvTos ToD avdpds 
Mouxaris xpnwaricet, 
éav yévntar avdpt érépw * 
éav 8& amobdvp 6 avip, 
€devdépa, éoriv amd Tod vduov, TOU MH elvar avTHY morxaAisa, 
yevouérvnv avbpi étépy. 


So then, as long as her husband liveth, 
She shall be called an adulteress, 
If she be married to another man}; 
But if her husband be dead, 
She is free from the law so as to be no adulteress, 
Though she be married to another man. 


4 Ver. 4.—[Were made dead (Amer. Bible Union), though not very elegant, is perhaps the best rendering o 
é0avateenrte. Mortify, would be ambiguous here. Were slain, is preferred by Alford, because the more violert 
Greek verb is used, recalling the violent death of Christ; but this would point to the act of killing, rather than to the 
fat of being deprived of life, which is the prominent thought here. 

5 Ver. 4.—[Both clauses are final, though differing in form. By changing the first that of the E. V. into in order that, 
the force of the Greek is preserved, and its varied form in a measure reproduced. 

6 Ver. 4._[As unto God is the usual rendering of ets tov Oedv, to God will serve to represent the simple dative: 
7@ 9eG. The meaning seems to be: fo the glory of God.—The dative, T6 9avdr7w is also found at the close of ver. 5. 

7 Ver. 5.—{The BE. V. usually renders raOyjmara, sufferings, Here, passions (Wordsworth, ard others; Lange: 
Pe enscha en) is etymologically exact, and, on the whole, preferable to motions, emotians (Amer. Bible Union), stirrings 

ord). 

8 Ver. 6.—[The Recepta reads aro0avévros; a conjecture of Beza’s, arising 1rom a misunderstanding of the text, 
having no uncial support. D. E. F. G. (Vulgate, and some Latin authorities) read rod @avdrov; a gloss, to get rid of 
the participle, which was regarded as disturbing the structure of the sentence (Meyer). &. A. B. OC. K. L., many vere 
sions and fathers, warrant the correctness of amo@avdvres, which is now almost universally adopted. (The English text 
is emended to correspond.) 

® Ver. 6.—[The clause is echatic and present: date SovAcvetv. 

10 Ver. 6.—[If the reference be to the Holy Spirit, the above emendation is necessary. If not (as Dr. Lange holds), 
the clause should read : in newness of spirit and not in oldmess of letter. See Exeg. Note: on both views.—RB.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITIOAL. ers in Rome are conscious of the whole conclusion, 


that the gospel has made them free from the service 
of the Mosaic law—a conclusion that he wll now 
make clear to them by the figure of the law of mav- 
riage. Therefore the question, Should you not fully 
know the consequence of the right of marriage in 


Summary.*—a, The figure of marriage and the 
Jaw of marriage to describe the relations of believers 
to the law (vers. 1-8); 6. The application of the fig- 
tre: the marriage did not remain pure, because sin, 


whose motions were by the law, insinuated itself. It 
: dissolved by death (vers. 4-6). 


Ver. 1. Know ye not. ["“H ayvoeite. 
Comp. vi. 3. The particle 7 implies a doubt, and 
connects always with some preceding categorical 
clause (Winer, p. 474).—On the connection. Meyer 
deems it a resumption of vi. 14, but immediately 
linked to last main thought (vi. 22), viz., that the 
Christian had his fruit unto holiness, and the end, eter- 
nal life (which is proved in vi. 23)—R.] Since the 
7, assumes a doubt at the beginning (chap. ii. 29; 
vi. 3); the Apostle intimates that not all the believ- 


fe : ; 
(On the difficulty respecting the fi ful 
semarks of Prof. stat in To00-= Bi] gwen a 


case one of the couples dies? has this meaning: 
Should you not fully know the consequence of the 
death of believers by and for the law? The course 
of treatment is this: After having shown that they 
are no more under sin, with more particular refer- 
ence to the Gentiles, the Apostle now declares, with 
more particular reference to the Jews, that they too 
are no more under the law. The unity warranting 
this transition consists in the fact, that one cannot be 
under sin without being under the sense of the law, 
and that he cannot be under the law without being 
under the sense of sin, So far, therefore, our de- 
duction extends back not only to chap. vi. 14, but 
even to chap. v. 20; iii. 9; ii. 17, That is, the law 
comes into consideration here so far as it is the 
power of the letter, which kills (2 Cor. iii, 6)—ths 
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phenomenon is completed as the experience of sin 
(see ver, 24), 

Singular views: 1. Reiche: The xvovevevy in 
ver, 1 refers to the xtigvog in the concluding verse 
of chap. vi; 2. Meyer: The freedom of Christians 
from the law follows from the truth of the foregoing 
verse. But the Apostle’s transition consists in his 
design to show that Christians are just as dead to the 
law by baptiam in the death of Christ, as they are 
dead to sin. This arises from the fact that they 
have received eternal life as the gift of God in 
Christ. They are therefore dead, by the death of 
Christ, to death, as a result of sin, as they are dead 
to death as a result of the law, according to chap. 
vii. 24. [Meyer’s view in 4th edition is indicated 
above.—R. ] 

Brethren. Certainly not merely the Jewish 
Christians (according to Grotius, and others; also 
Tholuck, in a qualified way) are meant in this ad- 
dress (Meyer). Yet Meyer, in denying this, over- 
looks the fact that the Jewish Christians are regard- 
ed most prominently, because the point in question 
is respecting the law (see chap. ix. 3). [The only 
limitation being ‘‘ those who know the law,” it must 
be remembered that in the apostolic age, as well as 
since, the knowledge of the Old Testament on the 
part of Christians in general is presupposed.—R. 

For I speak to those who know the law. 
[Parenthetical, as in the E. V. Explanatory of 
brethren.—R.] Of what law does he speak? It 
must not be overlooked, that what the Apostle fur- 
ther adduces as the design of the law, already re- 
minds of the law of nature. Therefore Koppe: 
every law is meant. Glockler: the moral law. But 
though the Roman law might have a similar pur- 
port, the Apostle nevertheless means the Mosaic law 
itself; for the point of his argumentation is, that, 
according to the principles of the Mosaic law itself, 
Christians must be regarded as having been made 
free by this law. It is not necessary to prove that 
the Mosaic law in general, but not the law of mar- 
riage in particular (Beza, Carpzov [Bengel], and 
others), is meant here The Jew did not have a sep- 
arate marriage-law ; yet the Mosaic law, with refer- 
ence to the marriage-law, is meant—And who are 
those who know the law? Explanations: 1. The 
Roman Christians, the majority of whom were Jew- 
ish Christans; 2. The Jewish-Christian portion, to 
whom Paul addresses himself in particular (Philippi, 
and others); 3. In addition to these, the Gentile 
Christians, who, as Jewish proselytes, had been en- 
trusted with the law (De Wette, and others); 4. 
Tholuck calls to mind, that the Gentile Christians 
became acquainted with the law. [As the customs 
of the synagogue remained to a large extent those 
of the early Christian assemblies, the Old Testament 
was read to all believers, as indeed was necessary to 
their Christian instruction. One could not be a 
Christian even then, and remain ignorant of the 
law.—R.] The question in general here is not a 
difficult specialty of the Mosaic law, but a principle 
evidenced also by natural law, which, for this very 
reason, does not result from one passage, but from 
the connection of the Mosaic law. Tholuck: “ One 
of the legal maxims current among the Jews; Este 
endeavors in vain to prove it from the Old Testa- 
ment.” Yet the example of Ruth, Abigail, and 
even of the second marriage of Abraham, is more 
than one legal maxim current among the Jews. 
Moreover, the legal principle in chap. vi. 7 is of kin- 
fred nature, 











That the law hath dominion. We must not 
connect 6 vdu0g tot a&vGeunm:u (Mosheim, 
and others), but yéuocg with xvgveter. Man ia 
certainly, however, the man in question placed un. 
der the law. [Wordsworth explains: “The law 
(of Moses) is lord over the man—the human crea 
ture—whether man or woman. Comp. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Augustine.’ This takes the verb in the 
literal sense: to be lord, and introduces the figure 
of the marriage at once, thus avoiding any difficulty 
about the special law, for the whole law is personi-« 
fied. Meyer seems to favor this view also.—R. | 

For as long time as he liveth [2y dco» 
xedvov Ca]. According to vers. 2-4, the C4 
evidently refers to the man himself, and not to the law, 
so that, in a metaphorical sense, it would have the 
force (as Origen, Erasmus, Bengel, and others think) 
of making the figure itself plainer. This would 
have been to prove first that the law has no more 
force. Philippi understands the Ci to be the old, 
natural life. See Tholuck on the contrary: in this 
case the appeal to legal knowledge would be inap- 
propriate, and the figure already violated. The law 
is personified as master, just as sin is in the foregu- 
ing section. [And the point of the figure is not 
affected by referring the verb to the man, for which- 
ever party dies, the relation ceases. Comp. Hodge. 
—R.] Meyer gives prominence to the point, that 
&p daov yoovoy is emphatic.* 

Ver, 2, For the married woman is bound 
by the law to the living husband [7 yage 
umavdgog yury tO Covt. avdQi dédET ES 
vou. A concrete explanation of the proposition 
of ver. 1 (Meyer), introduced by yae, which hag 
here the force of for example (Hodge, Alford), The 
perfect dédetase here denotes the continuing char- 
acter of the binding (Winer, p. 255), which agrees 
with the emphatic ég oooy yodvor (ver.1). “Y mav- 
deo, subject to the man, married, only here in the 
New Testament, but current in later Greek authors, . 
—R.] The figure in vers. 2 and 3 is quite clear, but 
its application is difficult. Since the law is com- 
pared with the first man, and Christ with the second, 
this seemed to be the application that should follow : 
The law, as the first man of the theocratic Church, 
is dead; now, the Church can be freely married to 
Christ. Therefore even Usteri, Rickert, and others, 
have remarked that the figure is not clearly carried 
out; and Chrysostom took the view, that Paul, 
through forbearance toward the Jews, reversed the 
relation in his application, and that, instead of say- 
ing, the law or the husband is dead, he says, You 
who were formerly bound by the law are dead. [Sa 
Wordsworth, who, however, joins with it several 
other reasons.—R.| Meyer, with Fritzsche, thus; 
relieves the difficulty: In consequence of the unity 
of the matrimonial relation, death is an event com 
mon to both parties ; when the husband is dead, the: 
wife is legally dead to the husband. We may in 
this case ask, Why did not the Apostle conform his 
figure to the application, and designate the wife her- 


* [Meyer’s note is excellent: ‘‘ Wot before he dies does 
the law lose its dominion over him ; so long as he lives, he 
remains subject to it. If this is considered, and an ae 
irrelevant ‘only so long as he lives’ be not interpolated, 
the thought seems neither trivial nor disproportionate te 
the appeal made to the legal knowledge of the readers, 
For a peculiarity of the vouos consists in this, thatit cannot, 
as human laws, have only temporary validity, or be altered, 
suspended, nor can one be exempt from it for a time, &c, 
No, so long as man lives, the dominion of the 1,05 over 
him remains.” Of course, this means previous to the death 
to the law (ver. 4).—R.] 
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self as the dead part? Clearly, because of the sec- 
ond marriage, This explanation of Fritzsche and 
Meyer (concinnity) is established by the Apostle, 
and also rendered emphatic by his language. As 
the woman is not dead, but is killed in respect to 
he: marriage relation, or is situated as dead, by the 
natural death of her husband, so believers have not 
died a natural death, but are made dead to the law, 
since they are crucified to the law with Christ. The 
idea, dead in a marriage relation, is therefore the 
tertium comparationis, The Savatova9av in ver. 
4 is therefore like the xatagyzto Gow of a widow, in 
which also a death-like orphanage is indicated. That 
the law itself is also dead, as a letter, by its statu- 
tory application to the crucifixion of Christ, follows, 
without any thing further, from what has been said. 
Tholuck, not being satisfied with Meyer’s removal of 
the difficulty, seems desirous of placing himself on 
the side of those who give an allegorical interpreta- 
tion to the passage commencing with ver. 2. Ex- 
planations ; 

1. The wife is the soul, the husband is sin; sin 
dies in the fellowship of believers with Christ’s death 
(Augustine, and others; Olshausen), 

2. Only the vduoc cau be regarded as the hus- 
band (Origen, Chrysostom, Calvin, Philippi). Like- 
wise, with special reference to the sense of guilt 
(Luther); with special reference to sin (Spener). 

De Wette and Meyer have properly rejected the 
introduction of allegory in vers, 2, 3; it destroys all 
legal evidence of the figure. The Apostle did not 
avoid saying 29-avatw9ny 6 vouog because he wished 
to give a more pregnant expression to the thought, 
and to include in one the other side also, but because 
SFovetovo9ou is different from a simple o709-yn- 
oxey, and because the retroactive inference from 
the act which the adntinistration of the law has com- 
mitted on the body of Christ is proximate to the 
dying of the law (according to Heb. viii. 13; de- 
cayed and waxed old), The gospel is eternally new, 
because it refers to only eternal relations. The law 
grows old from the beginning, because, in its out- 
ward and national character, it relates to transitory 
and ever-changing relations. Application to Catholi- 
cism and Protestantism. (All they that take the 
sword, &&.) “Yaavdgos, viro subjecta ; the wife 
had no right to separate herself.* 

But if the husband have died, she is loosed 
from the law of her husband [iav 0& azo- 
Davy 6 HYNE, KaTHOYYTAL ad TOU 
yo«woUv tov &VvdQ0c. On the conditional clause, 
see Textual Note*. On the verb, comp. Gal. v. 4, 
‘ange’s Comm., p. 127. The genitive is one of ref- 
erence, of the object respecting which, see Winer, 
p. 177.—R.] That is, which relates to her husband. 
On the relationship of the expression xat yo yy Tou 
to the é9avato9nte, comp. Meyer’s translation: 
“She has become undone, and thereby free and ab- 
solved from the law which related to her husband 
{united her to him).” (See Gal. v. 4.) 

Ver. 3. She shall be called an adulteress. 
She receives the name in a formal and legal way. 
And therewith she is subject to the severest punish- 
ment of the law—stoning. [Levit. xxi. 10; comp. 
John viii. 5.] 

[She is free from that law, slevGion 


* [She is bound to him by the law—7. e., the Mosaic law 
which made no provision for her loosing herself (in Deut. 
xxiv, 2 it was the power of the husband, not the wife, to 
repudiate the relation). Here the lew it no longer spoken 
of figuratively.—-R.j 








| 


éotivy a0 tov vowov. The article shows 
that the reference is to the law of the husband, hence 
the E. V.: that law, is correct.—R. | 

So that she is not an adulteress. Meyer in 
sists upon the idea of design: in order that she be 
no adulteress; and declares this to be the design of 
the Divine legal ordinance—which Tholuck there 
pedantically finds. Yet the expression here might 
certainly have been chosen with reference to this 
application. The Judaists assuredly charged the 
believing Jews with apostasy, and therefore with 
religious adultery. Hence Paul says <¢vav instead 
of yonwatite ;* and Fritzsche has strikingly made 
the tov wy etvae dependent on élevPéoa. 
[ All these views are alike grammatical. That of 
Fritzsche is harsh, however, while Meyer’s seems to 
be adopted more to prepare the way for the parallel 
he makes (ver. 4): 2m order that ye should be mar- 
ried to another. It is not necessary to press the 
figure to this extent, however.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. Accordingly, my brethren. [“Qorz, 
see Winer, p. 283.—R.] The explanation follows 
here first; this is not allegorical, but symbolical, 
because marriage represents, in the external sphere 
of life, what religion does in the inward and higher 
(Eph. v. 82).—We also, as the widowed wife.— 
Were made dead to the law} [29avatw- 
Inte tO vouw. See Textual Note*, The verb 
is aorist, referring to a definite act in the past, viz., 
the release from the law at justification—R.] That 
is, in relation to the marriage-covenant. The ex- 
pression @9avat#977e is chosen, not merely 
because Christ’s death was a violent one, but also 
because it describes the death of Christians to the 
law as a death incurred by virtue of the administra- 
tion of the law. 

Through the body of Christ [J.a cod 
cAwatos tot Xoerotov|]. In, and, at the 
same time, with Him, as He was put to death. The 
atoning effect of the sacrificial death cannot, at all 
events, be the premise here, although it is included. 
[The aorist shows that the reference is definite; the 
proposition indicates the means of the death to the 
law. Two opinions prevail: (1.) That it refers to 
the atoning death of Christ as the ground of justifi- 
cation. So Hodge, and others. It may be urged in 
favor of this, that this is the means or ground of 
justification, and that thus the antithesis to “ was 
raised” is preserved. But the Apostle generally 
speaks of the death of Christ in plain terms, when 
he refers to it. Col. i. 22, which Hodge quotes as 
an instance of “‘ His body,” meaning His death, adds 
the qualifying phrases, “of His flesh,” “ through 
death.” (2.) With Tholuck, Meyer, Lange, and 
others, it may be referred to the fellowship with 
Christ in His death. This view accords better with 
the point which the Apostle has reached in his argu- 
ment, as well as the idea of union with Christ under- 
lying this passage. This does not deny, but implies 
the atoning efficacy of His death, which is always 
latent, if not patent, in the Apostle’s argument. It 
has been the fault of some commentators, to insist 


* [That is, they might be and were so called, but yet 
were not guilty of religious adultery.—R. 

t (Dr. Hodge at some length combats the view, that the 
Mosaic law (or rather the Jewish economy) is alone referred 
to throughout this passage. He rightly says: “Paul here 
means by the law, the will of God, asa rule of duty, hows 
ever revealed.” See on iii, 20, p. 122 (also Galatians, ii. 
16, pp. 49, 52). The most untenable of all views is that 
Way limits véuos to the ritualistic Jewish observances 
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on finding an expression of it, where it is only im- 
plied.—R. 

Christians are dead, buried (chap. vi.), and risen 
(Col. iii. 1) with Christ; indeed, they are even, in 
principle, transported to heaven (Phil. iii. 20), But 
since they are dead with Him, they are, like Him, 
dead “to the law through the law” (Gal. ii, 19). 
[Comp. Commentary in loco, pp. 50, 51.—R.] Cal- 
vin, Grotius, Koppe, and others, have explained, 
that the @9avatu9y tH vouw is a milder expres- 
sion for 6 vou. @GavatH9n, anéFavev vuiv. This 
explanation does not regard the difference between 
natural and violent death, nor self-destruction. The 
law could not be dead; this would have been revo- 
lution. As a Divine forrn of revelation, it had to 
grow old and vanish away (Heb. viii. 13); but asa 
human ordinance it has itself inflicted death. There- 
fore the law still retained its former historical and 
ethical (not religious and essential) force toward 
those who were not dead to it by the fellowship of 
Christ. 

Through the body of Ohrist, duce tot copatos 
SavatwGévtoc, It may be asked, in what relation 
this being dead with the body of Christ stands to the 
being reconciled by the body of Christ. Tholuck : 
“Fellowship with the death of Christ includes free- 
dom from the zataga of the law (Gal. iii. 10), and 
this latter, which is brought to pass by thankful love 
in return, includes the death of the old man to sin 
(chap. vi. 6) and stvengthening to a new life.” The 
becoming free from ve yéuog is consummated with 
the development of res tance and faith—that is, 
with justification; the having become free from the 
old law is decided when the new law, the law of the 
Spirit, the righteousness of faith, appears (Eph. ii. 
16). 

Me order that ye should be married to an- 
other [cé¢ tO yevéoGar twas EteQw. The 
clause seems to be final. Jn order that ; the pur- 
pose of the death to-the law was union to Christ, 
—R.|] TiveoGou tivoc, to become the possession 
of a husband. The figure of conjugal communion 
of the believing Church with the Lord (2 Cor. xi. 
2; Eph. v. 2,5; Rev. xxi. 8). Yo another. The 
stronger #teoQw is here used. [And it is more 
closely defined, even to him who was raised 
from the dead, t@ éx vexodyv éyeoGérte. 
—With good reason is this added—R.] Not only 
do Christians belong to the risen Christ because He 
has acquired them by His death (1 Peter i.), but 
also because they themselves, having been dead with 
Him, have become a heavenly race, a super-terrestrial 
people, who, as risen ones, can be wnited only with 
the Risen One; therefore their continue! connection 
with the law of this life would be a misalliance. The 
common element of this new communion is the new 
life. 
v7 That we should bring forth fruit to God 
[iva xaonzogpogyjoopery TH GEG. Final 
clause (so Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Alford). The 
dative is dat. commodi apparently.—R.] The fig- 
ure of marriage leads to that of the fruit of mar- 
riage (Theodoret, Erasmus, Meyer, and others). 
Tholuck, on the contrary: “Since a reference to 
nacozog (chap. vi. 22) occurs, and since #040 TOV 
moveiy. pégevy, and even xagzogogety (Mark iv. 20 ; 
Luke viii. 15; Col. i 10), frequently occur in a 
metonyme derived from the fruits of the field, as a 
technical Christian phrase for the practical effects 
of the life of faith, and the allusion recurs in ver. 
6, where the figure is not that of marriage, it seems 





22) 
very unsafe to accept the figure of the fruit of chil 
dren.” Reiche and Fritzsche have even reiected 
this interpretation, because an uadignified allegory 
arises ; they have therefore construed the figure ag 
referring to the field, or fruits of the field. Philippi 
likewise; De Wette, on the contrary, accepts the 
former view. But the allegory of an unfruitful mar 
riage cannot be more dignified than that of a fruit 
fulone. Yet the spiritual fruit of righteousness, im 
accordance with its supersensuous nature, is pro- 
duced for God, for glorifying God. [The figure 
must not be so pressed as to make the fruit of the 
marriage to God, as Father; to His glory, is the 
meaning.—R. ] 

Ver. 5. For when we were in the flesh 
[ore yao yuev éy tH odour. Meyer: “The 
positive and characterizing expression for the nega- 
tive: when we were not yet made dead to the law.” 
Alford; “ Virtually = ‘under the law.’” Hodge: 
“When in your unrenewed and legal state.’ Fora 
more thorough discussion, see the Exeursus in the 
next section—R,] The antithesis of ver. 5 should 
serve to explain the last conclusion in ver, 4. The 
y%o tells us: According as we were situated in our 
fleshly tendency, we must now also be situated in 
the Divine tendency. The ecyav denotes the stand 
point of personality; the outward tendency of life 
from a definite principle. Here, therefore, the ten- 
dency of life is from the principle of the flesh. Ex. 
planations: 1. Meyer: The oags, the humanity in 
us (what, then, would not be human in us ?),* in its 
opposition to the Divine will; the element of life in 
which we exist. The opposite to the amo9avovteg 
of ver. 6. 2. Theodoret, @cumenius: In the zate 
yvouov mohvteie. The flesh is the material and ex- 
ternal part of the body and the life. Therefore, 
since we stood in this external tendency, which, as 
an external and analytical form of life (dependent 
on the individual é7191uov), also in its better form, 
took the law as a combination of external and ana- - 
lytical precepts. [Of these, (1.) is much to be pre- 
ferred. Dr. Lange does not make it clear whether 
he adopts the view of flesh, given immediately above. 
There are very strong objections to it in any case, 

The passions of sins [td wadyiuaca 
TOV &waotimy|. According to Meyer and Tho- 
luck, the genitive of object. ‘* From which the sins 
arose.” Tholuck cites James i. 15 as proof. We 
hold, however, that sins are here denominated pro- 
ducers of the passions. For the passions, 7a., are 
not, as Tholuck holds, the same as the ému9uuias 
(according to which Luther translates /usts), but they 
are the émv9uutav enhanced by the impulse of the 
law. Then, in the case of sins arising as conse- 
quences of the za97w., the idea would follow that 
abortions to death have been produced from the 
marriage-bond of the law itself with man. The 
connection with the law assumes, therefore, at the 
same time, a connection with the owagtia (see chap, 
vi. 18), and this, in the isolation of individual &uwae- 
tio, Was operative as producer by the sinful pas 
sions excited by the law in the members. The law 
itself did not bring forth the fruit of death; but it 
stirred up sin, so that the latter made the émvOupntou 
into wo9%nwato, and thus into productive forces. 
[Hither view is preferable to the Hendiadys: sin/fu 


* [To this interpolation it may be rejoined: What, then, 
weuld not be odp£ in us? What is not carnal, sinful, is 
ur {—R.] 
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feelings (Olshausen, Hodge), which is forbidden by 
the plural duvaetvov. adywatae is pas- 
sive (comp. Gal. v. 24), and hence it is perhaps bet- 
ter to take the genitive, as that of the object (which 
led to sins), so as to accord with what is predicated 
in 2vnoyetto.—R. | ; 

Which were by means of the law. Ta 
dv tov vouov. Grotius supplies pavyoweva, which 
is too little; Meyer, se., 6vca, which is far too much. 
According to ver. 9, avatwyta. Tholuck: “ Many 
of the older commentators, in order not to let the 
law appear in too unfavorable a light, explained 
thus: of the knowledge of sin communicated by the 
law (thus Chrysostom, Ambrose, Bullinger, and oth- 
ers). Yet, thus construed, dva vowov would 
stand beyond the pragmatism of the passage.” Tho- 
luck, like Meyer, would also supply the verb, subst. 
[The proximity of ver. 7 supports the obvious mean- 
ing: occasioned by the law (Meyer: vermittelt), not 
caused, however.—R. 

Wrought [évyeyetto]. Middle. Were effi- 
cient in a fruitful manner. 

In our members [év toig weleouy Wuor. 
Hodge weakens the force, by making this almost = 
in us.—R.| Single productions between individual 
passions and individual members, in which the cen- 
tral consciousness was enslaved for the production 
of individual miscarriages. 

To bring forth fruit to death [<ic co 
xeQTOPOOTTaL TH Gavatw. This clause 
expresses not merely the result (Hodge), but the 
final object of the energizing (Meyer, Alford,), being 
parallel to the last clause of ver. 4.—R.] Meyer: 
To lead a life terminating in death. Expressing but 
little, almost nothing, here. That false fruit, abor- 
tions, or miscarriages, might arise (wherefore the 
subst. xaozdc itself must be avoided). Erasmus: 
ex infelici matrimonio infelices jfoatus sustutimus, 
quidquid nasceretur morte exilioque gignentes. Lu- 
ther: Where the law rules over people, they are in- 
deed not idle; they bring forth and train up many 
children, but they are mere bastards, who do not 
belong to a free mother. Meyer would also here 
limit death to the idea of eternal death; see above. 
[He also carries out the figure of progeny, which 
Lange retains here, so far as to make “death” here 
a personification. This is less justifiable than the 
reference to eternal death, which conveys a truth, 
and forms a fitting antithesis to tH Oe (ver. 4).— 
R. 

ver 6. But now we have been delivered 
from the law [vuvi 08 (antithesis to dre, ver. 
5) xatnoyynOynuev a0 TOU Youor. No- 
tice the aorist, which Paul uses so constantly in 
reference to the accomplished fact of justification.— 
R.] We are annulled in relation to the law, and 
therewith the law is annulled to us. (On the read- 
ing aoPavortosg, see the Critical Note on the 
Text ; also Tholuck, p. 330.) 
_ Having died to that wherein we were 
held [adzo9avdvtes dv o nxarcevyousda). 
We must understand toitw before 2y @. Meyer 
explains: in which we were confined as in a prison. 
More in harmony with the former view is this: 
whereby we were chained as by a legal and even 
matrimonial obligation. Wherefore we certainly do 
not need to refer gy @ merely to yduog (with Ori- 
gen, Koppe, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge], and oth- 
ers). Tholuck: “The law, therefore, is regarded as 
watéyor, a8 a chain, analogously to the épgoveor- 
weIe Cvynexievouevor, Gal. iii. 23, so far as it holds 
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its subjects in dovdeca (Rom. viii, 15; 2 Tim. i, 7), 
The direct reference of the @y @ to sin (according 
to Chrysostom, @cun enius, and others) is too strong 
on the opposite side.’—The cause of the chaining 
of man by sin on one side, as well_as by the law on 
the other, was the totality of the ecvav éy tH] ougut, 
as it expressed itself in mere divisions of lust and 
legality. This is clear from what follows: im thé 
oldness of the letter. 

Sothat we serve [wore dovdevery Fuas. 
The clause is not final, as the E. V. indicates; tha 
service is a present state, already resulting from the 
accomplished fact of deliverance from and death to 
the law. Serve God, is the meaning, the omission 
of G<@ being due to the self-evident difference of 
reference in the two phrases which follow. The 
consciousness of the readers would tell them that 
the old service was one to sin, the new one to God 
(so Meyer).—R.] The dovdevery can be spo- 
ken ironically in only a conditional manner. We 
have really our external life to enslave, but not after 
the old way, in single portions and acts, according to 
individual precepts, motives, and affections, but in 
the newness of the Spirit; therefore by virtue of 
the perfect principle of the Spirit, which is ever 
new, and always assuming a new form. The é» 
denotes not merely the sphere of activity (Meyer), 
but the power, the principle of activity itself. 

In newness of the Spirit [@v zavyotyte 
mvevmatoc. Untenable views: That éy is re- 
dundant, and the dative the object of the verb dov- 
deve; that there is a Hendiadys (new spirit, Hodge). 
The E. V. is fond of Hendiadys, and very often mis- 
construes éy, but has avoided these mistakes in the 
present instance. Alford correctly remarks, that the 
datives “‘ are not” as in vi. 4, attr utes of the geni- 
tives which follow them, but states in which those 
genitives are the ruling elements.—W hat is the pre- 
cise force of zvevwatocg?—R.| Meyer: “It is 
the Holy Spirit, as the operative principle of the 
Christian life.” Clearly, it is the spirit as itself the 
inward Christian principle of life, which is certainly 
not to be thought of without the communion of the 
Holy Spirit. For the Holy Spirit as mvet uo sim- 
ply, operating objectively, was also the producer of 
the yeauua, which here constitutes the antithe- 
sis. This principle is itself an eternal newness, and 
has, as a result, an eternal newness as the principle 
of the absolute renewal. Tholuck: ‘‘ The spirit of 
grace produced by God’s gracious deed.” [With 
Meyer, Alford, and others, it seems best to refer this 
to the Holy Spirit. The absence of the article is not 
against this view; as the opinion of Harless, that 
mvetjuo without the article is subjective, is not well 
established. (Comp. Meyer on Rom. viii. 4; Har- 
less, Eph. ii. 22; Lange’s Comm., Gal. v. 16, p. 187.) 
This passage seems to point to chap. viii., where 
mvstjwo occurs so frequently, in the sense of the 
Holy Spirit ; the more so as edéet occurs just before 
(ver. 5), The objection, that the Holy Spirit, work- 
ing objectively, was the author of the letter, and 
hence that the antithesis requires another meaning, 
we we much weight. See notes on Rom. viii. 4 ff, 

, And not in the oldness of the letter [xaé 
ov mahavotyte (only here) yodumatos. 
Not = old letter (Hodge), nor yet = under the law, 
in the flesh, though these latter thoughts are im, 
plied. The genitive seems to be gen. auctoris, aa 
avevuatos in the previous clause.—R.] On the 
yeaduwyoa, see chap. ii, 29; 2 Cor. iii. 6. The law 
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viewed externally, and, by its historical and subjec- 
tive externalization, become an old and dying object, 
wadavotys. Meyer writes somewhat unintelligibly : 
The zodavotys, according to the nature of the rela- 
tion in which the yocuuo stands to the principle of 
sin in man, was necessarily sinful (see ver. 7 ff.), as, 
on the other hand, the xavvoryg must be necessarily 
moral in consequence of the vitally influencing 
ayvevjc. [The service which resulted from the rule 
of the letter, was not merely their old service, but a 
service having in it an element of decay. The ser- 
vice under the law, precisely the written law (when 
viewed as the yeduua), was a killing’ yoke, is still, 
when the service is in the oldness of the letter. 
Meyer evidently means, that a law with external pre- 
cepts, of the letter, necessarily so acts upon man’s 
sinfulness, that the very service he attempts to ren- 
der is sinful. The letter killeth (2 Cor. iii. 6).—Such 
a characterization of the service under the law forms 
a fitting warning against a return to legalism—an 
appropriate conclusion to this section, and a point 
of connection with ver. 7.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL 

1. The connection with sin, according to chap. 

vi, 12-23, was a slavish state; the connection with 
the law, on the other hand, according to the present 
section, was comparable to an earthly marriage-state, 
The connection of believers with Christ now appears, 
in comparison with this, as a super-terrestrial mar- 
riage-covenant (see Eph. v. 32). 
_ 2, It is only by keeping the figure of the law of 
marriage free from an allegorical interpretation, and 
by distinguishing between the figure itself and its 
historical application, that the evidence clearly ap- 
pears which the argumentation of the Apostle con- 
templated, and particularly for the Jewish Christians. 
But this evidence -still continues in force. The 
standpoint of external legality, and that of living 
faith, cannot be confused as religious principles, 
Both standpoints are sundered by the death of 
Christ. Where they seem to be united, the confes- 
sion of the law, or the legal confession of faith, is 
the dominant religious principle ; while the opposite 
principle has the meaning only of a historical and 
ethical custom, which, from its nature as a legal cus- 
tom, as much limits the Catholic man of faith, as it, 
in the character of an evangelical custom, burdens 
the legal, Romanizing Protestant. 

8. Tholuck: ‘‘ The law is annulled in relation to 
believers, not in its moral import, but, as Calovius 
remarks, guoad rigorem exactionis, quoad maledic- 
tionem et quoad servilem coactionem.” According 
to the Sermon on the Mount, as well as according to 
Paul, it is done away so far as it is fulfilled; it is 
annulle { in a negative sense so far as it is annulled 
in Chri tian principle, the law of the Spirit. An in- 
ward p:{nciple has come from the external precept ; 
an inws.ed rule from the external form; an inward 
tenden / from the external law; a unity from multi- 
plicity ; a synthesis from the analysis ; and from the 
ordinan: e, “‘ Do this and live,” the order, ‘‘ Live and 
do this.°’ It must be borne in mind, that Paul here 
speaks «f the finite, formal character of the law, 
and not of the law as a type of the New Testament, 
as it hea become transformed into the law of the 
Spirit. {Comp. Doctrinal Notes on Galatians, iii. 
29-29 19. 88, 89.—R.] 

4. fae figure of marriage, which extends through 
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the Old Testament in typical forms, is here employed 
in reference to the relation between Christ and the 
whole body of believers. The individual believer 
participates freely in the marriage-bond of this body, 
yet not in a mystical, separatistic isolation of his rev 
lation to Christ. 

5. In ver. 5 Paul speaks especially concerning 
the passions of sins, which are excited and occa- 
sioned by the law; and there is no reason for undere 
standing among them the abnormal forms of pas 
sionate excitement, The history of Pharisaism, and 
of fanaticism in general, from the crucifixion of 
Christ down to the present day, teaches us how very 
much additional weight is also added by the normal 
forms. In this direction there has arisen the odiwm 
generis humani, as well as the increasingly strong 
warfare of hierarchical or ecclesiastical party-law 
against the eternal moral laws of humanity, in which 
the nature of God himself is represented, while in 
the statute only the distorted apparent image of the 
Church, and not its eternal pith, is reflected. 

6. The abortions of ordinances at enmity with 
the gospel and humanity reached the centre of their 
manifestation in the crucifixion of Christ; but they 
everywhere reappear, where Christ is again crucified, 
in a grosser or more refined sense. And this not 
only occurs where the written revealed law is per- 
verted into fanatical ordinances, but also where the 
ideals of the natural law (Rom. ii. 14) are distorted 
to fanatical caricatures, as is shown in the history 
of the Revolution of 1848. 

7, On ver. 6. Tholuck: “yodupa, mvetinos 
(chap. ii. 29). The former is chiefly a designation 
of the external principle; the latter, of the inward- 
ly operative principle. And this inwardly operative 
principle is the gracious spirit produced by God’s 
gracious act, Calvin: Spiritum litter opponit, quia 
antequam ad dei voluntatem voluntas nostra per 
spiritum sanctum formata sit, non habemus in lege 
nisi externam litteram, que frenum quidem externis 
nostris actionibus ingicit, coneupiscentice autem nose 
tre furorem minime cohibet, And Melanchthon: 
Ideo dicitur littera, quia non est verus et vivus motus 
animi, sed est otiosa imitatio interior vel exterior, nec 
ibi potest esse vera invocatio, ubi cor non apprehen- 
dit remissionem peceatorum.” 

8. How the law, in its letter or finite relation, 
began to grow old immediately after the beginning 
of legislation, is shown to us clearly by the history 
of the Israelites; and Deuteronomy even gives the 
canonical type of this truth. The history of the 
Christian Church teaches, on the other hand, how 
the newness of the spiritual life becomes constantly 
newer in its power of renewal. But the same an- 
tithesis is again manifested in the continual obsoles- 
cence of the Church in the Middle Ages, and in the 
continued rejuvenating of the evangelical Church, 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL 


On Onap. vit. 1-6. 


As Christians, we belong no more to the Jaw, but 
to Christ. 1. Because we are dead to the law by 
Jesus, who abolished the power of the law; 2. Be- 
cause we are united to Him by the same fact, in 
order to bring forth fruit to God (vers. 1-6).—Mar. 
riage as a type of spiritual relations: 1. As a type 
of our relation to the law; 2. Asa type of our re 
lation to Christ (vers. 1-6).—As the relation of man 
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to Christ is altogether different from that to the law, 
so is Christian marriage, on the other hand, alto- 
gether different from that of the Old Testament 
vers. 1-6).—How death divides, but also unites 
4).—Union of heart with Christ the Risen One 
is the condition of the happy union of human hearts 
with each other so as to bring forth fruit unto God 
(ver. 4).—How miserable it was to live under the 
law in the flesh; how happifying it is to live under 
grace in the Spirit! Proof: 1. Description of the 
slate under the law: a. we were in bondage; 0. sin- 
ful lusts worked in our members to bring forth fruit 
unto death; c¢. we served the letter. 2. Descrip- 
tion of the condition under grace: a. we are free; 
6. the newness of the Spirit incites us to bring forth 
fruit unto God; ¢. we serve the Spirit, and not the 
letter any more (vers. 5, 6). 

Srarke; As a thistle-bush is full of thistles, so 
are unconverted and carnal men full of the fruits of 
the flesh (ver. 5).—Christ frees us from the burden 
of the law, that we may tuke His yoke upon us 
(ver. 6).—Hxpinger: We are free from the law, not 
as a precept of duty—which remains perpetually— 
but in its condemnation, compulsion, and sharp- 
ness (ver. 1).—Where there is not a heart and ready 
will, there is only external labor and weariness ; 
where conversion of the life and spiritual increase 
are not exhibited in the inner man, it is lost work 
and the service of the letter, even if one should 
wear out the temple-floor with his knees, give his 
body to be burned, and become a beggar and a her- 
sit | 

SpenerR: Our perverted nature is such, that, 
when any thing is forbidden, we have all the greater 
desire to have it. We have often seen children 
think less of, and have no desire for, a certain thing, 
for which they have all the more desire when for- 
pidden. So, when the law forbids this and that, we 
are prompted toward it by our wicked nature (ver. 
5).—We are not so free that we do not have to 
serve any more; only the kind of service is differ- 
ent. Formerly it was compulsory, now it is ren- 
avved with a joyful will; then it was the letter, now 
it x the spirit (ver. 6)—Roos: The truth which Paul 
hece portrays (vers, 1-4) is this: that nothing but 
death annuls the dominion of the law. 

Lisco: The complete freedom of man from the 
law promotes his true sanctification (vers, 1-6),— 
The relation of man to the law.—Application of this 
relation to believers (ver. 4).—Advantages of the 
5 8) state above the old one under the law (vers, 
5, 6). 

Hrvsner; The Christian is free from the co- 
ercion of the law (vers. 1-6).—The death of Christ 
became freedom from the compulsory power and 
curse of the law: 1. As abrogation of the Levitical 
sacrificial system; 2. As inducement toward free 
and thankful love toward God (ver. 4).—Irreligious 
boliticians express only their ignoble and servile 
manner of thinking, when they deem all religion to be 
only of service as a bridle for the people (ver, 4).— 
The nature of the Christian is spirit: 1. In refer- 
ence to faith; 2. In reference to action, The lat- 
ter stands in contrast with this spirit in these same 
respects (ver, 6). 

Besszr: Here, for the first time since chap, i. 








THE HPiSi~my UF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


= 


18, Paul addresses the saints at Rome as drethren— 
brethren “in Christ Jesus our Lord” (ver. 1).— 
“ But now ”—.bis zow is an evangelica! key-note of 
the Epistle to the Romans; comp. chap. iii. 21, and 
other places (ver. 6). 

Lanes: The death of Christ a serious boundarg 
between the legal and the evangelical, believing, 
standpoints: 1. The meaning of this boundary 
itself; 2. The application: no religious confusions 
of the two standpoints. By a customary connection 
of them, one is made to mean only a moral limita- 
tion, which, after all, is not in conformity with the 
internal relations.—The sensuous power and spirit. 
ual weakness of legalism consists in its being an 
earthly relation, confined to this life, though in the 
fear of God (in this life the head, the city of God, 
the apparent image of the kingdom, &c.).—The mar- 
riage-bond of the free Church of God is a super- 
terrestrial relation, and therefore the power of the 
renewal of the earthly life: a. Christ in the next 
life and in this one; 6. Faith also; c. The Church 
as well.—The reciprocal action between the law and 
sin unto death, a counterpart to the reciprocity be- 
tween the Spirit of Christ and faith unto new life.— 
The contrast between the Old and New Testament in 
its full meaning: 1. The Old Testament growing old 
and making old from the beginning; 2. The New 
Testament renewing itself and the world from the 
beginning.—But a New Testament is in the essence 
of the Old, as well as an Old is in the manifestation 
of the New. 

[Burxirr; All the wisdom of the heathen, and 
of the wisest persons in the world, was never able 
to discover the first sinful motions arising from our 
rebellious natures; only the holy law of God makes 
them known, and discovers them to be sin. Such is 
the holiness of the law of God, that it requires not 
omly the purity of our actions, but also the integrity 
of all our faculties—Scorr: Self-righteous pride and 
antinomian licentiousness are two fatal rocks on 
which immense multitudes are continually wrecked, 
and between which none but the Holy Spirit can 
pilot us; and the greatest objections of open ene 
mies to the doctrines of grace derive their greatest 
plausibility from the unholy lives of many professed 
friends.—Ciarke: The law is only the means of 
disclosing our sinful propensity, not of producing its 
as a bright beam of the sun introduced into a room 
shows millions of motes in all directions—but these 
were not introduced by the light, but were there be- 
fore, only there was not light enough to make them 
manifest—so the evil propensity was in the hears 
before, but there was not light sufficient to discover 
it. 

LITERATURE, CHIEFLY HoMILETICAL, ON THE 77H 
Carrer oF Romans: ARMINIUS, Dissertation on the 
True and Genuine Sense of Romans VII, Works, 
2,471; E. Exrox, Complaint of a Sanctified Sinner 
Answered, or Explanation of the Ith Chapter of 
Romans, London, 1618; J. Srarrorn, Scripture Doe- 
trine of Sin Considered, in Twenty-five Discourses on 
Romans VII., London, 1772; J. Guas, Zhe Flesh 
and the Spirit, Works, 8, 142; J. Frasnr, Seripiure 
Doctrine of Sanctification ; A. Knox, Letter to J. 8, 
Harford, Esq., on the Seventh Chapter to the Ro 
mans, Remains, 3, 409.—J. F. H.] 
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Fiyra Szcrion.—Synopsis: The law, in its holy design, by the fecling of death, to lead to the new life in 
grace, The development of the law from externality to inwardness, The experience of Paul a sketch 
Srom life of the conflict under the law, as well as of the transition from the old life in the law to the 
new life in the Spirit, 


Cuap. VII. 7-25. 


7 What shall we say then? Js the law sin? God forbid. [Let it not be!] 
Nay, [but] I had not known [:. ¢, recognized] sin, but by [except through] the 
law: for I had not knowsi lust [evil desire],’ except the law had [if the law 

8 had not] said, Thou shalt not covet. But sin, taking occasion [,] by the com- 
mandment, [omit comma] wrought in me all manner of concupiscence [evil desire]. 

9 For without the law sin was [is] dead. For [Now] I was alive without the 
law once: but when the commandment came, sin revived [sprang into life], and 

10 I died. And the commandment, which was ordained to [was unto]? life, I 

11 found [the same, or, this, was found by me] to be unto death. For sin, taking 
occasion [,] by the commandment, [omit comma] deceived me, and by it slew me. 

12 ere [So that] the law és holy, and the commandment holy, and just, and 
good. 

13 Was [Did] then that which is good made [become]* death unto me? God 
forbid. But sin, that it might appear sin, working death in [to] me by 
[through] that which is good; [,] that sin by [through] the commandment 
might become exceeding [exceedingly] sinful. 

14 For we know that the law is spiritual: but I am carnal,‘ sold under sin. 

15 For that which I do [perform],’ I allow [know] not: for what I would, that 
do I not [not what I wish,’ that I practise]; but what I hate, that do I. 

16 If then I do that which I would not [But if what I wish not, that I do], I 

17 conseut unto [I agree with] the law that it 7s good. Now then it is no more 

18 [longer] I that do [perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. For 
1 know that in me (that is, in my flesh), dwelleth no good thing Teta doth not 
dwell]: for to will [wish] is present with me; but how [omit how] to perform 

19 that which is good I find not [c, zs not].”_ For the good that I would [wish], 

20 I do not: but the evil which I would [wish] not, that I do [practise], Now 
But] if I do that I* would [wish] not, it is no more [longer] I that do 

21 [perform] it, but sin that dwelleth [dwelling] in me. I find then a [the] law, 

22 that, when I would [wish to] do good, evil is present with me. For I delight 

23 in the law of God after the inward man: But I see another law in my mem- 
bers, warring against the law of my mind, and bringing me into captivity to’ 
the law of sin which is in my members. 

24 O wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 

25 death [or, this body of death]?*® I thank God [«, Thanks to God] through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. So then with the mind I myself [I myself with the 
mind] serve the law of God; but with the flesh the law of sin. 


TEXTUAL, 


4 Ver. 7._[The E. V. renders éwv@vpiav here lust, in ver. 8, concupiscence, and the verb értOupyoets, covet. 
In order to preserve the correspondence, the Amer. Bible Union translates the noun coveting in both places. We are 
forced to retain covet in rendering the verb, but it seems better to give the noun a more exact translation, even at the 
cost of variation from the verb. Lust is too specific, concwpiscence too rare, desire would be indefinite without the 
adjective evil. ‘‘ The misfortune is that we have no English noun that corresponds well to the generic sense of the vers 

ovet”? (Stuart). : : ; 
‘i 2 Ver. 1) (The italics of the E. V. are virtually a gloss. Was only need be supplied. For is a favorite emenda- 
tion, but wnlo brings out the telic force of eis quite as well.—The passive form of the Greek is restored in the second 

ause. Piha ‘ 
= 3 Ver. 13.—[x. A. B, O. D. E., Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read eyévero instead of yéyove 
ie K.1L.). The correction probably arose from not eevee igi the historical aorist (Alford). The Amer. Bible 

ion follows the latter reading, which is now considered incorrect. 

wi Ver. 14.—[N1. A. B. C. DE. F. G., Griesbach, Lachman, Scholz, Tischendorf, Meyer, Werdsworth, Tregelles, and 
Lange, read cApuvos instead of capkixds (Rec., X%. K. L.); the latter being very naturally substituted to correspond 
with mvevpatixds. It was also more familiar. On the meaning, see Hxeg. Notes. _ F f : 

5 Ver. 15.—[Three Greek verbs of kindred signification: katepydGouat, mpattw, moréw, occur in this verse, 
recurring throughout the section. The E. V. renders all three, do, except in ver. 18, where the first verb is translated, 
perform. It is better to retain this throughout, and render mpdt7w, practise, as etymologically exact. Alford denies 
any distinction between the last two verbs. 
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® Ver, 15.—[ Would (E. V.) is an inexact renderi g of O€Aw. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE ROMANS. 


i 


The choice lies between will and wish. %<o formes 


Is + be preferred, if the idea of simple, spontaneous volition is deemed the prominent one; the latter is favored by the 


pretence of pio®, indicating an emotional feature in 
7 Ver 18.—[N. A. B. C., many versions and fathers, 


inserted in D. F. K. L., Rec., by many fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, and others. omii 
gages satya if pre to od at the beginning of ver. 19. Lange holds that et pioke 


due to the transcriber’s hastily passing over from ov 


would disappear, as soon as the sententious antithesis (To will is immediately present, 


which is good I can never find) was no longer understood. 


8 Ver. 20.—[N. A. K. L., insert éy after 0éAw. Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and others, N 
but Lange deems it important'to mark a progress in the thought. 


ting it. The analogy of vers. 15, 18 is against it, 


9 Ver. 23.—[N. B. D. F. K., and some cursives, insert év before 7G vépno. 


the volition. See Hxeg. Notes. j 
Lachmanu, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, omit evpicxw. It 


Meyer deems the omission 
but the carrying out of that 
follow B. C. D. F. in emits 


Omitted in Rec., A. OC. L., fathers. 


Most modern editors reject it. Tregelles retains it. If retained, it cannot mean by means of see Alford). 


1® Ver, 24.—[On these two renderings, see Haeg. Notes. 
11 Ver, 25.—[There is considerable variation here. 
@:5, 
fad Kupiov. 
12 Ver, 25.—[Forbes : 


"Apa otv aris éyé 


The Rec., X81. A. K. L., read evxapro7. 
which is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. We find also: 
Meyer contends for the reading of the Recepta, which certainly has the best MSS. support. 


B. has xdpts T@ 
nH Xapis Tov Geod 


TS pev vot Sovdcim voum Oeod, 
Ty Se capki, vouw apaprias. 


So then I myself 


With my mind serve the law of God, 
But with my flesh the law of sin. 


Lange, however, seems to take wév eo. Sé as = etther .. 


A.—The development of life under the law as de- 
velopment of the knowledge of sin. 
Summary.—1. The law in relation to sin; vers. 

12,18. a. The holiness of the law in its relation to 

the sinfulness of man; vers. 7-12. 6. The effect 

of the law in harmony with its design: Disclosure 
of the deadly effect of sin, in causing it to complete 
itself as well in facts as in the consciousness; ver. 

18.—2. The sinner in relation to the law; vers. 

14-23. a. The revelation of man’s carnal nature or 

tendency in general under the spirituality of the 

law; ver. 14. 6. The disclosure of the sinful ob- 
scuration of the understanding; or the dispute of 
knowledge; vers. 15,16. c¢. The disclosure of the 
sinful obscuration of the will; or the dispute of the 
will; vers. 17, 18. d. Disclosure of the sinful ob- 
scuration of feeling; or of the unconscious ground 
of life; vers. 19, 20. ¢. Disclosure of the darken- 
ing of the whole human consciousness by the oppo- 
sition of God’s law and a mere seeming law; or the 
deadly rent in the whole man; vers, 21-23.—3. The 
unhappy premonition of death, in the sense of the 
entanglement by the (seeming) body of death, and 
the release from it; ver. 24. 4. The transition from 
death to life; ver. 25. «a. The redemption, in the 
former half of the verse. 6. Conclusion in relation 
to the starting-point of the new life; second half of 
ver, 25. 


B.—The same development as transition from the 
law to the Gospel, from ruin to salvation. 

(Eph. v. 13: ‘‘ But all things that are reproved are 
made manifest by the light: for whatsoever doth 
make manifest is light.”) a. The holy design of the 
law to discover the root of sin, and with the sense 
of guilt to awaken the sense of death; vers, 7-12.— 
5. The wholesomeness of this complete unmasking 
of sin in its absolute sinfulness; ver. 18.—c. View 
of the conflict between the spiritual and divine 
character of the law, and the carnal character of the 
sinner; ver. 14.—d. Consciousness of the want of 
clezrness and supremacy of understanding; vers. 
15, 16.—e, Consciousness of the want of firmness 
and energy of will; vers. 17, 18.—f. Consciousness 
of the weakness of the nobler sentiments, and the 
superior power of the lower; vers. 19, 20.—g. The 
consciousness of the chasm between the inner man 
and the outward life; of the rent between the two 
reciprocally contradictory laws; vers, 21-23,— 
h. The fruit of this development; the consummated 


- or. See Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


consciousness of the necessity of deliverance; ver. 
24.—i. Deliverance and the new law of life: clear 
distinction between knowledge and flesh; ver. 265. 
The J is distinguished, first from sin in knowledge, 
then in the will, then in the feeling, then in the 
whole consciousness of the inward nature, but finally 
in the inquiring ery for the Redeemer. 


GENERAL PreLiminary Remarxs.-—We come first 
of all to the question, In what sense does the Apos- 
tle speak in the first person singular? what does the 
éyw mean? Different views: The expression is a 
Metaoynuatromos, see 1 Cor. iv. 6—that is, the rep- 
resentation of one fzere in another. Thus the 
Greek fathers applied the passage to the fall of 
Adam, or of the human race (Tholuck; “By way 
of example, the introduction of man into the para- 
disaical condition ”).—Others believed the Jewish 
people before and under the law denoted (Chrysos- 
tom, Turretin, Wetstein, Reiche). The view of the 
Socinians and Arminians (Grotius, and others) was a 
modification of this one, that the homines plerique 
are meant, who, under the legal economy, have sur- 
rendered themselves to a gross life of sin. But the 
Apostle evidently speaks of a human condition of 
soul, in which the inward conflict of life is very ear- 
nest and great ; and the language of his own expe- 
rience is unmistakable. Even if he spoke of the 
human race in general, or of the Israelitish people 
in particular, he could not speak of a mere wetao- 
zynuatiowoc, which would be excluded from the 
organic connection by the Apostle’s theological view. 
But since the Apostle uses the most forcible lan- 
guage of his own experience, his expression is idiwe 
a1g (xovvozovie) ; that is, he expresses in his expe- 
rience a universal human experience of the relation 
of man to the law (Meyer, and others).* For it is 
self-evident that the Apostle could have no occasion 
ie describe a special experience concerning himself 
alone. 

But now the second question arises: What state 
of the soul has the Apostle portrayed? Does this 


* 

[ Wordsworth, less correctly, says: “By the pronoun 
J, the holy Apostle personifies iene Notes, ond idene 
tifies it with himself, and says, in his own name and person, 
what he means to be applied to Mankind generally, in theiz 
unregenerate state.”” This author follows his usual patris- 
tic bent, in implying that this is a description, not of what 
wus, but might have been Paul's experience. This zeal for 
the honor of “the holy Apostle ’* is undoubtedly at the ex 
| pense of his sincerity.—R.] 
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SS 


passage refer to the condition of the unregenerate, 
or of the regenerate ? 

Views.—1. The unregenerate: The Greek fathers, 
Augustine before his controversy with the Pelagians 
(prop. 44 in Ep. ad“Rom.); also Jerome, Abelard 
,to a certain extent), and Thomas Aquinas; then 
Erasmus, Bucer, Musculus, Ochino, Faustus Socinus, 
Arminius (on Affelman, see Tholuck, p. 828); the 
Spener school (according to the suggestions of Spe- 
ner); and later exegetical writers. [Among these, 
Julius Miiller, Neander, Nitzsch, Hahn, Tholuck, 
Krehl, Hengstenberg, Riickert, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stier, Stuart, Ernesti, Messner, Schmid, Lechler, 
Kahnis, and Meyer (most decidedly). Some of 
these, however, really support the modified view up- 
held below (4).—R.]. 

2. The regenerate: Methodius in the Origenianis 
(see Tholuck, p. 386); Augustine in the controversy 
with the Pelagians (on account of vers. 17, 18, 22, 
25; Retract. i. 23, &c.) ;* Jerome, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza, the orthodox school; recently Kohlbriigge, 
Das ite Kapitel des Briefes an die Romer (1839). 

8. The first section, from vers. 7-13, treats of 
the unregenerate ; vers. 14-25, of the regenerate : 
Philippi [whose careful and thorough discussion 
(Comm., pp. 249-258) is one of the ablest in favor 
of this reference.—R.]. The identity of the subject 
is against this view. Hofmann, Schriftbeweis, i. p. 
469: “ The Apostle does, indeed, speak of his pres- 
ent condition, but apart from the moral ability to 
which he had grown in Christ.” According to Mey- 
er, this is the earlier Augustinian view (of the unre- 
generate); but it seems to be scarcely an intelligible 
one. [This view (referring only vers. 14-25 to the 
regenerate) is that of most Scotch expositors (latterly 
Brown, Haldane, Forbes); of Delitzsch (Bib/. Psy- 
chol., pp. 368 ff., 2d ed.), and is ably defended by 
Dr. Hodge. As the current Calvinistic interpreta- 
tion, it requires further consideration. Mention 
must be made also of the modified form of it held 
by Alford.+ The arguments in favor of making the 


* [Tholuck, Stuart (Meyer, Lange, apparently), attrib- 
ute the change in Augustine’s views to the Pelagian con- 
troversy ; Dr. Hodge, on the other hand: “to a deeper 
insight into his own heart, and a more thorough investi- 
gation of the Scriptures.” In the Ezpositio Quarundam 
Prop. Ep. Rom. Prop. 45 (not tie incomplete commentary) 
the earlier view is stated (394). Itis repeated in Ad Simp. 
(397), Conf. vii. 21 (400). The Pelagian controversy began 
about 412. It is not until 420 that the other view is pre- 
sented (Contra duas Epislolas Pel. ad Bonifac.,i.12). Itis 
repeated in Retractationes, i. 28, i. 1 (427), and in Contra Jul., 
vi. 13 (about the same time). The language of Augustine 
is as follows (in Retrac.): que postea lectis quibusdam divin- 
orum tractaloribus eloquiorum, quorum me moveret auctoritas, 
consideravi diligentius et vidi etiam de ipso apostolo posse 
tntelligi quod ait” (ver. 14); “ quod in ets libris quos contra 
Pelagianos nuper scripsi, quantum potui diligenter ostendi.” 
The tone of the whole section is polemic. This fact, in con- 
nection with the dates above given, shows that the prob- 
abilities. are strongly in favor of the view of Stuart. A 
general change may have been going on, but, as regards 
this passage, the change seems due to the exigencies of the 
controversy. Comp. Migne’s edition Augustint Opera, i. 
620, iii, 2071, &c.; also Schaff, History of the Christian 
Church, iii. pp. 988 ff.—R.] ; 4 

+ [This view is as follows: From vers. 7-13 is historical, 
earnal self under the convictions of sin in the transition 
atate. Ver. 14 is still of the carnal self, but Paul, in pass- 
ing forward, transfers himself into his present position by 
the change of tense. Speaking in this tense, he begins to 
tell of the motions of the will toward God (ver. 15, which is 
true only of the regenerate). Then an apparent verbal con- 

‘uston arises, the ego having a wider meaning in ver. 17 
han in ver, 18, &c. After ver. 20, the subject is the actual 
then existing complex self of Paul in his state of conflict. 
This view ws more easily justified by the exegesis of sepa- 
rato verses than that of Dr. Hodge, yet the ‘‘ confusion”? is 
great.—R..j 
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sharp transition at ver. 14, are as follows, as urged 
by Hodge: (1.) The onus probandi is on the other 
side (on account of the first person and present 
tense), (2.) There is not an expression, from the 
beginning to the end of the section, ver. 14-25, 
which the holiest man may not and must not adopt 
(8.) There is much which cannot be asserted by any 
unrenewed man. (4.) The context is in favor of 
this interpretation. The positions (2) and (8) must 
be discussed in the exegesis of the verses as the 
occur (especially vers. 14, 15, 22). It will be found 
that there is very great difficulty in applying all the 
terms in their literal sense exclusively to either class, 
Philippi is most earnest in upholding the 3d position 
of Hodge. In regard to (1), it may be observed, 
that the first person is used in vers. 7-18, so that 
the change from the past to the present tense alone 
enters into the discussion. Is this change of tense 
sufficient to justify so marked a change in the sub. 
ject? A consistent attempt to define the subject 
throughout on this theory, leads to the “ confusion,” 
which Alford admits in the view he supports.—The 
context, it may readily be granted, admits of this 
view ; for in chaps. v. and vi. the result of justifica- 
tion, the actual deliverance from sin, has been 
brought into view, and ver. 6 says: we serve, &e. 
But, on the other hand, it must be admitted that 
vers. 7-18 recur to the ante-Christian, legal position. 
Not until ver. 25 * is there a distinct Christian utter- 
ance, while chap. viii. sounds like a new song of tri- 
umph, If the Apostle is holding the distinctively 
Christian aspect of the conflict in abeyance, though 
deseribing the experience of a Christian, in order 
that he may give it more force in chap. viii., he is 
doing what is not usual with him as a writer, still 
less with a struggling believer in his daily experi- 
ence. The context, we hold, points most plainly to 
the view given next, and adopted by Dr. Lange.—R.] 
4, The Apostle is not describing a quiescent 
state, but the process in which man is driven from 
the law to Christ, and an unregenerate person be- 
comes a regenerate one. So Olshausen: “The state 
under the law cannot coéxist with regeneration, and 
without question, therefore—as chap. vii. 24 is to 
express the awakened need of redemption, and ver. 
25 the experience of redemption itself—vers. 14-24 
are to be referred to a position before regeneration, 
and to be understood as a deseription of the confliet 
within an awakened person. Since, however, the 
Apostle makes use of the present for this section, 
while before and afterwards he applies the aorist, we 
are led to the idea that he does «ot intend 10 have 
this state of conflict regarded as concluded with the 
experience of redemption. In the description (vers. 
14-24) itself, also, as will afterwards be more par- 
ticularly shown, an advance in the conflict with sin 
is clearly observable; the better J stand out in the 
man, more and more the pleasure in God’s law 
gradually increases. This is the case in a still higher 
degree, as ver. 26 expresses, after the experience of 
the redeeming power of Christ, where the conflict 
with sin is described as for the most part victorious 
on the side of the better part in man. But a battle 
still continues, even after the experience of regen- 
eration,” &c.—In all this, the antithesis, wnder the 
law and being free from the law, does not bear being 
confounded, It only admits of the condition, that 
the Christian must again feel that he is weak, so fat 


* [Forbes defends this view, however, from the parallek 
ism in the latter part of ver, 25.—R. 
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as he falls momentarily under the law of the flesh, 
and thereby under the law of death, Even Bengel 
finds in this section a progress, but he does not cor- 
rectly describe it: Sensim suspirat, connititur, 
enititur ad libertatem. Inde paulatim serenior fit 
oratio, But after the combatant experiences deep 
conviction, he declines, rather, into despair; but 
then this is the way to complete deliverance. f 

Tholuck properly remarks: ‘‘ As the question is 
usually raised, whether the regenerate or the unre- 
generate person is spoken of, it produces misunder- 
standing so far as the status irregenitorum compre- 
hends in itself the very different states of soul of the 
status ealex carnalis and of the status legalis; then, 
how far the relation of Old Testament believers to 
law and regeneration is regarded differently ; and 
finally, how far the idea of regeneration has been a 
self-consciously variable one.” 

{This view is, on the whole, the most satisfactory. 
It admits the conflict after regeneration, but guards 
against the thought that this is a description of dis- 
tinctively Christian experience. It is rather that of 
one under the pedagogy of the law “unto Christ,” 
whether for the first time or the hundredth time. It 
is the most hopeful state of. the unregenerate man ; 
the least desirable state of the regenerate man. Of 
course, it cannot be admitted that there is a third 
class, a tertiwm quid, the awakened. This view 
seems to be the one which will harmonize the polem- 
ics of the past. Jowett adopts it, Schaff also, while 
Delitzsch, after advocating (8), says: ‘‘ He speaks 
of himself the regenerate—i, e., of experiences still 
continuing, and not absolutely passed away—but he 
does not speak of himself gud regenerate—#. e., not 
of experiences which he has received by the specifi- 
cally New Testament grace of regeneration.” He 
further admits that such experiences might occur in 
the heathen world, according to Rom. ii, 15. The 
advantages of this view are very numerous. It re- 
lieves the exegesis of a constant constraint, viz., the 
attempt to press the words into harmony with cer- 
tain preconceived anthropological positions. It 
agrees best with the context. Its practical value is 
beyond that of any other. See Doctr. Notes.—R. | 

On the literature, see the Introduction. Also 
Tholuck, p. 389, where the explanations of Hun- 
‘jus and Aretius may also be found. Winzer, Pro- 
gramm, 1832. <A treatise in Knapp, Scripta varit 
argumenti. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 
First PARAGRAPH, VERS. 7-12. 


Ver. 7. What shall we say then? [Ti ot» 
toovmerv; see the note on this expression, iii. 5, 
p. 118, Comp. also ix. 80, where the use is differ- 
ent.—R.] Intimation that another false conclusion 
must be prevented. Though the Christian be dead 
to the law, it does not follow that the law is not 
holy. But it belongs to a preceding stage of de- 
velopment. 

Is the law sin [6 yé6mog auaorttia]? Ori- 
gen [Jerome]: the lea naturalis, Tholuck: the 
Mosaic law. Oertainly the question is respecting the 
justification of the latter. [Jowett paraphrases: Js 
conscience sin ?—which seems almost an exegetical 
caprice. His reason for it, that the consciousness 
of sin, rather than a question of new moons and 
Sabbaths, is under consideration, betrays an entire 





misapprehension of the ethical purpose cf the law 
of Moses. It may be admitted that an inferential 
reference to all law can be found here, but the pase 
sage is an account of an historical experience, which 
took place under the Mosaic law.—R. ] 

Sin. The usual interpretation: cause of sin 
Metonymically, the operation named, instead of the 
cause, as 2 Kings iv. 40; Micah v. 1: Samaria is six 
for Jacob. On the other hand, De Wette and Meyer 
say: Is the law sinful, immoral? After what pre- 
cedes, it may well mean: Is it the real cause of sin, 
and, as such, itself sinful? [Bengel: ‘‘ cawsa pee. 
cati peccaminosa.” ‘‘“O ydmog itself being abstract, 
that which is predicated of it is abstract also’ 
(Alford).—R.] Even this conclusion is repelled by 
the Apostle with abhorrence, wy yévouto. 

Nay, but. The a@i1a@ is taken by some in 
the sense of adiaye: but certainly. He repels the 
thought that the law is sin, but yet he firmly holds 
that it brought injury (Stuart, Kollner, and others ; 
Meyer, Hofmann). Tholuck, on the other hand 
(with Theodore of Mopsvestia, Abelard, and others), 
sees, in what is here said, the expression of the op- 
posite, viz., that the law first brought sin to con- 
sciousness, It may be asked whether this alterna- 
tive isa real one. If the law be really holy, because 
it has driven sin from its concealment and brought 
it fully to manifestation, then there is no alternative 
here. [This seems decisive against Stuart’s view. 
Meyer (4th ed.) renders @11&, sondern. The law 
is not sin, dwé its actual relation to sin is that of dis- 
coverer of sin. This is much simpler than Alford’s 
view: I say not that, but what I mean is that, The 
objection that this implies a praise of the law (De 
Wette) is without force. He might well praise it 
as leading toward ver, 25; viii. 1.—R.] 

But it may be asked, in connection with this 
view, How are the words, I had not known sin 
[t7¥ auaotiay ovx %¥yvmy|, to be ex- 
plained? According to Cyril, Winzer, De Wette, 
Philippi, and Tholuck, this refers to the knowledge 
of sin alone; but, according to Meyer, and others, 
it refers to the becoming acquainted with sin by ex- 
perience. Meyer: “The principle of sin in man, 
with which we first become experimentally acquaint- 
ed by the law, and which would have remained un- 
known to us without the law, because then it would 
not have become active by the excitement of desires 
for what is forbidden, in opposition to the law.” 
This explanation lays too much stress upon the sec- 
ond point of view. According to chap. v. 20, vi. 15, 
and ver. 8 of this chapter, it is, however, not doubt- 
ful that the Apostle has here in mind not only the 
knowledge of sin, but also the excitement of sin. 
But he does not have it in mind as the increase of 
sin in itself, but as the promotion of its manifesta- 
tion and form for the judgment, 

Except through the law [ef 7 dua vd- 
wov]. Olshausen: “The law in all the forras of 
its revelation.” Meyer properly rejects this. Ale 
though the law further appears as immanent in man, 
yet, ever since the Mosaic law, by which it was 
awakened, it has the character of the second, threat» 
ening, and deadly law. The moral law of nature, 
ideally conceived, is one with human nature. [The 
citation from the Decalogue, immediately following, 
shows what the reference is.—R.] 

For I had not known evil desire [rij re 
yao émvPuuiany ovx yYdevy. See Textual 
Note *, IFoo confirmatory, not = for examp’a 
On te, see Tholuck, Stuart, Winer, p. 404. It ig 
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untranslatable in English; here a sign of close Joai- 
cai connection. On the distinction between the 
verbs, Bengel says: %yvwv majus est, olde minus, 
Hine posterius, cum etiam minor gradus negatur, est 
in ineremento. The verb is strengthened also, in 
this conditional clause, by the absence of &v, which 
would usually be inserted—R.] We cannot trans- 
late this, with Meyer: ‘For I would not have known 
desire,” &c. This would make the law the producer 
of lust, which is not the Apostle’s meaning, That 
lust was present without the law, he had sufficiently 
asserted in chaps. i. and v. But now he has become 
acquainted with the corrupting and comdemnatory 
character of wicked lust, under the prohibition : 

Thou shalt not covet (Exod. xx. 17), [Owvz 
émuSumyoevcs. On the prohibitory future of the 
law, as quoted in the New Testament, see Winer, p. 
296; Buttmann, WV. 7. Gramm., p. 221.—R.] As 
this was to him the principal thing in the law, he 
thus first understood the inner character of the law 
and the inward nature of sin; but thus also was the 
propensity to evil first excited, in the most manifold 
way, by the contradiction in him. The desire was 
now to him universally and decisively the principal 
and decisive thing. The first view of the inner life, 
or of the interior of life, had now occurred. Tho- 
luck remarks, that Augustine and Thomas Aquinas 
regarded the concuprscentia as the generale peccatum 
from which all the others proceeded; but he ob- 
', Serves, on the contrary, that the cé in the sentence 
suggests rather a subordinate relation. But is the 
7 0<«vy subordinated or separated in relation to the 
whole sentence? ForI never once understood the 
meaning of wicked lust without the law. 

To what period of Paul’s life does this belong ? 
To the time of his childhood (Origen); or of his 
Pharisaical blindness (‘‘ the elder Lutheran and Re- 
formed exegesis down to Carpzov”)? Tholuck 
‘gives reasons for the latter. According to Matt. v., 
Pharisaism was narrowed to the act. He cites per- 
tinent expressions of Kimchi, and other Jewish 
writers (see also the note, p. 852). In Jarchi, the 
explanation of the Tenth Commandment is wanting ; 
in Aben Ezra there is a dwarfish construction. But 
then he raises the objection, that a person like Paul 
must have earlier come to a knowledge of the sin- 
fulness of the éz:9uyia. But the knowledge of the 
sinfulness of the évO1vuic’ has its first awakening 
significance, when wicked lust is recognized as the 
root of supposed good works, and thereby leads to a 
revolution of the old views on good works them- 
selves. Even the fanatic rejects not only wicked 
works in themselves, but also their root—wicked 
desires. But he defines wicked desires and good 
affections according to evil and good works, while 
the awakened one begins to proceed from the judg- 
ment on inward affections, and afterwards to define 
the works. Therefore we cannot say, that ov» 
Eyvov atid od% devy stand here merely hypo- 
thetically ; the question as to the subject of this de- 
elaration must be raised first in ver. 9 (Tholuck). 
Vers. 7 and 9 denote the same experience through 
which Paul, as the representative of all true con- 
testants, passed under the law: ver. 7 on the side 
of the perception of sin, ver. 9 on the side of the 
excitement of sin. 

Ver. 8, But sin. The dé is, indeed, “ con- 
tinuative ” (Meyer), [not adversative (Webster and 
Wilkinson).—R.], yet not in reference to the his- 
tory of the development of the sinful experience, 
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a&mootta; that is, sin inwardly present as pecca: 
bility; the ézvPuuia, as it was just shown to be sin, 
[The principle of sin in man, as in ver. 7. To admit 
a personification, as held by Fritzsche and Stuart,* ig 
unnecessary; to refer it to actual sin (Reiche), is 
contrary to the context. Comp. Olshausen, Koppe, 
Philippi, Hodge.—R. ] 

Taking occasion [dgoouyy 0& Aapod 
oa]. The &poew7 denotes the external impulse 
or occasion, in opposition to the inner. [Not merely 
opportunity ; “it indicates the furnishing the mate. 
rial and ground of attack, the wherewith and whence 
to attack” (Alford). Its position is emphatic, though 
the whole phrase is probably thus rendered promi« 
nent.—R.] The dauwPovewv in Lafovow, as free, 
moral activity, must be made emphatic here. There- 
fore Reiche says, incorrectly : it received occasion. 

By the commandment wrought in me 
[Ova cy évtolys natygyaoato éy enol]. 
The dva tyH¢o éytod. must be connected with 
xatqoy. (Rickert, Tholuck, Meyer), and not with 
&poou. dof. (Luther, Olshausen, Tholuck).+ 
The sentence contains the declaration how sin took 
an occasion for itself. It operated just by the com: 
mandment [the single precept referred to ver. 7], 
since it regarded the categorical commandment 
as a hostile power, and struggled and rebelled 
against it, 

The immediate design of the commandment in 
itself was the subjection of the sinner; but the pros. 
pective result was the rising of sin, and this result 
should bring sin clearly to the light in order to ca- 
pacitate the sinner for deliverance. Meyer says 
ambiguously ; “‘ Concupiscence is also without law in 
man, but yet it is not concupiscence for what is for- 
bidden.” Certainly the positive prohibition first ap- 
pears with the law; but the variance of the sinner 
with the inner law of life is already perfectly pres- 
ent. But now refractoriness toward the positive 
command makes its appearance, and enhances and 
consummates sin. 

All manner of evil desire [zacayv ézv- 
Gumray|. The ézv9vuic was already present; 
but it now first unfolded and extended itself to the 
contrast, Zwingli, and others, interpret this as the 
knowledge of lust; Luther, Calovius, Philippi, and 
others, interpret it properly as the excitement of lust. 
Tholuck: “ According to ver. 11, sin deceives, as is 
exhibited in the history of the fall of man; to man 
every thing forbidden appears as a desirable bless- 
ing; but yet, as it is forbidden, he feels that his 
freedom is limited, and now his lust rages more vio- 
lently, like the waves against the dyke;” see 1 Cor. 
xv. 46. [Philippi well says of this: ‘‘ An immova- 
bly certain psychological fact, which man can more 
easily reason away and dispute away, than do 
away.” {—R.] 


* (Stuart makes auapria here almost = éyw capkicds 
(ver. 14 ff.). If an equivalent is necessary, odp£ is a 
preferable one. For full, almost fanciful, notes on the 
presumed personification, see Wordsworth zn loco.—R.] 

7 ee proof of this connection is, that du is never 
joined with ad. AouB. (éx is usual); that vers. 11, 13 seem 
to require it.—R.] 

t [The following citations from the classics support the 
universality of the principle set forth in this verse (comp, 
Proy. ix. 17): 

Cato (Livy xxxiv. 4): Nolite eodem loco existimare, 
Quirites, futuram rem, quo fuit, antequam lex de hoc fera 
retur. Et hominem improbum non accusare tutuis est, quam 
absolut, et luxuria non mota tolerabilior esset, quam erit nung 
tpsis vinculis, sicut fera bestia irritata, deinde emissa. Sens 
eca (de Clementia, 1. 23): Parricide cwm lege ceperunt, ef 


but so fae as its second stage is given.—Sin, 7 | dllis facinus pena monstravit. Horace (Carm., i. 3): 
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For without the law sin is dead [ywois 
yao vouov aouagtia vexoa., <A general 
proposition, hence, with the verb omitted. Beza 
and Reiche incorrectly supply 7v; so E. V., was. 
It will readily be understood that vexoa is not 
used in an absolute, but relative sense, = ‘nopera- 
tive (or unobserved, if the reference be limited to 
the knowledge of sin). Against this the antithesis 
of the following verse may be urged.—R.] Meyer, 
incorrectly : ‘‘ not actively, because that is wanting 
whereby it can take occasion to be active.” Rather, 
sin cannot mature in its root; it cannot come to 
mooofaow. Man has, to a certain extent, laid him- 
self to rest with it upon a lower bestial stage, which 
is apparently nature; the commandment first mani- 
fests the demoniacal contradiction of this stage, the 
actual as well as the formal contradiction to God and 
what is divine (see chap. viii. 3). It is incorrect to 
limit the statement, with Chrysostom, Calvin, and 
others, to knowledge—it was not known ; or, with 
Calovius, to the conscience (terrores conscienti@) ; 
or, finally, to limit the idea to the sphere of desire 
(Tholuck). It has not yet acquired its most real, 
false life, in the zagafPaou. Reference must here 
be made to the antithesis: Sin was dead, and I was 
alive. [The clauses, however, are not strictly anti- 
thetical.—R. | 

Ver, 9. Now I was alive without the law 
once [éyo d& ECuov ywots vomuov mote’. 
For (E. V.) is incorrect; 0 must then be rendered 
but or now (i. @, moreover), as it is taken to be 
adversative or continuative. The latter is to be pre- 
ferred, on the ground that this clause continues a 
description of the state without the law, while the 
real antithesis occurs in the following clause, for 
which the particle bu¢ should be reserved.—R.] In 
order to define the sense, we must apply the twofold 
antithesis. Paul could only have lived first in the 
sense in which sin was dead in him, and also be dead 
in the sense in which sin was alive in him, 

I was alive. The J must be emphasized: 
“the whole expression is pregnant (Reiche, on the 
contrary, merely 7y)”. 

Explanations: 1. Videbar mihi vivere (Augus- 
tine, Erasmus [Barnes], and others). 

2, Securus eram (Melanchthon, Calvin, Bengel 
[Hodge], and others), I lived securely as a Pharisee, 

38. Meyer says, to the contrary: “ Paul means 
the life of childlike innocence which is free from 
death (ver. 10), (comp. Winzer, p. 11; Umbreit in 
the Studien wad Kritiken, 1851, p. 687 f.), where 
(as this condition of life, analogous to the paradisa- 
ical state of our first parents, was the cheerful ray 
of his earliest recollection) the law had not yet come 
to knowledge, the moral spontaneity had not yet 
occurred, and therefore the principle of sin was still 
in the slumber of death, This is certainly a status 
securitatis, but not an immoral one.” * Tholuck re- 


Audax omnia perpeti 
Gens humana ruit per vetitum nefas. 


Ovid (Amor., 2, 19, 8): Quod licet ingratum est, quod non 
weel acrius urit; (3, 4) Nilimur in vetitum semper cupi- 
musque negata, 

To this may well be added the remark of Goethe (in a 
letter to Lavater): Ih méchte das Element woraus des 
Menschen S ele gebildet ist ud worin sie lebi, ein Fegfeuer 
nennen, worin alle haltischerdbund himmlischen Krafte durch= 
einander gehen und wirken (I might call the clement, out 
of which the soul of man is formed and in which it lives, a 
purgatory, in which all hellish and heavenly powers con- 

edly walk and work),.—R. ] 

* [The legitimate result of this interpretation is Jowett’s 
position : “The state which the Apostle describes is in 











minds us of the fact, that the Jewish child was not 
subject to the law until his thirteenth year; but he 
accedes (and properly so) to the views of the elder 
expositors. Paul first perceived the deadly sting of 
the law when he was forbidden to lust. The child, 
as a child, has childish devices; 1 Cor. xiii. ; but it 
can here come into consideration only so far as its 
religious and moral consciousness began to develop. 
But the status securitatis of which the Apostle here 
speaks, first begins where the innocent child’s status 
securttatis ceases. It consists in the sinful life being 
taken, after the course of the world, as naturalness 
instead of unnaturalness. And this can also cons 
tinue under the law, so long as the law is regarded as 
something external, and is referred to mere action. 
The Apostle first dates the true existence of the law 
for man from the understanding of the Zhow shalt 
not covet. As, therefore, Meyer has above given too 
Augustinian a view of original sinfulness, so he here 
construes it too much on the opposite side. 

In a historical reference, this text, according to 
Rom. v. 18, has especially in view the period from 
Adam to Moses. It has, therefore, even been said 
that Paul here speaks, in the name of his people, of 
the more innocent and pure life of the patriarchs 
and Israelites before the gift of the law (Grotius, 
Lachmann, Fritzsche, and others). Undoubtedly, 
that historical stage is included; yet here the psy- 
chological point of view predominates: the life of 
the individual up to the understanding of the Mosaic 
expression, Thou shalt not covet. The law also 
points, by the ovz év9., beyond itself; as the sac- 
rificial offering, &c. 

Now I was alive. This means, according to Mey- 
er, “‘Man, during the state of death (Todtsein) of 
the principle of sin, was not yet subject to eternal 
death. Certainly he became subject to physical 
death by the sin of Adam.” We have already re- 
futed this distinction. The condemned are first 
actually subject to death at the final judgment; 7m 
principle, the children of Adam are subject to it; 
but the living man, of whom Paul here speaks, had 
not yet fallen into it, in the personal consciousness 
of guilt and the personal entanglement in the zaoc- 
Pao. 

But when the commandment came [ 2/- 
Yovons O& cys évtoAHS. The specific com. 
mand, not the whole law. Came—i. e., was brought 
home to me.—At this point the older Lutheran and 
Calvinistic expositors found a reference to the con- 
viction of sin immediately preceding conversion. 
But the use of éyrody is against this, as well as the 
drift of the whole passage. A writer, so loving in 
his repetition of the name of Christ, and in direct ref- 
erence to the work of Christ, would not have left 
such a meaning obscure. Comp. Philippi on the 
psychological objections.—R.] When its inward 
character became known. This certainly has an his- 


some degree ideal and imaginary.”” There isno such time 
of innocence, but rather a time of security, “‘before the 
deeper energies of the moral nature are aroused.” All that 
period, in the individual consciousness, as well as secondae 
rily i the historical development of redemption, is referred 
to by woré, Granting, as a fair exegesis of the whole con« 
text compels us to do, that the termination of this period 
was not at the entrance of Christian knowledge of the law. 
we may well include the thought urged so strougly by Prod 
Stuart: ‘Before an individual has a distinct and vivid pers 
ception of the nature and spirituality and extent of the 
Divine law, he is less active and desperate in his sin and 
guilt than after he comes to such a knowledge.’”? The view 
of vers. 7, 8, as including excitement of sin, commits us ix 
advance to this position.--R.] 
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torical application to the gift of the Mosaic law 
{Reiche, Fritzsche), but a psychological application 
to the designated moments of introspection. 

Sin sprang into life [7 auaotia avétn- 
oev] ‘The explanation of the avétyoev, re- 
vived (ia Rickert, De Wette, and others. Tho- 
luck: * “The aya stands, as elsewhere in com- 
pound words, in the strengthened meaning of swr- 
sum; comp. évaplézw in John ix, 11,” &c.), is 
epposed by Meyer, in accordance with the elder ex- 
positors, and by Bengel and Philippi. Bengel makes 
this explanation: sicué vimerat, cum per Adamum 
tntrasset in mundum. Certainly the anaotia 
became perfectly alive first in Adam as zagcfaove, 
and then as such vezgo, until the gift of the Mosaic 
aw again brought it to life. But this is also repeat- 
ed psychologically in the individual so far as the 
Adamic zaeaPaovg is psychologically reflected more 
or less strongly in his first offences; thus an indi- 
vidual dof. of the fall takes place, but then, until 
the awakening light of the law penetrates the con- 
science, a false state of nature enters, connected 

with an active sense of life. [Here, too, must be 
included both the knowledge of and excitement to 
sin.—R. |—Some Codd. read %¢yo, because the ex- 
pression avatyy did not occur in the classical Greek 
and in the Septuagint. Qricen thonght there was 
here a reminder of a pre-terrestrial fall. Cocceius : 
evidentius apparuit. 

And Idied [éyo dé axéGavoy]. In the 
game sense as sin became alive, did the sinner die. 
That is, with the sense of conscious [and increasing | 
guilt, the sense of the penalty of death has made its 
appearance. Meyer makes an inadequate distinction 
here: ‘‘ We must understand neither physical nor 
spiritual death (Semler, Bohme, Riickert, and oth- 
ers), but eternal death, as the antithesis, ¢¢¢ Cony, 
requires.” The sense of the penalty of death makes 
no distinction of this kind. [The aorist points to a 
definite occurrence. He entered into a certain spirit- 
ual state, which he calls death. Calvin: Mors pec- 
cali vita est hominis ; sursum vita peccati mors homi- 
nis.—R.] 

Ver. 10. And the commandment, which 
was unto life, the same was found by me to 
be unto death [xai <ioéhy mov 4 évtody 
ny cic Conv, avtyn tic Gavatoyv. Kat 
introduces the verse as an epexegesis of died, with 
the addition of a new circumstance (Stuart).—R.] 
Supply ovoa before unto life. In what sense was 
the commandment thus found? The commandment 
aas certainly promised life to the one observing the 
law; Ley. xviii. 5; Deut. v. 88; Matt. xix.17. It 
is, however, easily misunderstood when there is such 
@ general explanation as this: ‘‘ the promise of life 
was connected with the observance of the Mosaic 
commandments” (Meyer), The sense is rather from 
the beginning, that the kind of promise is condi- 
tional on the kind of observance. External obedi- 
ence has also only an external promise, or a promise 

of what is external (Exod. xx. 12). But this is, for 
the pious, only the figure of a higher obedience and 
promise. The self-righteous man, on the other hand, 
made a snare for himself out of that promise. Now, 
jn the highest sense, life according to the law of the 
Spirit—that is, in faith (which is the end of the law) 
results in the Cw ctwoc. Only the transition 


* (So Stuart: “to gather new life, to show additional 
vigor, not merely a renewal of life which had before ex- 
sted.” On the lexical objections to this view, see Philippi 
fas loco.—R.] 








from, death to life lies between the two. It is just 
the most intense effort to fulfil the law that resulta 
in death. This is a circumstance which seems t¢ 
contradict the «ig Cw, and yet it does not contra 
dict it, but is quite in harmony with it. 

The same. We hold that, aceording to the 
sefise, we must read wit (with Lachmarin, De 
Wette, Philippi), and not «way, with Meyer and 
Tischendorf [ Alford, Tregelles]. For the law haa 
only temporarily become transformed, as the same 
law of life, into a law of death; it has not perma- 
nently become a law of death.* 

Ver. 11. For sin, &. [7 yoo &uaoria, 
z.t.4. The yo@ introduces an explanation of ver, 
10. The first words are similar to ver. 8, but 
a&wagtta here stands emphatically first. The 
position of due tag évtodre is also slightly emphatic. 
—R.] Not the commandment in itself has become 
a commandment unto death; sin has rather made it 
thus. How far ? Sin took occasion, or made itself 
an occasion. That it took it of the commandment, 
is assumed, and is explained by what follows. The 
following zod dv’ avt7ys, &e., favors the connection 
of. the dvd tie évtodns with @Eynatyocé 
we, Geceived me. It first made the commuand- 
ment a provocation, and then a means of condemna- 
tion. Thus what applies to Satan, that he was first 
man’s tempter, and then his accuser, applies likewise 
to sin. This passage calls to mind the serpent in 
Paradise, as 2 Cor. xi. 3. But in what did the de- 
ception of sin consist? Philippi: ‘Since sin made 
me pervert the law, in which I thought that I had a_ 
guide to righteousness, into a means for the promo- 
tion of unrighteousness.” + Not clear. It deceived 
me, in that it represented the law to me as a limit 
which seemed to separate me from my happiness, 
Behind that limit it charmed me to transgression by 
a phantom of happiness. Accordingly, it is not 
satisfactory to explain the following clause: And 
by it slew me [xai dv aitye améinter- 
vey |, thus: sin gave me over to the law, so that 
slew me, In this respect sin rather falsified the law, 
since it represented to me my well-merited death as 
irremediable, or my judge as my enemy (see Gen, 
iii.; Heb. ii, 15; 1 John iii, 20). [‘‘ Brought me 
into the state of sin and nusery,” already referred to 
in ver. 10. The allusion to the temptation is to 
be admitted here also.—R.] Tholuck: “ Decision 
of Simeon Ben Lachish: The wicked nature of 
man rises every day against him, and seeks to slay 
him (Vitringa, Odserv. Sacr., ii. 599); also by the 
373 “5 is denoted the angel of death.” 

Ver. 12. So that the law is holy, &. [doce 
6 wey VOwos ayvoc, wt.A. The oote in- 
troduces the result of the whole discussion, vers. 


2 


* (It is more difficult than important to decide this 
point. Adry, hec, this; abry, ipsa, the same. The former, 
though not in itself so emphatic, here takes the preceding 
subject, this very commandment, giving it a tragical force 
(so Meyer and Philippi, whom Lange cites in favor of the 
other view). The aualogy of vers. 15, 16, 19, 20 (rodre) is 
against Lange’s preference.—R. ] 5 

+ [So Hodge: ‘The reference is not to the promised 
joys of sin, which always mock the expectation and dis- 
appoint the hopes, but rather to the utter failure of the 
Jaw to do what he expected from it.”” This view consists 
with the assumption, that the point in experience here 
reached is one necessarily and immediately preceding con= 
version. Dr. Hodge does not thus assume, yet he appeals 
to Christian experience in confirmation. If the excitement 
to sin be allowed throughout these verses, the other intere 
pretation, goonies Ey Dr. Lange, is preferable. Comp, 
however, a beauti setting forth of the first view im 
Neander, Pflanzung, ii. 681 (quoted in Tholuck).—R.] 
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7-11. Itis not = ergo, yet of a more general con- 
clusive character. To wéyv, the corresponding dé 
is wantine, The antithesis we should expect, ac- 
vording to Meyer, is: but sin brought me to death 
through the law, which was good in itself. This is 
the thought of ver. 13; but as the form is changed, 
dé does not appear.—R.] Not only innocent (Tho- 
luck), but also absolutely separated from, and op- 
posed to, sin. And this applies not only to the law 
in general, but also to its explanation in the single 
commandment. 

{And the commandment holy and just and 
good, zai 7 évtody ayia xat duzaia nat 
aya9y7.| The commandment is first holy in its 
origin as God’s commandment; secondly, just, as 
the individual determination of the law of the sys- 
tem of righteousness (Meyer: * “rightly constituted, 
just as it should be”); and good—that is, not in the 
vague sense of eacellent (Meyer, Philippi, and oth- 
ers), but according to the idea of what is good: 
beneficial promotion of life in itself, in spite of its 
working of death in me; indeed, even by its work- 
ing of death. The term good refers to the blessed 
result of divine sorrow, and to the gospel.t The 
elaborate apology for the commandment is certainly 
(according to Meyer) occasioned by the fact that the 
éytodn has beew described as precisely the object of 
Bin, in ver, 7 


Srconp PARAGRAPH (vER. 13), 


The Law in relation to the Sinner. 


Ver. 13. Did then that which was good 
become death unto me? [76 oty &yaSor 
éuot éyéveto Gavatos; See Veatual Note zal 
Tholuck: “The wéy in ver, 12 prepared for the an- 
tithesis 7 0 duagtio, x.t.2. Yet the Apostle 
again presents his thoughts in the form of a refuta- 
tion of an antagonistic consequence. The dyaddy 
should lead us to expect only wholesome fruits.” 
Undoubtedly, the expression &yaOy (ver. 12) is the 
new problem now to be solved. It was not so much 
to be wondered at that the commandment, as holy 
and just, brought death ; but it was an enigma that 
it, as aya9, should bring forth death. The expla- 
nation of this enigma will also show how the law 
has brought about the great change: Through Death 
to Life! Was that which is good, of itself and im- 
mediately, made death unto me? This conclusion, 
again, is to be repelled by Let it not be! w7 
yéVOLTO, 

But sin [alla % tuaotia (supply éuol 
éyéveto Octvetos). So ax modern commentators. 
—R.| Namely, that was made death unto me. 
“The construction of Luther, Heumann, Carpzov, 
&e , 13 totally wrong: Ada 7 cuaotia due tou 
ayatot wor xateoyatouévy (nv) Oovator, tivo 
para auagtia ” (Meyer); so also the Vulgate. 
hat it might appear sin [iva gavq] 
auaotica. The iva is telic; para, be shown 
to be (Alford), This second éuvagria isa predi- 
cate; anarthrous, therefore, and also as denoting 


* [This is a mistake. The quotation is from Philippi. 
Meyer says: “right, with respect to its requirement, which 
Oorresponds sxa%tly with holiness.’?—R. ] 

t [Bengel is excellent: Sancta, justa, ‘bona, ratione 
cause efficientis, forme, finis. His second view is less ex- 
act: respectu officiorum erga Dewm, respectu proximi, re= 

ectu nature mee. Comp. Calovius (in Tholuck and Phi- 

ppi), and Theodoret (in Alford), a 
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character.—R.] This was therefore the most imme 
diate design of the law; Sin should appear as six 
(Eph. v. 13; Gen, iii.; Adam, where art thou ?). 

[Working death to me, by that which is 
good, dua tot ayadov wou nateoyacoe 
wévyn Oavatoy.| The idea of perfectly dis 
closed sin is just this: that it works death by the 
misconstruction and abuse of what is good. Thue 
the law is first made to serve as a provocation to sin 
unto death; second, the gospel is made a savor of 
death ; and third, the truth is made a mighty anti. 
christian lie (2 Thess. ii. 11). Tholuck; ‘‘ The nas 
ture of sin should thereby become manifest, that it 
should appear as something which makes use of 
what is even good as a means of ruin, and in this 
manner the commandment should become a means 
of exhibiting sin in all the more hideous light.” 
Scholium of Mattheus: “ive atti éauriy éhéy’n, 
wa ohn THD Eating munQLoy éxnocd tying.” In addi- 
tion to this, these pertinent words: “Jn fact, as it 
as the sovereign right ef good to overrule evil results 
Jor good, so is it the curse of sin to pervert the 
effects of what is good to evil.” Thus an emphasis 
rests on the dca tot aw@ya9ow, for which rea- 
son it comes first. 

Meyer correctly urges, against Reiche, that this 
iv is telic, in opposition to the echatie view. Death 
was already present before the law, but sin completed 
it by the law; zatevyatopméng. The law ia 
not sin; sin disclosed itself completely as sin in 
making what is good a means of evil. 

That sin through the commandment might 
become exceedingly sinful [iva yéivytas 
za9 tegPolyy auagtwhog amwaotia 
dia tHS évtoAHs. Parallel clause to the last, of 
increased force: “Observe the pithy, sharp, vividly 
compressed sketch of the dark figure” (Meyer).—R. ] 
Ka& inegPoiny. Frequently used by Paul ~ 
2(Cora.8 $v. fs Gal. 1.1352 The amaotodaog 
appears to be an intimation that sin, as an imaginary 
man, should be driven from real human nature to 
destruction. [The telic force of these clauses is thus 
expanded by Dr, Hodge: ‘“ Such is the design of the 
law, 59 far as the salvation of sinners is concerned, 
It does not prescribe the conditions of salvation. 
Neither is the law the means of sanctification, It 
cannot make us holy. On the contrary, its opera- 
tion is to excite and exasperate sin—to render its 
power more dreadful and destructive,”—R.] 


[Exoursvs on Bistico-Psycnonogican TERMS.— 
The exact significance of the terms odg& and 
mvevwoe, as used so frequently by the Apostle in 
this and the eighth chapters, requires careful consid- 
eration at this point. But such a discussion must 
necessarily be preceded by some remarks on the 
words, Gua, puyy, mvevmwa, body, soul, and 
spirit, as used by Paul in a strictly anthropological 
sense, 

I. YoGua, Bopy. This term is readily under. 
stood as generally used in the New Testament, Still 
it refers, strictly speaking, to the bodily organism, 
and has a psychological meaning almost = sense 
the sensational part of man’s nature. As distin. 
guished from cag§ (in its physiological sense), it 
means the organism, of which ocoé is the material 
substance. (Koéac differs from oaoé, in not in. 
cluding the idea of an organism.) That o@a must 
not be restricted to the material body, irrespective 
of its organism and vital union with the immaterial 


| part of man’s nature, is evident from the numerous 
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passages (Rom. xii. 5; 1 Cor. vii. 27; Eph. i. 28; 
Col. i. 18, &c.), where the Church is called the body 
of Christ. This expression would convey little mean- 
ing, if o®ua had not this psychological sense. No 
difficulty arises in regard to this term, except in the 
interpretation of a few passages which seem to imply 
an ethical sense; e. g., Rom. vi. 6 (q. v.); vii. 24; 
viii. 10, 18; Col. ii, 11. It must be remarked, that 
in tnost of these the ethical force really belongs to 
some attributive word, coo being in itself indiffer- 
ent. We may explain most of these cases by giving 
the word a figurative sense, the organism of sin 
(Rom. vi. 6; vii. 24; Col. ii. 11), analogous to the 
old man; or by admitting a reference to the body as 
the chief organ of the manifestation of sin. The 
term wédy, members (which is usually associated 
with o@uo, rather than with oes, because the idea 
of an organism is more prominent in the former 
term), must be interpreted accordingly (see Col. iii. 
5; Bebelwerk, p. 64, Amer. ed.). In any case, the 
thought that the body is the chief source and seat 
of sin, must be rejected as unscriptural, unpauline, 
and untrue. We must also avoid a dualistic sunder- 
ing of the material and immaterial in man’s nature. 

I. ®uyy, Sovr. This term is from yiyo, 
to breathe, to blow, and, like 052, its Hebrew 
equivalent, originally means animal life (see the New 
Testament usage, especially in the Gospels), but, like 
the Hebrew word, it also is frequently referred to 
the whole immaterial part of man’s nature, in dis- 
tinction from cow. By synecdoche, it is put for 
the whole man, in enumeration (Acts ii. 41: about 
three thousand souls), and in the phrase, zaou 
wuyn, every seul. As the word occurs but four 
times in the Epistle to the Romans—twice in the 
sense of /ife, and twice in the phrase, every sowl— 
it would not be necessary to discuss it further, did 
not the precise meaning of zvetiwa depend upon a 
further discrimination. Twice in the New Testament 
(1 Thess. v. 28; Heb. iv. 12) the word is distin- 
guished from zvetua. As both passages may be re- 
garded as Pauline, the one occurring in his earliest 
written Epistle, and the other in an Epistle of much 
later date, which is Pauline, even if not written by 
Paul, the question of a Pauline trichotomy cannot 
be avoided, The fuller discussion will be found 
under zretjuc, below, but here we must define yyy 
more closely. Although it is true that the term does 
mean the animal soul, it is very doubtful whether it 
means simply this in the two passages above referred 
to. If “animal soul” be restricted to the principle of 
life, then oy, in such a connection, should include 
this; and a wish that the principle of life be “ pre- 
werved blameless,” is singular, to say the least. If, 
however, ‘animal soul” be taken to include more than 
this—viz., what we share with the brutes—then it is 
highly probable that this largely includes the intel- 
lectual part of our nature, and wuy7 must then be 
= the seat of the Understanding, in distinction from 
the Reason. That some wide sense is involved, is 
evident both from 1 Cor. xv. 45, “the first Adam 
was made a living soul,” and from 1 Cor. ii. 14, 
‘where the adjective wuyidc undoubtedly includes 
the intellectual part of man’s nature. In both these 
«cages the antithesis is zvetwo in the ethical sense ; 
‘hence the greater necessity for enlarging the idea of 
wuy7.* Passing over many distinctions which have 


* (Akin to the view under discussion is that of Géschel : 
’that tbe soul proceeds at once from body and spirit to 
fanite the two” This contradicts, or, at heast, confuses the 
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been made, we consider the view of Olshausen, whe 
makes wuyy the centre of our personality, the gattle- 
field of the flesh and human spirit. In this view, 
also, oae& and owe are almost identical, though 
he admits that, in the unrenewed man, the puyy ig 
under the dominion of the sagt. It excludes the 
vous from the wuy7, making it the organ of acy!vity 
for the human spirit. This view still restricts wuyy 
too much, even admitting the trichotomy.* Jy con 
fuses psychological and ethical terms, It leans 
toward the error which makes the body the source 
of sin, while, on the other hand, it excludes the 
human spirit from the dominion of sin (and its 
organ, the vow). It cannot be justified by Paul’s 
language, for the very passages which i: dicate a 
trichotomy imply the sinfulness of the human spirit, 
while it is altogether unpauline, as already remarked, 
to refer sin to the body as its source. The use of 
the word wuyxdc, as quoted above, is equally op- 
posed to this view, which probably grows out of the 
attempt to find in wuyy and zyetua, terms analo- 
gous to the Understanding and Reason. We there: 
fore object to this view, and claim a still wider sense 
for wuyn. How much can be claimed for it, will 
appear from what follows. 

UI. Uvetwa, Spirit. This term, from zvréo, 
to blow, to breathe, means (like the Hebrew m7) 
breath, then wind, then anima, lastly animus, spirit, 
in all the various meanings we give that word. It 
must first be discussed in its strictly psychological 
meaning. 

A. Besides the secondary meaning, temper, dis- 
position, it is used by most of the New Testament 
writers to denote man’s immaterial nature, including, 
together with odwa (Rom. viii. 10; 1 Cor, vi. 20; 
vii, 84), and also with oa (2 Cor. vii. 1; Col. ii, 
5), the whole man. In the phrase, “gave up the 
ghost,” it is doubtful whether it means the whole. 
immaterial nature, or simply life; in Luke xxiii, 
46; Acts vii, 59, the former seems to be the mean- 
ing. But there are a number of passages where the 
exact signification turns on the previous question: 
Do the Scriptures assume or teach a trichotomy in 
human nature ?—that man is a unity made up of 
body, soul, and spirit? It is essential to the proper 
understanding of chaps. vii, and viii. that this ques- 
tion be discussed. 

1. First of all, it must be admitted as a fact that 
the Scriptures recognize the dualism of spirit and 
matter, and that man is both material and immaterial, 
without any tertiwm quid, which is neither material nor 
immaterial. The presumption, then, is against the 
trichotomy, so far as it would ignore this fact. The 
presumption is also against any view which classes 
soul under the material part of the complex nature, 
since both soul and spirit are used to include the 
whole immaterial part of man. : 

On the other hand, Plato and Aristotle undoubt 


immateriality of the soul, and makes a living body ante 
cedent thereto. Hegelianism regards the soul as only the 
band that connects body and spirit.—R.] 

* [Against so limited a view of yvyx7, see Tholuck, p, 
302, who includes under it the vods and éow avO@pwmos. 
Comp. Irenzeus, c. heres., v. 804.—R.] 

+ [On the trichotomy, see Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych., pp. 
84-98; Olshausen, Romans, pp. 271, 272, 2d ed.; De natura 
hum. trichotomia, &¢., Opusce. Theol., Berlin, 1884, pp. 143 
ff.; Messner, Die Lehre des Apostel, Leipzig, 1856, p. 207; 
Bishop Ellicott, Sermon on the Destiny of the Creature; 
Notes on 1 Thess. v. 23; Lange’s Comm. on Genesis, pp. 213 
f., 285 £. ; Tholuck, Romans, pp. 288-302; J. B. Heard, Tri= 
partite Nature of Man, 2d ed., Edinb., 1868; Lange, Dogs 
matik, pp. 807, 1243.—R.]) 
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edly held that there was a trichotomy (for their 
views, sce Delitzsch, p. 98; Eng. ed. p. 212). This 
fact may be used to explain ] Thess. v. 28 as popu- 
lar language, but “ we must needs turn to the Holy 
Scriptures, and accept without prejudice what it 
answers to us, be it Platonic or anti-Platonic.” 
Some such view was held by Origen, by the Apolii- 
parians and semi-Pelagians. All these, like the mod- 
ern rationalistie notions on the subject, were extenu- 
ations of human curruption. Vain speculations on 
the subject are abundant, but this should not be to 
the prejudice of truth.* 

Turning to 1 Thess, v. 28, we find a distinct as- 
sumption of a tripartite nature in man, all the more 
weighty because it is not in didactic form. To say 
that this is merely popular language, does not meet 
the case. For, while it may be said that Paul does 
not profess to teach metaphysies, the question then 
recurs: Was the popular language of that day cor- 
rect, or that of another age? Besides, it is a hazard- 
ous method of dealing with a writer so uncommonly 
exact, and with a book which concerns itself with 
human salvation. Experience has proven how large- 
ly the diffusion and acceptance of biblical truth are 
dependent on correct anthropological views. If we 
believe that Paul chose his words wittingly, much 
more, if we hold them to be inspired, this text, taken 
by itself, assumes “that in the original structure of 
man there is something—yet remaining, needing 
ond capable of sanctification—corresponding to the 
three terms, body, soul, and spirit.” + The same is 
implied in Heb. iv. 12. 

Leaving these passages, we find little else in the 
New Testament to support this view. Of course, 
when accepted, it must modify to some extent the 
signification given to these terms in other places; 
but there is no other passage in the New Testament 
which could be relied on to prove the trichotomy 
were these absent. Hence we infer that the distinc- 
tion, if real, is not of such importance as has been 
thought, and cannot be made the basis of the start- 
ling propositions which human speculation has de- 
duced from it, This does not deny that, from other 
sources, the trichotomy may receive important sup- 
port; it refers simply to the place it should take in 
biblical psychology. Judging from the rare allu- 
sions to it, the prevailing dichotomic tone of the 
Seriptures, we infer that, while it may be necessary, in 
order to explain these passages, to accept a trichoto- 
my, the advantages of so doing are incidental, rather 
than of the first moment. 

2, Admitting that there is a tripartite nature in 
man, the main difficulty is a precise definition of 
these three parts. Here the German authors are in 
a very Babel of confusion. For the sake of clear- 
ness, we first of all reject 

(a.) All views of the human spirit which make 
it. the real soul over against a brute soul, termed 
wuy7, for the reasons given above under II. 

(6.) All views of the human spirit which make 
tt a higher unfallen part of man’s nature, over 


* [The anthropology of Swedenborg assumes a trinity 
father than a trichotomy, and by his doctrine of corre- 
spondences, spzrit seems to lose its real significance.—R.] 

+ {It must be noted how this passage assumes (1.), that 
the spirit needs sanctification ; (2.) that body and soul are 
also to be preserved tor God; thus guarding against Pela- 
gianism and rationalism on the one hand, and asceticism 
and mvsticism on the other.—R.) 

t Any argument from the analogy of the Prinity must 
be lef out of view, since it can prove nothing, though it 
i pleasing to some minds to trace such an analogy. 
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against a soul under the power of the cae. Thig 
which is the view of Olshausen, and, with modi 
fications, of many others, is not borne out by the 
anthropology of Scripture; is contradicted by the 
very passages which alone can establish a tricheto- 
my, and isin the very face of 2 Cor. vii. 1, whare 
“filthmess,” wodvones, defilement, stain, is attrib. 
uted to the human spirit. Did such an unfallen 
spirit, ii) any sense, exist in man, we might expect 
that term to be used in this chapter instead of vot 
and 6 tow cé9oewzos, whatever the reference may 
be. Jul. Miiller (i. p. 450) well remarks: ‘‘ J] vetoe 
in this anthropological sense is itself exposed to pol- 
lution (2 Cor, vii. 1), and needs sanctification and 
cleansing just as wuy7 and cua (1 Thess. v. 28; 
1 Cor. vii. 34); this spiritual sphere of life is the 
one which, in the work of regeneration, most needa 
to be renewed (Eph. iv. 28, compared with Rom. xii. 
2). The notion that man’s spirit cannot be de- 
praved—that it is only limited in its activity from 
without—and that sin is the consequence of this 
limitation, cannot be attributed to the Apostle.” 
This excludes, also, the view of Schdberlein and 
Hofmann (since given up by him), that the third 
term of the trichotomy is ‘‘ the Spirit of God imma- 
nent in the soul.” 

(c.) But this would also exclude the view of 
Philippi, Schmid (apparently of Tholuck, Remavs, 
p. 801), that the third term is the pneumatic nature 
imparted to the believer at regeneration. If it be 
this, how can. it need sanctification? Besides, this 
involves the theory of regeneration, which makes it 
the impartation of an entirely new nature, not in 
soul and body, but in addition to soul and body, as 
the third term in we complex being. This view 
cannot satisfactorily explain the trichotomy in 1 
Thess. v. 28; Heb. iv. 12, 

(d.) There remains, then, this view, which meets 
all the requirements of exegesis: that man has a 
body in vital connection with his soul, which lat- 
ter term includes all the powers of mind and 
heart, having as their object the world and self 
(hence including vets and 6 %ow &vGewzog in this 
chapter). That, besides, he has, in his unity of 
nature, a spiret which is of the same nature ag 
the soul, of a higher capacity, yet not separated 
or separable from it. This spirit is the capacity 
for God, God-consciousness (Heard); but in man’s 
present condition it is dormant, virtually dead in 
its depravity, needing the power of the Holy Spirit 
to renew it. After such renewal it becomes spirit 
in the sense intended in the proposition: ‘ that 
which is born of the Spirit is sprit” (John iii. 6) 
This seems to be, in substance, the view of Miiller, 
Delitzsch, and Heard.* It admits a dichotomy, and 
also a trichotomy ; claims that the soul is spiritual 
rather than material ; that there is no gulf between 
soul and spirit ; that the human spirit is powerless 
for good, yet that here, where depravity is really 
most terrible, redemption begins, ‘ In consequence 
of sin, the human spirit is absorbed into soul and 


* (Of course, the term will be given a more or less ex- 
tended meaning by different authors; but if the two posi 
tions he held fast: (1.) That this spirit is the point of con- 
tact with Divine influences; (2.) That it, too, has been 
depraved, all erroneous conclusions will be avoided. Dr, 
Lange (Genesis, p. 218) seems to coincide with the view 
here presented: ‘It must be held fast, that man could 
not receive the Spirit of God, if he were not himselt 
a spiritual being; yet it is a supposition of the Scrip- 
ture, that, since the fall, the spiritual nature is bound 
in the nafhral man, and does not come to its actuality.” 
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flesh, and man, who ought to pass over from the 
position of the yyy Goa into the position of the 
zvetiua Coorovoty, has become, instead of TEVEVUC= 
texdc, a being wuyixds and cagxixdc; and further, 
just for that reason; because the spirit stands in im- 
mediate causal relation to God, all the Divine opera- 
‘ions having redemption in view, address themselves 
first of all to the zyvetjuca, and thence first attain to 
the yuyy ; for when God manifests himself, He ap- 
peals to the spirit of man” (Bibl. Psych., p. 96, 
Eng. ed., p. 117). It may be urged that this pre- 
sents no real distinction; I reply, that it is not 
claimed that the distinction is of essential impor- 
tance. But as Paul uses the word zvetyce in prefer- 
ence to wuyy, when he speaks of man’s immaterial 
nature, especially as regenerated by the Spirit of 
God, there seems to be no other way of accounting 
for it except on this view. (The objections to that 
of Philippi have been considered above.) Delitzsch 
very properly remarks: ‘Should any prefer to 
say, that the Apostle, by zvetiva and yyy, is 
distinguishing the internal condition of man’s life, 
and especially of the Christian’s life, in respect of 
two several relations, even this would not be false.” 
It is, indeed, the nearest expression of the truth; 
for the human spirit is not brought into any special 
prominence by Paul, save as in a given relation in 
the Christian’s life. Hence we have a second mean- 
ing of zvetina. 


B. The human spirit as acted wpon by the Holy 
Spirit, and thus becoming the seat of those Divine 
impulses, which are-the means of redeeming the 
whole man. Of course, as opinions differ respecting 
the first meaning, they will vary from our definition. 
Philippi makes this identical with A, while others 
would claim that we should distinguish here rather a 
new principle of life (Lange), than a part of our re- 
newed nature, Dr. Lange seems to prefer this mean- 
ing throughout chap. viii. There, however, the 
reference seems to be mainly to the Holy Spirit, the 
objective agent. In vers. 10, 16, the subjective 
meaning is undoubtedly the correct one, as in John 
iii. 6; iv. 28, 24 (so Rom. ii. 29, see p. 115, where 
Dr. Lange gives a different view), 1 Cor. vi. 17; 
Phil. iii. 83. In many other passages this meaning is 
implied, as indeed it is even in 1 Thess. v. 28, 
though this cannot be explained satisfactorily, with- 
out presupposing a human spirit antecedent to re- 
generation. 


C. The most common use of the term is obvious- 
ly the strictly theological one: the Holy Spirit. 
Opinions vary as to the propriety of this meaning in 
certain passages. No definite rule can be laid down. 
The absence of the article is by no means a certain in- 
dication that the reference is subjective (against Har- 
less). The reason for preferring this meaning, rath- 
er than “spiritual life-principle”? (Lange), in chap. 
viii,, is that, in ver. 2, the Holy Spirit is undoubtedly 
referred to, over against sin and death. When, then, 
oaoé afterwards occurs as the antithesis to metic, 
there is still more reason for taking the latter term 
as the Holy Spirit, since the ocoé is, as it were, per- 
onified and externalized, and the correct antitheti- 
ral term must be an objective agent. We can thus 
far more definitely fix the meaning of ocgé, since to 
admit any subjective antithesis, compels us to admit 
also some remnant of unfallen nature in the subject, 
for which the use of the word zvetiua in the New 
Testament gives no ground whatever. 

IV. Sao, Furs. This term is used by the 
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LXX. to translate the Hebrew word W2. Thit 
Hebrew word, in its simplest meaning, is applied tc 
the material substance of the body, then occasionally 
to the human body itself. Out of this grows the 
application to all terrestrial beings who possess sen 
sational life. But a more frequent use is in the 
sense of human nature, with the personal life attached 
to it (Gen. vi. 12; Deut. v. 26; Ps. Ixxviii, 39, 
exliv. 21; Isa. xlix. 26; Ixvi. 16, 28, 24, and in 
numerous other passages). In Deut. v. 26; Isa, 
xxxi, 3; Jer. xvii. 5; Ps. Ivi. 5, human nature is 
contrasted with God, His Spirit, eternity, and om- 
nipotence, and the more prominent thought is there- 
fore ‘‘ that of the weakness, the frailty, the transito. 
riness of all earthly existence” (J. Miiller), We 
reach, then, this sense: ‘“‘ Man with the adjunct no- 
tion of frailty” (Tholuck). There does not appear, 
however, any distinct ethical sense, still less any im- 
plication that man’s sensuous nature is the seat of 
sin, or of opposition to his spirit. 

1. Passing to the New Testament, we find also 
the narrower physiological meaning (1 Cor. xv. ‘39 ; 
Epb. v. 29; in the phrase, ‘ flesh and blood,” Matt. 
xvi. 17; t Cor. xv. 50; Gal. i.16; Eph. vi. 12). It 
is also used as = body, the sensational part of man’s 
nature, in Rom. ii. 18; 1 Cor. v. 5; vii. 28; 2 Cor. 
iv. 11; vii. 1, 5; xii. 7, &., the antithesis being 
spirit, or the immaterial part of man’s nature, never, 
however, with a distinctly ethical import. ‘The pre- 
vailing use of the word in the New Testament un- 
doubtedly is, that which corresponds with the wider 
meaning of 2, human nature, sometimes, as 
Miiller holds, with a reference to the earthly life and 
relations (Gal. ii. 20; 2 Cor. x. 3; Phil. i. 22, 24; 
Col. i, 22; Eph. ii, 15, and a number of other pas 
sages, where the whole earthly side of man’s life are 
contrasted with his relation to God in Christ); but 
also in the sense of man, with the idea of frailty 
more or less apparent (Rom. iii. 20; 1 Cor. i. 295. 
Gal. ii. 16; Acts ii. 17, which is a citation of "Wa 
in this sense; John xvii. 2; Luke iii. 6). Here we 
must class those passages which refer to the human 
nature of Christ: John i. 14; Rom. i. 3; ix. 5;* 
1 Tim. iii. 16; 1 John iv. 2 (comp. p. 61). This list 
might be enlarged, but it is only necessary to estab- 
lish the New Testament use of oayf in the wide 
sense of the Hebrew equivalent. Up to this point 
we find no distinct ethical meaning—only a basis 
for it. 

2. The ethical sense. Our inquiry here is of a 
twofold nature. A. How much is-included under 
the term? B. What is its precise significance ? 


A. How much is included under this term? 
(1.) If we choose a few passages where the ethical 
sense is admitted by all commentators, such as Rom. 
viii. 4, or vii. 14 (aegxivoc); viii. 8, and attempt to 
substitute “body,” or ‘‘ sensational nature,” for aes, 
it will be evident that such a meaning does not at all 
meet the case. It is not only contrary to the scrip- 
tural anthropology throughout, but in the passages 
themselves the antitheses are not of a character te 
justify it, especially in view of the wide meaning of 
oaos, already established. (2.) Nor can we limit it 
to the body and soul, and exclude the human spiri:. 
It has already been shown how little prominence is 
given to this distinction in the New Testament, how 


* (In Rom. viii. 8, where the term occurs three times; 
itis highly probable that in the last two cases this sense 
is the more correct one.—R.] 
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there is ao evidence whatever that the spirit is not, 


under the dominion of the sarcical tendency, but 
that, on the contrary, an immoral tendency is im- 
plied.* Nor will this view find support in the use 
of the adjective wuyixog in an ethical sense as = 
gavxuzdc; tor in the only case where such an ethical 
sense is undoubted (1 Cor. ii. 14), the antithesis is 
not simply zveuvotizo¢ (applied to spiritual things 
and persons as proceeding from, or influenced by, 
the Holy Ghost), but also “the things of the Spirit 
of God.” (3.) Whatever ethical sense is to be at- 
tributed to the word oagé, must include the whole 
man, body and soul, or body, soul, and spirit. This 
agrees with the scriptural delineations of human na- 
ture, the use of the word above referred to, and its 
usual antithesis, when the ethical meaning is intend- 
ed, viz., the Spirit of God; never the human spirit 
irrespective of the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This antithesis is not always expressed, but it is in- 
variably implied, (Comp. Rom. vii, 5; viii. 3, 4 ff; 
Gal. iii, 3; v. 16, 17, 19, 24; vi. 8; Col. ii, 18, 28.) 
If it be claimed that, in Rom. vii. 18, 25, the ex- 
pressed antithesis is, in the former case, the inward 
man (ver. 22), then we reply, that the real antithesis 
is stated in ver. 14: “spiritual,” “carnal,” and that, 
under the influence of this spiritual law, any antago- 
‘ism to the ocef has been awakened. Of course, 
if the reference to the regenerate be admitted, this 
objection disappears. So in ver. 25, although vovcg 
is the expressed antithesis, it is the yots under the 
influence either of the Holy Spirit, or the spiritual 
law. 2 ao&, in its ethical sense, therefore, means, 
not merely an earthly or fleshly tendency, or direc- 
tion of life, but the whole human nature ; not, as 
Olshausen thinks, so far as it is separated from 
God, but as it is separated from God, body, soul, 
and spirit, as sinful. Being in the flesh, is being in 
an ungodly state, a state of sin. (This view has 
obtained from the times of Augustine until now, 
among the mass of theologians.) 

B. What, then, is the precise significance of this 
ethical sense of cag ? 

1. Its usual antithesis indicates what the Scrip- 
ture doctrine of sin so strongly asserts, that human 
nature, thus described, has become alienated from 
God. As love to God is the only true moral im- 
pulse, apostasy from God is sin, and the natural, car- 
nal condition, is thus to be regarded. The Deca- 
logue, Rom. i. 5, are sufficient to support this posi- 
tion. In the law, holy, just, and good, love to God 
is the chief requirement ; in Rom. i. 21, wilful rejec- 
tion of God is described as the seed of all the vices, 
subsequently catalogued, ending in the most fearful 
sensual excesses; in Rom, v. 12-21, sin is described 
as entering through one man, through his act of dis- 
obedience, and this is the immediate cause of the 
carnal condition of humanity. Yet this does not 
exhaust the meaning; it is rather its negative ex- 
pression. 

2. The positive principle of sin and the ruling 
principle of the flesh is undoubtedly selfishness, for, 
God being rejected, some personal object is required 
by the human personality. It is found in self; its 
interests become paramount, This is not, however, 
very prominent in the ethical term under considera- 
tion, but must be assumed in order to reach the fur- 
ther idea which it involves, 


* (Comp. Delitzsch, Bib. Psych., pp. 374 f., Eng. ed., pp. 
440 ff, against the view of Ginther, that there wa fost) 
soul in distincticn from the spiritual soul.—R.] 





3. The human nature, thus alienated from God, 
with selfishness as its ruling principle, must, how 
ever, seek gratification, There is but one resource, 
the crexture. As oagé means man in his entire 
earthly relations, which are relations to the creature, 
its moral significance must include devotion to the 
creature, if the use of the term is to be fully justi. 
fied. This, then, implies slavery to the creature in 
the search for self-gratification. Carnality, then, i 
as truly the moral state of one absorbed in intellect. 
ual and esthetic pursuits, as of one sunk in sensual 
ity. But as sensuous and sensual are cognate terms, 
so we find, not only in the teachings of the Scrip- 
ture, but in the history of humanity, that the de. 
velopment of selfish devotion to the creature is in 
the direction of sensuality (fleshly sins, in a narrower 
sense). ‘“ Without God,” has, as its positive expres- 
sion, “in the world” (Eph. ii, 12), And the very 
want of satisfaction in worldly things leads to ever 
fiercer longing after the creature, to sin in its lowest 
forms. Sinking God in the material, or natural 
world, over which He rules, is, in effect, sinking 
man into the deepest slavery to the creature. To 
be “in the flesh,” is therefore to be under “ the law 
of sin and death.” Sin is not, in its essence, devo- 
tion to the sensuous, nor is carnality essentially sen- 
suality, but toward these as their manifestations they 
inevitably tend. We thus guard against both asceti- 
cism and materialism. 

Flesh is, then, the whole nature of man, turned 
away from God, in the supreme interest of self, de- 
voted to the creature. It is obvious that this is bib- 
lical, in linking together godliness and morality, un- 
godliness and sin, in implying both the inability of 
the law, and the necessity of the renewing influence 
of the Holy Spirit, in order to human holiness. 
Hence the propriety of the choice of this term ‘o 
express man’s sinful nature in this part of the Epis. 
tle, where sanctification and glorification are the 
themes. 

On aces, see J. Miller, Christliche Lehre von 
der Siinde, especially pp. 484 ff.; Delitzsch, idl, 
Psychologie, pp. 373 fi.; Tholuck, ARémerbrief, pp. 
288 fi; Wieseler, Galaterbrief, pp. 448 ff. (a very 
clear discussion); Lange’s commentary on Galatians, 
p. 142, Amer. ed. This list might be increased by 
referring to works on Doctrinal Theology and Ethics, 
but it is limited to discussions of an exegetical char- 
acter.—R. | 


Tuirp PARAGRAPH, VERS. 14-23. 
The Sinner in relation to the Law, 


Ver. 14. For we know. Oldawev, not 
oid ywév (Jerome, &c.). [The former reading is 
almost universally adopted. Dr. Hodge, who in- 
clined to the latter in earlier editions, now rejects it, 
on the ground that there is no dé to correspond 
with wéyv. The singular would imply that the sub. 
ject was aware of the spiritual nature of the law at 
the time of the conflict; hence it would favor the 
reference to the regenerate, The plural, we know, 
simply means that Christians recognize this.—R.] 

That the law is spiritual [ot 6 vomog 
vEVMaATL“OG éotvy |. It is the specific knowl: 
edge peculiar to Christians that religion is inward 
ness; that the law is incorrectly understood, when 
it is changed by the ocgt of external feeling inte 
a oaot of external precepts—a complication of finite 
objects, while its nature is of a spiritual character ; 
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that is, revealing in every tittle the infinity of God’s 
Spirit, and relating to the Spirit. The ya@ de- 
clares the stiffnecked and malignant nature of sin. 
The law is yeawma only in form; its nature is 
divine and spiritual (Meyer). Explanations; 

l Inspired by the Holy Spirit (Theodoret). 

2. Requiring a heavenly and angelic righteous- 
ness (Calvin). 

3. Relating to the higher spiritual nature of man 
in different applications, by Beza, Reiche, De Wette, 
and Riickert). 

4. In suo genere preelarum et egregium (Koppe, 
and others). 

5. The spiritual, and not the literal sense of the 
law, is meant (Origen). 

6. Operating spiritually, dudcoxadog agers, &e. 
(Chrysostom). 

7. Presupposing the presence of the Spirit as 
the condition of its fulfilment (Tholuck). ; 

8. Identical in its spirit with that of the Holy 
Spirit (Meyer). I2vevu~atexos describes its whole 
spirituality (James ii. 10), the absolute unity of its 
origin, its elements, and its purpose in the Divine 
Spirit (which reveals itself in the human spirit), in 
contrast with the presupposition of its finite force, 
its finite and sundered parts of membership, and its 
finite design. [The view of Meyer is the simplest 
and best: im tts nature it is divine. (So Hodge.) 
This undoubtedly accords best with the antithesis, 
saeuvoc, made of flesh.—R. ] 

But Iam carnal [éyw d& oagzivds ime. 
See Textual Note *, and below.] The éyo, in ac- 
cordance with the tdtwavg mentioned above, is Paul 
himself, in the exhibition of his standpoint under 
the law, for the exhibition of the historical develop- 
ment of man standing under the law. Meyer: ‘The 
still undelivered éyw, which, in the great need that 
presses upon it in opposition to the law, groans for 
deliverance ;” ver. 24. The same writer properly 
maintains, against Philippi, that the subject is iden- 
tical through the entire section. On the other hand, 
Meyer incorrectly distinguishes the past tenses of 
vers. 7-13, and the present teuses of vers. 14 ff., by 
saying that, in the former case, Paul has described 
his psychological history before and under the law, 
and in the latter, that he portrays his nature stand- 
ing in opposition to the spiritual character of the 
law. But down to ver. 13 he has rather portrayed 
the genesis of the really interual and legal stand- 
point. But after ver. 14, he describes the whole de- 
velopment of this standpoint; that is, the inward 
conflict of the sinner who has perceived the inward 
character of the law. 

Carnal (fleischern). Laoxuvos, made of 
flesh, like flesh (2 Cor. iii, 3; 1 Cor. iii. 1). The 
word could also be translated fleshly, if this were 
not a conventional term for carnally minded, cagx- 
noc. Meyer thinks that ocoxvog “ gives a deeper 
shade” than sagzixoc, with reference to John iii. 
6; but the case is about the reverse, since we must 
anderstand by cagxnos, carnally minded, and by 
“CHQXWVOG, carnally formed, inclined, and disposed ; 
a being whose natural spontaneity and view of things 
are external, according to the oagt. (On the oppo- 
sition of the readings, comp. Tholuck, p. 363.)* 


* (The Greek adjectives ending in -wos (with the accent 
on the antepenult) describe the material out of which any 
thing is made (comp. the English -cn, wooden, earthen). 
‘Sdpxewvos is therefore carncus, made of flesh; capkuos, 
carnalis, fleshly, of this character. Adopting the former 
‘geading, three modes of view present themselves: (1.) 
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The ocexcvog is immediately afterwards ex 
plained as: 

Sold under sin [zezeauévosg ino cis 
a&magttay]). On the one hand, this state of 
slavery declares the complete subjection of the sin. 
ner to sin; but, on the other, we must not overlook 
his unwillingness and opposition to his being sold, 
This will probably be the case, if, with Tholuck and 
Meyer, we regard the oaeziyocg merely as a higher 
degree of oagzixdy, Therefore Tholuck regards 
Bengel’s expression as too refining: Servus venditus 
miserior est quam verna, e venditus dicitur homo, 
quia ab initio non fuerat servus, Meyer correctly 
observes, that this opinion is in conflict with Augus. 
tine’s explanation of the passage, as referring to the 
regenerate. Similar passages, 2 Kings xvii. 17; 
1 Mae. i. 15, 

aoe of the obscuration of perception (vers. 
15, 16). 

Ver, 15. For that which I perform I know 
not [0 yao xategyalouar ov yvonne |e 
There is wanting in this condition the authority of 
the conscious spirit; but the consciousness of this 
want has made its appearance. Meyer calls up the 
analogy of the slave, who acts as the instrument of 
his master, without knowing the real nature and de- 
sign of what he does. But this slave here is not 
altogether in such a condition, for he knows at least 
that he cannot effect (zecoom) what he will, or 
would like, and that he rather does (zo) what he 
hates. Thus one thing dawns upon him—that he 
acts in gloomy self-distraction, and in contradiction 
of a better but helpless desire and repugnance. The 
sense of the passage is removed, if, with Augustine, 
Beza, Grotius, and others, we explain yuvwozm to be 
I approve of.* (Appeal to Matt. vii. 23; John x, 
14; 2 Tim. ii. 19, and elsewhere.) Here, moreover, 
the emphasis does not yet rest on the 9éew (which 
Tholuck applies to a mere velleitas, and Meyer to a 
real and decided wish, but which, after all, remains” 
only theory!) and wociy, but onthe ot yuvioxw. 

[For not what I wish, that I practise; but 
what I hate, that do I. Ov yao 6 %élu, 
tTOUTO ZEGGGHM, GAL GO wLTH, TOTTO 
zovg. Although yad@ is explanatory of the pre- 
ceding clause, there seems to be an advance here, a 
step toward the light of self-knowledge.—The mean- 
ing of 9éA. is open to discussion. It means, J 
will (within the sphere of spontaneity, Dr. Hitch. 
cock claims). The two questions to be decided are: 


That the Apostle has here purposely chosen the stronger 
word (so Meyer), and thus a reference to the regenerite, 
spiritual man is necessarily excluded. (2.) That here, cap- 
kwos is = gapxikés. (So Lange.) This is also adopted in 
the interest of the reference to the believer. (8.) Delitzsch 
even finds the former the weaker word: ‘‘ cépcivos is one 
who has in himself the bodily nature and the sinful tend- 
ency inherited with it; but capxixés is one whose personal 
fundamental tendency is this sinful impulse of the flesh.” 
I preter (1.); but (3.) should be adopted by those who insist 
on the Augustinian view. Otherwise, the first time the 
present tense, upon which so much stress is laid as indie 
cating a change in the state of the subject, occurs, the 
predicate must be tampered with, and made to mean, not 
simply, J am carnal, but, I was, I am soto a certain exient, 
Iam still carnal, though not as formerly. Dr. Hodge deems 
the extreme (7. ¢., simple) sense of the words, “inconsistent 
wih the context,” but the immediate context tas to be 
limited in the samc way t~ make vais applicaple, expecially 
exclusively applicable, to a regenerate person.—R. 

* (This interpretation is altogether untez.able on pbila 
logical grounds. Dr. Hodge justifies it, by saying: ‘ With 
regard to moral objects, knowledge is not mere cognition. 
It isthe apprehension of the moral quality, and involves 
of necessity, approbation or disapprobation.” But a cor 
rect inference is not always a correct interpretation.—R.] 
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(1.) Has it here a reference to the will in the strict 
sense (either = velleitas, Tholuck, and others, or 
= a full determination of the will, Philippi); or 
does it mean, I desire, wish? The former is, per- 
haps, favored by the psychological character of the 
whole passage; but the latter is preferable, since 
yvo® is so opposed, that both words must be re- 
ferred to the same faculty ; and it is easier to class 
9élo within the region of the emotions, than to 
transfer ,vo to that of the will. (2.) How intense 
is its meaning? Here ~vo6 is undoubtedly in 
itself a stronger word. Perhaps the use of two dif- 
ferent verbs (zgcttw, zovm) in the main clauses 
would justify a difference of intensity in the anti- 
thetical verbs 9élw, wo (i. e., the desire for good 
is less strong than the hatred of evil); or wom may 
be taken as = ov 9élw (L do not wish), Ver. 16 
strongly favors the latter. Hither of these views is 
preferable to that which strengthens the antithesis 
into J love, I hate (Hodge). For this forces a mean- 
ing upon 9é4m which the Apostle could have ex- 
pressed far more plainly by another term.—R. ] 

The wish here is the better desire and effort of 
the man awakened to his inward state. First of all, 
the sinner hecomes a gloomy enigma to himself in 
the contradictions of his doing and leaving undone. 
(See Meyer on the odd explanation of Reiche, that 
the sinful Jew does the wickedness which the sinless 
Jew does not approve of. Also on statements kin- 
dred to the foregoing, in Epictetus: 6 wév éhe 
(6 auaotavor) ov movet, nad 0 wh Déle, moLEd; 
and in Ovid: Video meliora proboque, deteriora se- 
quor, Still other examples in Tholuck, p. 366.) On 
Philippi’s interpretation of this passage as applica- 
ble to the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 355.* The 
choice of the expressions is very delicate; from the 
real 9éJey in spirit he does not come to the con- 
sistent and vigorous zeaooewy; but even the postr 
cannot prevent a weaker zroveiy of the rebellious 
one. 
Ver. 16. But if what I wish not, that I do 
[<é d& 6 ot Gélw, TOUVTO Zo. Aé is 
perhaps logical, and marks a step in self-discovery 
with respect to the law.—R.] The mental consent 
to the law now appears above the perceived dissen- 
sion between willing and doing. As the sinner 
places himself, with his judgment, on the side of his 
awakened will, he places himself, with his judgment, 
on the side of the law. 

[I agree with the law that it is good, ciy- 
ypnwe TH VOMWM OTL xaAOG. The verb may 
not here imply more than an intellectual acquies- 
cence in the high moral character of the law, yet 
that acquiescence extends as far as the 9¢dev. That 
this must be actual in the case of an awakened man, 
is evident. How, else, could the sense of sin arise ? 
—R.] This is the first step on the way of self- 
knowledge: Acquiescence in the law in opposition 
to his own actions, But at the same time, the law 
is acknowledged to be good in an eminent sense, as 


* [Dr. Hodg» is certainly correct in saying, ‘‘ that every 
Ohristian can adopt the language of this verse;’? but when 
Ajford (folowing Philippi) asserts, that no such will exists 
tn the carnal, unregenerate man, the remark is incorrect, 
unless 6éx» be referred either to a full determination of 
the will, or to the strongest possible desire. That neither of 
tbcse is a mecessary conclusion, is evident not only from the 
language of Epictetus, but from the close connection with 
ver. 14 (yép ... ydép), as well as from yer. 16, where 
sv 9iAw 1s evidently used as explaining mod. It is a 
gxituitous inference, that a reference of this verse to the 
unregenerate implies a contradiction of the depravity of 
tLe human will.—R.] 





noble, standing ideally above the life—xoAdc. Mey- 
er; “The usual construction, J grant that the law ie 
good, neglects the avy.” Against the reference of 
the tH vou to ovy, see Tholuck ; see him also for 
quotatious from Chrysostom and Hugo St. Victor on 
the innate nobility of the soul. 

The illumination of the darkness of the will 
(vers. 17, 18). 

Ver. 17. Now then it is no longer I that 
perform it [vuvi 0é otxéte yo natEegya- 
Couase avto. Nvvt is logical, not temporal 
(so all modern commentators). If temporal, then it 
might mark the transition into a state of grace, 
The same is true of ovxétv. See Winer, p. 574. 
“Since I consent to the law, that it is good, 2 can 
no longer be affirmed that J,” &c. (Meyer).—R.] 
Tholuck: “ WVuvi Aug. nune in statu gratiw—rathe 
er a designation of the inference.” But it denotes 
not merely a continued movement in the treatment, 
but also in the subject discussed. The understand- 
ing has first entered upon the side of the law; now 
this is done also by the real will of the ego. The 
Sinner distinguishes between his eyo—which now 
emerges from the darkness of the personality—and 
the sin [the principle of sin personified] dwelling in 
him—now like a foreign and wicked co-habitant. 
He places himself, with his ego and his will, on the 
side of the law, and abjures the bad part of his con- 
dition. The éyo, as well as the xateoyalouas, 
must be emphasized. The aid is that which he, 
according to ver. 16, now no more wills with his real 
will. [As yet, however, there is no indication that 
this state of things does or can lead to ‘ what is 
good,” save in powerless desire, even if, with Meyer, 
we take the ego here as = the moral self-conscious- 
ness. Ver. 18 acknowledges this.—R]. 

But sin dwelling in me [alia 4 otxotoa 
év got awaotia |. The Apostle distinguishes 
between the éyo) and an individuality in a wider 
sense, described by im me, in which sin dwells. 
[Stuart takes in me as referring, not to the wider ins 
dividuality, but to the carnal self, which here begins 
to appear over against the better self. It may be 
doubted whether there is such a better self as is re- 
ferred to in the first clause of this verse, in the un- 
regenerate man, But all men under the law feel 
such a discord as this——As the attributing of the 
doing to indwelling sin by the Christian is not a de- 
nial of responsibility, so, in the case of one not yet 
a Christian, it is not the assumption of a power to 
do right. There is no sign of release as yet. Even 
if we limit én me to the narrower sense it has in ver, 
18, the whole personality seems to be under the 
power of sin.—Wordsworth finds here, and in the 
succeeding verses, a vindication of God from the 
charge of being the author of sin !—R. 

Ver, 18. For I know that in me, that is, in 
my flesh, good doth not dwell [olda yao 
OT OUVH Obnet ev wot, TOUT sat ay 
TH CHOQxL wOv, ayaYdr. For I know, ia 
regarded by Philippi as an expression of Christian 
consciousness ; yet some such consciousness is the 
very result which the law is designed to produce.— 
R.] More special definition of the dwelling of gin 
in him. This arises from the fact that good does not 
dwell in him—that is, in his flesh. The negative 
expression is noteworthy: If in a moral being ne 
good dwells, the opposite (sin) does dwell in him, 
The oaef is here established as the other side of 
the ego, which, with this, constitutes the whole man. 
But we cannot identify the oces, either with the 
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body, or with the lusts of the body alone (the Greek 
fathers). Tholuck cites, in favor of this view, the 
different expressions, “in my members,” “body of 
death,” ver, 24. But these terms must not be un- 
derstood materially. The oagé is the external, finite 
nature and mode of relation and view; it is the 
finite tendency in both its immaterial and sensuous 
character, which certainly has its substantial basis in 
the external oweé. Calvin interprets oavs here as 
human nature. I¢ would be better to say: in my 
naturalness. 

[See, on oce&, the Excursus above. The word 
may be here used in the physiologi¢al sense (Wie- 
seler), But this seems strangely out of place. It 
is assumed to escape the difficulty that arises, if 
the reference to the unregenerate be held. In the 
case of a Christian, the limitation is made, because 
he has a spiritual nature, over against his carnal na- 
ture, in which good does dwell. But since oe, in 
the ethical sense, includes the whole natural man, 
why should any limitation be made, if the reference 
be to the unregenerate? The grave objection must 
be admitted; but if the verse be referred to the re- 
generate man, why this studious avoidance of men- 
tioning the zvetua? and why such a powerlessness 
as is expressed in the next clause? The only satis- 
factory explanation is, that the distinction between 
unregenerate and regenerate is not in question, but 
the man of the law is here represented as conscious 
of being ocexzuvoc, made so more fully by the con- 
flict which the law has awakened. The immediate 
autithesis (which is not strongly marked here) is sim- 
ply the better desire, the ego longing to be better, 
powerless, however, in every case, until escaping 
from the law to Christ; yet this implies, as the real 
ethical antithesis, the spiritual law here acting on 
the man.—R.] The Apostle’s declaration is far re- 
moved from the Flacian, Gnostic, and Manichean 
definitions. He could not have sought a real “ moral 
willing and doing” (Meyer) as “good” in his 
“flesh,” but only religious morality and excellence. 
But he does not even find this in it; and hence 
there arises the contrary propensity, a pseudo-plastic 
will of the flesh. 

For to will is present with me [7d yao 
Géilervy magdxertat wor]. Not, “is present 
in me,” as Meyer says, but who corrects himself 
when he also says: Paul represents the matter as if 
he were looking about after it in his personality—as 
if seeking himself in a spacious sphere. ‘The 
Sie is present with him—before his gaze.” To 
will is immediately before his eyes, but he can no- 
where find the treasure of performing that which is 

ood. 

eB [Yo perform that which is good I find not, 
to 0& nategyalea9ar TO xadoy oy 
etotozw. See Textual Note’. If the briefer 
reading be accepted, zaoaxevtav must be supplied. 
The meaning is then obvious.—R.] Explanations: 
I do not gain it; I can not, &c. (Estius, Flatt, &c.). 
We must first emphasize the zatzeoyalea 9 av, 
and secondly, the xaAoyv. The question is not 
concerning the justitia civilis, but the carrying out 
of the ideal. 
the spirit (Philippi) ; it is the better self as an awak- 
ened moral will, from which the aim is removed and 
the way stopped up by the accustomed propensity 
of the flesh. 

The revelation of the obscuration and dispension 
in the unconscious ground of life—that is, in the life 
of feeling (vers. 19, 20). According to Tholuck and 





The éyo) is not yet the new man of | 
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Meyer, we have in these verses only proofs of the 
preceding. Meyer: Ver. 19 is a proof of ver. 18, 
and ver. 20 of ver. 17. [Stuart: ‘‘If what I have 
said in vers. 18 and 19 be true, then what I have 
affirmed in ver. 17 must be true,’””—R.] 

Ver. 19. [For the good, &. I'ée is con 
firmatory. “I find not,” is proved by acts which 
are not according to the better desire. Dr. Hodge 
presses the meaning of @éiw. That Paul, as a 
Christian, would mean more by these words than 
Seneca or Epictetus, is undoubtedly true; but 
whetber he does mean more than is true in every 
case, to a certain extent,.of a man awakened under 
the law, is very doubtful.—R. |—But the evil which 
I wish not, that I practise, 6 ot Gélw xax0r, 
tTOUtTO zeaoGw. This strong expression is 
new. It points to a fountain of wicked action which 
proceeds immediately from the unconscious life in 
opposition. And this is the darkness of the sensuous 
[the carnal] life. 

Ver. 20. [Now if I do that I would not, 
6 08 0 ov Gélw Ey, TOUTO ToOVH. Et 08 
= since, then, hypothetical only in form. On éyw, 
see Textual Note *. There is undoubtedly a progress 
in thought. Alford thinks the ego is here perceived 
to be the better eyo of the inward man; but this 
progress is perceptible in the case of the awakened, 
only, however, to produce the ery of ver. 24.—R. 
This verse, then, specifies also the real author o 
these actions of the man against his will: it is sin 
dwelling in me [7 oftxotca éy éuol auao- 
tia], the habitual life of sense [4. ¢., of the flesh], 
This, in its obscurity, he now renounces in his cone 
sciousness; in his /. But now, to a certain degree 
or apparently, a foreign personality with a foreign 
law arises in him, against the awakening personality 
of hig inner man. [The condition is not in itself, as 
yet, more hopeful. The progress is still toward 
wretchedness, despite or even because of the better 
desire.—R. | ; 

Disclosure of the inward rent in man in general ; 
the dissension between the true personality and the 
false personality with its false law (vers. 21, 22). 

Ver. 21. I find then the law [<ioioxw 
&oa tov vouor]. The difficulty of the passage 
has led Chrysostom to call it acapés elonwévoy, and 
Riickert to give up its explanation. 

Explanations: a. The Mosaic law is meant; otv 
for because. ‘I find, then, the law for me, so far 
as I am willing to do good, because evil is present 
with me.” That is, the law is designed for me, be- 
cause I have the will to do good, but evil, &c. (Ori- 
gen, Chrysostom, Theodore of Mopsvestia, Theophy- 
lact, Bengel, &c.; Meyer,* and even Ulfilas. See 
Tholuck’s Note, p. 872: Invenio nune legem, volents 
mihi bonum facere, nam mihi adest malum). We 
may say, in favor of this, that it certainly describes 
also the origin of the law; that contradiction has 
made the law necessary. 

Still, this exposition is thoroughly untenable. 

1. Since the beginning—that is, from ver, To= 


* [Meyer (4th ed.) holds that the article requires us te 
understand the Mosaic law, but his view of the construc- 
tion is as follows : the law is joined with the participle, the 
infinitive is the infinitive of design, and the last clause in- 
troduced by ore is the object of I jind: ‘‘T find, then, 
while my will is directed to the law in order to do good. 
that evil is present with me.’”? As he well adds: ‘‘ Wha 
deep misery!’’ But this seems forced, and is only an ate 
tempt to preserve consistently his dictum, that tov véuos 
must mean the Mosaic law. See, however, his full gram« 
matical justification.—R.] 
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the speaker has known that the law is appointed for 
him. 

2. Here the question is no more concerning the 
law for the sinner, but the relation of the sinner to 
the law; the explanation is thus totally against the 
connection. 

8. The explanation, now I have discovered the law 
to be a law for me, would be strange. 

4, The law is previously for him also, whose 
willingness to do what is good has not yet devel- 
oped, while the legal stage for the condition here de- 
scribed soon terminates. Hofmann’s modification 
does not help the matter: That to do evil is ever 
present with me, shows me that the law is good to 
me, who am willing to do it. He has already said 
this more plainly in ver. 12. But, strictly, it is not 
yet decided here that the law is also good to him, 
Another view of the Mosaic law: I find, then, for 
me, who am willing to do the law, the good (namely, 
the law), tna; evil is present before me (Homberg, 
Knapp, Klee, Olshausen,* Fritzsche, &c.), Unim- 
portant repetition of the foregoing. Likewise the 
wovety tO xaAGy must not be separated. 

b. “The law denotes here a general rule, a ne- 
cessity.” I find, then, for me, who am willing to do 
good—the law—that evil is present with me (Luther, 
Beza, Calvin, and many others; De Wette and Phi- 
lippi [Stuart, Hodge] ). Thus the sense would be 
the same as in the expression, &t<go¢ vomwoc &y Tot; 
péheov. Meyer remarks, on the other hand, that, 
according tu the whole context, vdwog can be noth- 
ing else than the Mosaic law. Another law appears 
first in ver. 28. Also, the ory éuol TO xaxov 
mwoaxertos could not be described as yduog; it 
is something empirical—a phenomenon. But why, 
then, can the Apostle call even the motions in the 
members a law? Why can he call the old man, who 
is nevertheless not a man, a man ? 

Accepting this view in general, we may ask 
whether the sense is: I find in me, or, for me, will- 
ing to do good—the law, &c.—as formerly; or, I 
find the law, that, when I would do good, &. (Gro- 
tius, Limborch, Winer).+ This construction is de- 
cidedly preferable, because it suits the expression 
as well as the sense. For here the one law resolves 
itself even into a group of laws. The law of God 
now becomes to the Apostle the law of his mend ; 
the foreign law in his members becomes in its effect 
the law of sin. But this antagosism of law to law 
is so fearfully strong, that it appears to the Apostle 
himself as in itself a law of moral contradiction ; 
and this a terribly strong contradiction, for, just 
when he would do what is good, and high, and great 
(for example, protect the Old Testament theocracy), 
evil is present to him (persecution of the Christians). 
Therefore the one law is resolved into two. 

[This view involves a slight trajection of OtL, 
and then the dative is not governed by etoioxzo, 
but an anacoluthon is accepted, which causes the 
repetition of @uo¢. Though, in general, the view 
js the same as that of Luther and Calvin, yet this law 
s thus distinguished as neither the law of the mind 
mor the law in the members, but the contradiction 


* (Olshausen (2d ed., p. 280) rejects this view as harsh ; 
put what his precise opinion is, is not very obvious.—R. ] 

ft (Winer (7th ed.) favors the other view (that of Lu- 
ey while Tholuck (5th ed.), Philippi (2d ed.), and appa- 
rently Olshausen (2d ed.), adopt this, which is that of the 
E. VY. Our English and American commentaries combat 
many authors, who have already given up the opposed 
opinions on this verse.—R,.] 








of the two. Vers. 22, 23, taking up, az they da, the 
two sides of this contrariety, favor our view also, 
It may be added: (1.) The presence of the article 
does not decide that the Mosaic law is meant; for 
the article occurs in ver, 28, where it is certainly not 
meant. (2.) The article has a sufficiently demon 
strative force (his law) without totroy being insert 
ed. (8.) The phrase, law of God (ver. 22), seems, by 
its definiteness, to point to another sense here. Ou 
English version, therefore, presents the best sense 
—R. 

‘Der: 22, For I delight in the law of God 
[curgdouar yag tH Vouw tot Geov. The 
yao introduces the two verses as an antithetical ex. 
planation of ver. 20. The guy in ouyydoucr is as 
in ovddumotmevosc, Mark iii. 5, after the analogy of 
ovvowa wor = apud animum (Tholuck). No thought 
of delighting with, as Meyer holds. It is undoubt- 
edly stronger than ovjmgnur, ver. 16 (against Stuart), 
It belongs to the sphere of feeling. See further be- 
low.—R.] Tholuck: ‘The two contending forces 
in the one personality (ver. 17) are locally divided, 
one being in the inward man, the other in the out 
ward members; the will is taken captive in the way 
from the inward to the outward man—that is, to the 
executing organs.” But the powers named here 
assume a concrete form, The moral judgment, in 
vers. 15 and 16, the moral will, or the Z in vers. 
17 and 18, and the moral inwardness, in vers. 19 
and 20, have now become the inner man, who de- 
lights in the law of God. But just now sin in the 
members comes in, with the power of a strange law, 
so that a chasm pervades his whole being, in which 
even he, who at the beginning of the process was a 
slave, is now, in consequence of his helpless resist- 
ance, become a military captive of sin. 

[After the inward man, xata tov %ow 
&vGounmorv.| The tow &y9ewz0¢ is not so much 
the vots or to vozgdy (Theod. and Gaunad.) itself, 
as the man choosing in the votg his standpoint, his 
principle (which is not really gained until the con 
clusion of ver. 25). It is also so far the inner man 
as that he withdraws almost desperately from the 
outwork of his external life. Lyra explains similar. 
ly to the Greek writers: Jn homine duplex pars, 
ratio et sensualitas, que aliter nominantur caro et 
spiritus, homo interior et exterior. This reminds us 
of the Platonic use of language: In Plato and Plo- 
tinus we find the termini, 6 iow &y9ommo0c, 6 éy 
TOG c., 6 adn Gs c&. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
understands by the 6 %ow Gr o., after the anal. 
ogy of 6 xawog dy9e., 6 xovatOS THe 4000. Ge 
(1 Peter iii. 4), rather the inward J of the man than 
a single attribute—the inward man, who permits him- 
self to be controlled by his conscience, the man of 
conscience. But this does not remove the difficulty. 
For the question is not, that the real and true man 
is created for God; for this holds good of flesh and 
blood, ontologically considered. But it may be 
asked, What actual standpoint does the Apostle here 
denote? According to his antithesis, it is this: he 
distinguishes his inward nature, as the true man, 
from the antagonism and conflict of the law in hig 
members, It is in this self-comprehension that he 
now has his delight in the law, which is more than 
the otugyus of ver. 16. Meyer also sees in the 
agvvndomor, the law designated as also rejoicing 
with him; on which, see Tholuck, p. 867. Luther, 
Calvin, and others, have thought the new-born man 
here described. The standpoint here denoted is true 
as a point of transition, yet the dualists have erro 
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neously attempted to establish it as theory and fun- 
damental law. 

[The strong expression, cuv7 doar, seems to 
indicate that the inward man is the new man, under 
the influence of the Spirit (see Philippi, Hodge, Al- 
ford in loco), but this view is beset with difficulties 
also. Why is this influence purposely kept in the 
background? Alford answers: To set the conflict 
in the strongest light, But that is not like Paul, 
who can hardly refrain from his references to grace 
in Christ. As a matter of fact, the conflict under 
the law produces a divided state, where something in 
the man does not only consent to the daw, but, in 
aroused feeling, delights in the law. Such a state 
may be the result of gratia preveniens, or may 
always result in deliverance ; but its present effect, 
as here described, is only “ captivity,” helplessness, 
An abnormal condition in the case of the Christian, 
though his delight, even in this introspective quasi- 
legal condition, is more pronounced. This inward 
man, independently of gracious influences, leads only 
to misery. Notice, too, that when, as here, an ap- 
parent reference to the Christian occurs, it is imme- 
diately followed by language that seems totally inap- 
plicable to him. This confirms the view that this 
distinction is not prominent.—R. | 

Ver. 23, But I see another law [Piéizo 0é 
étzQ0v voworv. Paul here represents himself as 
a looker-on upon his own personality (Meyer). 4é 
adversative or “isjunctive.—R.| His seeing indi- 
cates his surprise. Gal. i, 6 and 7 serves to explain 
how the ézegoy is here distinguished from the 
Gdlov. As there the étegoyv siay. is not a true 
gospel, so this étegog vouog is not a true vdmoc. 
How could the one real law of God be in perpetual 
conflict with the other? [As indicated above (ver. 
21), this is not the law there found, but that law is 
the rule of contradiction between the two here re- 
ferred to.—R.] 

In my members [2v totg péleci mov. 

This is to be joined with yojov, rather than with 
the participle evtotoat.—R]. Namely, operative 
in my members. Fritzsche construes thus: Which 
opposes in my members. Incorrectly: For the con- 
flict is not decided in the members. The oagt, 
which, being spiritually disordered, has become the 
basis of the desires, has its essence in its dismem- 
berment, in the division of its members; therefore 
the false law is operative in the members.* 
3 [Warring against the law of my mind, 
ZVTVOTORTEVOMEVOY TH YOU TOU VYOOS 
wov. The form yvooce belongs to later Greek 
(Meyer). See Winer, p. 61.—R.] Earlier, this law 
was master, and the éy servant; now, after the 
éyo has become distinct from the sinful octet as the 
inner man of himself, sin carries on a formal war by 
tix: members, but with the force of a law which it 
describes as the law of nature, or one similar to it. 
Simultaneously with the fact that the combatant has 
recognized the Mosaic law again as the expression 
of his inward steadiness, and has made it the vdmoc 
of his votc, of his personal consciousness, sin has 
sssumed the semblance of a law of nature dominant 
in the members. 

[And bringing me into captivity to the law 
of sin which is in my members. See Zeztual 


* (Philippi holds that ‘‘members”’ here has a meaning 
between the physiological and ethical. Hodge makes it 
= in my flesh ; but the phrase seems purposely chosen to 
indicate the locality where the opposing law is most evident, 
rather than its precise ect = Bl 
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Note *. The participle aiyuaiwticorca (later 
Greek: to take by the spear in war, to take prisoner) 
is very strong.—R.] Sin, in this semblance, opposes 
the inward man, and conquers him; the I finds 
itself the captive of another law, which now auda. 
ciously appears as the law of sin; that is, sin will 
now assert itself as an insurmountable fatality. — 
Meyer will not accept the genitive youo¢ tov vodg 
as subjective, but local. He would distinguish it fur. 
ther from the véuosg tov Got (against Usteri, Koll. 
ner, &c.), without observing that “the law of God” 
has reproduced itself in “the law of the mind.” 
[The difference is thus expressed by Bengel: dic- 
tamen mentis mec lege divina delectute, There 
seems to be two pairs of laws here, each pair closely 
related: The law of God, with its answering law in 
the mind (taken locally); the law in the members, 
subservient and causing subserviency to the law of 
sin. The parallelism is not strict, for the conflict is 
evoked by the law of God, and ends in the law of 
sin. It is unlikely that this is a peculiarly Christian 
state.—R. | 

The yowg denotes the thinking and moral con. 
sciousness, which constitutes the essence of person- 
ality. [Meyer: ‘‘the reason in its practical activ- 
ity.” Olshausen, and others, find here the organ of 
the unfallen spirit; the Augustinian interpreters, the 
organ of the renewed man, the spiritual nature; all 
agree that it answers to the inward man (ver. 22), 
If that means renewed nature, we would expect here 
some expression of the Spirit’s influence. The 
choice of another word, as well as of another phrase 
than “‘ the law of God” here, where it would seem 
so appropriate were the reference to a Christian, 
confirms the view held throughout in our exegesis. 
—R. 

ihe says further: The inward man is not 
brought into captivity, for he, considered in and of 
himself, always remains in the service of God’s law 
(ver. 25); but the apparent man is. Then the war- . 
fare would be carried on by the apparent man! It 
is indeed correct, that in tH vouw TG awag- 
téac the dative is not instrumental (according to 
Chrysostom, and others), but is dat. commodi.* 

On the different distinctions between the law in 
the members and the law of sin, see Meyer, p. 288 
(Kéllner: Demands of the desires, and the desires 
themselves). We distinguish between the first ap- 
pearance and the final manifestation: The law in 
the members passes itself off for, or appears to the 
sinner first as, the law of nature; therefore it brings 
him into captivity, and appears to him finally as the 
law of sin—the law of anomy, of unnaturalness. 
Pareus’ understanding of the wédy as the pars non- 
dum vregenita, coincides with the reference to the 
new-born man. When Calovius and Socinius held 
that the facultates interiores are included, they inté 
mated that not the wédy of itself, but only in con 
nection with spiritual dispositions, could form the 
semblance of another and wicked law. 





FourtH ParacRApH (VERS. 24, 25). 
The Transition from the Law to the Gospel, 


It is a characteristic of the interpretation of this 
passage, that some have made vers. 24 and 25 parene 


* [If ev be ee in the text, then this would not be 
instrumental, but describe the department sn which the 
taking captive has place (Alford). —R.] 
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thetical down to yuov; Grotius and Flatt, ver. 25 
to 7uév. Tholuck; “ As, in the case of the morally 
fickle, such an experience, daily renewed, calls forth 
the renunciatory exclamation to virtue, ‘Thou art 
too hard for me; take away my crown, and let me 
sin,’ so, from the morally earnest warrior, is there 
called forth the ery of distress for deliverance and 
the power of victory.” He adds to this: “ Knight 
Michaelis gives this cry of distress a very moderate 
sound: ‘It is the lamentation of a distressed Jew 
which Paul answers thus: I thank God that I do not 
have to lament so.’”—But the deeply moral warrior, 
who has once arrived at this degree, does not readily 
turn back. De Wette says, very pertinently : ‘ From 
what has occurred, there now follows the need of de- 
liverance, which has been satisfied by the grace of 
God.” 

Ver, 24. O wretched man [Talaizwoos 
eyo AN MAND Talatnwmeos, strictly, ex- 
hausted by hard labor (tiipvor Geog, eallum pati). 
Similar to the expressions in Matt. xi, 28. [The 
nominative is the nominative of exclamation (Phi- 
lippi, Meyer). The word occurs only here and Rev. 
iii, 17 (of the Laodicean church); there joined with 
éeevydc, to which it is almost equivalent in popular 
usage. The corresponding verb occurs in James 
iv. 9, and the noun, Rom. iii, 16; Jamesv. 1. From 
these passages it would seem that here the promi- 
nent idea is of helplessness and misery; the cry for 
help from without follows. Bengel is certainly in- 
correct: ‘‘me miseruim, qui homo sim!”—R.]| It 
is the desperate cry for personal righteousness, and 
also of the completed repentance now about to be 
transformed into faith—but a faith which the law 
cannot give. Repentance asks, faith responds, 
(Reiche’s explanation: The cry of Jewish humanity 
for help, to which a delivered one responds in chap. 
viii. 1. With this view, the passage from etvag.oto 
to 7H is said to be a gloss.) 

Who shall deliver me [tic we Otoetar. 
Simple future. Not = would that I were delivered. 
Calvin thinks it expresses no doubt, but only the ab- 
sence of the deliverance at the time. Yet Olshau- 
sen seems nearer right in making it imply: who 
can, with a reference to a personal deliverer.—R. ] 
*“Phowow, Septuagint for xa, D*WIN, &. It re- 
fers both to the fundamental deliverance (as in the 
present passage), and to the continued and final de- 
liverance ; Matt. vi. 18. [Comp. Col. i. 18, where 
the reference is to a definite act of deliverance.—R. ] 


From this body of death? [°Ex tot cdjuwo- 
tog tov Yavatou tovtou;]. Explanations: 
Connection of the tovrov with cwuatoc. 

1, The wniversitas vitiorwm (Ambrose, Calvin) ; 
mors velut corpus quasi res per se subsistens (Pisca- 
tor, Crell), As the Rabbinical 555 corpus mortis 
pro ipsa morte (Socinius, Schéttgen). Wolf: mor- 
tifera peccata massa. Flatt: The system of sensu- 
ous affections, which is the cause of death. Tholuck 
observes, against these explanations: But the read- 
er will suppose that cow is meant in no other 
sense than as cio cuagtiac, to Ovyntoy come ; 
chap. vi. 12, We have already remarked, however, 
tha’ these two ideas are radically different. The ex- 
planation before us needs, however, a more exact 
proof, 

2. The same connection of the tovtov with 
gOuatoc. The sense: Mortal body. a. Longing 
for death (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Erasmus, Koppe, 
and others), according to Meyer. Tholuck, on the 
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other hand, thus sets him right: They have-not in 
tended, on the negative side, the wish for deliver 
ance from the body of death, but, on the positive 
side, the wish for the glorification and clothing-upon 
of the body. 6, Olshausen: the spirit would like 
to make the mortal body living, &c. 

3. Death as a monster personified with a body, 
which threatens to swallow up the yo (Reiche), 

Connection of the toitou with Garatov. 

From the body of this death. (Vulgate, 
Ulfilas, Luther, Fritzsche, De Wette, Tholuck, Meye 
er.) [So E. V., Hodge, Alford, Jowett.] a Sava- 
tos is the same as vétiositas (Calvin, and others), 
b. “ He means here that death is the misery and 
labor endured in conflict with sin” (Luther); ¢. De 
Wette: Who will deliver me from the body of this 
death? that is, from the body which, in consequence 
of sin dwelling or reigning in it, is subject to death 
and misery. Reference to 2 Cor. v. Fritzsche simi- 
larly. d. Meyer gives as much as two explanations: 
Who will deliver me, so that then I shall be no more 
dependent upon the body, ‘“‘ which serves as the seat 
for so ignominious a death?” Or, in other words; 
“Who will deliver nie from dependence upon the 
law of sin to moral freedom, so that then my body 
will no more serve as the seat of so ignominious a 
death?” If we understand the body to be a real 
body, with all these contortions, we do not find our 
way out of the external desire of death, 

Of the expositors under 1, Krehl approaches 
nearest to our view. The ‘“‘ body” is the organism 
of sin. [The most natural construction is: the body 
of this death. The stress, then, lies on the word 
“death.” The context forbids a reference to physi- 
cal death and future glorification, which would be 
far-fetched. Death seems to mean: the whole con- 
dition of helplessness, guilt, and misery just do. 
scribed, which is, in effect, spiritual death. How, 
then, shall “body” be understood? Rejecting the 
allusion to the custom of chaining a living man to a 
corpse, but two views remain : 

(a.) The literal sense, the body as the seat of 
this death ; against this is the fact that this gives the 
word an ethical sense, which is unpauline. In its 
favor is the preceding phrase: ‘‘ the law of sin in 
my members.” If it be adopted, we must limit the 
meaning thus: “the body whose subjection to the 
law of sin brings about this state of misery” (Al 
ford); but this is really a desire for death. 

(0.) We prefer the figurative sense (with Calvin, 
Hodge, and others); “this death” has an organism, 
which is not only like a body in its organism, but in 
its close clinging to me; “from this death (thus 
represented) who shall deliver me?” The genitive 
is then possessive ; the unity of the thought is pre. 
served, and many difficulties avoided. This figura. 
tive sense of o@ue is certainly more Pauline than 
the ethical one (comp. Excursus above, and vi. 6; 
viii. 10).—R. ] 

We here group the single elements of the idea 
of a pseudo-plasmatic human image, which sin hag 
set up as a power that has become inherent in human 
nature: 

1. The old man, who is not a real man; chap, 
vi. 6, and elsewhere. . 

2. The voig tig caexds, which is not a “eas 
vous; Col. ii, 18, 

8. The ggdryua tig cugxds, which is not a real 
poorywo ; chap. viii. 6. 

4, The sdua tg cmootiac, which is not a real 
oowo ; chap, vi. 6. 
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5. The cya tot Savarov, which is not a real 
Siu; the present passage, 

6. The vouog éy toig wédeov, which is not a real 
yowos; Chap. vil. 23. 

7. The wédy, which are not real wédy; Col. iii, 5. 

8. The cag’, which is something else than the 
external oes ; Rom. viii. 8, 

9. The %xvatos, which is something else than 
physical death ; Rom. viii. 6.* 

Tholuck ; On the exclamation of ver, 24: ‘The 
exclamation does not appear to us explicable merely 
frcm transition to earlier occurrences, but only be- 
cause the continuously felt reaction of the old man 
has, so to speak, set off the preceding description.” 
[Alford thinks, with De Wette, that the ery is uttered 
“in full consciousness of the deliverance which 
Christ has effected, and as leading to the expression 
of thanks which follows.” A turning-point is 
reached, whatever be the reference, and no view is 
correct which does not admit that Paul here ex- 
presses what he feels, as well as what he has felt, 

Ver. 25, Thanks to God [ydous tH eG, 
or, I thank God, <iyaovsto tH GEG. See 
Textual Note}, This reading corresponds to the 
previous exclamation much better than evyaovoto 
does. Those who continue the reference to the un- 
regenerate to the conclusion, get into difficulty with 
this second exclamation. Hence the adoption of a 
parenthesis (Riickert, Fritzsche), or of a conditional 
construction (Erasmus, Semler). If that had not 
taken place, I would have been snatched asunder, 
with the spirit to servé the law of God, but with the 
flesh the law of sin. Meyer observes: “ Hor what 
he thanks God, is not mentioned.” But the for 
what is plainly enough indicated by the context, as 
Meyer himself subsequently brings out. It is also 
indicated by his thanking God through Jesus 
Christ. 

So then I myself with the mind [doa ot 
wvtosg @y0 TH wey vot]. In the consideration 
of this difficult passage there are two questions: 
1. Is what is here said connected with the previous 
thanksgiving, or with ver. 24? 2. What, accord- 
ingly, is the meaning of aitoc éyw? 

1. Some think that the thanksgiving does not 
come at all into consideration ; the words are con- 
nected with ver. 24 (Riickert, Fritzsche), This 
makes the passage only a final opinion on the miser- 
able condition under the law, a declaration of the 
consummated dissension in which man is situated 
under the law. Others (De Wette, Meyer, and oth- 
ers), on the contrary, very properly take the thanks- 
giving also into consideration, although both De 
Wette and Meyer find in the passage only a recapitu- 
lation of what has been said from vers. 14-24, 
which, according to Meyer, should follow from the 
immediately preceding <eiyaoveto. But the Apos- 
tle’s language does not declare the dissension pre- 
viously described, but the alternative now finally es- 
tablished. By accepting the probable breviloquence, 
and supplying the words which are at hand, we are 
relieved even here of the apparent obscurity. We 
‘ead tH wey vot (dovisiov) dovieiv; the 


* [Many will feel that Dr. Lange here gives an expla- 
gation which is not a real explanation. Sin, and flesh, and 
tle old man, are real enough; but if he means that over 
against them is something, which is the ideal man, to be 
made real egg the grace of Christ, then his remarks 
ar2 significant. That the true explanation of this passage 
is ‘o be sought in a discovery of modern science, anticipated 
bv Paw 3s imvrobable. Com. Doct Note 12 —R* 
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Apostle has even omitted the dovdeiw from the ¢% 
dé goagxi—a proof that both can be mentally sup- 
plied. Thus: Jf J serve in the voitc, thn I serve 
in the law of God ; but if I serve (or, J would serve) 
in the flesh, then I serve the law of sin, Lither, or} 
This is favored, first of all, by the autos éyo. 
A recapitulation of the foregoing cannot pe urited 
with this view. For in ver. 20 we read: mi da 
ovxéte eyo, &c. (comp. ver. 20). The felicwing ig 
the inference from the previous verses: that now 
there is a definite distinction between standing in the 
vovs (that is, in the principle of the votc) and stand- 
ing in the flesh (that is, in the principle of the 
flesh); but that, through Christ, he has gained the 
power to stand in the principle of the voic. From 
this there arises the following thesis: I, the same 
man, can have a double standpoint. If I live with 
the votc, I serve the law of God in truth; but if I 
live in the flesh, even in the form of the service of 
the law, I serve the (false) law of sin. In other 
words, the life in the votg is the life in Christ, the 
life in the Spirit, and, like love, the fulfilment of the 
law (see chap. xiii, 8). It follows, therefore, on the 
one hand, that there is nothing condemnatory in the 
man of this standpoint. But there also follows the 
conclusion that they niust live decidedly in harmony 
with their principle. But if they live purely in the 
vous, the body, as a principle, must be dead—that 
is, rendered merely indifferent as a principle, and 
have nothing to say, on account of the sinfulness in- 
herent in it (see chap. viii. 10). But this applies 
only to the present body, which is burdened with 
the propensity to sin. It is not to be trusted ; it ig 
devoid of pure harmony with the law of the Spirit, 
and therefore the Christian must keep it, as a bond- 
servant, under discipline and oversight. But this 
order is also temporary, so far as mortal bodies shall 
again be made alive by the Spirit of the risen Christ. 
As now the resurrection itself belongs to the future 
and the one period, so also does the completion of 
the purity of the body, its removal to the glorious 
liberty of the children of God, belong to the same 
future. But as the germ of the resurrection-body 
has already been made alive and increased in the be- 
liever in this life, so is it also the case with religious 
and moral purity in his body. In every conflict of 
the body with the law of the Spirit this alone should 
be decided ; yet not carnally, in legal mortifications, 
but spiritually, in a dynamical reckoning of ourselves 
to be dead (see chap. vi. 1 ff.), That is, in a power- 
ful departure beyond the zeakeg of the body with 
the works of the Spirit (see chap. viii. 18). 

2, Different explanations of the aitog éyo. 
(1.) Z myself, Paul. The Apostle’s description of 
himself as an example for others (Cassian, Pureus, 
Umbreit); (2.) Hao idem. The dissension in one 
and the same man made prominent (Erasmus, Cal- 
vin, and others); (8.) Jile ego. Reference to what 
he had earlier said of himself (Fritzsche, De Wette) ; 
(4). J alone ; that is, so far as I am without the me- 
diation of Christ (Meyer, Baur, Hofmann); (5.) 
What he had heretofore described as the experience 
of mankind, he now describes as his own (Kéllner),* 

Olshausen’s explanation is the nearest approach 


® [The explanation of Jowett is altogether untenable : 

“ Tin my true self serve the law of God; the remainder of 

the sentence may be regarded as an afterthought.” The 

resence of wév sotetly overthrows this. Jowett accepts 

it in his text, too, without even taking advantage of itg 

omission in X. F., to give a seeming propriety to his inter 
»retation 1—R.’ 
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to correctness: ‘ He thanks the Author of the work 
of redemption, God the Father, through Christ, 
whom he can now call his Lord from the heart. 
With this experience there now appears a totally 
changed condition in the inward life of the man, 
whose nature the Apostle describes in what follows, 
until its perfect completion, even the completion of 
the mortal body” (chap. viii. 11), He further holds, 
that the Divine law was reflected in the votcg; and 
in the inward man there arose the wish, yea, even 
the joy, to be able to observe it; but the principal 
thing was wanting—the zategyaleodar. “ But by 
experiencing the redeeming power of Christ, by 
which the votc¢ is strengthened, man finds himself 
able, at least by the highest and noblest power of 
his nature, to serve the Divine law.” Yet the caoé 
still remains subject to the law of sin. Therefore 
the conflict in the regenerate still continues, but yet 
it is generally victorious in the strength of Christ. 
Here Olshausen is led, to a certain extent, away from 
the Apostle’s train of thought. As the Christian 
should die on the supposition of his being dead with 
Christ, so should he live on the supposition of his 
resurrection with Christ, and therefore he should 
fight on the supposition of victory (see 1 John v, 4). 
“This is the victory that overcometh the world, even 
our faith.” If the watchword for the sanctification 
of the Christian gains its point, to jight for victory, 
it is nevertheless in conformity with the gospel 
standpoint that this takes place on the supposition 
of jighting from victory, or in conformity with the 
principle, etvov éy XovotH. But Olshausen, not 
without reason, regards ver. 25 as the beginning of 
the section commencing with the first of chap. viii. ; 
it constitutes, at least, the transition to it. 

Serve the law of God [Jdovidetm von 
Gov]. It is when man has become free from the 
law in its external form, that he truly serves the law 
of God in its real import (see chap. iii, 831; xiii. 8). 
(Reiche: the votg is the ideal Jew; the flesh, as it 
were, is the empirical Jew.) Yet we may remark, 
_ that the airds éyo expresses the fact, that the time 
for decision is now come. A vacillation between the 
better and the false @yo could take place under the 
law; but, after acquaintance with Christ, the real 
and complete éyo) will live either in the vote, or in 
the flesh ; will either serve God, or sin. But exter- 
nal legality, placed cver against Christ, is now also 
a life in the flesh (see chap. vi. 14; Gal. v. 8 ff.; 
Col. ii. 18). 

[Wote on the final sentence of ver, 25. 
terpretation is beset with difficulties. 

1, Taking &oo ovv as summing up the whole 
preceding section, and referring it to the regenerate, 
the service with the mind is of course the result of 
the new spiritual life, and, with the flesh, the result 
of indwelling sin, But why such a statement as 
this between the thanksgiving and the triumphant 
utterances of chap. viii.? It looks like taking this 
discord as the normal condition of the Christian 
life. If Zmyself be taken, with Meyer, and others, 
as Opposed to “in Christ Jesus,” then Forbes’ ex- 
planation is satisfactory: “I in myself, notwith- 
standing whatever progress in righteousness the 
Spirit of Christ may have wrought in me, or will 


The in- 


work in this life, am still most imperfect; with my | 
mind indeed I serve the law of God, but with my | 
flesh the law of sin; and, tried by the law, could 


not be justified, but would come under condemna- 
hion, if viewed in myself, and not in Christ Jesus.” 
But this view of I myself is somewhat forced, as De 





Wette, who formerly adopted it, confesses. On doc 
trinal grounds, this interpretation is open to the 
same objections as those which refer the section to 
the unregenerate. 

2. We may, with Lange, accept a future refer. 
ence, in consequence of the turning-point being 
reached in the thanksgiving. But this requires ag 
to supply a great deal, and to force the alternative 
meaning on wév, dé. It also confuses; for va 
and oagé, already used in contrast, on this view pre- 
sent a new distinction; and yet that new distinction 
is immediately afterwards repeatedly set forth by the 
terms, spirit, flesh. The only escape from this con- 
fusion is the assumption that, all along, the votig was 
really in the interest of spiritual life, and now, being 
delivered, it acts out its impulses, This, for obvious 
reasons, we reject. 

8. We may take So then, as summing up the 
preceding (as is done by the Augustinian exposi- 
tors), J myself as the same man—i. ¢., I, the man 
there described, under the law, with my mind, & 
It is not necessary to suppose a parenthesis; but, 
having depicted the experience up to, and inclusive 
of, the deliverance, he gathers up in meaning words 
the whole conflict, to contrast with it the normal 
state of the Christian; chap. viii. To this it will, 
of course, be objected, that “with my mind I serve 
the law of God” is too strong an expression to be 
referred to the man of the law; but it is precisely 
this service to the law that is the aim of the awak- 
ened conscience, the better desire, and it is pre- 
cisely this he finds he cannot do, because the flesh is 
the ruling power by which he is brought into cap- 
tivity, i every case where the mere service of law, 
even of the law of God, is all that is sought for. 
Should he seem to reach this aim, and be “ touching 
the righteousness which is in the law, blameless” 
(Phil. iii. 6), yet the service of the mind is not, by 
any means, the service of the Spirit. And, more- 
over, we must expect to find here, even after the 
thanksgiving, a quasi-confession of defeat as the 
point of connection with, ‘‘ There is now, therefore, 
no condemnation,” &. Were the reference pre- 
viously solely to the Christian, this would seem un- 
necessary. There are difficulties attending this view, 
it must be granted, but they are not so numerous as 
those I find in the others, The whole passage seems, 
by its alternations, its choice of words, as well as its 
position in the Epistle, to point to an experience 
which is produced by the holy, just, and good law 
of God, rather than the gospel of Jesus Christ; so 
that even the outburst of Christian gratitude is fol. 
lowed by a final recurrence to the conflict, which is, 
indeed, ever-recurring, so long as we seek holiness 
through the law rather than through Christ. See 
Doctr. Note .—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. See the above Summary ; also the Prelime 
nary Remarks. 

[Paul here enters into a very remarkable psycho. 
logical analysis of the working of the law, in order 
to show that it, although holy and good in itself, 
cannot effect the sanctification of man, on account 
of the power of indwelling sin, which can be over 
come only through redeeming grace. He gives a 
chapter out of his own experience, especially out of 
the transition period from the law to the gospel. In 
this experience, however, is reflected, to a certain 
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vatent, the history of the religious development of 
hamanity as a whole. What is here so vividly indi- 
vidualized, repeats itself also in the experience of 
every earnest Christian. The law, instead of slay- 
ing sin, first brings it.to a full manifestation (vers, 
7-13); in the internal contest it is proven power- 
less ; it but leads to the painful confession of help- 
lessness (vers. 14-24); no other hope remains, save 
the grace of Jesus Christ (ver. 25). 

Those expositors who follow the later Augustin- 
fan view, refer vers. 14-25 to the regenerate, because 
they are unwilling to ascribe to the natural man 
ever. this powerless longing after higher and better 
things.* On the other hand, those who refer them 
to the wnregenerate, urge this reason, that the regen- 
erate man is not so powerless, so captive to sin, as 
the person here described, but has overcome the 
dominion of sin, as the Apostle clearly indicates 
both in chaps. vi. and vii. The correct interpreta- 
tion lies between these two. Paul describes his 
state, not when sunk in sin, but when awakened to 
earnest struggles against sin under the scourge of 
the law, under preparation for a state of grace—i., e., 
in the period of transition from the law to the gos- 
pel, in the Judaico-legalistic state of awakening. 

Thus much, however, must be conceded to the 
Augustinian view, that this contest is repeated in 
modified form in the regenerate. So long as they 
are in the flesh, the old life of Adam rules beside 
the new life in Christ. Temptations from the world, 
assaults of Satan, disturb; not unfrequently sin 
overcomes, and the believer, feeling deeply and 
painfully his own helplessness, turns in penitence to 
Christ’s grace, to be the victor at last. It must be 
remembered, too, that there are many legal, de- 
\spondent, melancholy Christians, who never pass out 
of the contest here described into the triumph of 
grace, the full freedom, the peace with God and as- 
surance of salvation. The temperament and physi- 
eal condition have a great influence in many such 
eases, but the main reason is, that such Christians 
depend too much upon themselves, and do not look 
sufficiently to the cross of Christ.—P. 8.] 

2. According to the above, the passage treats 
throughout neither of the unregenerate nor the re- 
generate, nor partially of the former and of the 
latter ; but it describes the process, the living tran- 
sition, of a man from the unregenerate to the regen- 
erate state, who inwardly, and therefore properly, 
understands the law, and regards the commandment, 
Thou shalt not covet, as the root of all command- 
ments. The question is not concerning a permanent 
condition, but a movement and a crisis; therefore 
first, in the preterite, then in the present tense. The 
codperation of the promise as well as the hope in 

. this process of death which leads to life, is indeed 
assumed, but not described with it, because, to the 
combatant of the Jaw, every thing, even the prom- 
ise, the gospel-element itself, is transformed first of 
all into law ; while, reversely, the finally triumphant 
faith, and then even the law (according to Origen), 
are transformed into pure gospel. 

3. We must not overlook the fact that the Apos- 
tle here describes a gradation, whose stages are 
brought out prominently in the explanations—a gra- 
dation which apparently leads backward to despair 
and the sense of death, but, at the same time, truly 


© [Hence the Arminian controversy really began upon 
fhe exegesis of this passage. It cannot be doubted that 
“this controversy has led to extreme views in both directions 
respecting the meaning of this chapter.—R.] 
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upward to the true life. It is the way of godly son 
row to salvation ; according to Luther, the desgeni 
of self-knowledge into hell, which is the preliminary 
condition to ascension to heaven with Christ. “ Alas, 
what am I, my Redeemer? I find my state of soul 
daily worse.” The full appearance of the leprosy on 
the surface of the body is the symptom of its healing, 

[‘‘ Paul means to show how utteriy unavailing 
are all efforts to get rid of sin by mere nature, Low 
ever much intensified by views of law and the act 
ings of conscience, until the power of sin is broken 
by faith in the Source of spiritual life. No convie 
tions of the excellence of the law, no acknowledg- 
ment of its purity and rightful obligation, no assent 
or consent to it as good, no approbation of it in the 
real ego, no preference for it nor temporary delight 
in it as commending itself to the judgment, and no 
strivings after obedience to its precept nor fear of 
its penalty admitted to be just, will avail against the 
law of sin and death, till it is superseded by another 
law of spiritual life derived from Christ by faith.” 
—R. 

‘e The law effects not only the knowledge, but 
also the revelation of sin—its full development and 


| manifestation, but not its genesis. It accelerates its 


process to judgment, in order to make the sinner 
susceptible of, and fully in need of, deliverance. 
Thus it corresponds with the trials and appointments 
of God’s government, which also impel man more 
and more to the development of his inward stand- 
point. The only difference is, that the law, as a 
spiritual effect, impels to the ideal saving judgment 
(‘‘for if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 
judged’), while the guidance of man by trials and 
temptations results principally in real condemnatory 
judgments. But here, too, God’s law and ordina- 
tion agree. To the elect, the ray of the law be- 
comes a flash of lightning which prostrates them 
before the throne of grace; to harder natures, the 
flash of lightning which destroys their earthly glory 
must first become, in many forms, an illuminating 
beam. It is a fundamental thought of the Aposile, 
that the @ucetia, which has unmasked itself in the 
nature of man, is compelled by the law to reveal 
itself in human life as zaeaPoouw—-as deadly wn- 
naturalness. Thus the law drives the serpent from 
its concealment. 

5. On the different definitions of the idea of the 
unregenerate and the regenerate, see Tholuck, p. 
844, From Rom. viii. it is plain that the vio9<cte 
is the result of the original new birth, which is thus 
decided by justification. This new birth must be 
distinguished prospectively from the broader and 
final new birth in the resurrection (Matt. xix. 28), and 
retrospectively from the spiritual production of man 
by the word of God as the seed of the new birth, 
which begins with the strong and penetrating call of 
man by law and gospel (1 Peter i, 28). It must 
be distinguished laterally from its sacramental sym- 
bolization and sealing, which is, at the same time, ita 
normal foundation, as the ideal and social new birth, 
as in the apostolical sphere it cotncided identically 
with it, and it accords with it in normal ecclesiastical 
relations, but, amid ecclesiastical corruptions, can 
also go to ruin with it. 

6. A description of three stages of the vita sane: 
torwm, in Bucer, see Tholuck, p. 887. See also the 
views on the practical effects of the twofold exposi- 
tion of this passage, as applying to the regenerate 
and the unregenerate, in the note, p. 338. Also, a 
further treatment of this question, Tholuck, p. 341 ff 
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{Dr. Hodge rightly reprobates the saying of Dr. 
A. Ciarke (quoted approvingly by Tholuck in the 
note referred to by Lange): “This opinion has most 
pitifully and shamefully not only lowered the stand- 
ard of Christianity, but destroyed its influence and 
disgraced its character,’ The danger from an ex- 
clusive reference to the unregenerate, is discourage- 
ment to weak believers; but that from the other 
reference is not false security in sin, so much as a 
tendency to keep the Christian under the scourge of 
the law. It does encourage a morbid, unrelieved 
state of conscience, and legal efforts after sanctifica- 
tion. (Comp. the latter part of Doctr. Note ’.) To 
refer it to amovement possible both before and after 
conversion, a state with reference to the law, encowr- 
ages unbelievers to go to Christ, and rouwses believers 
to go to Him, since the existence of the conflict 
shows that the schoolmaster is nearer than the de- 
livering Master. Here Delitzsch is excellent: “ Every 
Christian is compelled to confirm what the Apostle 
here says, from his own personal experience. And 
well for him if he can also confirm the fact that 
God’s law, and therefore God’s will, is his delight— 
that he desires the good, and hates the evil; and, 
indeed, in such a way that the sin to which, against 
his will, he is hurried away, is foreign to his inmost 
nature. But woe to him, if, from his own personal 
experience, he could confirm only this, and not also 
the fact that the spirit of the new life, having its 
source in Christ Jesus, has freed him from the urgen- 
oy of sin and the condition of death, which were not 
abrogated through the law, but only brought to 
light; so that his will, which, although powerless, 
was by the law inclined toward what is good, is now 
actually capable of good, and opposed to the death 
still working in him, as a predominating, overmas- 
tering power of life, to be finally triumphant in 
glory.”—R. | 

7. The prohibition, “Thou shalt not covet” 
(ver. 7), is known to be of very great weight in 
dividing the Ten Commandments. If it be divided 
into two commandments, the objects of the lust 
(coveting) are the principal thing. But the Apostle 
views it ag a prohibition of wicked lust itself, and 
thereby it becomes a complete commandment, which 
extends, in sense, even through all the command- 
ments. (Comp. Tholuck, p 350.) On the shallow 
constructions of the doctrine of the sinfulness of 
wicked lust, by the Rabbins, see the same, p. 851. 
In a similar way, a regard for a life of feeling re- 
cedes to an ever-increasing distance in the dogmatics 
of the Middle Ages, in consequence of the stress 
laid on the merit of gcod works. 

8. On ver. 8. Different variations of the mit- 
mur in vetitum among the classical writers (see Tho- 
luck, p. 353, note; Prov. ix. 17). The law produces 
reflection on the forbidden object, curiosity, doubt, 
distrust of the lawgiver, imaginations, lusts, suscep- 
tibility of the seed of temptation, and of seduction, 
and, finally, the production of rebellion—the zraga- 
&aovs. The history of childhood, of Israel, and the 
Antinomianism of the early Christian period (Nitzsch, 
Die Gesammterscheinung des Antinomismus); the 
history of Antinomianism in the time of the Refor- 
mation (the Miinster Anabaptists, the Genevan Lib- 
ertines, &c.); and the whole history of Divine and 
human legislation furnishes proof of the Apostle’s 
proposition (Balaamites, Nicolaitans), Nevertheless, 
the law is holy, just, and good (see the Hzeg. 
Notes); its design and operation are saving, Be- 
cause Christ was the law of God personified, He has 
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experienced in Himself the full Divine revelation of 
the opposition of sinful humanity to the law; He 
was proscribed as if He had been sin personified, 
But with this complete revelation of the power of 
sin, grace attained its still more pcwerful revela 
tion. 

9. On the reference of ver. 9 to the age of child 
hood, see Tholuck, p. 356, and the above Hzeg. 
Notes, 

10, On ver. 13. On the different meanings of 
the commandment, “‘ This do, and thou shalt live,” 
see the Hxeg. Notes. This do, and thow shalt live, 
means: 1, Living in the outward blessing of exter 
nal obedience; 2. Dying in order to live ; 3. Firs 
really living after this death. 

11. The law is holy in its principle (the will of 
God); just in its method (establishing and adminis. 
tering justice); good in its design (promoting life 
itself by the ideal death in self-knowledge). The 
sinner had to be delivered from death by death— 
objectively by the death of Christ, subjectively by 
the reception of the death of Christ in his own life 
—by his spiritual dying. Calovius: Sancta dicitur 
lex ratione cause efficientis et materialis: quia a deo 
sanctissimo est et circa objecta sancta occupatur ; 
justa est formaliter: quia justitice divine oaztevno- 
moue, nostre regula est; bona est ratione finis, 
quia bona temporalia et eterna promittit. The last 
definition is the weakest. Of justa, Tholuck uses 
these words: ‘more correctly, since it produces 
‘righteousness.’ ” 

12. On the manner in which sin misconstrues the 
law, in order to make it minister to its own ends, 
and also on the gradual development of self-knowl- 
edge, see the Hxeg. Notes. 

13. Unless we have a definite idea of the false 
forms in organic life, we cannot gain the Apostle’s 
complete view, which we have sketched in the Hxeg. 
Votes, Hither the individual figures in question are 
volatilized into hyperbolical metaphors, or people . 
have fallen into dualistic and Manichean notions, 
which have been made to underlie the Apostle’s 
thoughts, now in order to appeal to him, now to 
govern him, See “Sydenham,” by Jahn, Hisenach, 
1840, p. 56; As diseases in the vegetable world are 
known to show themselves in inferior and parasitical 
organisms (fungi, mosses, mistletoes, &c.), so does 
disease in man show a lower, half-independent vital 
process and inferior organism, secreted like a germ 
and parasite in the original life. Similar expressions 
by Paracelsus, on the inferior organisms undermining 
the healthy life-—Comp. Schah’s Pathologie und 
Therapie der Pseudoplasmen, Vienna, 1854,.—False 
organic forms pervert the functions and material 
substance of natural life into noxious shapes and 
poisons. The false spiritual form—sin—perverts 
the true life of man into a luxuriant growth of false 
spiritual images of this life. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Acquaintance with sin is effected by the law, so 
far, 1. as the law, as a prohibition, provokes sin; 
2. but also that the consciousness of sin be complete 
(vers. '7-12).—What does sin take from and give tu 
man? I, It takes life from him; 2. It gives him 
death (vers, 7-12)—The abuse of what is holy, 
1. is indeed horrible, but yet, 2, what is holy is not 
itself destructive (vers. 7-12).—The destruction of 
the state of innocence; 1 Apparently produced by 
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the Divine prohibition; 2. Actually produced by 
human sin (vers. 7-12),—How the best teacher can 
become a tempter against his will, when he, 1. ex- 
empts from a well-taeant prohibition’, 2. but when 
this very prohibition,awakens the desire for trans- 
gression (vers. 7-12).—We should not prohibit chil- 
dren from too much.—The best thing we have is 
corrupted by sin (ver. 10)—The fearful deception 
of sin (ver. 11).—The holiness of the Divine law. 
It is shown to us when we, 1. look at the lawyiver ; 
2. carefully prove the principal statements of the 
commandments; 8. have in mind the design for 
which it was given (ver. 12).—Whence does it come 
that what is good is made death untome? 1. The 
fault does not lie in the law, which is spiritual ; but, 
2. in me, who am carnal (properly, “ flesh-like ”’), 
sold under sin (vers. 13, 14).—Proof of how sin, 
aiming at the ruin of man, prepares its own over- 
throw (ver. 13).—What is, “‘ to be sold under sin?” 
1. Not to know what we do—blindness of self- 
knowledge; 2. Not to do what we will, but to do 
what we hate—perversion of our own spontaneity 
(vers. 14, 15).—Eyen in his sin, man must testify to 
the goodness of the law (ver. 16).—In the flesh there 
dwelleth no good thing (ver. 16).—To will and to 
perform! 1. How near the willing of what is good 
is to us; 2. But how far from us is the performance 
of it (vers. 18, 19) !—The deep sorrow expressed in 
the confession, “for to will is present with me, but 
how to perform,” &c. ; because we then say as much 
as: 1. I wish the good very much; but, 2. I am 
just as much devoid of the power to do it (ver. 18). 
—The surprising discovery of man on the way to his 
conversion (ver. 21).—The double law in man: 
1. The true law in the mind; 2. The false law in 
the members (vers. 22-25).—The divided state of 
the human heart: 1. Caused by sin (vers. 13-20); 
2. Manifesting itself in the conflict uf the two laws 
(vers. 22, 23, 25); 3. Calling forth the longing for 
deliverance (ver. 24).—The thanksgiving of the 
Apostle for the peace of deliverance (ver. 25; comp. 
chap. i. 25). 

Luter: Zo do does not mean here\to perform 
the work, but to feel the excitement of the lusts. 
But to perform, is to live without lust, totally pure ; 
this does not take place in this life (vers. 18, 19).— 
He here calls death the misery and pains endured in 
the conflict with sin (as Exod. x. 17). Pharaoh 
gays: “That he may take away from me this death 
only” (this was the locusts). 

SrarKe: The nataral man is like the earth since 
the curse has been pronounced upon it. The earth 
has the seeds of all kinds of weeds in it; and 
although they seem, in Winter, to lie perfectly dead 
in the earth, yet, by the warm rain in the Spring, 
they will again germinate and grow (ver. 8).—Sin is 
a real highway robber; it associates in a friendly 
way with us, and strives to lead us off from the right 
road, but afterwards kills us (ver. 11)—When sin 
has become suddenly powerful, do not despond ; God 
does not wish the death of the sinner. Flee in peni- 
tence to Christ, and you shall be holy (ver. 13).— 
Believers do many good works, but not all that they 
should; and what they do, is far from being as per- 
fect ag it should be (ver. 18).—Believing Christians 
lament more over the weaknesses still cleaving to 
them, than over temporal torments, chains, and 
bonds (ver. 20). 

Os1snpER: The law is a beautiful mirror, which 
ghows us our sins, in order that, when we perceive 
such great evil, we may get counsel and help from 


Christ (ver. 7).—If believers sin, and it occura 
against their will, they do not lose the favor of God 
(ver. 17).—Cramzr: Innate wicked lust a fountain 
of all sins, and it is also against God’s law; we 
should not allow ourselves to lust at all (ver. 7).— 
There are two characteristics of true Christians, so 
long as they are in the world: they give themselves 
trouble about their wretchedness, but they rejoice 
and take comfort because of the deliverance (re 
demption) that has taken place through Jesus Christ 
(ver. 25).—Nova Bibl. Tiib.: There is nothing so 
good that it cannot become evil by abuse. In this 
way the blessed gospel becomes to many a savor of 
death unto death (ver. 10).—Srener: Our nature is 
so sinful that we do not take as much pleasure in 
any thing as in what is forbidden (ver. 8).—It isa 
most eminent attainment, and one necessary for a 
right understanding of the law and sin, that we 
properly understand the spiritual character of the 
law (ver. 14).—Those can profit by this Pauline ex- 
ample (ver. 25) who strive with all earnestness to do 
what is good; but those who do not strive with all 
earnestness to do what is good, but still sin frequent- 
ly with the will, cannot employ the language of 
Paul, for they are not in harmony with his example. 
—In short, if one will have a pattern, let him take 
this: No one must lay claim to any comfort in this 
chapter whose counterpart is found in chaps. vi. or 
viii. ; but these three chapters must harmonize. 

Benge: We have here a figure from military 
life; The soul is the king, the members are the sub- 
jects, and sin is the enemy whom the king has ad- 
mitted. The king is now punished by the insurrec- 
tion of his subjects, who rise in rebellion with the 
enemy.—Gurriacu: The law is spiritwal, means: it 
is an emanation from God, who is a Spirit (John iv. 
24); that is, omnipotent, personal, and holy love. 
It is, further, spiritual in its import—that is, divine 
and holy. It pertains to the inmost being of man, 
which it would fully conform to God.—There stands 
in opposition to it the carnal sense of man ; that is, © 
his desire, which is directed, by virtue of sin, to the 
world, finiteness, and sensuousness, and makes him 
who is sundered from his Creator a servant of the 
creature (ver. 14).—An Apostle glowing with love, 
like Paul, humbles himself, and trembles and groans 
under the law of sin; and shall we, who are like ice 
in comparison with him, foolishly expose ourselves, 
and boast of whatever can awaken lust in us? (ver. 
14.)—The incapacity of man to do good, is an inca- 
pacity of the wi//; this, and not an incapacity of 
spiritual dispositeon, has necessitated it; it is there- 
fore a weakness, which is continually attended by 
the sense of guilt (ver. 18).—The exclamation of 
the Apostle is the cry for help of all humanity, 
which, in despair of all help through and of itself, 
looks for aid from without. The law leads to thia 
desire, but it cannot deliver from the wretchedness 
(ver. 24).—He who sighs most deeply over the 
bondage in the body of this death, stands nearest to 
deliverance (ver. 24). 

Lisco: What Paul here makes clear in itself, is 
a truth of universal human experience—namely, that 
there are two successive states (the third is described 
in chap. viii.): one (ver. 9), where sin slumbers in 
us, because we are not fully conscious of the moral 
law; the other (vers, 14-24), where, having a clear 
knowledge of the law, but yet without the grace of 
redemption, we become acquainted with the pro 
found corruption of our heart, which is opposed te 
the law cf God, and feel wretched in this condition 
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—The conflict described in vers. 14-25 occurs, be- 
fore the new birth, in the heart of a man awakened 
by the law; yet, in the life of the regenerate per- 
g0n, similar conflicts and phenomena arise, in which, 
however, he is ever triumphant.—The Apostle was 
far from holding the erroneous view, that sin dwells 
only in man’s body, and not also in his soul (ver. 
24).—I thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord ! 
Through Him, He has delivered me én and from all 
this wretchedness (ver. 25).—Hrusner: The best 
thing can be made an injury to the wicked will (ver. 
12).—Every thing becomes impure in the impure 
heart. Corruptio optima est generatio pessimi (ver. 
13).—Description of the evil propensity (vers. 14—- 
25).—It is the best people who confess, that strong 
sensuous impulses in them are sinful (ver. 14).— 
The inward contradiction of man with himself. 
The conflict between knowing, willing, and doing 
(ver. 15).—Even the immoral man feels that it 
would have been better if he had kept the law 
(ver. 16). 

Besser: The twofold way in which sin becomes 
exceeding sinful by the commandment: 1. Its wick- 
ed, ungodly nature, plays a prominent part in the 
transgression of the plain commandment; 2. The 
sentence of death which transgression effects, drives 
sin into the conscience of man, so that he feels and 
perceives it to be a horror and abomination before 
God (ver. 13).—The conflict between spirit and flesh 
in believers (vers. 14-25),—‘‘ Believers know and 
feel,” says Luther (Works, viii., 2747), “that no 
good thing dwells in their flesh, so that they may 
become more humble, and let their peacock-tail fall ; 
that is, do not depend on their own righteousness 
and good works,” &c. (ver. 18). 

Lanen: The way of the law from sin to grace: 
1, Apparently, ever darker and deeper toward death ; 
2. Really, always nearer to light and life.—The sad 
revelation of sin a preliminary condition of the joy 
—bringing revelation of salvation—The develop- 
ment of self-knowledge under the law: 1. Clear 
view which reason has of the authority of the law; 
2. Earnest wrestling of the will; 8. Outburst of 
deeply-affected feeling (oh, wretched man that I 
am).—How the proverb, ‘‘ Man’s extremity is God’s 
opportunity,” is most gloriously verified in the con- 
version of man.—The strugele between sin and the 
law: 1. The deception which sin practises with the 
law; 2. The unmasking effected by the law through 
the apparent charm of sin.—How the law becomes 
always more inward to the candid person, until he 
has perceived it as his spiritual I, his consciousness, 
his reason.—The fearful, false power of evil: 1. It 
assumes all the features of personal life; 2. In 
order to exhaust and destroy personal life in all 
its features.—The ery for deliverance occurs in close 
proximity with thanksgiving and praise to God.— 
On ver. 25: Hither, or / 

[Juremy Taytor (condensed from sermon on the 
Phristian’s Cotquest over the Body of Sin, Rom, vii, 
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19): The evil natures, principles, and manners of 
the world are the causes of our imperfect willing 
and weaker actings in the things of God. Let no 
man please himself with perpetual pious conversa- 
tion or ineffective desires of serving God; he that 
does not practise, as well as talk, and do what he 
desires and ought to do, confesses himself to sin 
greatly against his conscience; and it is a prodigioug 
folly toe think that he is a good man, because, thcug: 
he does sin, it was yet against his mind to do so, 
Every good man can watch always; running from 
temptation is a part of our watchfulness; every 
good employment is a second and great part of it 

and laying in provisions of reason and religion be- 
forehand is a third part of it; and the conversation 
of Christians is a fourth part of it.—Marr, Henry, 
on vers, 24, 25; When, under the sense of the re- 
maining power of sin and corruption, we shall see 
reason to bless God through Christ and for Christ. 
Through Christ’s death, an end will be put to all 
our complaints, and we shall be wafted to an eter- 
nity without sin or sigh.—It is a special remedy 
against fears and sorrows, to be much in praise.— 
Scorr: A proper knowledge of the holy law of God 
is the two-edged sword which gives the death-wound 
to self-righteousness and to Antinomianism; for it 
is perfectly fit to be the rule of our duty, written 
in our hearts, and obeyed in our lives:—CLarKE: 
We never find that true repentance takes place 
where the moral law is not preached and enforced. 
The law is the grand instrument, in the hands of a 
faithful minister, to alarm and awaken sinners; and 
he may safely show that every sinner is under the 
law, and consequently under the curse, who has not 
fled for refuge to the hope held out by the gospel.— 
Hopex: It is an evidence of an unrenewed heart to 
express or feel opposition to the law of God, as 
though it were too strict; or to be disposed to 
throw the blame of our want of conformity to the 
Divine will from ourselves upon the law, as unrea- 
sonable-—The Obhristian’s victory over sin cannot 
be achieved by the strength of his resolutions, nor 
by the plainness and force of moral motives, nor 
by any resources within himself. He looks to Jesus 
Christ, and conquers in His strength. The victory 
is not obtained by nature, but by grace.—BaRNEs : 
We have here: 1. A view of the sad and painful 
conflict between sin and God. They are opposed 
in all things; 2. We see the raging, withering 
effect of sin on the soul, In all circumstances it 
tends to death and wo; 8. We see the feebleness 
of the law and of conscience to overcome this. The 
tendency of both is to produce-conflict and wo; 
4. We see that the gospel only can overcome sin, 
To us it should be a subject of ever-increasing thank. 
fulness, that what could not be accomplished by the 
law, can be thus effected by the gospel; and that 
God has devised a plan that thus effects complete 
deliverance, and gives to the captive in si an ever 
lasting triumph.—J. F. H.] 
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Bixta Sxcrion.—Christian life, or life in the Spirit of Christ as the new life according to the law of the 


Spirit, is a blessed life in the adoption of God; is free from condemnation and death; and leads 
to perfect blessedness in the glory of God. The principle of the new life as the principle of the frees 
dom and glorification of the Christian, of believing humanity, and even of the creature ; chap. viii. 


Dwisions: I. Life in the Spirit a life of opposition to the flesh ; and the Spirit as witness of adoption 3 


£ 


| [omit have] received the 


vers. 1-17. JZ. The renewal of the body by the life in the Spirit, and the Spirit as the security for 
glorification ; vers. 18-39. 


I. Life in the Spirit in opposition to the flesh, and the Spirit as the witness of adoption, 
CHaprer VIII. 1-17. 


There is therefore now no condemnation to them which [those who] are in 
Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit [om au afer Christ 
Jesus].' For the law of the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me free 
[freed me]* from the law of sin and death. For what the law could not do, in 
that [because] it was weak through the flesh, God sending his own Son in tha 
likeness of sinful flesh [tteraiy, the flesh of sin], and for [o, on account of] sin, 
condemned sin in the flesh: That the righteousness [o, requirement]° of the 
law might be fulfilled in us, who rralk not after [according to]* the flesh, but 
after [according to] the Spirit. 

For they that [those who] are after [according to] the flesh do mind the 
things of the flesh ; but they that [those who] are after [according to] the Spirit, 
the things of the Spirit. For to be carnally minded [the mind of the flesh|* zs 
death ; but to be spiritually minded [the mind of the Spirit] zs life and peace. 
Because the carnal mind [the mind of the flesh] és enmity against God: for it 
is not subject [doth not submit itself ]* to the law of God, neither indeed can 
be [it]. So then [And]’ they that [those who] are in the flesh cannot please 
God. 

But ye are not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of God 
dwell in you. Now if any man have [hath]° not the Spirit of Christ, he is 
none of his. And [But] if Christ de [¢s] in you, the body és dead because of 
sin; but the Spirit [spirit] ¢s life because of righteousness. But [And] if the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus’ from the dead dwell [dwelleth] in you, he. 
that raised up Christ from the dead shall [will]” also quicken [quicken even] 
your mortal bodies by [on account of ]” his Spirit that dwelleth in you. 

Therefore, brethren, we are debtors, not to the flesh, to live after the flesh. 
For if ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through [by]” the Spirit 
do mortify the deeds of the body,” ye shall live. For as many as are led by 
the Spirit of God, they are the [om# the]“ sons of God. For ye have not 
received [did not anole the spirit of bondage again to fear; but ye have 

pirit of adoption, whereby [é , wherein] we cry, 
Abba, Father. The Spirit itself beareth witness with [or, ota our spirit, that 
we are the [om the] children of God: And if children, then [also] heirs; heirs 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ; if so be that we suffer with Adm, that we 
may be also glorified together [glorified with Aém].” 


TEXTUAL. 


4 Ver. 1.—[The clause, added in Rec.: ph xara odpka meprarodow, GAA Kara mvedua, is now rejected by the best 
© 


witics as a gloss from ver. 4. Itis not found in X. B. 0. D.! F., most older versions and fathers. The first half only ia 
ndded in A. D.2, some versions. N.% adds the whole, The MS. authority is sufficiently against it to warrant a dezided 
tejection. Forbes: ‘The results of Parallelism coincide with the decisions of criticism, and with the authority cf the 
pest MSS8., in rejecting the words.” 


1. Ovdév dpa viv KaréKpina 
Tos ev Xpiote “Iycod. x ‘ 
2. ‘0 yap vouos Tov TVEVPaTOS THS Sans 
év Xprot@ “Ingod HAcvOépwcév pe : 
amd Tod véuou THS Gpmaptias Kal TOU Bavarov. 
3. Td yap advvarov tod vopuov. 
év @ nobeve Sia THs TapKdsy 
© Meds Tov éavrTod vidy méupas ae : 
év dporbmate capKds amaprias Kat mept auapTiag 
matéxpivey Thy awaptiay ev TH Tapk. 
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The first and tenth lines ccrrespond ; the parallelisms of second and fourth, third and fifth, sixth and eighth, seventh 
and ninth, are obvious, and the gain in interpretation is considerable. Fritzsche ayails himself of it also. 

2 Ver. 2.[The weighty MSS., X. B. F. G., and some fathers, read oe; but this might readily be repeated from the 
preceding syllable, -cev. A.C. D. K. L., most versions, give we, now generally adopted. There is slight authority for 
meas. Freed me, is literal, and to be preferred to hath made me free, sel me free. It refers to a definite past act (aorist), 

3 Ver. 4.—[The E. V. uses righteousness, very indefinitely, to translate several words of kindred meaning. ere it 
is obviously incorrect, as Suxaiwma means, literally, a righteous decree, ordinance, statute, act (see pp. 74, 184); and 
{mn this case refers to the summing up of all the requirements of the law, as fulfilled by Christ. Lange: Gerechisein, 
requirement, is not strictly exact, but is adopted by Alford, Amer. Bible Union, Version of five English clergymen : 
righteous demand. See Baeg. Notes. , ei 

4 Ver. 4.[-According to, is the phrase which now best expresses the meaning of card, though after (German, 
nach) is literal. It is becoming unusual in this sense. : ; ee 

Ver. 6.—(The E. V., with its usual fondness for hendiadys, has departed from a literal rendering in vers. 6 and 2, 
at the expense of both accuracy and force. ‘ : ‘ a , 

6 Ver. 6.--[Js not subject (E. V.), is correct, but the above emendation brings out the middle force of rotag= 
GeTtar. 

7 Ver. 8.—[ So then, is a gloss, rather than a translation. It isa difficult matter to reproduce all the delicate shades 
of antithetical force expressed by the frequently recurring 6é€. Some alterations in the verses immediately succeeding 
have been made with this in view. F ‘ 

8 Ver. 9.—[Have is conditional, but hath is preferable, as intimating more decidedly that the state of things really 
exists. For the same reason, dwelleth is preferable to dwell, in ver, 11. 

® Ver. 11.—{'The better supported readiug is Inoovv; the article is inserted in some MSS., as also before 
Xptorév. There is also the usual number of variations, so common when these words occur in the text. 

10 Ver. 11.—{ Will, to express the simple future in the third person. The E. V. seems to prefer shall in such cases, 
and, indeed, some still defend it. The usage of the present time is undoubtedly against it. Sts 

11 Ver. 11.—{Here two readings present themselves, supported by authorities of equal weight. The genitive: 6e¢ 
Tov évorxovvtos avtovd mvevmartos is found in Rec., X. A. C., many versions and fathers, as is adopted by 
Lachmann, De Wette, Krehl. ‘The accusative: dua 7d €votxovv avTovd mvedpa, is supported by B. D. E. F. 
K. L., many cursives and fathers, by Griesbach, Scholz, Fritzsche, Mill, Bengel, Tischendorf (in later editions), Meyer 
(who cites Lachmann also in its favor), Tholuck, Rickert, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Lange. It will be seen that a 
majority of critical editors adopt the latter reading. The reaso * which have determined this decision seem to be, that 
two such readings could not have existed without one being <2 premeditated corruption. The question then arises, 
Which reading would best serve a polemic purpose, and hence be most likely to have been the corrupted one? That 
question is answered by the controversy between the Macedonians and Orthodox (latter part of the fourth century) 
respecting the Divinity of the Holy Spirit. The Macedonians charged the Orthodox with an alteration of the text 
into the genitive. The genitive can only mean, by means of His Spirit, &c.; while the accusative may include that 
idea of agency in connection with the thought, on account of His Spirit, &c. It is plain that the Macedonians had 
less motive to alter the text than the Orthodox. Alford thinks the variation dates back of this controversy, and is not 
due to either of the then disputant parties; but the same reason would hold good at a previous point of theological 
discussion. Lange well remarks, that, in any case, ‘‘the raising act of God is distinguished in this verse from the 
working of the Spirit.” Hodge sums up the internal evidence in favor of the common reading; but all his remarks 
only prove that the other is a more unusual reading, and hence likely to have been altered. It is better to follow 
the current of criticism, and adopt the accusative. 

12 Ver. 13.—[The simple dative tvevmare is best rendered, by the Spirit. 
lation of 14. 

13 Ver. 13.—[D. E. F. G., many fathers, have rod odpxos; but rod cdparos is supported by X&. A. B.C. K. L., 
and nearly all modern editors. ‘he former was probably a correction, arising out of a misunderstanding of the 

assage. 
y 14 Ver. 14.-[Ree., K. L., have eiow viot dco; NX. A. OC. D., vioi Ocod ciow; B. F. G., viot eiatv Geod. The 
last reading is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, It is supported by the ma- 
jority of the fathers, and the variations are more readily accounted for on the supposition that it is the original read- 
ing ; eiow, if once passed over, would be inserted at the beginning or end (Meyer). 
5 Ver. 15.[The aorist ¢AdBere refers to a definite past time; hence, did not receive, received. 
16 Ver. 16.—[See Ezeg. Notes. 
17 Ver. 17.—[ With him, is as proper here as in the preceding clause. See Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


Through should be reserved as a trans- 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. the Spirit—No fear of the power of the flesh 


Childlike recourse to the Father.—The sense of 

First Section.—The life in the Spirit* as the new | adoption strengthened by the Spirit of God. Veer. 
life, in opposition to the life in the flesh (vers. | 17: transition to the following section.* 

-17). Meyer: chap. viiii Happy condition of man in 

Christ.—De Wette: Blessed results of newly-ani- 


Summary.—a. The vital principle of Christians, 
or the law of the Spirit as freedom from the antago- 
nistic law of sin (vers, 1-4), 6, The principle of 
carnal life in contradiction to the Spirit and to God 
(vers. 5-8). ¢. Application of what has been said 
to the fundamental standpoint of believers (vers. 
9-11). Their life in the Spirit excludes life in the 
carnal principle. Their Christianity amounts to noth- 
ing, if the Spirit is. wanting. If Christ is in the 
spirit, the body is nothing. But the body shall be 
repowed at the resurrection by the Spirit. d. Tran- 
titiwn from the ideal and fundamental standpoint to 
the practical application. The conflict resulting 
from the victory, and the maxims of this conflict 
(vers. 12-16), No obligation to the flesh.—Spiritual 
life the means of destroying the surprises of invol- 
untary carnal motions.—Following the guidance of 


* (It seems doubtful whether Dr. Lange means the 
Holy Spirit here; but as he certainly insists that the Holy 
Bpirit is the agent producing this life, it is better to indi- 
cate it by printing this word with a capital letter.—R.] 





mated morality, Tholuck: For thus the Christian, 
who has become freed from the law, has also become 
free from condemnation, and is subject to the guid. 
ance of the Spirit of adoption, by virtue of which 
he will become a joint-heir with Christ (vers, 1-17) 
The same: “‘ We are here at the climax of the Epis. 
tle, ‘at the heart and kernel of the whole Epistle ;’ 
as Spener says: Si seripturam sacram annulo com. 
paremus, epistolam Pauli ad Romanos gemmam 
credo, cujus summum fastigium in capite octavo ex- 
surgit (Spener, Consilia Theol. Lat., iii, 696),” 
[Bengel: Mune venit ad liberationem et libertatem., 


er. 1, There is therefore now no [ Ovdés 


* [Alford thus heads the section: « Although the flesh 
is still subject to the law of sin, the Christian, serving not 
the flesh, but walking according to the Spirit, shall not 
come into condemnation, but to glory with Christ.’? Hodge, 
making the theme of the Apostle “the security of bee 
lievers,” gives the first verse a wide reference, both prese 
ent and future, and considers the whole chapter a series of 
proofs of this proposition.—R.] 


OHAPTER VIII. 1-17. 





&oa viv. The force of ot déy must not be over- 
looked—an absolute negation, with an undoubted 
reference to the completeness of the freedom from 
condemnation (Forbes).—R.] The éoa is quite 
plain, if we have perceived the alternative in the 
preceding verse: If Iam in the vote, I serve God. 
If we ignore this alternative, the meaning of the 
present passage must be doubtful. Tholuck: The 
older expositors do not generally furnish any proof 
of the connection of this é&ga with the preceding 
ehapter. Yet the following connection of it with 
chap. vii. 25, by Augustine, is, in the main, correct: 
“To him, now, who, as a Christian,’ non amplius 
consentit pravis des:deriis, and is planted in Christ 
by baptism, the prava desideria can no more be con- 
demuation.”” The Catholic expositors follow him. 
Bucer, Beza [Alford], and others, connect ver. 25 
with the thanksgiving; but this assumes that the 
second half of ver. 25 is an interruption. Calixtus, 
Bengel [Stuart], and others, go back even to chap. 
vil. 6; others (Hedge Haldane], to the whole argu- 
ment for justification by faith, Meyer: If I am left 
to myself to serve the law of God with my reason, 
but the law of sin with my flesh, then it follows 
that, since Christ has interposed, there is no con- 
demnation, &c.—[The question of connection is main- 
ly decided by the view of the preceding section. 
Those who refer it to the regenerate, connect this 
either with the whole preceding argument, or, with 
Philippi, with the preceding verse, in the sense: Al- 
though I am thus divided in service, still, being in 
Christ Jesus, there is now, therefore, &c.; or with 
the thanksgiving. If Lange’s view of the alterna- 
tive be admitted, we must also accept his view of 
the connection. It seems to be an unwarranted 
breaking up of the current of thought, to go back 
as far as chap. vii. 6; and to refer to the whole train 
of argument, seems out of keeping with the con- 
tinuous experimental character of the whole passage. 
It is best to connect, therefore, with the thanksgiv- 
ing.—R.|—WViiv, the intervening state of faith, ex- 
pressed last in ver. 25. [Wty is temporal, in dis- 
tinction from otw (ver. 25), which is inferential. 
Hence the continuance of this state is implied.—R. ] 
No condemnation [zatazouwa, Verdam- 
mungsurtheil, sentence of condemnation (Lange). 
See p. 184 (v. 16), where it is used in antithesis to 
Ouxatione. It may be limited to the justifying act 
of God at the beginning of the Christian life, but, 
joined with oidéy, seems to have a wider reference 
here.—R.] Origen, Erasmus, Luther, and others, 
explain: nothing worthy of condemnation ; but this 
is opposed by the toi. See also ver. 34. Comp. 
chap. v. 16. Koppe generalizes nulla pane [Al- 
ford: no penal consequence of sin, original and 
actual], which so far at least belongs to the affair 
that even the temporal punishment, as 7 wnishment, 
and as prelude to the final condemnation, is abol- 
ished in the case of Christians. And this is so, not 
only because their sins are forgiven (Pareus), but 
because they are in Christ in consequence thereof. 
[The question of the reference to justification 
or sanctification must affect the interpretation of 
condemnation, since ver. 2, beginning with ya, 
seems to introduce a proof. The position of the 
chapter in the Epistle, as well as a fair exegesis of 
the verses, sustain the reference to sanctification. 
(Not to the entire exclusion of the other, any more 
than they are sundered in Christian experience.) 
We must, then, take no condemnation in a wide 
sense, either as deliverance both from sin and death 
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(Forbes), or as having indeed a reference to the jua 
tifying act already past, but meaning, rather, the 
continuance in a state of justification, culminating 
in final acquittal and glory. The point of connec 
tion with ver. 24 (“death”), is the former refer. 
ence ; with the succeeding proof, the latter, This 
avoids sundering salvation into two distinct parts 
The significant phrase which follows favors this 
view. Still, the position of the verse warrants us ip 
finding a very distinct reference to the act of par 
don, as preceding (and involving as a gracious con: 
sequence) the work of  sanctification.—R. ] 

[To those who are in Christ Jesus, toic 
éy XevotH Inco]. This does not mean pre- 
cisely, to have the Spirit of Christ, or Christ in you 
(Meyer), but it denotes the permanent continuance 
in justification—a life whose effect is the life of 
Christ in us. [This deeply significant Pauline phrase 
must never be weakened or limited. As to its be- 
ginnings, Augustine is excellent: Christus in homi- 
ne, ubi fides in corde. As to its continuance, Bucer: 
A Christo pendere atque ejus spiritus in omnibus 
agi. But the best explanation is John xv. 1-7, and 
Eph. i. 28, &e. Hodge says: in Him federally, 
vitally, by faith; but the vital union seems always 
prominent ; especially is it so here—R. | 

On the addition, see Zeatual Note. [Besides 
what is there remarked, the question of connection 
suggests, that the interpolation may have been occa- 
sioned by a desire to relieve the apparent difficulty 
in making ver. 2 prove the justification of the be- 
liever. To do this, the clause which makes promi- 
nent the Christian walk, so easily borrowed from 
ver. 4, was inserted.—R. 

Ver, 2. For the law of the Spirit of life, 
&. [6 yao vouog TOU MvEvpatoOS THE CHAS 
év XovotoH Inoov]. Ver. 2 specifies the 
ground * why Christians are free from condemna- 
tion. The principal question here is, whether é 
XovotH is to be referred to the following Hse 
ewoer, or to the foregoing, and how far to the fore- 
going? Meyer, in accordance with Theodoret, Eras: 
mus, Riickert (not “Tholuck ”), Olshausen, Philippi, 
and De Wette, has also connected the év Xovoty 
with #A4<v9. But this distorts the thought, as if 
that Spirit of life could possibly deliver withoul 
Christ. Certainly é¢y Xg:ot@ refers not alone to 
the foregoing Cw7¢ (Luther, Beza, and others); and 
toy here is not the believer’s subjective life in 
Christ, but Christ’s original divine-human life itself. 
We must also not go back to tov aretiu. the Coie 
alone (Flatt), but to the whole 6 véuog tot) met. 
z. € (Calvin, Kéllner, Tholuck).+ The fulness of 
life in Christ is the Spirit (see John vi. 63); it is 
complete in itself, conscious, actual, and communi 
cates itself as a unity with the Holy Spirit. It is 
just for this reason, also, the glorification of the 
yomog, the personal righteousness; and as it hag 
proved itself to be the completed voyoc, the ideal 
and dynamical principle of the Divine law in the 
obedience of Christ, so does it now prove itself to 
those who are in Christ; that is, justification be- 
comes in them the principle of sanctification. But 


* (Dr. John Brown renders yap, moreover, or would con= 
nect it with the thanksgiving in ver. 25. He refers this 
verse to sanctification, and ver, 1 to justification ; hence 
would avoid making the former the ground of the latter. 


t [The absence of the article is not decisive against thig 
cornection, though it favors more the connection with Coys. 
Still, the parallelism strongly supports that view which 
joins it with the verb.—R.] 
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because this life-giving law takes the place of the 
Mosaic law—which could not deliver, but was com- 
pleted by sin and death—there lies in the appropria- 
tion of this glorified law freedom from the law of 
sin and death.* 

The law of the Spirit is not identical with 
the vduo¢ tov vodg (Kéllner, Schréder), but still 
the latter is conneeted with the former. The vouwosg 
of the votg is the ontological disposition which has 
attained its complete historical and concrete realiza- 
tion in the yo~wo¢ of the Spirit. Meyer observes, 


that the Christian institution of salvation is not | 


meant, a8 vénog miotewg in chap. ili. 27, Yet it is 
surely identical, to a certain degree, with the vowos¢ 
wtiot., but not with the Christian institution of sal- 
vation. 

Of the Spirit. Meyer explains: of the Holy 
Spirit. And this is, indeed, substantially the fact ; 
but the Holy Spirit is spoken of so far as He reveals 
himself concretely in the vital plenitude of Christ. 
Tholuck’s exposition is in the same direction; ‘‘ The 
Spirit of life is that by which the spiritual life is 
effected in believers.” The law of the Spirit is the 
impulse and guidance of the Spirit, under the recip- 
rocal action between the principle of faith and the 
administration of God’s government in the occur- 
rences of life. 

Freed me [yiev9iowotv me. The verb 
is aorist, referring to a past act, viz., the deliverance 
both from sin and from death, which took place at 
regeneration, Not completed, but begun when in 
Christ Jesus, and to be completed in Him.—R.] 
This expression constitutes an antithesis to the 
bringing me into captivity, just as the law of the 
Spirit of life is an antithesis to the law of sin 
and death [tot vémou tHS auaotias nat 
tot Saverov.|t Because the false law of sin- 
ful propensity in the members is, according to chap. 
vii, 23,.a law of sin, so is it also a law which tends 
to death, according to ver. 24. Although the Apos- 
tle designs to say that this freedom is followed by 
freedom from the Mosaic law (chap. vi. 14), it is 
nevertheless utterly wrong to understand, by the ex- 
oe before us, the moral law (Wolf), or the 

osaic law (Pareus, and others). How far has the 
believer been made free from this law? Evidently, 
freedom from the dominion of sia (Greek and Ro- 
man Catholic expositors), effected by freedom from 
the penalty of sin (Protestant expositors), is meant. 
Yet the vowog mveim. is not altogether identical 
with the vowo¢g ztot. (Calovius). In the law of 
faith, the emphasis rests on the faith, but here on 
the vdwos; there, the question is the principle of 


* (Law is here to be taken in the wide sense as = 
Lee principle, ruling power (comp. ii, 27; vii. 21-23).— 

+ [Dr. Hodge, following Witsius, takes the law of the 
spirit of life as — the gospel. His objections to the other 
views arise mainly from a too exclusive reference of ver. 1 
to the forensic idea of justification. It certainly confuses 
anew the meaning of the word law, to adopt this inter- 
pretation. Even should it mean gospel, it must mean the 
gospel in its life-giving aspect, as wrought by the Spirit; or 
Paul would not have chosen such terms, If in Christ 
Jesus be joined with frecd, then the reference to the ob- 
‘ective ground of justification is implied in the statement 
of our subjective possession of it in Christ Jesus. (See 
Lange, above.) Agreeing with Calvin, in the main, we in- 
ferpret: ‘The power of the life-giving Spirit delivered me 
m Christ Jesus (in virtue of union to Him the fulfiller of 
the law and the deliverer from the law) from the law of 
gin and death.”—R.] 

{ [Alford paraphrases: all claim of sin on him is at an 
end—he is acquitted ; but, as he admits, “‘ we are on higher 
pro:nd new.”—R.] 





justification, but here, the principle of holiness, 
The individualizing we ceases here. 

Ver. 3. For what the law could not do 
[to yao adtivator tot vowou]. The Mosaic 
law was incapable of effecting this liberation ; there- 
fore redemption took its place. On account of the 
connection of thought with the foregoing, the ex- 
planatory and appositional conclasion, what to the 
law was impossible, is made antecedent as apposition 
by Winer, it is defined as an accusative, governed 
by ézoiyce (Winer, p. 217, § 32. 7); by Olshausen, 
as accusative absolute (‘as far as the possibility of 
the law was concerned”’); [Hodge: in view of the 
impotency of the law.—R.]|; and by Rickert, Mey- 
er, Fritzsche, and De Wette, as an antecedent nomi- 
native. For analogous ferms, see Meyer * and Tho- 
luck; particularly zegedovoy dé, Heb. viii. 1. As 
nominative, the word acquires the character of a 
superscription, to be introduced with a colon; yet 
not as “ rhetorical emphasis,” but as making promi- 
nent the difference between law and gospel. Erase 
mus and Luther supply an ézoijoe before <0, not 
agreeably to the forms, yet certainly in harmony with 
the thought. The genitive »dov denotes the inca. 
pacity of the law to deliver from sin (Vater has re. 
ferred the vow. to the law of the Spirit ; Schulthess, 
to the law of Divine and human love). 

In that it was weak. The 2y # cannot 
mean while here; Meyer translates, in so far as, 
which appears too limited. [Luther, Calvin, Tho- 
luck, De Wette, Philippi, Stuart, Hodge, render 
because, which is demanded by the context.—R.] 
The 7oGéver again takes up the idea of inca- 
pacity. 

Through the flesh [dvd taco caoxdc]. 
Meyer: Through the guilt of the flesh. Besser: 
Through effect of the flesh. We must not forget 
the fact, that the division of the oceé has also made 
out of the law a division of the carnal letter. [The 
preposition dva with the genitive here marks the 
medium through which the law proved its weakness 
and inability, viz., the flesh (in its strict ethical 
sense), The law acted not on spiritual, but carnal 
men, and, through this medium, its inability to do 
what God did in sending His Son was proven.—R. | 

God sending his own Son. The Apostle de- 
scribes the redeeming act of God both in its perti- 
nent meaning and in its medium. The medium 
was: God sent His own Son (in antithesis to the 
sending of the law by angels; Gal, iii. 19; Heb. ii. 
2); and He sent him in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
or, of the flesh of sin, and on account of sin.—He 
sent him. Declaration of preéxistence. [Philippi 
rightly finds in this verse not only a declaration of 
the preéxistence of Christ, but of His existence as 
Son; the description which follows having a sote- 
riological, rather than a christological reference. 

In the likeness of sinful flesh [2yv dynos 
Marty caozx0s anaottacs. Sinful flesh is not 
altogether exact. 2'aef must mean the whole hu 


_ * [The simplest explanation is that of Meyer and Fhie 

lippi: “God condemned sin in the flesh—a thing which 
was impossible on the side of the law.” This takes it aa 
nominative absolute, passing judgment in advance on what 
God did, so as to give prominence to the inability of the 
law, as well as areason why God did it, On the grammatie 
cal objections to taking it as accusative absolute, see Meyer, 
*ASvvatov may be either active, = 4 advvapia, or passive, 
= what was impossible. Tholuck urges the genitive in 
favor of the former, while Meyer contends that usage sup 
ports the latter.—R.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 1-17. 
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mat nature; the ethical force, however, lies in the 
genitive, which defines it: whose attribute and 
character was sin (Alford). The Orthodox fathers 
(comp. Theodoret, Theophylact, Tertullian) rightly 
use this text. “‘ Christ did not appear in the flesh 
of sin, which was the Ebionite view, nor in the like- 
ness of flesh, which was Docetic, but in the likeness 
of the flesh of sin, which is the Biblico-Pauline 
view”? (Philippi).—R.] As He became truly man, 
He appeared in the full likeness of sinful flesh (Phil. 
ii, 7), and yet not in equality with it. Meyer: “So 
that He appeared in an external form, which was 
similar to human nature, contaminated with sin, 
Christ did not appear éy oagzi c&uaet., but also 
not Docetically (contrary to Krehl),” See Tholuck’s 
citation of the views of the Docete, and of the 
Mystics (for example, Valentine Weigel, who held 
that the external body of Christ came from the Vir- 
gin,* but His inward body from heaven), as well. as 
the opposite views of Dippel, Hasenkamp, Menken, 
and Irving. “ According to them, duolwua does 
not denote likeness, but equality. But although 
Guovog combines both meanings, yet that of like- 
ness alone belongs to the substantives ouoiwuc and 
Gnotmau ; besides, the other meaning is contradicted 
by the analogy of Scripture in Heb. iv. 15.” 

And on account of sin [xai we0t auao- 
tiac. The xaé connects with the preceding. If 
this be forgotten, the interpretation may be too 
largely affected by the clause which follows.—R.] 
This was the motive of His mission. But the con- 
nection by zat expresses a second condescension 
of God and His Son. The first was, that Christ 
appeared in the form of a sinner, of the servant of 
sin (see chap. vii.), of the cae’ cucetias, of the 
false oagt; the second, that a mission on account 
of sin was undertaken by the Son of God himself (see 
Matt. xxi. 37). “Kat mzeoi auaort. has been 
connected with xatéxouve by the Itala ( per carnem), 
Tertullian (de res carn., c. 66), the Vulgate (de pec- 
cato), Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Baldwin, and 
Bengel. But the xaé is against this;” Tholuck. 
The ducaetia in megi cucaert. itself has been vari- 
ously interpreted, Thomas Aquinas, of the passion 
of Christ on account of its likeness to sin; Her- 
veus, of death; Origen, Pelagius, Melanchthon, Cal- 
vin, Bucer, Baumgarten-Crusius, of the sin-offering + 
PRM; Theophylact, Maier, and others, the de- 
struction and removal of sin. Meyer: “It is rather 
the while relation in which the mission of Christ 
stood to human sin;” but this is already indicated 
by the foregoing explanation (see 1 John iii. 5). 
The mission of Christ was related to sin; its aim on 
every side was its abolition. But the immediate 
effect of His mission was, that God, by the -inno- 
cence of Christ’s life in the flesh, distinguished and 
separated sin, as a foreign and damnable object, 
from the flesh. 

Condemned sin in the flesh [zatézouver 
tyy apagtiay &y ty caoxt. The article is 


* [Wordsworth finds in our phrase an argument against 
the dogma of the Immaculate Conception.—R.] 3 

+ [This interpretation, adopted by Hodge and Stuart, is 
rejected by every German commentator of note, even by 
Philippi and Alford. The Tee in the New Testament 
(Heb. x. 6, 8, 18; xiii. 11; Gal. i. 4) which seem to favor it, 
all contain a distinct reference to sacrifices, independently 
of wepi aap. In Gal. i. 4 (see tn loco p. 13), the ‘gave 
himself’? introduces the same thought. The wider mean- 
ing, of course, implies such an expiation; but it 1s not 
brought prominently forward in this expression, (Philippi: 
wm die Sitnde sithnend zu tilgend ; to which Meyer unne- 
eessarily objects, since his own view includes this.)—R.] 
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used here with anaotiav, the six already re 
ferred to. This is a final argument against inter. 
preting “sin” as = sin-offering, in the clause above. 
Whether “in the flesh” is to be joined with ‘con, 
demned,” or with “sin,” is a matter open to discus. 
sion (see below).—R.] To the general idea of the 
mission of Christ: on account of sin, this declara 
tion is now added, as @ specific idea, to describe 
what His mission effected in relation to sin in the 
jlesh. And we must criticise the different interpre. 
tations accordingly. Since the Redeemer, or God 
through Him, performs a condemnatory deed, we 
must especially avoid an incorrect generalization of 
the idea. Erasmus, De Dieu, and Eckermann, have 
very appropriately pointed out the thought, that He 
represented sin as damnable; yet we must empha- 
size sin in the flesh, and add: He separated it from 
the flesh fundamentally in Christ, in order thereby 
to cast it out from the flesh in the life of believers, 
This is, therefore, the sense: Christ, by becoming 
man in the flesh (which appeared to be the source 
of sin), and yet having a sinless fleshly nature, se 
maintained this sinlessness, and even holiness of His 
flesh, through His whole life, that He could give Hia 
flesh to His followers as a seal of His favor and as 
the organ of His Spirit. By this means He made it 
manifest: 1. That sin does not belong to the flesh 
in itself, but is inherent in it as a foreign, unnatural, 
condemnable, separable, alienable, and abstractly 
spiritual element; 2. That sin in the flesh is con. 
demned and rejected in its carnal appearance; 38. 
That sin in the flesh should be separated from the 
entire human nature by means of the Spirit proceed. 
ing from Christ. 

Other explanations: 1. Allusions to the eradi- 
cation of the guilt of sin. This “is the prevailing 
ecclesiastical view in Origen, Chrysostom, &c. So, 
too, the Catholic expositors, with the exception of 
Justin; the Protestant, with the exception of Beza ; 
even the Arminian and Socinian writers, and, in-: 
deed, the most of the later ones—Usteri, Riickert, 
Baumgarten-Crusius, Philippi,* and Schmid (Bid/. 
Theol.) ;” Tholuck. For what has been and can be 
said in favor of this explanation, see, at length, in 
Tholuck, p. 292 ff. ‘ Yet the absence of the aitov 
from éy 1% cogs (comp., on the contrary, Eph. ii. 
5) is an obstacle.” We may add, that the context 
is also an obstacle. The question has been, chap. 
iii., concerning Christ as the propitiator. Here He 
is represented as a “ fountain of holiness.” 

2, Allusions to the removal of sinfulness. ‘“ The 
procession of the delivering Spirit of life from Christ 
is only clearly proved by ver. 3, in case there is in 
this verse the thought that Christ has gained the 
victory over sin by His pure and holy personality in 
His own humanity, and that this sinless Spirit now 
passes over by faith to believers;” Tholuck, The 
same writer adduces a number of the defenders of 
the obedientia activa ; especially Beza, of the Refor- 
mation period; the following later expositors seem 
also to belong here: Winzer, Stier, Neander, Meyer 
De Wette, and Hofmann.+—Yet Tholuck finally 
turns to the allusion of this passage to the guilt of 


* [See Philippi’s view below. Hodge is decided in hir 
preference for this interpretation, regarding all others aa 
arbitrary, and contrary to the context.—R.] } eet 

+ (So Alford, Schaff. Stuart makes this antithesis with 
ver. 1: ‘‘There is now no katéxptua for Christians; but 
there is a xardxpiya of their carnal appetites and desires.” 
This he justifies by finding here ‘‘a paranomasial use of 
words;” but this mode of interpretation is of doubtfu 
propriety.—R.] 
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sin, and thus we must understand by odgé (p. 394) 
not the oes of Christ, but “the sinful human na- 
ture, which, although only x9 éuolmuo, was also 
possessed by Christ (Philippi, De Wette).” The lat- 
ter does not belong here. But then there would also 
follow from this an atonement xa9’ dwotmoa. The 
interpretation of the xatéxoure by interfecit (Grotius, 
Reiche, &c.), does not suit the nature of Christ. 
Meyer properly observes, that the zaréxowe has 
been chosen in reference to the xocoxouuo in ver, 1. 
If we thus condemn ourselves, we shall not be con- 
demned; and if that condemnatory process against 
sin in the flesh has passed from Christ upon us, the 
object of the future condemnation is removed. 

[Besides these views, Philippi advocates a pri- 
mary reference to the death of Christ, but includes 
the fact that thus sin is eo ¢pso done away and extir- 
pated, so that those who are in Christ Jesus have 
both the pardon and the removal of sin, because of 
the indissoluble unity of both in Him.* This suits 
the wider meaning of no condemnation (ver. 1). All 
interpretations deviate from the strict meaning of 
the verb; the reference to punishment involves an 
added thought, not less than that to the extirpation 
of sin. Besides, the law cowld condemn sin, and, to 
a certain extent, punish it; but its great weakness 
was its inability to remove sin. It is perfectly gra- 
tuitous to infer that the modern interpretation im- 
plies that we are justified on the ground of inherent 
goodness, since this assumes that ver. 1 refers only 
to declarative righteousness, and overlooks the fact 
thst the controlling thought is union to Christ. 
Stil, sbould any prefer to find here an allusion to 
Christ’s passion as a penal condemnation of sin, it 
must be allowed as involved, though this must not 
then be used to force the same meaning on the next 
vers2.—R. | 

[In the flesh. This is referred by many to the 
hum4n nature of Christ. Were this the exclusive 
reference, we would probably find attot. The ethi- 
cal sense must be adopted by those who join it with 
sin ; but against this is the meaning of sin.as a prin- 
ciple (Alford), and also the indifferent sense of caoé 
in the earlier part of the verse. It is better, then, 
to join it with the verb, and include in it human na- 
ture, our human nature, which Christ shared.+ This 
seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, though he adds to it 
some remarks which seem to echo his pseudo-plas- 
matic interpretation of chap. vii. We paraphrase 
the whole verse: ‘‘ What could not be done by the 
law (was thus done), God sending His own Son in 
the likeness of that flesh, which was characterized 
by sin, and, on account of sin, condemned entirely 
(both as to punitive and polluting effects) in that flesh 
(which He shared with us) that sin.” Yet this is not 
an accomplished fact as respects our release from 
the power of sin ; that is to be fulfilled, and this end 
(wv) is set forth in the next verse.—R. | 

Plainly, this verse declares the condemnableness 
of the sinful propensity. An expression of Irenzeus 


* [So Wordsworth, Webster and Wilkinson, Forbes. 
This view is, indeed, open to the charge of indefiniteness ; 
but as the clause sets forth both what the law could not do, 
and what God did do in sending Jesus Christ, there can be 
little objection to a wide meaning here, provided ver. 4 be 
applied definitely to the work of sanctification. Dr. Lange 
himself in the next paragraph reaches the same point.—R.] 
_ 1 (Wordsworth: “Sin had tyrannized over us im our 
fiesh, as the seat of its empire ; and by our flesh, as its in- 
strument and weapon. But God used our flesh as an in- 
strument for our deliverance, and for the condemnation of 
gin, and for the establishment of his own empire in us.” 





is important for the interpretation of this passage < 
condemnavit peccatum et jam quasi condemnatum 
ejecit extra carnem. The beautiful words of Augus- 
tine denote the objective medium by which the sin- 
lessness of Christ becomes our liberation: Qwomodo 
liberanit? Nist quia reatum z-«ccatorum omnium 
remissione dissolvit, tta u', quamvis adhue maneat, 
in peccatum non imputetur, Yet Beza properly ob 
serves: Weque nunc Apostolus agit de Christi morte, 
et nostrorum peccatorum expiatione, sed de Christa 
incarnatione, e nature nostre corruptione per eam 
sublata, Only, as far as the transmission of sinless 
ness from Christ to us is concerned, we must bear in 
mind chap. vi. 1 ff. By virtue of the connection of 
Christ with us, He has redeemed us; by virtue of 
His connection with us in our guilty misery, He has 
atoned for us; and by virtue of the connection of 
His nature with our flesh, He has given His flesh to 
die, in order that, in His spiritual position toward 
us, He might make us free from the flesh by the 
communion of His Spirit as spiritual man, and, with 
the flesh of His risen life, implant in us a sanctified 
nature for the future resurrection. 

Ver. 4. That the righteousness [or requires 
ment] of the law [iva to dvzatoua tov 
vouov. “Ive, telic, introducing the purpose of 
the condemnation of sin in the flesh. Lange ren- 
ders dvuzatoua: Gerechtsein. On the word, see 
p. 184. Stuart: the precept of the law; Hodge: 
the demands of the law (and also, the sentence of 
justification) ; Alford (following Meyer); all the re- 
quirements of the law combined here as one. Per- 
haps it is more exact to paraphrase: that righteous 
act (viewing all the acts as a unit) which meets the 
requirements of the law. This is Latge’s view.—R. |. 
Meyer explains the dvuratmua (“quite simply, as 
chap. i. 82; ii, 26; comp. also chap. v. 16’) as the 
requirement of the law; that which the law stipu- 
lates. Yet we have seen above, that divzcimya is 
that which satisfies and fulfils the law. The right- 
eousness of life shall proceed from the righteousness 
of faith. Or, as the former proceeds originally from 
the latter as freedom in Christ, so shall it also pro- 
ceed actually from it in more gradual fulfilment—in 
the holiness of our life. The surprise of the expos- 
itors at the explanation of Chrysostom and Thevodo- 
ret, 6 oxom0g tol vouou (see Tholuck, p. 396), is 
therefore without ground. Certainly that cannot 
mean, that the purpose of the law is to justify, but 
that it is its limit and end; see Rom, xiii. 10. Ex- 
planations : 

1, The imputatio of Christ’s righteousness, Cal- 
vin: The transferrence to us of the destruction of 
guilt which Christ effected (Bullinger, Beza, Calix- 
tus [Hodge], and others). Also the transferrence 
of Christ’s obedience to us (Brenz, Aretius [ Haldane, 
apparently]: therefore also the obedientia activa). 
K6llner, Fritzsche, and Philippi: The sententia ab- 
solutoria is meant. Tholuck properly suggests, that 
the zAygovy and the éy are against these interpre- 
tations. 

2, The principle of the righteousness of life im- 
parted to believers. This view seems to indicate a 
slight fear of the thought that Christians shall be 
holy in the form of believing spontaneity. Tholuck 
cites Meyer’s view: “in order that this fulfilment 
of the law become apparent in the whole conduct,” 
and adds (in accordance with Olshausen), ‘then 
Christians would be regarded as though they were 
ear the possessors of a principle fulfilling the 
aW. 
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8. The real holiness of believers proceeding from 
the principle of the righteousness of faith. [So 
Tholuck, Olshausen, Meyer, Alford, Jobn Brown, and 
many others ; among them some who refer the pre- 
vious verse to the vicarious sacrifice of Christ.—R. ] 
The passive form (instead of ziyowooper) is a safe- 
guard against a semi-Pelagian misconstruction, De 
Wette: in our inward activity of life. Reiche and 
Klee give special prominence therewith to the real 
inwardness of the fulfilment of the law. 

[Might be fulfilled in us, ziyowdy év 
yjucv. The verb is passive. The fulfilment is 
wrought by God. Jn us; not by us, not on ws (some 
shade of this meaning is involved in all those inter- 
pretations which refer the verse to imputed right- 
eousness or holiness), and certainly not among us, 
The only objection to be considered is that of Cal- 
vin, and others: that, in this sense, the fulfilment 
does not take place. Granted—not at once, nor in 
this life, perhaps; but surely this must be the end 
(comp. Eph. ii. 10; Col. i. 22), and that it is in the 
Apostle’s mind here, is evident from the latter part 
of the chapter.—R. | 

Who walk not according to the flesh, &c. 
[tots wy xata odeua meQuaatoiom, 
ahha xate mvetvua. Koto may be expand- 
ed into: according to the impulses of (so Meyer). 
These phrases express the actual life of those in the 
flesh and in the Spirit—R.] This addition states 
not only the characteristic, but also the necessary 
condition * of believers. Tholuck holds that the 
participial clause does not contain the-condition, as 
many of the earlier éxpositors maintain, but only the 
specification of the method. Meyer holds, that 
xata mvevua designates only the sanctifying 
Divine principle itself, as objective, and different 
from the human zvetua! But it must not be 
viewed subjectively as the pneumatic nature of the 
regenerate, restored by the Holy Spirit, as (in accord- 
ance with Chrysostom) held by Bengel, Riickert, Phi- 
lippi, and others, We would then have to ask at 
once, whether there is not another expression for the 
human spiritual life in the fellowship of the Holy 
Spirit? Further, whence the antagonism of the 
Holy Spirit and the human .caeé, since the most 
direct antithesis would be man’s unholy spiritual 
life? Universally, wherever the question is the an- 
tithesis of spirit and flesh in man himself, man is 
nevertheless considered as man, and not merely as 
flesh. [To this position of Dr. Lange there are de- 
cided objections. On the whole subject, the reader 
is referred to the Excursus, p. 285. It is better to 
hold (with Meyer, Alford, Hodge, and many others, 
against Stuart, Philippi, Lange, &c.), that mretiua 
here refers to the Holy Spirit, and not to the spirit- 
ual nature imparted by the Holy Spirit, or the sub- 
jective spiritual life-principle (Lange). This seems 
to be required by ver. 2 (‘‘ the law of the Spirit of 
life”) and ver. 5 (“the things of the Spirit”), where 
myst evidently means the Holy Spirit.—The E. V. 
has very properly expressed this by the use of the 
sapital letter.—R.] 


* [This seems doubtful. It is true that this is a condi- 
sion of the final fulfilment, a condition which implies the 
Divine Spiritual power as its cause ; but this is not the idea 
which is prominent here. The method is now introduced, 
so as to point out, in what follows, the difference between 
the workings of the law of the Spirit of life, and the law 
of sin and death, which find their corresponding expressions 
in the phrases: according to the Spirit, according to the 
desh.—R.} 


SEeconD PARAGRAPH, VERS. 5-8, 


Ver. 5. For those who are according ta 
the flesh [ot yao xata& cagua ovtes], 
The stvow xat& oagxe is identical with the sivas 
év ocoxt, and the latter means, to be in the earnat 
princople, under the supposition that the cag§ is 
the absolute principle of life. This «cvou, as the 
controlling tendency of life, is the source of the 
geovety, and the ggoveiy is the causa efficiens of the 
mevuateiy.—Meyer says that this expression is a 
wider notion than that conveyed by ‘‘ who walk after 
the flesh,” which is not the case.* Tholuck explaing 
elven nate tv: “To bear in one’s self the qualities 
of something; therefore = 0% oagxot.” But it. 
is these, first of all, in their principle of life, which 
then certainly results in the walk in the flesh. [It 
may be admitted that the principle of life is more 
prominent than the ethical state in this verse. Yet 
the phrases, “in the flesh” and “ according to the 
flesh ” (especially the former) include the character. 
istic state as well. Hence the view of Tholuck is 
preferable.—R. | 

Do mind the things of the flesh [ta tie 
o%eEx0S poovotory. The verb means, think of, 
care for, strive after (Alford), Meyer notices the 
presence of the article, making oaet objective, as 
though it were something independent. This ac- 
cords with the view, that Spirit here is the objective 
and operative Holy Spirit.—R.] The false objecta 
of the desires of the false independence of the flesh. 
The antithesis, those who are according to the 
Spirit, of 0& xata& mvEvua, completes the 
thought that the two tendencies totally exclude each 
other.—[It also follows that t& tot mvetmuatos, 
the things of the Spirit, which belong to the Holy 
Spirit, and hence to the spiritual life, exclude the 
things of the flesh. Dr. Hodge well remarks, there. 
fore, that the latter phrase means ‘ not merely sens 
sual things, but all things which do not belong te 
the category of the things of the Spirit.”—R. ] 

Ver. 6. For the mind of the flesh is death 
[td yao podvyua tS GaexdS Guvatos |. 
The connection here formed by yae is singular. 
Tholuck: ‘‘It could serve to prove only the second 
half of ver. 5, while the correspondence of the mem. 
bers of the sentence leads us to expect a proof of 
both halves of ver. 5. Thus the view gains proba- 
bility, that, according to the Greek and Hebrew 
(72) use of language, the proof in ver, 6 performs 
for that in ver. 5 the parallel service of assigning 
reasons for the toig wy, x.t.4.. in ver. 4.” Meyer 
makes the yao the proof of the second half of ver 
5, ot 0& xata zvetiua. ‘‘ Motive why they make 
the interests of the zvetua the end of their 
efforts.” + _ We regard, however, the yao as proof 
that the iva. xacte has a corresponding poovety 
and georvyuet as a result. For the oag§ has a 
poovyuc, yet all its ggdvyum is notuing but death ; 





* [It were better to say that it is the same idea under@ 
different aspect. In ver. 4, with reference to the outward 
life; here, with reference to the actual state.—R.] 

t [In 4th ed., Meyer agrees with Tholuck, taking this 
second yép as explicative, according to classical usage. 
Rickert, Stuart, Hodge. (De Wette, Alford, follow the 
view attributed to Meyer above.) The contrast, already 
jndicated in ver. 4, is continued here.—R.] 

t Bas (Lange: Gesinnung ; Bengel: sentiment, in 
the French) means the disposition, which manifests itself 
in the ¢povety (ver. 5). The E. V. is therefore correct is 

| thought, though not in form.—R.] 
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not only aiming at death against its will, but also Tholuck justly opposes Zeller, by bringing out the 


proceeding from death, moving in the element of 
death ; that is, in constant dissolution of the unity 
between life and its source of life, between spiritual 
and physical life, and even between the opposition 
of the desires of the individual members. [The 
zopula, to be supplied here, is not, has as its reswlts, 
but, 2s, amounts to. Philippi: “ Death is here con- 
ceived as present (comp. 1 Tim. v. 6; Eph. ii. 1, 5), 
not merely as a result, but as a characteristic mark, 
an immanent definition of the carnal mind.”—R. ] 

[But the mind of the Spirit, to dé goory- 
wa tov mvevpatos.|] The opposite is the 
PQOVy Me TOV MYEvMaTOS (for the eva xata 
ay. is itself zv.); it is life and peace.* It is 
therefore from true life, moving in life, directed to 
life. Peace means the soul of life. Opposition is 
the separation and dissolution of life; peace with 
God is connection with the source of life; peace 
with one’s self, a blessed sense of life; peace with 
the government of God and His world, an infinitely 
richer life. The third characteristic must be special- 
ly emphasized in both clauses: directed to the end: 
life and peace. 

Ver. 7. Because the mind of the flesh. 
[Acorv introduces a proof, here confined to the 
former half of ver. 6. This proof hints at an an- 
tithesis to both life and peace, the latter being more 
evident, as it is in human consciousness also.—R. ] 
The reason why godvyua, &c., = Gor., lies in its 
Opposition to the source of life, its enmity against 
God [#79oa ei¢ 904], with which the dis- 
pleasure of God necessarily corresponds.+ Since 
the Apostle does not prove the second half, it fol- 
lows that here the effort of the flesh constitutes the 
principal point of view. Enmity against God is, in 
the first degree, the actual opposition to God in 
almost unknown (but not unconscious) form; but 
afterwards the opposition established also in the 
consciousness, | Melanchthon appropriately says: 
“ Loquitur Paulus principaliter de cogitationibus de 
deo, quales sunt in mente non renata, in qua simul 
magna confusio est dubitationwm, deinde et de affec- 
tibus erga deum. In securis est contemtus judicii 
— in perpere factis indignatio et fremitus adversus 

um.” 

For it does not submit itself to the law of 
God [z0 yao voum tot Ge0d ovy izo- 
taogetav. The verb is middle. The law of 
God is in emphatic position. The clause proves 
what precedes, by adducing a fact. This mode of 
proof concurs with the statements already made re- 
specting man’s character and that of the law.—R.] 
Paul’s positive declaration of the manifestation of 
this enmity, This enmity, which is very deep-seated, 
becomes manifest in disobedience to, and rebellion 
against, God’s law. 

Neither indeed can it |otdé yao diva- 
tov]. Subjection to the law of God is not possible 
on the carnal standpoint. Or rather, it cannot be 
effected by carnal effort. A divided life, according 
to the blind course of the lusts, is in outright con- 
tradiction to the central procession of life from 
within, according to the principle of the Spirit. 


* (Meyer, who, as usual, limits “death” to eternal 
death, taust define “life’? in the same way. Life is the 
direct antithesis to death ; but a subjective characteristic is 
added, as Bengel suggests, to prepare the way for the fol- 
sowing description of enmity.—R.. ] 

t [It is easy to construct this inference: The mind of the 
flesh = death; because the mind of the flesh = enmity 
against God: therefore, enmitv acainst God = death.—R.] 


fact, that the antithesis is not man’s sensuous and 
spiritual nature in itself, but that oaet denotes 
human nature with the accessury idea of its sinful 
character. But to this it may be said, that the ques- 
tion is not the cogs in itself, but a godvywe tis 
oaoxdc; that is, a ocet morbidly excited and demon- 
ized by a selfish spirituality. [Comp. the Excursus 
in chap. vii. That chapter is a proof of this decla- 
ration, The fact is undoubted. Paul is but declar- 
ing the cause of the manifestation of enmity to God 
in the form of opposition to His law, the inability 
of the carnal man to be subject to it. The question 
of ability to believe is not under discussion, yet Pe. 
lagianism and legalism are obviously precluded by 
this statement.—R. | 

Ver. 8. And those who are in the flesh 
cannot please God [ot dé év caguni Ovteg 
GEO eQ~THL OV DUVAYTED. The Bh. V 
strengthens dé into so then, following Beza, Calvin, 
and others, who made it = oty. (So Hodge.) It 
is much better, with De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, to 
consider it metabatic. It continues the thought of 
the first clause of ver. 7. There seems to be no nee 
cessity for assuming a suppressed méy, as Alford 
does. On this account we render and instead of 
but.—R.] “Ovtes &v cagul = brteg nate ode 
za, but the expression here is stronger ; see above. 
The incapacity in ver. 8, then, follows from the in- 
capacity of ver. 7. It is said, in a mild way, that 
they are objects of the Divine displeasure, children 
of wrath. But the expression is significant, in that 
it destroys the notion of those who are legalists, and 
rely on the righteousness of their works, and who, 
although @yteg éy caoxt, fancy that’ they can merit 
the pleasure of God by their works and endeavors. 
For we must by no means lose sight of the fact, that 
the Apostle does not speak merely of the gross ser- 
vice of sin, but also of an observance of the law, 
which accepts the law as merely external, as yeauwo 
and oaef. [The connection renders obvious what 
is distinctly stated elsewhere, that this is no negative 
position, involving only negative results. The mind 
of the flesh is death.—R. | 


THIRD PARAGRAPH, VERS. 9-11. 


Ver. 9. But ye are not in the flesh, &, 
[iwetc dé, x72.  Aé is distinctive (Stuart).— 
If so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you, 
elmeg mvetua FEov oOlxet ev vmtv]. The 
antithesis. The more specific exhortation does not 
appear here, but in ver, 12. The «ize may be 
thus distinguished from <ye: it (= “ provided 
that”) generally expresses slight doubt, while ciys 
expresses rather an assurance in the sense of if in- 
deed. Yet the eizeo here must be understood as 
only purely conditional, in conformity with the an- 
tithesis by which the Apostle represents the stands 
point of the spiritual life of believers as purely fun» 
damental and ideal. With such a representation, 
the application to individuals can only take place 
with an <eizeg; likewise without positive doubt. 
Chrysostom and Olshausen take it as éedyjze@, 
quando quidem ; Tholuck and Meyer prefer the hor 
tatory construction, on account of the antithesis, 
[It seems most natural to account for the condi. 
tional form, by admitting “ an indirect incitement te 
self-examination” (Meyer), Ivetmo is without 
the article, yet it must mean the Holy Spirit ; hence 
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we claim this as its usual meaning throughout the 
passage. The use of zvetwart, seemingly in dis- 
tinction from zyvetuo, is not against this, since, in 
the first clause, the Spirit is represented as the ele- 
ment in which they live; in the second, as the in- 
dwelling power causing them to live in this element. 
—On otxet, comp. 1 Cor. iii, 16; vi. 17, 19; 
2 Tim. i, 14; John xiv. 23.—J/n you must not be 
weakened to among you.—R. ] 

Now if any man hath not, &. [<i dé tig 
mvetma Xovotov ovx Fyev. The antithesis 
is not very strong; dé may well be rendered now 
(E. V.). The unconditional negative Belongs to the 
verb (Alford). See Zeatual Note *.—R.] This an- 
tithetical declaration certainly expresses the possibil- 
ity, that what has been said has no reference to par- 
ticular individuals, and that here no half measures 
are of any avail. 

The Spirit of Christ. The question here is, 
belonging to Christ; hence, the Spirit of Christ. It 
is the Spirit of God as the Spirit of Christ, the Spirit 
of His righteousness of life as brought home to the 
inward life of believers. [There can be no reason- 
able doubt that it is identical with Spirit of God, 
above ; though the connection with “none of His” 
has occasioned the use of this particular phrase. 
The genitive is possessive, Spirit belonging to, or 
proceeding from, Christ. Comp. Phil. i. 19; Gal. 
iv. 6; 1 Peteri.i1. Notice the terms, “ Spirit of 
God,” ‘Spirit of Christ,” “Christ,” all applied to 
the Divine spiritual indwelling. Hence Bengel well 
says: Testimonium illustre de sancta Trinitate ejusque 
economia in corde fidelium. It must be admitted 
that such statements generally have reference to the 
economy of grace, but they form the basis for the 
doctrinal statements of the Church. This text is 
therefore a dictwm probans for the Western doctrine 
of the procession of the Holy Ghost from the Father 
and the Son ( filioque, Synod of Toledo, A. D. 589). 
This was the final contribution to the doctrinal state- 
ment of the Trinity. On its importance, &c., see 
Schaff, History of the Christian Church, iii., pp. 
688 f.; comp. Kahnis, Lehre vom Heiligen Geiste, 
Halle, 1847. Philippi has an excellent note in loco. 
On the relation of the Holy Spirit to Christ, comp. 
John xiv. 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7, 18, 14.—R.] 

[He is none of his, otto¢g otx Forty 
attouv.] The Apostle does not regard a merely 
external belonging to Christ as of any value. Where 
the Christianity of the inward life is extinct, there 
the Christianity of the whole man is extinct. Mey- 
er: ‘ Not those who are not Christians, but nominal 
Christians.” 

Ver. 10. But if Christ is in you [<i dé 
Xovortds éy twiy]. That is, as a principle of 
ife. [ 4é contrasts with the last verse. (Js is sub- 
stituted for be, to indicate the strong probability that 
this is the case.) Comp. John vi. 56; xv. 4; 2 Cor. 
xiii. 6; Gal. ii. 20; Eph. iii. 17; Col. i. 27; also 
Jobn xiv. 23, as justifying the remark of Bengel: 
Qui. Spiritum habet, Christum habet ; qui Christum 
habet, Deum habet. The mystical union of Christ 
and the believer has, as its underlying basis, the yet 
more mysterious unity of the Persons of the God- 
head.—R. | 

The body is dead [tO mwév cpa ve- 
“00” |. Explanations of vers. 10, 11:* 


1. Death and life in their strict sense. There- 


* [For fuller discussions, see Tholuck, Meyer, and De 
Wette in loco.—R.] 
i 
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fore the body lapsed to death (Augustine, Beza, 
Bengel [mortwum pro moriturum], Usteri, Rickert, 
and Fritzsche). [So Hodge, Alférd, Wordsworth. ] 
According to Meyer, the vexeog is proleptic: “ Ye 
have the following blessed results to enjoy : although 
the body is a prey to death because of sin, yet the 
spirit is life because of righteousness, But He who 
raised Christ will also raise your mortal bodies, be- 
cause the Spirit of Christ dwelleth in you.” [In 
favor of this view are: the natural sense of dead, 
the connection with ver. 11, and the subsequent 
course of thought; its not attaching an ethical 
meaning to body. Against it: the comprehensive 
meaning of death throughout this part of the Epistle, 
the necessity for a wide meaning in its antithesis 
Coy, as well as in Cwozroujoe: (ver. 11, not éyevget); 
also the use of o@ue in an implied ethical sense in 
ver. 13.—R. | 

2. The body is dead, slain by sin (Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Erasmus, Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusiug 
[Stuart], and others. [These, for the most part, 
take ver. 10 in a moral or spiritual sense. hig 
view is most objectionable, since it disturbs the har- 
mony of the two verses, takes omc in a strict ethi. 
cal sense, and gives to vexeoy (which seems to be 
chosen rather to avoid a direct antithesis to fw7) 
the widest possible meaning.—R. ] 

8. The misery of sin as bearing in itself the 
germ of death (De Wette, and others). [De Wette 
claims that the physical and ethical senses must be 
combined here, as in John v. 21 ff. This view is 
sufficiently correct if properly restricted, The phys- 
ical death of the body is to be viewed as a moral re- 
sult of the indwelling sin, but only because the body 
has not yet shared in the full results of redemption. 
—R. 

he all this does not furnish us with the defini- 
tion, thaé, on account of sin—that is, because of sin- 
fulness—we have to lead a divinely partial life from 
the principle of the Spirit, in which the body is de- 
clared to be dead in an ideal and dynamical respect 
(see chap. vi. 4). But thereby the spirit as life, and 
the principle of life, is concentrated still more in 
itself. [The objection to this view is, its confusion 
of human spirit and Divine Spirit, on which the 
whole interpretation rests.—R. | 

But the spirit is life [t6 0& mvetpa 
fon]. Meyer also holds, that here the spirit is not 
the Holy Spirit (as Chrysostom, Calvin, and others 
suppose), but the human spirit. Although the hu 
man spirit is here regarded as filled by the Holy 
Spirit, we must not include (with Philippi, following 
Theodoret and De Wette) the pneumatic nature of 
the regenerate, For, says Meyer, that must remain 
there, [The meaning is evidently that under III. B. 
in the Excursus above, p. 285.—R.] Zo, life; 
not merely living, but life which is thoroughly act. 
ual, life-giving, and life-supporting. [Whatever view 
be taken of dead, the change in the form here, from 
the adjective to the noun, warrants an extension of 
meaning; as indeed the word Cw itself, and its 
reference to the human spirit permeated by the 
Divine Spirit, demand.—R. ] 

Because of sin [dva duaetiay, on ae 
count of sin, as an indwelling principle. Not the 
special sins of the body, nor that the body is the 
special seat of sin; but, having shared in the results 
of sin, it has not yet shared in the results of re. 
demption. How and when it will, is afterwards 
stated.—R.] As this can only mean, to constitute 
a pure opposition to the sinful propensity cleaving te 
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the members, so can because of righteousness 
[Ova dexazoavvyy] only mean, to maintain and 
develop the righteousness of faith in the righteous- 
ness of life. According to Meyer, the justitia im- 
pulata is meant, as the foundation of the Cw. 
(The most of the elder expositors, together with 
Riickert, &c., favor the same view.) But then the 
duct would have to be construed with the genitive. 
The reference to the righteousness of life (Erasmus, 
Grotius, De Wette, Philippi [Hodge, Alford], and 
others) is opposed by Meyer in the words: “ Be- 
gause the righteousness of life can never be perfect, 
tt can never be the ground of the Cw, But the 
question is not the ground of the Cwy, but the great. 
er promotion of life, so that it may prove itself to 
be purer life, The concern is, to preserve spotless 
the white robe of bestowed righteousness, and, being 
clad in it, to strive for the crown of righteousness.” 
(Meyer holds, according to this, that the c&wagr. 
does not imply our own individual sin, and thus, too, 
that the dvx. does not imply our own “ righteous- 
ness.”) In harmony with the sense, many exposi- 
tors, particularly Calixtus, connect the justitia impu- 
tata with the inchoata.* 

Ver. 11. But if the Spirit [<i 08 to mvev- 
zea]. The Apostle here prepares his transition from 
his description of adoption, regarded as a partial 
spiritual life, to his description of the glory in which 
body and spirit shall be in perfect harmony, when 
the body shall be glorified into the perfect organ of 
the Spirit, Meyer thus construes the connection; 
“ After ver. 10, death still retains some power—that 
over the body; Paul now removes this.” 

Of him that raised up Jesus from the dead, 
&. [tot éysigavtocg “Inootyv é« vexoor, 
z«.4.|, The spiritual resurrection must be followed 
by the physical; it is a prophecy of the physical 
resurrection. For the author of the spiritual resur- 
rection is the Spirit of the wonder-working God, 
which has raised Christ, and elevated Him to the 
majesty of the glorified life. What the Spirit [now 
dwelling in you] has done to Him, in conformity 
with the connection of body and spirit, He will also 
do to His members (see Eph. i. 19 ff.), He has 
raised Jesus from the dead—that is, as the first-fruits 
of the resurrection. Therefore He 

Will quicken even your mortal bodies, 
&e. [Cwomorjoe, nai tae Svyta oOmata 
judy, «2.4. The use of the word Ovyta, mor- 
tai, immediately after vexgdy (ver. 10) seems to Jus- 
tify the reference of the latter to physical death; as, 
indeed, cujuata here opposes any ethical sense of 
that word in ver, 10. Since, however, the verb 
Cwozovsty is one of wide meaning, a large number 
of commentators (Calvin, Stuart, De Wette, Philippi, 
and others) refer this verse also to something which 
takes place even here, to be completed, indeed, at 
the time of actual resurrection. Against this is the 
zal, also, even, which is unnecessary, unless the 
reference be to something which has not yet taken 
place, and which seemed most unlikely to take place. 
The quickening of the body, as a tool of unright- 
eousness, has already begun. The objection of Stu- 
art, that then this would only mean to declare the 


* (Accepting Sue. as implanted righteousness, we para- 
hrase as follows: But if Christ be in you, (though) your 
ody indeed is dead (having in it the seeds of death, and 

about to die) on account of sin (whose effects are not yet 
totally removed), but your spirit (permeated by the Holy 
Spirit) is life (already and to be yet more truly so) on ac- 
count of righteousness (implanted in you by the Holy 
Spirit, in virtue of your union to Christ).—R.J 


bodily resurrection, a truth already wei! known, be. 
trays a want of appreciation of the importance 
attached to that truth by the Apostle. Furthermore, 
even admitting a secondary reference to a present 
moral quickening of the body, the primary referenee 
to the actual physical resurrection seems to be de 
manded by the experience of Christians, which cer 
tainly shows them that the last seat, both of the 
strength and the effects of sin, is in the body. hh 
does not revive; no spiritual power here renews it, 
It is mortal, yet even it shall share in the life-giving 
influence. The verb means more than raising from 
the dead indeed, but, as used here, the emphasis 
rests on this.—R.] 

[On account of his Spirit that dwelleth in 
you, dua to évorxoty avtods mvetwa ev 
uwiv. See Textual Note "|. We have decided 
above for the accusative, dva tO évorxovy, in 
opposition to the genitive. We do this for impor- 
tant reasons. The Spirit which dwells in believers 
prepares the resurrection-body ; but the resurrection 
is thereby only provided for. The resurrection itself 
is still to be the final deed of God. And this is the 
question here (see ver. 18), But it is a miraculous 
deed of God, which is not only occasioned, but also 
brought to pass, by the ‘presence of the Spirit of 
lite in believers, 

The change of terms is remarkable: Jesus and 
Christ. [Bengel: Appellatio Jest. spectat aa 
ipsum ; Curisti, refertur ad nos; true even to its 
eschatological reference (Meyer).—R. ] 

If, now, the. Cwozovnoaer also refers to the 
resurrection, the choice of the expression yet indi- 
cates, at the same time, the holiness of the cor- 
porealness by the operation of the resurrection- 
power of the Spirit, as this holiness constitutes the 
transition and interposition for the final miracle of 
the resurrection (see 2 Cor. v. 5). From the very 
nature of the case, the question here can be neither 
an ethical vivification alone, nor a physical one 
alone; but the idea of vivification comprises both 
these (according to Calvin, De Wette, Philippi, and 
others), Calvin: “Non de ultima resurrectione,* 
que momento fiet, habetur sermo, sed de continua 
spiritus operatione, que relingwias carnis paulatim 
mortificans celestem vitam in nobis instaurat.” But 
De Wette properly observes, against the notion that 
the spiritual power of resurrection alone can con- 
summate the process of renewal (in conformity with 
the reading dv& tov, &c.), that the Jewish opinion 
that the Holy Ghost quickens the dead (Shamoth 
Rabba, &c.) cannot prove any thing here. 


FourtH PARAGRAPH, VERS. 12-17. 


Ver. 12, Therefore, brethren [&oa od», 
adedpot. An inferential exhortation. In chap. 
vi, 12 a similar exhortation is found, but without 
adedgot. The first person naturally follows.—R. 
The ceo draws an inference from the necessity o 
leading the life in the Spirit in opposition to the life 
in the flesh, in hope of the reanimation of the body, 
Tholuck says, though not in the sense of the textual 
construction: “The Apostle allows himself to be 
led off from the train of thought commencing with 


* As Alford suggests: non solum de ultima resurrece 
tione, would be more correct. For a very full discussion, 
both of the textual variations and the exegetical opinions, 
see Meyer in loco. He defen is the exclusive reference te 
the resurrection of the body.—R.] 
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vers 10 and 11, by the necessity of an exhortation, 
and afterwards returns from another point to the 
eschatological expression.” 

We are debtors, not to the flesh [ogevé- 
ta éouév ov tH Gagzi. The negative applies 
to the succeeding clause as well, The antithesis is 
obvious. 2aoé has the article here, where it is 
personified, but not in the next clause, where it cor- 
responds with the use made of it in vers. 4 and 5. 
—R.] According to Meyer, the Apostle has sup- 
pressed his antithesis in consequence of the viva- 
cious movement of his language. But he was pre- 
yented by something else—namely, a desive to guard 
against misunderstanding, as if Christians had no 
duties in reference to their flesh or their physical 
life (comp. Eph. v. 29). [So Chrysostom; see Al- 
ford in loco.—R.| Therefore he defines his propo- 
sition more specifically: not to live after the flesh 
[tot xara ocoxea Cav]; that is, not to live 
according to the principle of carnal desires, or of 
external motives at all. The genitive tov is suffi- 
ciently explained as designation of the infinitive of 
result. (Fritzsche takes another view; see Meyer.)* 
The antithesis, after the Spirit, follows indirectly in 
ver. 13. 

Ver. 18. We shall die [pédiete ax0%17- 
oxevy]. Strictly, then ye shall go continually to 
death, or, toward death (wéAdere). Meyer under- 
stands this to mean here only eternal death. This 
is contrary to Philippi, who properly retains the gen- 
eral idea of death.t According to Riickert, this 
declaration would exclude the resurrection. But 
the Apostle takes cognizance not only of the differ- 
ence between the first and second resurrection (1 
Cor. xv. 23), but also of a resurrection which begins 
immediately after death (2 Cor. v. 1); and pure life 
is in antithesis to a final resurrection to judgment. 
The explanation of Ccumenius, tov addvatoy 
Sdvatoy éy tH yeévyy, precludes neither the resur- 
rection on the one hand, nor, on the other, a con- 
stant connection of physical and psychical corrup- 
tion with ethical corruption. 

But if ye through the Spirit [<i dé mvev- 
poate. Ilvetpmorte here is undoubtedly not sub- 
jective, but the Holy Spirit (comp. ver. 14). An 
instrumental dative—R.] By means of the life of 
the Spirit (by virtue of the Holy Spirit, says Meyer). 
Therefore the Apostle says, the deeds of the body 
should be mortified, not by bodily exercise, restraint, 
and penance, but by the power of the life of the 
Spirit. 

The deeds [tds wzodfevc]. The strata- 
gems, Machinations (Luke xxiii. 51; Col. iii. 9). 
These consist in the predominance of illegal im- 
pulses as irresistible necessities, as proofs of liberty, 
as the poetry of life, &. The word occurs in the 
later Greek writers in the meaning of cunning de- 
signs, especially in relation to sins of lust (see Tho- 
luck).t Yet the general treatment in the present 


* (Stuart follows Winer, p. 306, in governing the geni- 
tive by dpeAdrax (80 Fritzsche). This is harsh, and most 
commentators take the genitive as that of design or result, 
according to a very common usage.—R.] 

+ [The most comprehensive idea of death seems to be 
demanded by the context. Granting that the antithesis is 
{w7 (ver. 10), the present and spiritual reference is still re- 
quired. Ver. 6 forms the best guide to the meaning of the 
terms here (so Tholuck).—R.] } 

$ [The New Testament uses the word generally in ma- 
lam partem; and so here, whether in a more or less re- 
stricted sense. It does not refer to the definite acts so 
strictly as épya, but includes the general conduct, &c. (Phi- 
liz pi) —R.] 
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ag requires a general interpretation of the 
word. 

[Of the body, tot gupatoc. See Textuat 
Note**.| The expression ovjuatog has been very 
strange to many; therefore Codd. D. E. F. G., and 
the Vulgate, read oaexoc. To oGwa tig anag- 
tiac, chap, vi. 6, cannot be cited in favor of the ex- 
pression, since the question here is a real body, but 
not there. Yet Meyer correctly asserts, contrary to 
Stirm, that Paul remained true to his customary use 
of language. The body has its autonomous desires, 
which express themselves faithfully in the normal 
life of man, and willingly subordinate themselves to 
the dominion of the Spirit. In the sinful man, who 
is not converted, these express themselves as impe- 
rious commands. In the believer, on the contrary, 
from whom the law in the members is removed, they 
can morbidly express themselves still, though in only 
deceptive forms, and so far as the body, which should 
be the organ of the spirit, is autonomous in un- 
guarded moments. But its moafec are then mo- 
tions of the oceé, which appear as mockec of the 
body, because the body has its physiological rights. 
[Thus we avoid giving an ethical sense to body. If 
the bad sense of deeds be emphasized, then the ethi- 
cal force is found there. We must avoid, on the 
other hand, taking the phrase, ‘‘ deeds of the body,” 
as metonyme for sinful, carnal deeds (Stuart, Hodge) ; 
for there must be a reason for the choice of this 
word. Alford, following De Wette, explains it: 
“‘ — q7g oagxoc, but here concrete, to give more 
vivid reality.”—R. | 

Oavatotte [comp. chap. vii. 4, and the 
stronger expression, vexowoate, Col. iii. 5; Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 68, 64.—R.] Jortify can only mean: 
exhaust and abnegate to the very root. Wicked 
practises, as roots of sin, are included. 

Ye shall live [Cyoeo9<¢. Alford: “not 
péliete Cy; this life being no natural consequence 
of a course of mortifying the deeds of the body, 
but the gift of God through Christ; and coming, 
therefore, in the form of an assurance, ‘ye shall 
live, from Christ’s Apostle.”—R.] In the higher, 
and even highest sense. 

Ver. 14. For as many as are led by the 
Spirit of God [o001 yao mretiuaty Geod 
&yovtav. Comp. Gal. v.18. Lange’s Comm., p. 
18% Lo introduces the reason why they shall 
live, implying, at the same time, that such mortifica- 
tion was the result of the Spirit’s influence, as is ex- 
pressed in ver. 18. Hence zrvevwa, in the former 
case, must refer to the Spirit of God. That this 
leading means a continued and special influence of 
the Divine Spirit, is obvious. —R.] The Spirit of 
God is not identical with the Spirit in ver. 13 (Mey- 
er); but it is Christian spiritual life, to Le led by the 
Spirit of God. The passive form expresses its com- 
plete dominion, without at the same time denying 
the voluntary being led on the part of the human 
will. 

They are sons of God [oitov viol tac 
Got. See Textual Note'*. The reading adopted 
here places the emphasis on ot'tov, these, and 
none other, but gives a secondary emphasis to viod ; 
comp. Gal. iii. 7. Philippi finds no essential differ- 
ence between viot and téxva Seo, except that, in 
the former, the idea of maturity is more prominent, 
Hence Christ is called vid, never téxvor Yeot. (So 
Alford.) On the significance of the phrase, see 
Doetr. Note ®, and the Hxeg. Notes on vers. 15, 16, 
—R.] Sons, in the real sense, in contrast with the 
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symbolical children of God of the old theocracy. 
It is those, and those alone, who bear in themselves 
the mark that the Spirit of God leads them. On 
the other hand, the merely symbolical adoption by 
God under the law is strictly a bondage, accordng to 
ver. 15. Comp. Gal. v. 18. 

Ver. 15. Floor ye did not receive the spirit 
of bondage [ol yao tlafete mvet um dov- 
dciog. An appeal to Christian consciousness, to 
confirm (yao) his statement, The verb is aorist, 
referring to a definite time (when they became Chris- 
tians).—R.] Meyer translates: ‘‘ A spirit of bond- 
age, adoption.” We hold that the definitions are 
sufficiently united by the exclusive antithesis. What 
must we understand by the expression, spirit of 
bondage? Tholuck: “The negative form of this 
clause caused the earlier expositors great difficulty, 
since the question is not a communication of the 
spirit in the Old Testament, and since the spirit 
there imparted, so far as it was a spirit of bondage, 
could not be derived from God; and finally, as the 
zvetima, which, in consequence of the antithesis of 
mvetua viodeovac, must be viewed as the Holy 
Spirit, could produce the spirit of bondage.” Ex- 
planations : 

1, Augustine incidentally: The devil is the au- 
thor of the slavish spirit (Heb. ii, 14, 15), Luther: 
The spirit of Cain in opposition to Abel’s spirit of 
grace (Fritzsche : malus demon, &c.). 

2. Chrysostom, Tbheodoret, and Gicumenius; The 
gift of the law itself, as mvevwatvxy, according to 
chap. vii. 14. Likewise Augustine, elsewhere; The 
spirit of the external gift of the law: idem spiritus 
in tabulis lapideis in timore, in tabulis cordis in 
dilectione. 

3. Most of the later expositors; The same Holy 
Spirit is described in His twofold operation ; here, 
as far as He exercises His penal office (John xvi. 8). 
In that case, the operation of the mere adtritio not 
designed by the Spirit is made prominent, 

4, Grotius, Philippi, and others: zy. is in both 
cases a subjective spiritual disposition. [Philippi 
defends this view very ably. Stuart: a servile 
spirit ; a filial spirit, Alford admits also the subjec- 
tive sense. De Wette remarks, that the objective 
source is indicated in the verb “ received.”—R, 

5. Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck: zyv. dova. 
denotes what the received filial spirit is not, Like- 
wise Monachus, in the seventh century. Therefore 
the spirit of bondage is regarded as a hypothetical 
antithesis. This is undoubtedly correct, in a meas- 
ure, so far as the Spirit which they have received 
can be regarded only as a Spirit of adoption; but a 
spirit of bondage would be really a perverse spirit. 
[It should be remarked, that all views which give 
mvetuc a Subjective meaning, must either take it in 
the first case as = disposition, and, in the second, 
= the human spirit as influenced by the Holy Spirit, 
thus having no exact correspondence; or, assume a 
hypothetical antithesis in the first case. It may be 
added, that it is difficult to account for the use of 
the word “receive” (especially the definite aorist), 
if these views be accepted, since the servile spirit 
was the natural spirit. We are thus driven to the 
interpretation, that mv<twoa means the same spirit 
in both cases, defined first negatively, then positive- 
ly. The probability of a reference to the Holy Spirit 
is very great in that case.—R.] 

But yet the Apostle intimates that Judaism has 
made of the Old Testament a spirit (a spirit-like, 
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tempt to make such @ perverse spirit of the New 
Testament. This intimation is brought out promi- 
nently by the waduy ets gofov, which denotes 
a fact, At Sinai the Jews made of the law a law 
zig péfoy in the bad sense (Exod. xx. 19, &c.). On 
the other hand, the repetition of the éafite favors 
the view given above: ye have not received a 
spirit of bondage, because that would be a contrac 
diction. 

Again to fear. This denotes the bound: wick- 
ed fear of slavish legalism. [De Wette, Meyer, Phi. 
lippi, jom wadvy with elg pofoy as = in order 
again to fear, The zodvy may imply that the con- 
dition under Judaism was one of fear, but it does 
not follow that the Roman Christians were mainly 
Jewish (Philippi), for this fear is a result of all un- 
christian religiousness, The zed points to thei: 
previous condition in all cases.—R. ] 

But ye received the Spirit of adop« 
tion [adlia @lapete mvet ua viodeolac. 
Meyer finds in the repetition of éAaPete mvev- 
wo something solemn. The force of the genitive 
must be determined largely by the meaning of 
aveduc. Meyer: A spirit which is the ruling prin- 
ciple in the condition of adoption. Philippi, argu- 
ing, from Gal. iv. 5, 6, that adoption precedes the 
impartation of the Holy Spirit, finds another rea- 
son for the subjective sense of spirit; but the 
adoption may be taken, not as the act, but the 
state, which is more accordant with the context, 
since év @, wherein, refers to a state or element of 
life. Out of this comes the subjective feeling, the 
cry, Abba, Father. The genitive then points to an 
effect as in bondage, which also has a descriptive 
clause appended.—R.. ] : 

De Wette: “vio9<cta, strictly, adoption instead 
of a child; which meaning can be so urged, that 
they who were by nature the children of wrath (Eph. 
ii. 3), have been adopted, or appointed (Eph. i. 15), 
the children of God (Fritzsche, Meyer, and Olshau- 
sen). The same commentator says: ‘‘ But it is a 
question whether—as even in the Old Testament 
(Deut. xxxii. 6), and in the New Testament (John i, 
12; 1 John iii. 9; 2 Peter i. 4), and also in Paul, 
agreeably to the new creation (Gal. vi. 15), the idea 
of transformation into children of God occurs— 
there is not, consequently, in viod. rather the idea 
of sonship, of the real relation of children to the 
father (Luther, Usteri, &c.), than of adoption 
(Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck). The expression, 
rvetuc vio%., and the use made of the word in ver. 
28, harmonizes better with this view.” Tholuck, 
on the contrary, appeals to Eph. v. 1; Rom. ix. 4; 
to the designation of the adopted child by vids 
Getog (vids cigmotntos); and to the adoptio filio- 
rum of the Vulgate. But Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and other Greek expositors, on the other hand, have 
taken the word also in the sense of vidtyc. It is 
easy to see that the Apostle chose the expression in 
order to distinguish the children of faith, as adopted 
through grace, from the vidg Yves. But he had the 
further reason of not wishing to press the idea: for 
then he could not have said, with reference to the 
Hebrew law of inheritance, ‘‘ And if children, then 
heirs.” Likewise, the new birth by Christ and His 
Spirit denotes real vioé. [The actual sonship haa 
already been mentioned in ver. 14, It seems more 
natural, then, to take this expression in the confirma 
tory verse in its literal sense, adoption, as implying 
the method of their becoming sors; the more so, ag 


eomplete system) of bondage, and that it might at-| an appeal is made to the experience of the readers, 
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which experience would revert to the time when 
they passed out of one state into the other.—R. ] 

Wherein we cry (1 Cor. ii.3) [év 6 xod- 
Couey. The E, V., whereby, is not exact. Hodge: 
“which enables us to- address God as our Father.” 
Such an instrumental sense of the preposition is 
very doubtful. The first person is here used, proba- 
bly from the deep feeling of fellowship which the 
thought awakens.—R.] The éy here designates 
the Spirit as the principle [element] of life, which 
has the full zagéyjota as its result (Heb. x. 19-23). 
Keats, loud praying ; the voluntary, childlike ex- 
clamation. “Chrysostom raises the deubt, that, 
even in the Old Testament, God is called the Father 
of Israel; and he replies to it, by saying that the 
Jews did not use this term in their prayers; or, if 
they did, it was only é olxetecg dvavotac, and not 
NO mvEiuatingns evegyetas nvotwevor. Yet God 
certainly has the name of Father in the Old Testa- 
ment, only in the same incomplete sense as the peo- 
ple the name of son—namely, as founder and pro- 
tector of the people (Jer. iii. 4, 19, and elsewhere), 
and always in reference to the community, and not 
to the relation of the individual;” Tholuck. In 
the Apocrypha, He is first addressed thus by indi- 
viduals (Book of Wisdom xiv. 3; Sirach xxiii, 1; 
li, 14). But we must not overlook the fact that, 
even in the Old Testament, the centre of the filial 
relation is the Messiah (2 Sam. vii.; Ps. ii; Isa. 
ix.); and that, consequently, from the perfect New 
Testament centre of the relation of the Father to 
Christ, all vioGeota extends. 

Abba, Father. “4ffa [NSN], the Syriac 
name for father (Gal. iv. 6; Mark xiv. 36). Why is 
_the watyo added? Explanations: 

1. The usual view (Rickert, Reiche, K6llner, 
‘ke ) is, the zat7o helps to explain the Syriac Abba. 
‘So Hodge: “ Paul chose to call God his Father, in 
ais own familiar tongue. Having used the one word, 
however, the Greek, of course, becaine necessary for 
those to whom he was writing.” But Paul does not 
clways deem it necessary thus to translate (comp. 
{ Cor. xvi. 22); and in the three cases where this 
phrase occurs, the usual mark of interpretation 
\zout %otv) is wanting.—R.] 

2. The repetition of the name is an expression 
f childlike fondness (Chrysostom, Theodore of 
dfopsvestia, and Grotius [ Alford] ). 

8. An expression of God’s fatherhood for Jews 
and Gentiles (Augustine, Anselm, Calvin, Estius, and 
ethers). 

4, The name “ Abba” has passed from Jewish 
into Christian prayer, and has received, through 
Christ himself, the consecration of a special sanctity. 
Therefore the Greek-speaking Christians retained the 
word as a proper noun, and added thereto the 
motno as an appellative, so that the Abba, Father, 
remained in force; Meyer. [So De Wette, Philippi, 
Lightfoot; comp. Lange’s Comm. Galatians, p. 98. 
——R.] This would be, in reality, a duplication arising 
from a misconception. Tholuck unites with Luther, 
in favor of Chrysostom’s view. Luther: ‘It is the 
calling to, just as a young child lisps to its father in 
simple, childlike confidence.” If it be necessary to 
refer to the passage in Mark, the zaryo there un- 
floubtedly serves as an explanation. It is without 
any admixture of misconception that a liturgical use 
{as Hallelujah, Hosanna, Amen) has been made of 
this passage, because, in the most significant manner, 
there is in one salutation an invocation of the Father 
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of Christ and the Father of Christians, the Fathes 
of the believers of the Old Testament and the New, 
the Father of Jews and Gentiles, and thus of the 
Father of all believers in all nations. 

Ver. 16. The Spirit itself [atco to mved 
wa. The parallel passage, Gal. iv. 6, is concl isive 
in favor of a reference to the Holy Spirit, even if the 
context did not demand it.—R.] Avro. Not tha 
same (Erasmus, Luther), but the Spirit itself (Vul- 
gate: ipse spiritus ; Beza: ipse ille spiritus). We 
cry in the spirit, and the Spirit itself beareth us wit. 
ness. 

Beareth witness with [or to] our spirit 
[Guupmagtvgst TH mMvEvMaTL Huo]. Tt 
may be asked whether cuuwaetuget is to be 
taken in the sense of the strengthened, uncom- 
pounded word: He bears witness to our spirit, ag 
the Vulgate, Luther, Grotius, Koppe, De Wette 
[Alford], and many other expositors hold; or, 
whether it should read: He bears witness with our 
self-consciousness; I am God’s child. Meyer holds 
this opinion, insisting upon the ovy here, as every- 
where (chap. ii. 15; ix. 1). But the latter view 
would give rise to the question, To whom do both 
bear witness? And thus there would follow the 
conclusion : even self-consciousness bears witness to 
self-consciousness.* This view is hardly tenable. 
Chrysostom distinguishes as the two witnesses, the 
Holy Spirit and the grace given to us; and Herveus, 
Calvin, Tholuck, and others, take the same position. 
Pareus even applies the legal maxim, ‘“‘ out of the 
mouth of two witnesses.” ‘ According to this old 
Protestant interpretation, the witness of our own 
spirit consists in the communication of the declara- 
tion of Divine pardon to the believing subject; but 
the witness of the Holy Spirit is regarded as a two- 
fold one. On the one hand, it consists in the gen- 
eral witness by the Scriptures and the sacraments, 
and then in the applicatio and obsignatio produced 
by the Holy Spirit, while the declarations of the 
obsignatio fideliwm are applied here.” 

Yet it seems clear from the antithesis, the Holy 
Spirit and our spirit, that the Holy Spirit should be 
regarded as the testifying part, but that our spirit, 
on the other hand, should be regarded as the part 
which is testified to. For the witness of our spirit 
has, as a special witness, no value beside that of the 
Holy Spirit (see Tholuck, p. 416, 417). And yet the 
question ever arises, To whom is the witness made ? 
We hold that the expression owavtidapPoverou 
(ver. 26) is an illustrative parallel, and must give 
importance to the consideration that there the ex 
planatory word tzevertuyyaves is added. But we 
thereby approach nearer the explanation, that the 
ovy in both cases has the meaning of a strengthened 
simple word. But it yet remains for us to conclude 
concerning a twofold function of the same Holy 
Spirit in the life of the soul. He operates in the 
filial life of the soul of believers as an impulse to 


* [Dr. Lange does not seem to determine definitely in 
favor of either view. But his objection here is based on the 
assumption that our spirit is = self-consciousness. Is 
there not in Christians, during this time of witness-bearing, 
such a division still remaining, as to Ups 4 the interpreta- 
tion which accepts a twofold witness? The witness is to 
the man as self-conscious, needing such testimony and 
borne both Lis the Holy Spirit, and the renewed nature, 
over against the remaining sinful nature. With our view 
of ver. 15, it is necessary that a new witness of this kind be 
introduced here. Philippi accepts the twofold witnessing 
here, claiming, however, that the other sense is possible 
only im case the reference in ver. 15 be to a filial spirit 
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prayer, hut He also operates as the sealing witness 
of adoption. And thus He hastens in advance of 
our consciousness of faith with groanings which can- 
not be uttered (ver. 26). The ovr, though it be not 
a mere simple prefix, does not always signify the 
equality of two different parts in one function. 
Sometimes it denotes the effect (oweym, ouve- 
Yeoicw), and sometimes the conjoint conclusion of 
ths act specified in the verb with a kindred fact 
ovvinur). This is the case here. 

It is important that the earlier theologians re- 
garded this passage as a proof of the certitudo gra- 
tie, in opposition to the Catholic doctrine. Meyer 
very properly refers to the fact, that it is a witness 
against all pantheistic confusion of the Divine Spirit 
with that of man. It testifies to the living unity of 
both.* Melanchthon correctly observes against fa- 
natics, that “the efficacy of the Spirit enters into 
the believer pralucente voce evangelti.” 

[That we are children of God, dre éowiv 
céixva Meov. The purport of the testimony. 
Alford: “not vtoé, because the testimony respects 
the very ground and central point of sonship, like- 
ness to and desire for God.’—R.] The word téxva 
emphasizes the heartiness of the filial feeling. 

Ver. 17. And if children, also heirs [<t dé 
cinvo, xab xAnoovomor)|. We must supply 
éouev both times. The being heirs arises from the 
very idea and right of a child (Gal. iv. 7).+ 

Heirs of God [xdyooveuor wiv Heot]. 
The inheritance is the kingdom of glory, God, as 
the eternally living One, is like the earthly testator, 
in that He gives His children every thing for an in- 
heritance ; but He gives them himself as the treas- 
ure of all treasures, He will be their inheritance, 
as they are to be His inheritance—a relation prefig- 
ured already in the Old Testament (Exod, xix. 5: 
Israel the peculiar treasure of God. Num. xviii, 20: 
Jehovah is the inheritance of the Levites, as they 
are His inheritance, clerws). As He himself will be 
all in all, so shall His children receive with Him, in 
His Son, every thing for an inheritance (1 Cor, ili. 
21 ff). In Luke xv, 12 the inheritance, in another 
sense, is spoken of. [Including in this the highest 
idea of eternal life, the declaration of the Apostle 
(ver. 13): ye shall live, is abundantly proven.—R. | 

And joint-heirs with Christ [ouvxiye@0- 
vouov dé Xovotot]. Conformably to the vio- 
Secic, the viot are in the most intimate fellowship 
with the vids, to which the common inheritance cor- 
responds; Gal. iv. 7. The second designation char- 
acterizes the Divine inheritance of believers in its 
majesty, its infinite extent, and its nature, as the 
kingdom of perfect love in the glorified world. The 
view urged by Fritzsche, Meyer, and Tholuck, that 
here Paul does not have in mind the Hebrew, but 
the Roman right of inheritance (with reference to 
adopted children), Philippi correctly terms “ an un- 
theocratic reference to the Roman right of inherit- 
ance.” ¢ 


* (On the witness of the Spirit, see Doctr. Note 18, and 
the works referred to in the list of Homiletical Literature 
on this section.—R.] 

t {In Galatians, polemic Newey: occasions a fuller and 
somewhat modified statement of this idea; see Lange’s 
Comm. in loco.—R.] 

+ [The Jewish law gave a double portion to the eldest 
son; the Roman law made all children (adopted ones also) 
equal. (So the Attic law.) The point of this controversy 
about the reference to Jewish or Roman law of inheritance, 
is, that the former RD hcea believers as heritors, sharing 
through the grace of Christ, the chief Heir, the latter, in 
{n virtue of their sonship, Philippi calls the latter “ pro- 
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If so be that we suffer with him [ei zee 
cuvymeéoyvouwerv. On the particle, see ver. 9 
Here, as there, it implies a slight admonition, since 
it introduces a condition sine gud non. The order, 
not the reason, of obtaining full salvation,, is set 
forth (Calvin)—R.] Suffer with Christ—for Him, 
His gospel, His witness (1 Peter iv. 13; 2 Cor. v. 
5; Phil. iii, 10; Col.i 24;* 2 Tim. ii. 11), Suf 
fering with Christ has the promise of being glorifted 
with Him. Meyer says, strangely, that ‘‘ Olshausen 
(comp. also Philippi) intermixes something totally 
wrong: ‘Share in the conflict with sin in ourselves 
and in the world.” Just this is the very nerve of 
the suffering with Christ. 

[That we may be also glorified with him, 
iva nat cuvd0EacGauev.| As Meyer prop- 
erly says, against Tholuck, the wo is not dependent 
on “‘joint-heirs,” but on “suffer with Him.” [This 
view is now given up by Tholuck, who correctly 
adds, however: “ Z’hat does not describe the sub- 
jective, but the objective, divine design. (So Al- 
ford),—R.] On the relations of the right of inherit- 
ance in Rome, and other nations, see Tholuck, p. 419 
[and the note on “joint-heirs” |. We must here 
hold to this much, at least, of the idea of adoption + 
that the joint-heirs with Christ become heirs of God 
through Christ, in and with Him as the truly Uni- 
versal Heir. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The correct understanding of this eighth chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans depends essentially 
on the following conditions; (1.) It must be regard- 
ed in connection with the whole section beginning 
with chap. v. 12; (2.) The antithesis in this chapter 
must be perceived. The fundamental thought is in- 
dicated in the superscriptions: Sin and the life of 
Christ, as opposite principles of life in the world, 
The foundation is given in chap, v. 12-21. The 
abrogation of the old principle in its two fundamen- 
tal forms: Service of sin, service of the law; chap. 
vi. 1 to vii. 6. The transition from the old to the 
new nature; the inwardness of the law; chap. vii. 
7-25. With chap. viii. there appears the new life 
of believers in Christ, and of Christ in believers, 
This new life itself constitutes again an antithesis, 
It is: a, An exclusively spiritual standpoint, in op. 
position to the flesh, and contemplates the extirpa. 
tion of the old, sinful motions; 6. A standpoint of 
renewal—whose object is the resurrection and the 
glorification of the world— proceeding from the 
Spirit, and embracing the flesh and the whole cre- 
ated world. 

2. The Spirit of Christ’s life being communicated 
to believers, it becomes to them a law of the Spirit 
for the new life. The law of the Spirit is a potency 
which extends further than the spirit of the law; 
much less is it a nova lex in the sense of the Catho- 


fane, far-fetched, incongruous.” Meyer and Tholuck think 
it appropriate in an Epistle to the Romans, and say that 
the only legal basis for the illustration is the Roman law. 
On the other hand, the genitive Xpicrod, where the dative 
might properly be used, may be urged in favor of the other 
view. In any case, the right of the adopted children ig 
through the mediation of Christ. The context points to 
fellowship with him, so that heirship in him is an appro» 
priate thought. Schmoller (Gulatians, p. 98) deems the 
whole controversy pedantic.—R.] 

* [In Col, i. 24, such sufferings are termed ‘the afflio- 
tions of Christ ;” so intimate is the fellowship of Christ an@ 
his body, the Church. See also Heb, ii, 10.—R.] 


CHAPTER VIII. 1-17. 
—_—_—_————__ —-O__ 


lic dogmatics. Life in the entire spiritual view and 
experience of Christ’s life constitutes a universal 
principle of life, which becomes the rule for every 
more general relation of life, and an éytod7 of the 
living Divine will for every individual situation. 

8. On ver. 3, see the Hxeg. Notes. It is totally 
foreign to the context to give this passage a special 
application to the propitiation for the guilt of sin 
{rE the discussions on the subject, gee Tholuck). 

Those who thus do, are careful to defend their po- 
sition against antinomianism; but, practically, the 
danger from a too exclusive application of all possi- 
ble passages to justification, lies in anosher direction, 
viz., that of legal efforts after holiness. The con- 
nection between pardon and holiness is thus ob- 
scured ; the believer fails to see Christ as his life- 
giving Saviour; the law is again sought; ‘the spirit 
of bondage” returns, and the conflict of chap. vii. 
14-25 is all too common. Whatever may be the 
logical and theological antithesis, the Christian pas- 
tor finds this to be the practical effect.—R.]—It is 
likewise a disregard of the definite expression to 
overlook the real meaning of the 6uoiwua. Be- 
cause Christ appeared in the truth and rea/ity of the 
oot, He also appeared, according to the universal 
human view, in the likeness of sinful flesh. The 
Apostle expresses exactly the same thought in the 
words, 7 Onowpaty avGeumuy yevouevoe; Phil. 
ii. 7. The reality of His human nature resulted in 
the likeness of His appearance and suffering life to 
the picture presented by the life of men. Baur’s 
spiritualistically gross misconception of this declara- 
tion (Phil. ii.) makes a sort of Gnosticism out of it ; 
the realistic obscuration of the term, on the other 
hand, allows Christ himself to have assumed sinful 
flesh. The simple thought is too grand for both 
these stunting and mutilating tendencies. God has 
unmasked and judged sin in the flesh, and con- 
demned it to be cast out asa foreign element, a ruin- 
ous pseudo-plasma in the flesh, by Christ’s assuming 
a pure and consecrated ceégé, and by His keeping 
His white robe spotless on the whole filthy road of 
His pilgrimage, and maintaining its holiness until it 
was illuminated in glorified splendor. Thus the 
question, whether Christ assumed human nature in 
its paradisiacal state before the fall, or the fallen na- 
ture of Adam, is a thoroughly incorrect one, for it 
rests on a misconception of biblical facts. Christ 
assumed neither the unfallen nor the fallen human 
nature, but the nature raised from the fall and made 
holy. See the Bible- Work on John i. 14. 

4, On the connection of the doctrine of the obe- 
dientia activa to ver. 8, see Tholuck, p. 395. 

5. On ver. 4. The righteousness of Christ should 
be realized also in believers, from the principle of 
the righteousness of faith to the righteousness of 
life. See the Hxe7, Notes. ; 

6. The antithesis, walking in the flesh and walk- 
ing in the Spirit, separates into these elements: 
a, Being or living in the flesh; being or living in 
the Spirit; 6. The seeking of the flesh as enmity 
against God; the seeking of the Spirit as enlivened 
and impelled by the Spirit of God; c¢. The end— 
on one side, death; on the other, life and peace. 

7, Those who live in the flesh cannot please God. 
Those imagine that they please God who, following 
the letter of the law, lead an analytically divided, 
fent, and fragmentary life, or a false life in outward 
observances. But God is one; His Spirit is one; 
His law, as the principle of life, is one; and salva- 
tion lies in the dynamical synthesis of life from 
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See Mark xii 





a shedding abroad of the Spirit. 
382 ff, 

8. The real, fundamental thought of this section 
appears in ver. 10. See the Hxeg. Notes. The body 
is dead by the necessarily positive standpoint of 
Christian life in the Spirit, and it is dead in its pre 
pensity to sin and death, in order that it may be 
raised from its state to a new life, and inherit the 
resurrection (1 Cor. ix. 27; 2 Cor. iv. 14; Eph. ii 
5; Col. ii. 12; Phil, iii, 11), Also John vi, anc 
the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, belong here 
The effecting of the future resurrection by the re. 
newal of the inner life, is questioned by Meyer, 
against De Wette and Philippi, for he does not place 
a correct estimate on the real relations of the king. 
dom of God (p. 246). On pneumatic corporeity, se+ 
Tholuck, pp. 485, 486. 

9. On ver. 18, By the Spirit, and not by the 
scourge [mit dem Geist, nicht mit der Geissel], 
should the deeds of the body be mortified. See 
the Hxeg. Notes. 

10. Ou the difference between the symbolical ane 
real children of God, see the Hxeg. Notes on ver 14 
On viot Gov, see Tholuck, p. 409.—That the vio- 
$<oia, in the Apostle’s sense, can be adoption only 
in form and mode, and not in its essence and sub- 
stanee, arises from the fact that believers, as the 
children of God, have the Spirit of God and of 
Christ ; that they pray in filial confidence; and that 
they are destined to be heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ. [In interpreting the phrase, “sons of 
God,” two errors must be guarded against: (¢.) lim. 
iting it to something like this: the objects of God’s 
favor; (6.) extending it so as to obliterate any 
real distinction between the Son and the adopted 
children. The latter may occur, either through a 
denial of the specific and eternal Sonship of Christ, 
or through some too spiritualistic view of the work 
of Redemption, which makes the children of God 
in essence and substance children. Pantheistic fan- 
cies follow the same tendency. Between these two 
lies the true definition. A Christian, as a son of 
God, is new-born of the Spirit of God; hence, has 
a likeness to God in character, is the object of God’s 
special love, and entitled to special privilege and 
dignity. Yet even this is not all. The term is not 
merely figurative, as this passage shows, save as all 
language about our relations to God is figurative. 
The relation is real—grounded on, yet differing 
from, the relation of the Eternal Son. Only those 
in Him are “sons,” They are “sons” in such a 
sense as to become partakers of the Divine nature 
(1 Peter i. 23). A further definition is now impos- 
sible, “ Now are we sons of God; but it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be” (1 John iii. 3). The 
fact remains established; the manifestation of its 
full significance is to come; ver. 19.—R.] 

11. The dogmatic spirit of the Middle Ages made 
of Christianity a religion zadw «ig gofor. Rome 
in particular did this, in spite of these words to the 
Romans, in ver. 15, Even the Old Testament and 
its law aimed at a higher fear of God, as the begin. 
ning of wisdom. See Ps. i. and Ps. xix. on com- 
munion with the Jaw of. God. 

12. On the vioGecia, and its origin in the Old 
Testament, see the Hxeg. Notes. 

13. In relation to adoption, the Spirit is our wet 
ness ; in relation to future glory, it is our pledge, 
[On the witness of the Spirit. This consists in tha 
gracious fruits and effects wrought in us by the Holy 
Spirit. “His whole inward and outward efficacy 
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must be taken together; for instance, His comfort, 
His incitement to prayer, His censure of sin, His 
-mpulse to works of love, to witness before the 
world,” &c, (Olshausen). Yet filial feelings of those 
happy moments when we are conscious that we live 
by the Spirit, love God and goodness, desire and de- 
light in pleasing God, must not be excluded ; since, 
whether the witness be ¢o or with our spirits, such 
results may be expected. Because enthusiasm has 
pushed this matter to an extreme at times, the assur- 
ance of salvation is not to be deemed unattainable, 
nor filial emotions toward God checked by the sneer 
about fanaticism. ‘That the world deny any such 
testimony in the hearts of believers, and that they 
look on it with scorn and treat it with derision, 
proves only that they are unacquainted with it; not 
that it is an illusion. It was a sensible and true re- 
mark of the French philosopher Hemsterhuys, in re- 
gard to certain sensations which he was discussing : 
“Those who are so unhappy as never to have had 
such sensations, either through weakness of the nat- 
ural organ, or because they have never cultivated 
them, will not comprehend me’” (Stuart).—R.] 
The conclusion, ‘and if children, then heirs,” con- 
nects this section with the following. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Why do we, as those who are in Christ Jesus, 
have no more fear of condemnation? 1. Because 
the law of the Spirit of Christ has made us free 
from the law (that is, the power) of sin and death ; 
2. This has been effected by the act of God in con- 
demning sin in the flesh.—Contrast between the law 
of the Spirit of Christ and the law of sin: 1. The 
former brings life; 2. The latter, death (ver. 2).— 
The appearance of the Son of God in the form (like- 
ness) of sinful flesh; 1. In its meaning; 2. In its 
effects (vers. 3, 4).—The sending of God’s Son an 
act of God (ver. 8).—He who becomes united with 
Christ ever more fully performs the righteousness 
required by the law (ver. 4).—Why is carnal-minded- 
ness death? Because: 1. It is enmity against God ; 
and, 2. As such, it is disobedience to God’s law 
(vers. 5-7).—All who have Christ’s Spirit are not 
carnal, but spiritual. Thisis shown thus: 1, Christ’s 
Spirit reigns in their spirit; and therefore, 2, Their 
spirit reigns in their body (vers. 9-11).—“ If any 
man have not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
His.” This declaration is: 1. Perfectly true; but, 
2. Fearful in its truth (ver. 9).—A question of con- 
science in two forms: 1. Have we Christ’s Spirit ? 
2. Are we His? (ver. 9.)—The Spirit of God as 
pledge of our resurrection from the dead (ver, 11.) 
—The preparation of our bodies for the day of resur- 
rection by the Spirit of God (ver. 11).—The glorifi- 
sation of physical life by God’s Spirit (ver. 11).— 
The opposition between carnal and spiritual-minded- 
ness one of death and life: 1. Demonstration (vers. 
5-8); 2. Reference to the members of the Christian 
communion (vers, 9-11); 3. Inference for their 
moral life (vers. 11-13).—If we allow ourselves to 
be led by the Spirit of God, we are God's children, 
heirs of God and joint-heirs with Christ. Reasons: 
1. Because this spirit is not slavish, but filial; 2. 
Beeause He bears witness with us that we are chil- 
dren of God; 3. Because we are assured by Him of 
eternal glory (vers. 14-17).—The leading power of 








(ver. 15).—The Spirit of God a spirit of prayer (ver 
15).—The Abba-Fatner cry of believing Christian 
souls: 1. So filially humble; 2. So filially joyous 
(ver. 15).—The inward witness of the Spirit: 1. 
Who bears this witness? 2. To whom is it borne? 
3. What is its import? (ver. 16.)—How rich the 
children of God are! They are: 1. Heirs of God; 
2. Joint-heirs with Christ (ver. 17).—Let us suffer 
with Christ, in order that we may be raised to glory 
with Him. 

Luruer: Although sin still rages in the flesh, we 
are not condemned, if the spirit is righteous, and 
fights against it. But where there is not this spirit, 
the law is weakened and overpowered by the flesh ; 
so that it is impossible for the law to help man, ex- 
cept to sin and death. Therefore God sent His own 
Son, and placed upon Him our sins, and thus helped 
us to fulfil the law by His Spirit (vers. 1-4). 

Srarke; Sin and death are connected together ; 
who will separate them? Therefore, if you would 
escape death, you must flee from sin; James i. 153 
Sirach xxi. 2, 3 (ver. 2).—Is sin sweet to thee, O 
man? Then remember that its fruit will be bitter 
(ver. 2).—Hupinerr: It is a false trust, to wish to 
be righteous in Christ, and, at the same time, to de- 
sire to walk after the flesh. Where sin reigns, there 
is condemnation, though Christ had died a thousand 
times. The flesh must die on the cross with Him, 
and His Spirit must live in the sinner; otherwise the 
salvation purchased by Christ will be of no use; 
1 Peter ii, 24 (ver. 1).—Srarke: Adam (merely 
out of us does not injure us; and Christ eee, 
out of us does not help us (ver. 10).—People of the 
world seek immortality in wrong ways. Seek the 
right way, which is, to let God’s Spirit dwell in you; 
Isa. lv. 2 (ver. 11).—It is better that we kill sin, 
than that sin kill us (ver. 13).—Nihil vilius, quam a 
carne vinci, nihil gloriosius, quam carnem vincere ; 
JBROME.— Qui sequuntur carnem, flagellantur in 
carne: in ipsa est censura supplicii, in qua fuit causa 
peccati ; Brrnarp (ver. 12),—Srarke: One may 
speak of God without the Holy Spirit; but he can- 
not speak to Him in a way that the prayer will be 
granted (ver. 15).—If little children can move their 
parents’ hearts by “ papa” and ‘‘mamma,” so can 
believers move God by the word “‘ Abba” (ver. 15) 
—Hepincer: To suffer, and to inherit, stand to- 
gether. Very well! Heaven is worth a toilsome 
pathway. Si vis regnare mecum, porta crucem meam 
tecum ; GERSON. 

SrenER; God sent His Son to assume flesh; for 
the Word became flesh, not merely outwardly, but 
truly and in very deed. But such flesh in Him was 
not sinful; but it was only in the form of, or uni- 
formity with, sinful flesh, so that he who saw it only 
outwardly might regard it just as sinful flesh as 
ours (vers. 3, 4.)—Christianity enjoins not only that 
we do good, and thus perform spiritual works, but 
that we should also be spiritually, and not carnally, 
minded (ver. 5).—The witness of the Holy Spirit is 
as glorious as it is necessary. ... This witness is 
the foundation of the highest consolation of the 
child of God. Yet but little can be told of tt, for 
no man can understand it except him who feels it. 
It is ‘‘a new name,” which nobody knows except 
him who receives it; Rev. ii. 17 (ver. 16). It is a 
great dignity, indeed, to be heirs of God, and to 
stand with Christ as though in the possession of 
equal rights. For it is the inheritance of the Al. 


the Spirit of God (ver. 14),—The difference between | mighty God, and therefore consists of eternal pos. 
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Yet such an inheritance has the certaiz 
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eondition of having previously suffered with Christ 
iver. 17), 

Roos: Being in Christ Jesus presupposes long- 
ing for Christ Jesus; fleeing to Him; submission to 
Him; being planted in Him as the Vine; union 
with Him; and, consequently, faith in Him ; just as 
even the continued being, or remaining, in Christ 
Jesus, rests upon a continuous faith in Him (vers, 
1.4).—The man who is in Christ Jesus does not 
walk any more after the flesh; and thus the right- 
eousness, or righteous requirement, of the law, 
which is spiritual, is fulfilled in him ; it is so far ful- 
filled as his spiritual life and walk in the Spirit ex- 
tend (ver. 4).—In short, just as the Spirit com- 
prises spiritual-mindedness, and walking after the 
Spirit comprises every thing which is good, praise- 
worthy, holy, and well-pleasing to God; so do the 
words flesh, carnal-mindedness, and walking after 
the flesh, comprise every thing wicked and sinful 
(vers. 6-8).—Suffering does not precede glory by 
mere accident; it does so by God’s design, and 
makes fit for great glory. It is only a nature crushed 
by suffering that can be glorified. But the suffering 
must be: 1. A suffering with Christ; 2. In fellow- 
ship with Christ; 38. In the likeness of the suffering 
and mind of Christ. Then will we be also raised to 
glory with Christ, in whom we are by faith (ver. 17). 
—BrneeL: The carnal mind cannot, and may not. 
Hence comes the pretext of impossibility with which 
those seek to excuse themselves who are even here 
convicted as carnal (ver. 7). 

GrerLtacH: What seems remote and difficult to 
man under the law, is made easy by grace; indeed, 
is even accomplished by grace (vers. 2, 8),—Both 
flesh and spirit are mighty and active forces in man 
(ver. 5).—‘ The Spirit should be as much the Lord 
of our life, as the helmsman is guide of the ship, and 
the driver is guide of his teara;’’ Clirysostom (ver. 
14).—The Spirit of adoption is the Spirit of the Son 
of God. In Him we cry, Abba, dear Father! He 
encourages us to call, with childlike joy and confi- 
dence, upon God, whom Christ thus called on (Mark 
xiv. 26); and whom Christ, after the atonement was 
completed (John xx. 17), calls His God and ours, 
His Father and ours (ver. 15).—The witness of the 
Spirit of God consists in the consciousness of peace 
with God, and of access to Him in childlike, believ- 
ing prayer; which witness we have received through 
faith in Christ (ver. 16).—The believer enters upon 
the inheritance of God as “ joint-heir with Christ ;” 
but it is not a dividing joint-heirship, by which one 
receives what another is deprived of. It is a posses- 
sion like that of the sunlight, which every one en- 
joys to the full, without any robbery of another 
(ver. 17).—The life of the Obristian is really a life 
of suffering, both inwardly and outwardly, except 
that the consciousness of Divine adoption rises high 
above suffering and oppression (ver. 17). 

isco: The certainty of the attainment of per- 
fect salvation by believers, rests upon their fellow- 
whip with Christ, and upon their being and living in 
Him; and it is from this true fountain that their 
ever-progressive sanctification flows (ver. 1).—What 
prospects, what hopes! Yet the order is, that we, 
like Christ, shall attain future glory through suffer- 
ing.—Lurner: ‘ He who would be Christ’s brother 
and joint-heir, must bear in mind to be also a joint- 
martyr and joint-sufferer ; not feeling Christ?’s suffer- 
ings and shame after Him, but with Him, as vers. 
10, 82, 38, declare ” (ver. 17). 








(ver. 2).—We must preach duties so conformably ta 
the gospel, that they will be a pleasure (ver. 8).— 
Faith in Christ gives no aid to indolence. The de 
sign of the atonement is our sanctification (ver. 4), 
—The carnal mind and religion do not agree to 
gether (ver. 7).—Christ’s Spirit is the true Spirit; 
men out of Him are spiritless, however full of the 
Spirit such unchristian people may fancy themselves 
(ver. 9).—Life after the flesh destroys all Christian 
prosperity, spiritual enjoyment, vital force, and eter. 
nal salvation (ver. 18).—The Spirit can overpowex 
the flesh; therefore no Christian can say, that the 
power of the flesh is too great, too insurmountable 
(ver. 18).—The guidance of the Spirit of God ie: 
1. Not irregular, but regular, and its traces are to be 
found rather within than without; 2. Nor a sudden 
impulse, an emotion; but a continuous guidance, 
extending through the whole life, and operating in 
all acts; 3. And finally, this guidance is effected by 
means of the Word; it is free, and without compul- 
sion (ver. 14).—The Abba-cry is an uninterrupted 
thinking upon God, and longing after Him.—No 
cross, no crown.—BrssEr: The impulsive power of 
the Holy Spirit is twofold: He leads us to receive in 
faith, and give in love.—The glorification of Chris- 
tiaas begins with Christ under the cross. 

The Pericope (vers. 12-17) for the 8th Sunday 
after Trinity—Hxvsner: The adoption of Chris- 
tians with God: 1. It is holy; 2. It is saving.—The 
difference between the children of the world and the 
children of God.—GrnzLeR: Those whom the Spirit 
of God leads, are God’s children. The Apostle 
praises: 1. The filial mind; 2. The filial joyful- 
ness; and, 8. The filial hope of those who allow 
themselves to be led by the Spirit of God.—Prrri: 
The children of God: 1. Their nature; 2. condi- 
tion ; 3. and inheritance.—Harirss: The poverty 
and wealth of the legacy of Jesus Christ.—THo- 
LucK: The witness of Divine adoption is the surest _ 
pledge of eternal life. 1. In what is the witness of 
Divive adoption manifested? 2. Why is it a pledge 
of eternal life?—Kaprr: The healing of sinful cor- 
ruption by Jesus and His Spirit. Through Him we 
become: 1. Children of God; 2. Praying men of 
the Spirit; and, 3. Joint-heirs with Christ. 

[Burxitr (condensed): All men show the true 
temper of their minds, and the complexion and dis- 
position of their souls, by willingly, cheerfully, and 
constantly minding either the things of the Spirit or 
the things of the flesh.—Three things are implied in 
our being glorified with Christ: 1. Conformity—we 
shall be like Him in glory; 2. Concomitancy—we 
shall accompany Him, and be present with Him in 
glory ; 3. Conveyance or derivation—His glory shall 
be reflected upon us, and we shall shine in His 
beams.—Henry: It was great condescension, that 
He who was God should be made in the likeness of 
flesh; but much greater, that He who was holy 
should be made in the likeness of sinful flesh.—The 
Spirit witnesses the privileges of children to none 
who have not the nature and privileges of children, 
—Doppriner: The Spirit of God will not dwell with 
those whom He does not effectually govern.—Mac- 
KNIGHT: The minding of the things of the flesh, to 
the neglecting of the things of the Spirit, disquali- 
fying men for heaven, stands in direct opposition to 
God’s friendly intentions; consequently, is enmity 
against God, and is deservedly punished with death, 
—Westry (sermons on the W2tness of the Spirit): 
The witness of the Spirit is a consciousness of our 


Hzusner: The guiltlessness of true Christians | having received, in and by the Spirit of adaption 
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the tempers mentioned in the Word of God as be- 
-onging to His adopted children—a loving heart 
toward God, and toward all mankind; hanging with 
childlike confidence on God our Father; desiring 
nothing but Him; casting all our care upon Him; 
and embracing every child of man with earnest, ten- 
der affection, so as to be ready to lay down our life 
for our brother, as Christ laid down His life for us. 
It is a consciousness that we are inwardly conformed, 
by the Spirit of God, to the image of His Son, and 
that we walk before Him in justice, mercy, and truth, 
doing the things which are pleasing in His sight.— 
Cuarke: Ver. 15. The witness of the Spirit is the 
grand and most observable case in which intercourse 
is kept up between heaven and earth; and the genu- 
ine believer in Christ Jesus is not left to the quib- 
bles or casuistry of polemic divines or critics, but 
receives the thing and the testimony of it from God 
himeelf. Remove the testimony of adoption from 
Christianity, and it is a dead letter.—Hopngr; There 
ean be no rational or scriptural hope without holi- 
ness; and every tendency to separate the evidence 
of the Divine favor from the evidence of true 
piety, is antichristian and destructive-—Barnes: If 
@ man is not influenced by the meek, pure, and 
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holy spirit of the Lord Jesus; if he is not con 
formed to His image; if his life does not resemble 
that of the Saviour, he is a stranger to religion. Ne 
test could be more easily applied, and none is more 
decisive. 

{HomireticaL LireraTure on THE 8TH CHAPTER 
or Romans: Bisnop Cowrnr, Heaven Opened, &e., 
5th ed., Lond., 1619; E. Purtips, Vineteen Sermone; 
E. Exton, Zhe Triwmp' of a True Christian De. 
scribed, or, An Explanation of the 8th Ohapter of 
Romans, 1623; H. Binnine, The Sinner’s Sanctur 
ary ; being 48 Sermons on the 8th Chapter of Ro. 
mans ; T. Jacoms, Several Sermons on the whole 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1672; T. Horton, 
Forty-six Sermons on the whole 8th Chapter of Ro- 
mans, London, 1674; T. Manton, Forty-seven ser- 
mons in Works (vol. 2); Mxstrezat, Sermons sur 
la 8e chap. de UV’ lipitre aux Romains, Amsterdam, 
1702; T. Bryson, Comprehensive View of the Leal 
Christian’s Character, &c., London, 1794; Bissop 
Suort, Zhe Witness of the Spirit with our Spirit, 
Illustrated from the 8th Chapter of Romans (Bamp- 
ton Lectures), Oxford, 1846; Wuinstow, Vo Con- 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as Unfolded in the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, London, 1857.—J. F. H.] 


I, Life in the Spirit in connection with nature as the Resurrection-life, and the Spirit as security 
of glory. 


Cuapter VIII. 18-39. 


A. The present and subjective certainty of future glory, on a glorification of the body and of nature by the Spirit 
(vers. 18-27). 


18 For I reckon that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy to ba 
compared [insignificant in comparison] with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us [ee ea For the earnest [patient] expectation of the creature [crea- 
tion] * waiteth [is waiting] for the manifestation PG aah of the sons of God. 
For the creature [creation] was made subject* to vanity, not willingly, but by 
reason of him who hath subjected the same [who subjected 7¢,]‘ in hope; [,]* 
Because [That] the creature [creation] itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty [freedom of the glory] of the 
children of God. For we know that the whole creation groaneth [together] 
and travaileth in pain together until now. And not only they [so],’ but [but 
even we] ourselves also [om also], which [though we] have the firstfruits of the 
Spirit, even we ourselves’ groan within ourselves, waiting for the adoption,* 
to wit, [omit to wit,| the redemption of our body. For we are [were] saved by 
[in]® hope: but co hope that is seen is not hope: for what a man seeth, 
why doth ke yet [still]’° hope for? Butif we hope for that we see not, then 
do we with patience wait for 7 [with patience we wait for it]. Likewise the 
Spirit also helpeth our infirmities [weakness]:** for we know not what we 
should pray for” as we ought: but the Spirit itself maketh intercession [inter 
cedeth] for us [om for us|’* with groanings which cannot be uttered. And 
[But] he that [who] searcheth the hearts knoweth what és the mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercession [pleadeth] for the saints according to the 
will of God. 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


25 
26 


B. The future and objective certainty of glory (vers, 28-87). 


28 = And we know that all things * work together for good to them that [those 
who] love God, to them [those] who are the called according to Ais purpose. 


29 For whom he did foreknow [foreknew], he also did predestinate [predestinated ] 
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to be conformed to the image of his Son, that he might be the firstborn among 
80 many brethren. Moreover, whom he did predestinate [predestinated], them he 
also called: and whom he called, them he also justified; and whom he justified 
31 them he also glorified. What shall we then [What then shall we] say to these 
32 things? If God be [is] for us, who can be by against us? He that [Who! 
spared not his own Son, but delivered him up tor us all, how shall he not with 
33 him also freely give us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the charge of 
84 God’s elect? Jt is God that justifieth. [!]’* Who és he that condemneth ¢ 
Jt is Christ [o, Christ 7s Jesus]** that died, yea rather,’ that is risen again, 
who is even at the right -hand of God, who also maketh intercession for us, 
35 Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shail tribulation, or distress, 
36 or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is written, 
For thy sake we are killed all the day long ; 
We are [were] accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
37 " ay, in all these things we are more than conquerors through him that [who] 
oved** us. 








. The unity of the subjective and objective certainty of future glory in the already attained glorious life of love, the 
Spirit of glory (vers. 38, 39). 


38 For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, [om# nor powers,]’* nor things present, nor things to come, [insert nor 

89 powers,| Nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature [created thing], shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 


TEXTUAL. 


Ver. 18.—[It is difficult to render eis nas literally. In us (E. V.) implies that we are the subjects of the revela-. 
tion, and this is the main thought. Alford renders: with regard to us ; Lange: auf und an uns. 

2 Ver. 19.—[Krioavs occurs four times in vers. 19-22, with the same meaning. In ver. 22 it is best to render it 
ercation, and in the other cases it should conform. Lange: die Kreatirliche Welt, Kreatur-Welt. On the various limita. 
tions of meaning, sce Ex:g. Notes. 

3 Ver. 20.—[Lange renders trotdayn, unterwarf sich, adopting the middle sense; but as this sense is doubtful, 
the English text has not been altered. 

4 Ver. 20.—[In hope is not to be joined with what immediately precedes, hence a comma must be inserted. Gries- 
bach and Knapp make otc... tawotagavra parenthetical, but without sufficient reason. Amer. Bible Union alsa. 
makes a parenthetical clause : but by reason of him who made it subject; yet this only seems to add confusion. See 
the next note. 

5 Ver. 20.—[Lange puts a full stop after hope. Meyer, and many others, a comma, connecting the next verse: that 
the creation, &c. (the purport of the hope). Forbes gives the parallelism thus : 


19. a. ‘H yap amoxapadoxia ris KTicews 
b. tiv amoxddvpw toy viov Tod Geod amexdéxeTat, 
20. TH yap waTaLoTyTL 7 KTioLs VTOTaYN, 
ovK éxovoa adda dua Tov UroTdgavTa, 
21. a. én édmids bre Kal aity 7 KTicis éAevOcpwOjoeTar amd THs Sovreias THs POopas 
b. eis thy eAcvOecpiay tis Sokns TOY TéKYWY TOU Aeod. 


19. a. For the earnest expectation of the creation 
b. Is waiting for the revelation of the sous of God, 
20. For the creation was made subject to vanity, 
Not willingly, but by reason of Him who subjected it, 
21. a. In hope, that the creature itself shall also be delivered from the bondage of corruption, 
b. Into the liberty of the glory of the children of God. 


This makes the whole of ver. 20, except in hope, parenthetical, and connects ver. 21 with that phrase, as giving the pur- 
port of the hope. On this last view, Forbes does not insist, however. ; In hope is thus made to refer to both lines of tha 
parenthesis, yet with a main reference to amexdéxerar, is watling. ‘The two lines of ver. 19 find their parallels in ver 
21, while a. a. refer to the expectation or hope that animates creation ; b. }. to the final consummation to which it points, 
At the beginning of ver. 21, Lange reads denn, Alford, because, but Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Amer. Bible Union, 
Noyes, five Anglican clergymen, &c., favor tha’, introducing the purport of the hope. : : 

8 Ver. 23.—[So, or this should be supplied; the meaning is: ot only is this so, The E, V. is therefore inexact. 

latest revisions adopt so. z 
nae Ver. 28.[There is considerable variation in the text here, not affecting the sense, however. B. reads Kas 
evrot Thy amapxnv TOD TvEvpatos ExovTES Kai avToi; adopted by Tischendort, Meyer, Lange, Tregelles, 
The Ree. inserts muers after the second cai; X. A. C., Lachmann, Alford befvre it, so Tregelles, in brackets ; while 
D. F. G., Fritzsche insert the same after the first Kai. The original reading was robably that of B, 3 Nuets being in« 
serted as an explanatory gloss, hence the variation in position (Meyer). As cai avroé is repeated, it is better to ren- 
jer even we ourselves in both cases. ee i 

8 Ver. 23._[D. F. G. omit vio@eoiav, which is strongly attested, however. The omission may have arisen from 
ce thought that the word meant something already possessed, and hence was inappropriate here, : : De 

9 Ver. 24.[The dative, r7 ¢Amidc, is not instrumental. Vow is the better rendering of the logical 6¢, whick 
ae 24.—[x. A. C. K. L., read ri nai (Rec., aaa, Wordsworth, Lange); B. D. F. omit kat (Lachmann, 
Alforé, Tregelles). The latter reading gives the sense: Why doth he hope (at all)? the former, which is preferable : 
Why doth he still hope for ? nat = etium. 4 : 

ay Ver. 96.—[Instead of tats ac@evetats (Rec. K. L.), which was probably a marginal gloss, x. A. B, ©, Dy 
Most cursives, versions, and fathers, read tH ac@evetg; adopted by most editors. 
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12 Ver, 2 —[x, A. B. C., Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, read pogevgdmeOa (aorist) ; D. K. L, 
Griesbach, Lischendort, mpooevEée0a. Both are grammatical, either may have been original; but -he former is slighte 
-y better attested. : 
ae Ver. 26.—['Yrep quar (Rec. X83, C.K. L.) is omitted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Lange, T'regelles, on the authority of 8!. A. B. D. F. G. Probably added for closer definition. : 

14 Ver, 28—[®. A. B. insert 6 deds (as subject) after cvvepyet. It is omitted in C. D. F. K. L., and rejected by 
most editors. ‘The seeming necessity of some such subject led to its insertion, which was rendered easier by the press 
ence of 0¢6v (immediately before). Lachmann, who retains it, inserts rd before 4ya@dv, on insufficient authority, 

19 Ver. 33.—[In vers. 33-35, Lange adopts the punctuation followed in the E. V., except in this trifling particular. 
Very many, however, place an interrogation point after each clause. (See Alford, who incorrectly quotes Meyer as 
fayoring ths view.) ‘Tischendorf and Meyer place a colon after duxava@v, and also atter vmép nuoy (ver. 34). 
Tregelles a comma after the former, a colon after the latter. The relation of the clauses, which involves the punctua- 
tion, is discussed in the Ezeg. Notes. ‘ ‘ A 

16 Ver. 34.[After Xpucrés, XN. A. O. EF. L. insert “Ingovs (adopted by Lange). It is omitted in B. D. K., by 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, I'regelles, and most’ editors. Hence the rendering of Lange (bracketted in the text) is 
doubly doubttul: first, on account of the dubious reading ; second, as a somewhat forced exegesis. — See Haueg. Notes. 

17 Ver. 34—[Ma@AAov Sé «ai (Rec.) is supported by D. F. K. L.; «ac is omitted in x, A. B.C. (by Lachmann, 
Tregolles, bracketted by Alford), but, as Meyer suggests, was easily overlooked between 6E and Ey. ” 

18 Ver, 37._(Instead of the well-supported trod dyamjoavros, D. E. ¥.G.,and many Latin fathers, read : row 
ayarijoavta ; objectionable on both critical and exegetical grounds. ; : ; 

19 Ver. 88.—[The order in x. A. B.C. D. F.is ot re €veotGta, ovte MéAAOVTA, OVTE SUVapeEts; adopted 
by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and critical editor's generally. The Reeepla puts 
ovre Suvdpers first (K. L., some versions). This may readily be accounted for ; d¥vauis is associated with ayyedoe 
or épxy in Eph, i, 21; 1 Cor. xv. 24; 1 Peter iii. 22, hence the seeming necessity for a closer connection here. In Col. i 
15, duvdmers is omitted, but in all the passages cited, é€ovoia is found; hence we find it as a variation here, but very 
slightly attested. 

20 Ver, 39-[Tis «réovs cannot, of course, mean creation here.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. power which nothing can oppose, but to which every 
thing must serve. The certainty of the decisive 

Summary.—The witness of Divine adoption, im- | zAjovg is the centre and climax of the life, from 
parted by the Holy Spirit to believers, comprises at | which the groundwork, as well as the future of life, 
the same time, according to ver. 17, the security | is glorified. It points backward to God’s purpose, 
that they will be heirs of future glory. Then, too, | and forward to its consummation. The periods be 
the physical body—which, in their spiritual life in | tween the pre-temporal, eternal purpose of God, and 
this world, they mistrust, because of its enervation | its future, eternal consummation, are the periods of 
through sin, which they must strictly control by | the order of salvation (ver. 29), That this way of 
walking in the Spirit, but in which, even here, ac- | salvation leads through suffering to glory, accord- 
cording to ver. 11, a germ of its glorification into | ing to the image of Christ’s life, is secured by the 
the psychico-physical existence is formed—shall be | omnipotent decision with which “God is for” (ver. 
transformed into the glory of the Spirit; and all | 31) His children—a decision which is secured by 
nature, at present made partaker of corruption, yet | the gift of Christ for them, by their justification, 
groaning and tvavailing to be spiritualized, shall ' their reconciliation, redemption, and exaltation in 
share in the glory also, as the transformed, illumi- | Christ; in a word, by the love of Christ. This love 
nated, and appropriated organ of the kingdom of | leads them in triumph through all the temptations 
spirits. Ver. 17 serves as a foundation for the sec- | of the world, because it is the expression of Christ s 
tion which now follows, as it terminates the previous | own conquest of the world (vers, 28-37). 





section as a final inference. C. The unity of the subjective and objective cer- 
A. The present and subjective certainty of future | tainty of future glory im the glorious life of love 
glory. already attained. 
Believers, from their present and subjective sense Life in the love of Christ is exalted above all the 


of life, are certain of future glory; accordingly, all | powers of the world (vers. 38, 39).—Kindred sec- 
the sufferings of the present time are to them as | tions: John xvii.; 1 Cor. xv., and others. 
hirth-pangs for future glory. This holds good, first, Tholuck: “This inheritance will far outweigh all 
in respect to the pressure toward development, and ! suffering, and must be awaited with steadfast hope 
the longing and patient waiting of nature in its pres- | (vers. 18-27). But as far as we are concerned, we 
ent state; and this pressure toward development | can suffer no more injury; the consciousness of 
corresponds with that of God’s kingdom, It holds | God’s love in Christ rests upon so impregnable a 
good, secondly, in regard to the birth-pangs of God’s | foundation, that nothing in the whole universe can 
kingdom, as manifested, first, in the groanings, long-| separate ‘him’ from it” (vers, 28-39).—Meyer finds, 
ings, and hopes of believers, and in the unutterable | in vers. 18-31, “ grounds of encouragement for the 
groanings of the Spirit, who intercedes for them. | cuumaczye, iva x. ouvdos. To wit: 1. The future 
Although believers have the Spirit of adoption, it is | glory will far outweigh the present suffering (vers. 
because they have it that they still groan for its con- | 18-25), 2. The Holy Spirit supports us (vers, 26, 
summation (2 Cor. v. 1), Their principial salvation | 27). 3, Every thing must work together for good 
is not their finished salvation ; but the latter is testi- | to them that love God” (vers. 28-31), Undoubted- 
fied by their hope and confirmed by their patience, | ly these things are grounds of encouragement; yet 
But the Spirit proves himself in their hearts by un-| the Apostle evidently designs to encourage by a 
utterable groanings, as a vital pressure, which har-| copious and conclusive didactic exposition of the 
monizes in this life with the sense of the future ex-| certainty of the Christian’s hope of future glory, in 
ercise of God’s authority, and points to the future | face of the great apparent contradictions of this 
objective certainty of glory as founded in the will | hope—an exposition which, in itself, has great value, 
of God; vers. 18 (17)-27. [Alford (vers. 18-30): “The Apostle treats of 
B. The future and objective certainty of glory. | the complete and glorious triumph of God’s elect, 
The love for God by believers is the experience | through sufferings and by hope, and the blessed 
ef God’s love for them. But therein lies the secur- | renovation of all things in and by their glorifica 
ity of an omnipotent power for its completion—a | tion.’ (Vers. 31-39): “The Christian has no rea 
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gon to fear, but all reason to hope; for nothing can 
separate him from God’s love in Christ.”—Hodge, 
making the theme of the chapter “‘ the security of 
the believer,” finds, in vers. 18-28, a proof of this 
“from the fact that-they are sustainedl by hope, and 
aided by the Spirit, under all their trials; so that 
every thing eventually works together for their 
good.” In vers. 29, 80, another proof “ founded on 
the deeree or purpose of God.” In vers. 31-39, yet 
another, founded “on His infinite and unchanging 
love.” —R. } 


é 


First PARAGRAPH, VERS, 18-27. 


Ver. 18. For I reckon, &. [Aoyilopnar 
yao, zt... Iaég connects this verse with ver. 
17, introducing a reason why the present sufferings 
should not discourage (De Wette, Philippi). @al- 
vin: Weque vero molestum nobis debet, si ad celestem 
gloriam per varias afflactiones proceden um est, quan- 
doquidem, &c. Stuart prefers to join it to ‘ glorified 
with Him ;” “we shall be glorified with Christ, for 
all the sufferings and sorrows of the present state 
are only temporary.” The connection seems to be 
with the whole thought which precedes. The verb 
is thus expanded by Alford: “I myself am one who 
have embraced this course, being convinced that.” 
It is used as in chap. iii, 28; see p. 186.—R.] 
Now by his view of the magnitude of future glory, 
as well as by his conviction of its certainty, he esti- 
mates the proportionate insignificance of the suffer- 
ings (certainly great'when considered in themselves 
alone) of the present time, since they, as birth-throes, 
are the preliminary conditions of future glory. 

Insignificant, oiz &&va, not of weight; a 
stronger expression for avasua. They are not 
synonymous.* The viv zavgog is the final, decisive 
time of development, with which the aiwy ottog 
will terminate. : 

In comparison with the glory which shall 
be revealed [zo0¢ tiv wédiovoay ddtay 
anozahvgivar. On meog after otx dha, 
in the sense of in relation to, in comparison with, 
see Tholuck, Philippi ix locu.—R.] Tyv wéhiov- 
oay is antecedent, with emphasis. [To this Alford 
objects]. That glory is ever approaching, and there- 
fore ever near at hand, though Paul does not regard 
its presence near in the sense of Meyer, and others. 
—In us [see Zextwal Note *]. The cig quae 
does not mean, as the Vulgate und Beza have it, in 
nobis [so E, V.]; it is connected with the a zo- 
zahvgOivov. If it is imparted through the in- 
ward life of believers and through nature, it never- 
theless comes from the future and from above, as 
much as from within outwardly, and it is a Divine 
secret from eternity in time—therefore azozcduync. 

Ver. 19. For the patient expectation [7 
yao amoxagadozia. On amoxagadoxia, 
comp. Phil. i. 20. The verb xavadoxew means, lit- 
erally, to capect with uplifted head ; then, to expect. 
The noun, strengthened by azo, refers to an expec- 
ation, which is constant and persisteut until the time 
arrives. The idea of anxiety (Luther) is not promi- 
nent. (So Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer.) 


* On the controversy between the Protestant and Catholic 
theologians in regard to the meritwm condigni, as connected 
with this passage, see Tholuck, p. 421. [Comp. Philippi on 
both meritum condigni and meritum congrut. Also Calvin. 
As Dr. Hodge remarks, the idea of merit “is altogether for- 
vign to the context.”—R.] 
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See below also. Tholuck remarks, that the strength 
ening of the attributive notion into a substantive 
maxes a double prosopopeeia, “not only the crea. 
ture, but the eapectation of the creature waits,”-—R.} 
The ydég introduces the first proof of his state- 
ment from the course of the whole ztiguc. It 
may be asked, Shall the future glory be shown in its 
grandeur (Chrysostom [Hodge, Alford], and moat 
expositors), its certainty (Kritzsche, Meyer), its near- 
ness (Reiche), or its futurity (Philippi)? Tholuck, 
in its grandeur and certainty.* If both must com 
bine in one idea, then it is the érwth or the reality 
of the glory, as such. The elements of its grandeur, 
as of its certainty, are united in the fact that the de. 
veloping pain of the external ztiov, as of the in 
ward life of believers—indeed, the groaning of the 
Divine spiritual life itself—labors for it and pointa 
toward it; that it will consist in the removal of all 
vanity and corruption in the whole natural sphere of 
mankind. 

Of the creation, ti¢ xticewc. The great 
question is, What is the ztigivcg? Lewically, the 
word may mean the act of creation, as well as what 
is created, the creation; + but actually, the question 
here can only be the creation in the broader or more 
limited sense. Tholuck: “ xzriove in the passive 
sense can mean the same as xtiowa, the single crea- 
ture; ver. 89; Heb. iv. 13. “H xtiowc, Book of 
Wisdom ii. 6; xvi. 24; Heb, ix. 11; or even ody 
n xttovs, Book of Wisdom xix.6; mdca 4 xticus, 
Judith xvi. 17, the created world. But in that case, 
as also with ddog 6 xoonog (John xii. 19), it is me- 
tonymically confined to the human world (ol. i. 23; 
Mark xvi. 15; and also with the Rabbis, M772 53, 
&c.), or to irrational nature, exempting man.” — 

The explanations are divided into different groups: 

1. Zhe natural and spiritual world. The uni- 
verse. Origen: Man as subject to corruption; souls 
of the stars. Theodoret; also the angels. Theo- 
dore of Mopsvestia, Olshausen: The whole of the 
universe. Kdéllner, Koppe, Rosenmiiller (tota re- 
rum universitas). 

2. Inanimate creation. (Chrysostom, Theophy- 
lact, Calvin, Beza, Fritzsche: mundi machina.) 

38. Animaie creation. a, Humanity (Augustine, 
Turretine,t &c.; Baumgarten-Crusius: still unbeliev- 
ing men); 6. unconverted heathen (Locke, Light 
foot, and others), Rabbinical usage of language: 
the heathen: MX™2; ¢. the Jewish people, be- 
cause the Jews were called God’s creation (Cramer, 
and others); d. the Gentile Christians, because the 
proselytes were called new creatures (Clericus, Nés- 
selt); ¢e. Jewish Christians (Gockel; for the same 
reason as under ¢.); 7. Christians in general (xouvy 
xttovs, Socinians and Arminians).—Evidently there 


* [The primary reference seems to be to its greatness; 

but a secondary reference to its certainty and futurity 
would necessarily be implied in ‘‘the patient expectation.” 
—R.] 
+ [The English word creation has precisely the same 
twofold sense; but it always has a gencral reference when 
used in the passive sense. Krious indoubtedly has a mure 
special reference in many cases, but it would seem that the 
more general signification preceded the more special one, 
and hence that the limitation of meaning must always be 
derived from the context.—R.] 

} [This is the view adopted and defended at some length 
by Professor Stuart in an Excursus on this verse. Not 
withstanding his able argument, the interpretation is en- 
tirely too restricted to meet with general acceptance. An 
instinct of immortality is assumed, and pressed as the maiz 
thought. Comp, Hodge, in opposition to Stuart’s view 
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is no reference, on one hand, to the mathematical or 
astronomical character of the heavenly bodies, nor, 
on the other, to the real rational or spiritual world, 
but to a creature-life, which can groan and earnestly 
expect, 

4, Inanimate and animate nature, in contradis- 
tinction from humanity * (Ireneus, Grotius, Calovius, 
Neander, Meyer, De Wette) [Hodge, Alford].— 
(Schubert: ‘Even in the things of the bodily world 
about us there is a life-element which, like that 
Statue of Memnon, unconsciously sounds in accord 
when touched by the ray from on high.”—P. S.] 
But the distinction from mankind must be confined 
to the distinction from the spiritual life of renewed 
mankind; for sinful mankind is utterly dependent 
upon nature, and even believers have their natural 
side (2 Cor. v. 1 ff.). Nor can the universe, in its 
merely natural side, be altogether meant, since the 
Holy Scriptures distinguish a region of glory from 
the region of humanity in this life. 

5. Tholuck: “Zhe material world surrounding 
man.” The Scriptures very plainly distinguish be- 
tween an earthly natural world related to mankind, 
and a region of glory. (See the ascension; 1 Cor. 
xv.; Heb. ix. 11, &c.) The former alone is subject 
to vanity, and hence it alone can be intended. But 
there is no ground for making divisions in reference 
to this human natural world. The Apostle assumes, 
rather, that this creature-sphere is in a state of col- 
lective, painful striving for development, which ex- 
presses itself as sensation only proportionately to the 
sensational power of life, and hence is more defi- 
nitely expressed, appears more frequently, and reach- 
es its climax in living creatures and in the natural 
longing which mankind feels (2 Cor. v.1). The real 
personification of nature in man is the final ground 
for the poetical personification of nature. 

[6. Zhe whole creation, rational as well as irra- 
tional, not yet redeemed, but needing and capable of 
redemption, here opposed to the new creation in 
Christ and in the regenerate. The children of God 
appear, on the one side, as the first-fruits of the new 
creation, and the remaining creatures, on the other, 
ag consciously or unconsciously longing after the 
same redemption and renewal. This explanation 
seems to be the most correct one. It most satis- 
factorily accounts for the expressions: expectation, 
waiting, groaning, not willingly (ver. 20), and the 
whole creation (ver, 22). The whole creation, then, 
ooks forward to redemption; all natural birth, to 
the new birth. As all that is created proceeded 
from God, so it all, consciously or unconsciously, 
strives after Him as its final end. What shows itself 
in nature as a dim impulse, in the natural man, 
among the heathen, and yet more among the Jews, 
under the influence of the law, comes to distinct 
consciousness and manifests itself in that loud ery 
after deliverance (chap. vii. 24), which Christ alone 
can satisfy ; and then voices itself in happy gratitude 
for the actual redemption. Olshausen aptly says: 
“Paul contrasts Christ, and the new creation called 
forth by Him, to all the old creation, together with 
the unregenerate men, as the flower of this creation, 


* [The reasons for excluding man are: 1. Believers are 
ustinguished here from the «riots (ver. 23). 2. Such an 
6xpectation does not exist in mankind as a whole. 3, Ver. 
20 represents the subjection to vanity as unwilling, which is 
not true of man. 4. Ver. 2! implies that deliverance shall 
take place, and we have no evidence that this is true of hu- 
manity as a whole. If ver. 21 gives the purport of the 
“hope ”’ (ver. 20), then this reason is of little weight.—R.] 
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The whole of this old creation has one life in itself, 
and this is yearning for redemption from the bonds 
which hold it, and hinder its glorification ; this one 
yearning has forms different only according to the 
different degrees of life, and is naturally purer and 
stronger in unregenerate men than in plants and ani. 
mals; in them, the creation has, as it were, ita 
mouth, by which it can give vent to its collective 
feeling. Yet the most of these men know not what 
the yearning and seeking in them properly mean; 
they understand not the language of the Spirit in 
them; nay, they suppress it often, though it is, 
meanwhile, audible in their heart; and what they 
do not understand themselves, God understands, who 
listens even to prayers not understood. But how- 
ever decided the contrast between the old and new 
creation, yet they may not be considered as sepa- 
rated thoroughly. Rather, as the new man, in all 
distinctness from the old, still is 2 the old, so is the 
new creation (Christ, and the new life proceeding 
from Him) in the old world. The old creation, 
therefore, is like an impregnate mother (comp. ver. 
23), that bears a new world in her womb—a life 
which is not herself, neither springs from her, but 
which, by the overmastering power that dwells in 
it, draws her life, with which it is connected, on 
and on into itself, and changes it into its nature, so 
that the birth (the completion of the new world) 
is the mother’s death (the sinking of the old).”— 
Bass 

this last view seems to be that of Dr, Lange 
himself. It is ably defended by Forbes, pp. 310-330, 
The limitation to creation, as capable of redemption, 
implies that only so much of creation as is linked 
with the fall of man, and subject to-the curse, should 
be included. Thus it differs from 1. Col. i, 20, 
however, gives a hint as to the extent of this con- 
nection with man, The context renders such a limi- 
tation necessary. On the other hand, it differs from 
4, in including man in his fallen condition. The 
reasons for excluding humanity have been given 
above. It will appear that, against this view, they 
are of comparatively little weight, Certainly the 
burden of proof rests with those who adopt 4; for 
man is the head of the creation, to which they apply 
xtiovg ; not merely as the final and crowning work 
of the repeated creative agency which brought it 
into being, but as the occasion of its present groan- 
ing condition. Besides, man, viewed on one side of 
his nature, is a part of this material and animal crea- 
tion. It seems arbitrary to sunder him from it in 
this case. At all events, we may admit that his ma- 
terial body involuntarily shares in this expectation, 
to which his unregenerate soul responds with an in- 
definite longing, In this view the degradation of 
sin is fearfully manifest. Nature waits, but the 
natural man is indifferent or hostile, The very body 
which, in his blindness, he deems the source of sin, 
waits for glorification, while his soul uses its power 
over it to stifle the inarticulate desire. On tbe whole 
subject, see Usteri, Stud. wnd Krit., 1832, pp. 835 ff., 
Tholuck, Meyer in loco, Delitzsch, Bibl. Psych., pp. 
57 ff. and pp. 476 ff. (a most profound and eloquent 
sermon on vers. 18-23). Comp. Doctr. Notes, and 
Dr. Lange, Das Land der Herrlichkeit.—R.] 

For the earnest expectation of the creature. As 
the xagcdoxeiy means, strictly, to expect with raised 
head, it is very proper to regard the xaoadoxice 
(intense expectation), and the aroxcoadoxia (Phil, 
i, 20) (intense longing, waiting for satisfaction), ag 


[an allusion to the conduct of irrational creatures in 
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reference to the future transformation of the sphere 
of nature. 

Is waiting [aaexdévyetav. Here, also, the 
preposition implies the continuance of the waiting 
until the time arrives.—R.] Even the poor crea- 
tures, whose heads are bowed toward the ground, 
now seized by a higher impulse, by a supernatural 
anticipation and longing, seem to stretch out their 
heads and look forth spiritually for a spiritual object 
of their existence, which is now burdened by the 
law of corruption.* Certainly this representation 
has the form of a poetical personification; but it 
cannot, on this account, be made equivalent, as Meyer 
holds (p, 255), to the usual prosopopeeias in the Old 
Testament, although these declare, in a measure, the 
sympathy between the natural and human world. 
Meyer would exclude from the idea not only the an- 
gelic and demoniac kingdom, but also Christian and 
unchristian mankind. But how, then, would Paul 
have understood the groaning of the creature, with- 
out human sympathy ? 

The revelation of the sons (children) of 
God [tiv anmoxcduwey tov vibv tot 
Got}. The children of God in the pregnant sense 
of His sons. The creature waits for its manifesta- 
tion ; that is, for the coming of its do&« to full ap- 
pearance (1 John iii. 2) with the coming of Christ 
(Matt. xxv. 31), which will be the appearing of the 
dosa of the great God (Titus ii, 13); therefore the 
absolute azoxcAvyue itself,+ the fulfilment of all the 
typical prophecies of nature—and not only as com- 
plete restoration, but also as perfect development. 

Ver. 20. For the creation was made sub- 
ject [7 xtliovg tmetayy. Dr. Lange takes 
the verb as middle. It is the historical aorist, at 
the fall of man. See below. Comp. Gen. iii. 17, 
18.—R.]. God was the one who subjected (so say 
most expositors)—[This is evident from the curse, 
if the reference be to the time of the fall.—R.] ;— 
not Adam (Knachtb., Capellus); nor man (Chrysos- 
tom, Schneckenburger) ; nor the devil (Hammond). 

To vanity. Matavotys. The Septuagint, 
instead of 53M, XW, P72. The word does not 
occur in the pi»fane Greek; it means the super- 
ficial, intangible, and therefore deceptive appear- 
ance; the perishable and doomed to destruction hav- 
ing the show of reality. Earlier expositors (Tertul- 
lian, Bucer, and others) have referred the word to 
the watova = idols, understanding it as the deifica- 
tion of the creature. Yet the question here is a 
condition of the creature to which God has subject- 
ed it. Further on it is designated as dovdeia thy 
gGogac. Therefore Fritzsche’s definition, perversi- 
tas (Monts sin), is totally untenable. But what do 
we understand by “subject to watowotys”? Ex- 
planations : 

1 An original disposition of creation; the ar- 
rangement of the corruption of the creature. (Gro- 
tius, Krehl, De Wette. Theodoret holds that the 
original arrangement was made with a view to the 
fall.) 


* [Comp. the analogous Old Testament expressions: 
Deut. xxxii.1; Job xii. 7,9; Ps. xix. 2; Ixviii. 17; xcviii. 
8; Isa.i. 2; xiv. 8; lv. 12; lxv.17; Ezek. xxxi. 15; Hab. 
ii. 11. Also Rev. xxi; 2 Peter iii. 13; Acts iii. 21.—R.] 

t [The reference to this event is undoubted. It is a 
aew expression of the deep-seated consciousness of fellow- 
ship with Christ, which leads the Apostle to call this ‘‘the 
revelation of the sons of God,’”? not of the Son of God. It 
should be remarked, that our Lord calls it the coming of 
the Son of Man. ‘The event is throughout regarded in a 
strictly soteriological aspect.—R.] 
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2. A result of the fall of man. (The Hebrew 
theology, Berec vith Rabba, many Christian theolo. 
gians. Gicumenius, Calvin, Meyer, and others). No, 
1 is opposed by the tmetayn, &e. [by oy Exotoc, 
aiAc, which presupposes a different previous con. 
dition, and by the historical fact (Gen. i. 81); Meyer 
—R.]; and No. 2 by the originality of the arrange. 
ment between a first created and a second spiritual 
stage of the cosmos (1 Cor. xv. 47, 48). 

38. We must therefore hold, that Paul refers to 
the obscurity and disturbance of the first natural 
stage in the development of our cosmos produced by 
the fall.* As, in redemption, the restoration oc. 
curred simultaneously with the furtherance of the 
normal development, so death entered, at the fall, as 
a deterioration of the original metamorphoses, into 
the corruption of transitoriness. Tholuck approach. 
es this explanation by this remark: “ As the Rab. 
binical theology expresses the thought that man, 
born sinless, would have passed into a better condi- 
tion ‘by a kiss of the Highest,’ so, in all probability, 
has Paul regarded that addoyjyar of which he 
speaks in 1 Cor. xv. 52 as the destination of the 
first man.” Yet Tholuck seems, in reality, to ade 
here to De Wette’s view. 

Not willingly. The oty éxovoa cannot 
mean merely the natural necessity peculiar to the 
creature-world; it applies rather to an opposition of 
ideal nature, in its ideal pressure toward develop. 
ment, to the decrees of death and of the curse of 
their real developing progress (Gen. iii.; 2 Cor. v. 1 
ff.). Bucer: Contra quam fert ingenium eorum, a 
natura enim omnes res a corruptione abhorrent. 

[But by reason of him who hath subjected 
it, adda Ova tov twxotatayvta. Dr. Lange 
renders; the creature-world subjected itself to vans 
ity, not willingly, but on account of Him who sub- 
jected it, in hope. The force of dua with the accu- 
sative is on account of ; but the E. V. is correct, in- 
dicating a moving cause—i. ¢., the will of God.—R.] 
This unwillingness is expressed, according to what 
follows, in the groaning of the whole creation. The 
translation: “it was made subject (wzetayn, pas- 
sive), by reason of Him who hath subjected. the 
same,” is opposed to the logical conception. [The 
simplest grammatical as well as logical interpretation 
accepts the verb as passive, with a reference to God 
as “Him who subjected the same.” (So Meyer, 
Tholuck, Hodge, De Wette, Alford, and most com- 
mentators.)—R.] Moreover, the reference of the 
Ove Tov vaotasavta to man, to Adam,}+ does not 
remove this logical difficulty, since, in that case, the 
vzetayn would have to relate to another subject 
than the izorctayvta. We therefore find ourselves 
driven, with Fritzsche, to the middle construction 





* [The difference between 2 and 3 is slight. Both point 
to an actual curse at the fall; the latter only adds the 
thought, that the previous condition was not, after all, the 
final one, thus preparing the way for an explanation of 
“rot willingly.” Both should, it seems, include the thought 
that the glorification to ensue will transcend both the origi- 
nal state and that which could be attained by a normal dee 
velopment.—R.] ; 

t [The objection to this reference is well stated by Al- 
ford: (i.) The verb implies a conscious act of intonticnal 
subjugation, (2.) The accusative (indicating the moving, 
rather than the efficient cause) is in keeping with the Apos- 
tle’s reverence; thus removing the supreme will of God to 
a wider distance from corruption and vanity. Meyer sug 
gests that the absence of any explanatory cause presupposes 
a well-known subject; God had subjected it. Jowett makea 
Christ the subject : ‘‘on account of whose special work the 
creature was made subject to vanity.” This is novel, s¢ 
much 50, that it seems far-fetched.—R.] 
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af izetayy. Thereby we gain the idea, that even 
the disharmony which nature had suffered has be- 
come, in turn, a kind of order, since nature has been 
found in the service of corruption by virtue of its 
elasticity, relative dependence, plasticity, and plia- 
bihey, and its absolute dependence upon God; and 
pious nature is all the dearer to God because it is 
subjected in hope. [So Hodge, accepting the mid- 
dle sense: the creature submitted to the yoke of 
bondage in hope of ultimate deliverance.—R. ] 

[In hope, éz’ éizidv. Not precisely in a 
state of, which would be expressed by év, but resting 
on hope (De Wette: auf Hoffnung hin).—R.] This 
means not merely, “ hope was left to it” (Tholuck), 
but it is also a motive of positive hope in suffering 
nature, Just as the fallen human world shall be led 
in its azozatastaovg beyond its primitive paradisa- 
ical glory, so shall nature come through this humilia- 
tion to a richer elevation, namely, as the trans- 
formed organism of the glorified Christ and His 
joint-heirs. The ém éA7idv must be joined with 
Umetceyn, not with dvd t. tot. (Vulgate, Luther, 
and others), [The question of connection is a diffi- 
cult one. Of the two views here mentioned, Dr. 
Lange rightly prefers the former, since the latter 
would attribute the hope to the one subjecting, not 
the one subjected (Alford). Ewald, making all that 
precedes in this verse parenthetical, joins in hope 
with ver. 19, and thus finds a reason for the em- 
phatie repetition of xtéovg in ver. 21. See Textual 
Note °, where the view of Forbes is given. It seems 
to give greater clearness to the passage as a whole, 


Ver, 21, ‘That the creation itself also [or 
nab avty 4 xtbovg. See Textual Note®, The 


current of exegesis sets strongly in favor of the 
view which connects 6¢v with ém’ édzidv, in the 
sense of that. Alford, who, in his commentary, de- 
fends because, is one of the authors of a revision 
which adopts that. Meyer suggests that the purport 
of the hope must be given, in order to prove the 
expectation of the xtiou as directed precisely toward 
the manifestation of the sons of God. Alford in- 
deed objects, that this subjective signification of the 
clause would attribute “to the yearnings of crea- 
tion, intelligence and rationality—consciousness of 
itself and of God;” but the same objection might 
be urged against the reference of xtiove to inani- 
mate creation, in vers, 19, 20, 22, as well as here. 
If the figurative idea of longing be admitted at all, 
it may be carried out to this extent with equal pro- 
priety. The repetition may be readily accounted 
for, either by considering ver. 20 parenthetical, or 
by regarding wiry 7 xtiovw as emphatic.—R.] This 
explains the hope of the creature-world introduced 
in the preceding verse. With Chrysostom, Theo- 
phylact, and others, we regard the zat aity as a 
higher degree, itself also, and not merely as an ex- 
pression of equality, also it. Meyer says, that the 
context says nothing of gradation. But the grada- 
tion lies essentially in the fact that the creature- 
world constitutes a humiliation in opposition to 
spiritual life, especially for contemplating the old 
world. 

Shall be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption [élev9PscowFynoetar a0 TH 
Os1%ssxo tHS GIooae]. Wedonot hold (with 
Tholucs, Meyer, and others) that tij¢ g9oodas is 
the genitive of apposition. For the question is, in 
the firs place, concerning a bondage wnder vanity ; 
so tha; the creature, even in its deliverance, will 
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remain in a state of the dowdeta in relation to the 
children of God himself. The gIdg« is not alto- 
gether the sume as patavoty¢, but its manifestation 
in the process of finite life im sickness, death, the 
pangs of death, and corzuption; while the parauvd 
tns, as such, is veiled in the semblance of a bloom 
ing, incorruptible life. [There seems to be no good 
reason for objecting to the view of Tholuck, Meyer, 
Philippi, atid others, that the bondage, which resulta 
from the vanity, and is borne not willingly (ver. 20), 
consists in corruption. This preserves the proper 
distinctions. The corruption is the consequence of 
the vanity; the unwilling subjection to a condition 
which is wnder vanity, and results in corruption, is 
well termed bondage.—-R.| The alteration of the 
expression g90ga into an adjeetive, “ corruptible 
bondage” (Kéllner), is as unwarranted as the trans- 
lation of the éev9eola tig dosyg by glorious hb- 
erty (Luther [E. V.] ). 

[Into the freedom of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God, eic tiv élevFeoiay tHg OdEyS 
tov téixvwyv Tov Geov. The construction is 
pregnant. (So Meyer: Aecht Griechische Priig- 
nanz. See Winer, p. 577.) We may supply: «az 
LATADTAOHOETHL, OF eicayIjoetar, shall be brought 
or introduced into, &c. The freedom is to consist 
in, or at least to result from a share in, the glory 
of the children of God. Hence the hendiadys of 
the EK. V. (glorious liberty) is totally incorrect. It 
makes the most prominent idea of the whole clause 
a mere attributive. Besides, were the meaning that 
expressed by the HE. V., we should find this form: 
gig THY OOLaY THS eev9egiag tov téz. tT. Pe0U.—R. | 
The «ig tyv élev9egiay can mean only the 
sharing in the liberty of God’s children by the or- 
ganic appropriation on their part, and by the equal- 
ity with the children of God produced by means of 
the transformation ; but it cannot mean an indepen- 
dent state of liberty beside them. Their freedom 
will consist in its helping to constitute the glory, the 
spiritualized splendor of the manifestation of God’s 
children. As Christ is the manifestation of God’s 
glory because He is illuminated throughout by God, 
and the sons of God are the glory of Christ as lights 
from His light, so will nature be the glory of God’s 
sons as humanized and deified nature. Yet we 
would not therefore take the tig dd&y¢ as the geni- 
tive of apposition, since the glory proceeds outward- 
ly from within, and since it is here promised to na- 
ture as recompense, so to speak, in opposition to the 
corruption. It shall therefore share, in its way, in 
the glory belonging to God’s children. But why is 
not the ég9agata, incorruption, mentioned (1 Cor. 
xv. 45), in opposition to the g90ga, corruption ? 
Because the idea of corruption has been preceded 
by that of vanity. The real glory of the manifesta 
tion in which its inward incorruption shall hereafter 
be externally revealed, is contrasted with the decep- 
tive, transitory glory of the manifestation in which 
the creature-world in this life appears subject to 
vanity. The elevation of the children of God them- 
selves from the condition of corruption to the con- 
dition of glorification, constitutes the centre of the 
deliverance into this state of glory; but the creature 
is drawn upward in this elevation, in conformity with 
its dynamical dependence on the centre, and its 
organic connection with it.* 


* [This verse, which, taken in its subjective sense, ag 
the purport of the hope, seems to favor the reference of 
«tious to humanity, and the longing to the instincts of ime 


| mortality (so Stuart throughout), loses its force if thus un: 
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Ver. 22. For we know that the whole 
creation [oidauev yao bt maou WF xti- 
gc]. The Apostle furnishes, in ver. 22, for we 
know, the proof of the declaration in ver. 21. Since 
he has proved the proposition of ver. 19 by ver. 20, 
and of ver. 20 by ver, 21, Meyer, without ground, 
goes back with this for to ver, 20: ém édnmidv; De 
Wette [Philippi], to ver. 19. [If ver. 21 be taken 
as stating the purport of the hope, then Meyer’s 
view is the most tenable one. Philippi finds here a 
more general affirmation of the existence of the 
“* patient expectation,” as an admitted truth.—R.] 

Tholuck asks, Whence does the Apostle have 
this we know ? and he opposes the view that it is an 
assumption of the universal human consciousness 
(according to most expositors), or rather, that the 
Apostle seems (according to Bucer, Brenz) to speak 
from the Jewish-Christian hope which rested on the 
prophets, as, even in chap. ii, 2; iii, 19; vii. 14; 
viii. 28, the oWowev is understood best as the Chris- 
tian consciousness.* We must not subject the Apos- 
tle to the modern sense of nature. But we can still 
less reduce the Apostle’s knowledge to that of the 
prophets. The modern sense of nature, in its sound 
elements, is a fruit of apostolical Christianity ; and 
as the harmony between spirit and nature has been 
essentially consummated in Christ, so, too, has the 
knowledge of the language (that is, the spiritual 
meaning) of nature been consummated in Him—a 
knowledge which was reproduced in the apostles as 
a fountain, and ready for enlargement. This knowl- 
edge is, indeed, universally human chiefly in elect 
souls alone, under the condition of Divine illumina- 
tion. 

Groaneth together and travaileth in pain 
together [cuvotevaler nati cuvwdives |. 
The ovy in cuvotevalter and guywdbver has 
been referred, by Gicumenius, Calvin, and others, to 
the children of God; KGllner, and others, have 
viewed it as a mere strengthening of the simple 
word. Tholuck and Meyer explain it, in harmony 
with Theodore of Mopsvestia, as a collective dispo- 
sition of the creature. The latter: Potdetav dé 
Eleiv, OT. TiupwVOg eMWEtxVUTHL TOVTO TAOH 7 
xtiow. Hstius: genitus et dolor communis inter se 
partium creature. On the linguistic tenableness of 
this explanation, by accepting the presumed organi- 
zation of nature in single parts, see Meyer, against 
Fritzsche. It is, indeed, against the reference of 
the ovy to the groaning of Christians that this 


‘derstood. The striking phrase: ‘‘the freedom of the glory 
of the children of God,” becomes very vague, unless we 
adopt the view that nature is here personified as in ex- 
pectation. And itis easier to believe that the verse is true 
of all nature, than of all men. Whatever may be our 
wishes, the sharing of nature in the future glory is more 

robable, judging trom the facts of the material world, than 
Fre participation of all men in the same, judging from the 
facts of the moral world. The sighs after immortality 
among the heathen are audible enough; but had Paul re- 
ferred to these, he would undoubtedly have spoken more 
distinctly of the future conversion of the heathen. He is 
too fond of references to his personal Saviour and His 
work, to omit every allusion to these, where his thought 
really concerns the salvation of persons. it seems, there- 
fore, in the highest degree improbable that mankind (as 
distinguished from the natural world) is referred to at all. 


—R. 

’ Ss euor Stuart urges that the longing of the natural 
world was not so familiar to all, that the Apostle could thus 
appeal to consciousness. But this objection is of weight 
only in case the meaning of oidauey be extended to human 
eonsciousness in general. That Paul uses it in appeals to 
Christian consciousness, is evident from Rom. ii. 2; iii. 19; 
vii. 14; viii. 26, 28; 2 Cor. v.13 1 Tim. i. 8; comp. the fre- 

_ quent use of oi8are in 1 Cor. vi—B.] 
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groaning is introduced further on as something 
special, 

Reiche holds that ovr dives refers to the escha- 
tological expectation of the Jews, the Mwan- ban , 
dolores messi ; against which Meyer properly ob 
serves, that those dolores messiw are special suffers 
ings which were to precede the appearance of the 
Messiah; but the travailing of nature had taken 
place from the beginning, since Gen. iii. 17, Yet 
Tholuck remarks, with propriety, that the Apostle 
must have been acquainted with that term of Rab- 
binical theology. Likewise the developing suffering 
of nature will ascend toward the end to a decisivé 
crisis (see the eschatological words of Jesus). But 
the ‘‘ dolores messi”? comprise also ethical conflicts, 
Therefore this continuous trayailing of the world’s 
development is related to the dolores messia, as the 
preparation is to the fulfilment, or as the judgment 
of the world, immanent in the history of the world, 
is related to the final catastrophe. The odivey de- 
notes the birth-pangs of a woman in labor. The 
figure is happily chosen, not only because it an- 
nounces a new birth and new form of the earth, but 
because it reflects in travailing Eve the fate of 
the travailing earth, and vice versd. Tholuck: “ By 
pain, it will wrest the new out of the old; perhaps 
otevacew has reference to bringing forth (comp. 
Jer. iv. 31), but better, as Luther explains the ote- 
voynot, ver, 26, the groaning, earnest expectation, 
which is intensified by the being in travail which fol- 
lows.” Yet the groaning also indicates the painful 
announcement of positive sufferings, which subse- 
quently arise from the groaning of Christians for re- 
demption (oteveiCowey Pagotmevor, 2 Cor. v. 4). 

[Until now, ayov tov viv. Any reference 
to the future is forbidden by the use of otWamev, 
which refers to experience (Alford), While it is not 
necessary to insist upon an important distinction he- 
tween péyov and dyov (see p. 181), it would seem 
best to consider that the idea of duration* is the - 
prominent one here. If any point of time is em- 
phasized, it must be that of the beginning of the 
groaning, when the curse of wearying labor and 
travail came upon man, and through him the curse 
upon nature.—R. 

Ver. 28. And not only so, but even we our. 
selves [ov wovoy dé, aliae zai avtot. See 
Textual Notes ° and", The reading of the Vaticanus 
is followed here.] Meyer’s mode of stating the con- 
nection with the preceding verse is utterly incorrect : 
“Climax of the previous proof that the xtiov¢ in 
ver. 21 is correct in the éz’ édmidv, ot. Even we 
Christians would, indeed, do nothing less than unite 
in that groaning.” The principal thought is, not the 
deliverance of the xtéiouc, vers. 20, 21, but the future 
glory of the children of God, ver. 18. The first 
proof therefor is the groaning of nature; the sec- 
ond, which now follows, is the groaning of spiritual 
life. Therefore Christians do not unite in anywise 
in the groaning of creation, but vice versd: the 
groaning of creation joins in the groaning of Chris- 
tians. Consequently, we must not translate: ‘‘ But 
also we (Christians) on our part,” &c., but: even we 
Christians ourselves—namely, we who are most in 
timately concerned. The expression ad avtoi é 


* [Calvin : “‘ Particula Hactenus, vel ad hunc usque diem, 
ad levandum diuturni languosis tedium pertinet. Nam 8 
tot sxculis durarunt in suo gemitur creature, quam incw 
cusabilis erit nostra mollities vel ignavia, si in brevet wime 
bratilis vile curriculo deficimus ?”—RB. 
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éavtoic brings out prominently the truth that these 
same Christians, who have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit, are also saved by hope, though at heart they 
must still groan and earnestly expect. Thus wwroc 
.éyo, in chap, vii. 25, means: I, one and the same 
man, can be so different ; with the mind I can serve 
the law of God, but with the flesh the law of sin. 
Tholuck: “The difference between the readings 
seems to have arisen rather from purposes of per- 
spicuity or style.” Augustine, Chrysostom, and oth- 
ers, hold that the connection—in which the subject 
is Christians in general—is decidedly against the odd 
limitation of the «tos to the apostles (Origen, Am- 
brose, Melanchthon, and Grotius. Reiche, and oth- 
ers: the Apostle Paul alone. Others: Paul, with 
the other apostles), The former expositors maintain 
that the second xad 7mete abtoé consists, in a more 
intense degree, of the apostles.* But the addition 
is rather occasioned by the contrast presented: 
saved, and yet groaning (‘the inward life of Chris- 
tians shines ”’), 

Though we have the first-fruits of the 
Spirit [cyv anzaoyyny tov mvetwatos 
#yovtec. The participle may be taken as simply 
defining the subject: we ourselves, those who have 
(Luther, Calvin, Beza, Hodge); or be rendered: 
though we have, despite this privilege. The latter 
is more forcible; the former sense would require 
the article of (Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Alford). 
Anagy in itself occasions no difficulty ; it means 
Jjrst-fruits, with the implied idea of a future har- 
vest. Comp., however, chap. xi. 16.—R.] The 
amaoyy tov myvevm. is differently interpreted, 

1. The genitive is partitive, having this sense: 
the apostles (they alone, according to Origen, @icu- 
menius, Melanchthon, and Grotius), and the Chris- 
tians of the apostolic period, have the first foretaste 
ef a spiritual endowment, which, when complete, 
will extend to all future Christians (De Wette, Koll- 
ner, Olshausen, Meyer). But by this division the 
Apostle would not only have adjudged to later Chris- 
tians the full harvest of the Spirit, which is contrary 
to the real fact, but he would also have obscured 
rather than strengthened his argument by a superflu- 
ous remark. Yor it is a fact, which will ever remain 
perfectly the same from the time of the apostles to 
the end of the world, that the life of Christians in 
the Spirit is related to their physical perfection and 
glorificatiun, as the firstlings are to the harvest. But 
the following division has just as little force. 

2, Our present reception of the Spirit is only 
preliminary, in contrast with the future complete 
outpouring in the kingdom of heaven (Chrysostom, 
and others; also Huther, Calvin, Beza, Tholuck, 
Philippi [Hodge, Alford, Stuart] ). Apart from the 
fact that this view is not altogether apostolical, it 
adds nothing to the matter in question, and removes 
the point of view: the inference of the future dosa 
from the present zvctiwe. 

3. Therefore the genitive of apposition.+ The 


* (Alford, who adopts nets with the second cal avrot, 
gays it is “inserted to involve himself and his fellow- 
workers in the general description of the last clause.” 

t [Both 1 and 2 take the genitive as partitive, which is 
axdoubtedly the common usage. In every case in the New 
Testament where arapyy is followed by a genitive, it has 
this force; comp. xvi. 5; 1 Cor, xv. 20; xvi. 15; Johni. 18. 
The same is true of the LXX. and classical authors. It is 
difficult to sustain any other view here. If we adopt the 
meaning: the first-fruits of a harvest, which 7s the Spirit 
given to us, and refer it to the common gift of the Spirit in 
this life, rather than to the gift of the Spirit in that par- 








Holy Spirit is himself the gift of the first-fruits, if 
the completion of Christian life is regarded as the 
harvest (Bengel, Winer, Riickert, and others), The 


| Spirit is the earnest, agdafov, of the future perfec. 


tion (2 Cor. i, 22; v.53; Gal. vi. 8) Eph.i. 14; 
iv. 830; and 1 Peter iv. 14, cd mvetjua tig dokys, 
are of special importance. Meyer’s only objection 
to this explanation is, that the Apostle’s expression 
would have been misunderstood, since the azaoyy 
would have to be understood as a part of a similar 
whole, But the sheaves offered as first-fruits are 
not merely the first portions of the first sheaves 
collectively ; they are the precious tokens and sure 
pledges of the full harvest, to which they constitute, 
if we may so speak, a harmonious antithesis. But 
the ddf« must be regarded as commensurate with 
the spiritual life; yet not as a new and higher out. 
pouring of the Spirit, but as the perfect epiphany of 
the operation of the Spirit. Tholuck admits, at 
least, that this third explanation is also admissible 
with the second. On the singular explanations of 
Fritzsche and Schneckenburger, see Meyer. 

Even we ourselves groan within our- 
selves [zat witcod év éavtots aotevalo- 
pev. We, although we have the first-fruits, are far 
from being complete; despite this, we groan within 
ourselves. The inward, profound nature of the feel- 
ing is thus emphasized.—R.] Groaning is the ex- 
pression of the longing which feels that it is delayed 
in its course toward its object; expression of the 
inclination contending immediately with its obsta- 
cles. 

Waiting for the adoption [vio%ectay 
amenxdevyouevov. Wait for, await, wait to the 
end of (Alford). The adoption is already ours (ver, 
15) as an internal relation, but the outward condition 
does not yet correspond (Meyer). Alford para- 
phrases: aw iting the fulness of our adoption.—R. ]. 
The object of the longing is the vio ®eaia, which 
believers wait for in perfect patience. This is here 
identified with the redemption of our body. It is 
the perfect outward manifestation of the inward 
vioFecia; it is the soul’s inheritance of the glori- 
fied life which is attained on the perfect deliverance 
of the body from the bondage of the first state of 
nature, and from subjection to death and corrup- 
tion; see 2 Cor. v. 4. The Apostle’s addition of 
“the redemption of our body,” proves that he does 
not mean merely the entire vio9<cta, but this vie- 
Geocta viewed specifically as complete. 

[The redemption of our body, tiv azo- 
Ait owory TOV CHuaTtOS Huov. Epexegeti- 
cal clause.] Tot owuatog is explained by Hras- 
mus, Luther, and others (also Lutz, Bibl. Dogm.), as 
redemption from the body; but this is totally for- 
eign to the connection, and also to the matter itself, 
[Were this the meaning, there would probably be 
some qualifying term added, as Phil. iii. 21 (Meyer), 
—R.] Tholuck explains the redemption of the body 
as applying to its materiality; this is also the object 


ticular age, all seems to be gained that Dr. Lange seeks in 
view 8, while we do not unnecessarily depart from the wsus 
loquendi. The reference to the first Christians is perhaps 
slightly favored by adopting yuets at some point in the 
text, although Meyer rejects it, and yet upholds this 
reference. In his comments on ver. 26, Dr. Lange says 
that here the new spiritual life is spoken of, not the Holy 
Spirit itself. This subjective sense can only be admitted if 
the partitive sense of the genitive be given up. The term 
“body ’”? cannot, in any case, be regarded as antithetical; 
did “flesh”? occur, there might be some reason for taking 
“Spirit”? in this sense of “spiritual life,’ a m2aning for 
which our author hag an unusual fondnesa -R.J : 
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of the earnest expectation of the xtiov. Perhaps 
this is from Origen and Rothe; see, on the contrary, 
1 Cor. xv. Tholuck’s quotation from Augustine is 
better (De doctr. christ.): Quod nonnulli dicunt, 
malle se omnino esse sine corpore, omnino falluntur, 
on enim corpus suum sed corruptiones et pondus 
oderunt ; Phil. iii. 21; 1 Cor, xv. The most unten- 
able view is: deliverance from the morally injurious 
influence of the body by death (Carpzoy, and oth- 
ers). [It is so natural to refer this phrase to the 
giorification of the body at the coming of Christ, 
that it is unnecessary to state arguments in favor of 
this reference (comp. Phil. iii. 21; 2 Conv. 2 ff; 
1 Cor. xv. 42 ff). The redemption is not complete 
until the body is redeemed. Any other view is not 
accordant with the grand current of thought in this 
chapter. The fact that even here, where the long- 
ing of Christians is described, so much stress should 
be laid on the redemption of the body, the material 
part of our complex nature, confirms the view of 
zttow, which takes it as including material exist- 
ences. In fact, since ‘‘ even we ourselves” are rep- 
resented as waiting for an event, which shall redeem 
that part of our nature most akin to the creation (in 
the restricted sense of Meyer, and others), it would 
appear that the subject here is not necessarily in an- 
tithesis to “ creation,” but rather a part of it; “sub- 
jected in hope,” like the whole creation, but also as 
having the first-fruits of the Spirit, “‘saved in hope” 
(ver. 24).—R.] 

Ver, 24. For we were saved. (éo097- 
wey.) Delivered, and participating in salvation. 
The dative <4 2i7¢0v, in hope, does not describe 
the means, but the mode of the deliverance. [So 
Bengel, and many others. Comp. Winer, p. 203. 
The phrase is emphatically placed. Luther is ex- 
cellent: we are indeed saved, yet in hope.—R.] 
Even if we were to admit that the Apostle under- 
stood faith to be the hope here mentioned (Chrysos- 
tom, De Wette, and others)—which, as Meyer cor- 
rectly observes, is controverted by Paul’s definite 
distinction between faith and hope,*—the admission 
of the dative of instrument would be too strong, 
But even if we accept the dative as denoting modal- 
ity, it does not denote “that to which the ou. is 
to be regarded as confined” (Meyer), but the con- 

- dition: an hope of. Therefore the éow9nucv must 
be here explained conformably to the conception of 
the wio9<cia in ver. 23, not as being the principial 
attainment of salvation in the Spirit—which is already 
complete there—but as being the perfect attainment 
of salvation in glory. This has become the portion 
of Christians, but in such a way that their faith is 
supplemented by their hope. They have the inward 
viod<ote in the witness of the Spirit; but the vio- 
Geoww of doa in the pledge of the Spirit. 

Now hope that is seen is not hope [éizic 
dé Blexopmévy ovn Potvy éAmic]. Tholuck: 
the second éizics is concrete, the object of hope. 
[This usage is common in emphatic phrases in all 
languages (Philippi). Comp. Col. i.5; 1 Tim. i. 1; 
Heb. vi. 18, where ézig is objective-—R.] Luther: 


* [De Wette urges the instrumental sense, on account 
of the definite aorist; but the fact of salvation is regarded 
as placing us in a condition of hope. The hope differs from 
faith, but is inseparably connected with it. Alford says 
the hope is ‘faith im its prospective altitude.”? Philippi: 
«“ Inasmuch as the object of salvation is both relatively pres- 
ent and also relntirely future, hope is produced from faith 
end indissolubly linked with it; for faith apprehends the 
object, in so far as it is present; hope, in so far as it is still 
future.””—R.1 
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“The word hope is used in two ways. In one case 
it means great courage, which remains firm in all 
temptations ; in the other, the finite salvation which 
hope shall get; here it may mean both.” Seeing 
means, here, the acquired presence of the object, 
which can be “ grasped with the hands ;” however, 
the beholding also may momentarily afford heavenly 
satisfaction ; see 1 Cor. xiii.; 2 Cor. v. 7. 

For what a man seeth [6 yao Pléimes 
tic]. Thus the hope of believers proves that they 
are to expect a state of completion, but that they 
must wat for it perseveringly. 

Why doth he still hope for? [zi xaé 
éhmiter; See Teatual Note. Adopting xaé as 
well established, it seems best to take it as = etiam 
(Meyer). Why does he still hope, when there is no 
more ground for it? Comp. Hartung, Partikellehre, 
i. p. 18%, on this use of xaé. Bengel: ewm visione 
non est spe opus.—R. 

Ver. 25. But if we hope for that, &. Hope 
is no vain dreaming ; it is proved as religious confi- 
dence in the ethical labor of patience. The izo- 
wovn denotes perseverance amid obstacles; there- 
fore always, also passiveness, or patience and stead- 
fastness. But the connection here authorizes the 
predominance of the former idea, And though 
complete salvation comes from the future and from 
above, patience in this life must codperate with its 
future—therefore: to persevere.* Grotius: Syes 
ista non infructuosa est in nobis, sed egregiam virtu- 
tem operatur, malorum fortem tolerantiam. 

Ver. 26. Likewise the Spirit also [waav- 
twc d& tat tO mvevma. Likewise (woadt- 
tw¢) introduces, as contemporaneous with the 
‘“‘ waiting” (ver. 23), the divine assistance of the 
Holy Spirit (Tholuck)—R.] De Wette and Meyer 
explain: The Holy Spirit. The latter commentator 
appeals to vers. 16, 28. But, in ver. 28, the new 
spiritual life is spoken of,+ which certainly cons’sts 
in the fellowship of the human spirit with the Holy 
Spirit, but is, nevertheless, not the Holy Spirit itself, 
To say of the Holy Spirit in himself that He groans 
—indeed, that He gives vent to groanings which are 
unutterable by Him—is altogether inadmissible. 
Neither can we, with Nosselt, substitute the gospel ; 
nor, with Morus, the Christian disposition; nor, 
with K6llner, the Christian element of life. <Ac- 
cording to the opposition of zyvetua and vot in 
1 Cor. xiv. 14, it is the new basis of life, which con- 
stitutes to the conscious daily life an opposition of 
the life which, though apparently unconscious, is 
really the higher consciousness itself, the heavenly 
sense of the awakened soul. As, in the unconvert- 
ed state, the influences of the unconscious basis of 
the soul invade the conscious daily life with demo- 
niacal temptation, so, vice versd, does the uncon- 
scious spiritual life of the converted man come as a 
guardian spirit to the help of the daily life. There- 
fore the groaning of the spirit itself (see ver. 15) 
corresponds with the groaning of the consciousness 


* [On vdmouovj, see p. 162; also Ool. i. 11; Lange’s 
Comm., p. 19. Constancy seems to be always prominent in 
the word, The preposition 6d with the genitive denotes 
that through which, as a medium, our waiting takes place 
(Alford). It is more than an accompaniment—it is the 
state which characterizes the waiting throughout. On the 
connection of hope and patience, comp. 1 Thess. i.3; Heb 
x. 36.—R.] 

t [Against this, see notes in loco, where Dr. Lange him- 
self does not defend this view. It is opposed to the most 
natural grammatical construction of that passage, and ob- 
jectionable on other grounds. Comp. the additional notes 
on vers. 16 23, and the excursus, chap. vii.—R.J 
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ir its natural feeling. [This position of Dr. Lange 
is not in accordance with the view of the best mod- 
ern commentators. Tholuck, De Wette, Ewald, 
Stuart, Hodge, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Jowett, as well as the older commentators in gen- 
eral, all refer it to the objective, Holy Spirit. Ols- 
hausen, however, adopts the subjective sense. The 
proof must be very strong which will warrant us in 
referring it to any thing other than the Holy Spirit 
itself; for the Apostle uses co mvetiuo, as he has 
done in vers. 23, 16, &c., where the Holy Spirit is 
meant. The only reason urged against such a mean- 
ing here is, that the “groaning,” &c., cannot be 
predicated of Him. But we have no right to de- 
part from the obvious meaning, because, in the neat 
clause, that is predicated which, we fancy, cannot be 
predicated of the Holy Spirit. The predicate in 
this clause cannot, with strict propriety, be referred 
to any spirit save the Holy Spirit. That Dr. Lange’s 
view weakens the thought, is also evident.—R. | 

Helpeth our weakness [cuvarvtilaupa- 
vEetar TH aoEvEela GZuov. See Teatwal Note 
4 On the verb, comp. Luke x. 40, where Martha 
asks that Mary be bidden to help her—i. e., take hold 
of in connection with. It requires a weakening of 
its force to make this applicable to the new spiritual 
life. The subjective side has been brought out in 
vers, 23-25. Hence a reference to the Holy Spirit 
accords with the progress of thought.—R.] Meyer 
urges, with Beza, the cuy in cuvartid.: ad nos labo- 
rantes refertur. At all events, it would refer to only 
the conscious side of our effort. But it is clear, 
from the further deiinition, that aodéveva is the 
only correct reading. Tholuck understands this 
co Gévevo as referring to occasions of invading faint- 
ness. But the Apostle speaks of a permanent rela- 
tion of our weakness in this life, which certainly be- 
comes more prominent in special temptations. This 
is the incongruity between the new principle and 
the old psychical and carnal life. 

[The singular must be accepted as the true read- 
ing. It then refers to a state of weakness, already 
described (ver. 23). The dative, as in Luke x. 40, 
denotes not the burden which the Spirit helps us 
bear (so Hodge, and many others), but that which 
it helps. (Alford: “helps our weakness—us who 
are weak, to bear the burden of ver, 23.” Meyer: 
“ Hr legt mit Hand an mit unserer Schwachheit,”) 
Ii should not be limited to weakness in prayer (Ben- 
gel), but is the general weakness in our waiting for 
final redemption.—R. | 

For we know not what we should pray 
for as we ought [rtd ydo ti moocevioued-o 
xa9d det ovx oldanev. To belongs to the 
whole clause. I’e@ introduces an illustration of 
our weakness, and how it is helped. The aorist 
woocevédmeda, which we accept as the correct 
reading, is more usual than the future, but either is 
grammatically admissible. See Winer, p. 280.— 
R.] Tholuck holds that this not knowing refers to 
special states of obscure faith, and has a twofold 
meaning: ignorance of the object toward which 
prayer should be directed, and the language in which 
we should pray. But the supposition of special 
atates is incorrect; otherwise the expression would 
be: we often do not know. But the language can 
by no means be under consideration, neither can a 
mere ignorance of the object be meant, Therefore 
De Wette and Meyer explain thus: we do not know 
what, under existing cirewmstances, it is necessary 
to pray for, We refer the xa90 det as well to the 


heavenly clearness of the object of redemption as 
to the subjective purity, definiteness, and energy of 
desire corresponding to it.* The conscious, verbal 
prayer is related to the spirit of prayer, as the falli- 
ble dictate of conscience is to the infallible cone 
science. 

But the Spirit itself intercedeth [a12’ 
aro TO mvEevpa Umegertvyyaver. On the 
omission of tae 7uav (Ree.), which Meyer finds im 
the verb itself, see Zeatwal Note. The verb oc 
curs only here. The simple verb means, to meet 5 
then, compounded with é», to approach in order to 
make supplication (Acts xxv. 24, éytuyyovey); the 
izeo seems to show that the supplication is in favor 
of the persons in question, Dr. Lange rejects this, 
in order to avcid a reference to the Holy Spirit.— 
Avbto tO avEvMe brings into prominence the 
Intercessor, who knows our wants (Tholuck, Alford), 
—R.] Since the iwegevtvyyaver must be read 
without the addition of the Aecepta, we refer the 
izeo to our want in not knowing what to pray for, 
as it is proper for us, and in harmony with our des- 
tiny. Tholuck regards the jeg as merely a higher 
degree, as in imegmeouocevew ; Meyer [so ramp 
sees here a tzég jor, according to the analogy o 
UmeoaToxoivonar, Xe. 

ith groanings which cannot be uttered 
[orevayuots aiadytorg]. Analogous to 1 Cor. 
xiv, 14; against which Tholuck remarks, that there 
the subject in question is the human zvetiva. Meyer 
even declares that those explanations are rationalis- 
tic which do not interpret the zvetiua to be the 
Holy Spirit (Reiche: the Christian sense ; K6llner ; 
the Spirit obtained in Christ). Chrysostom’s calling 
it the yaovoue edyijc, and Theodoret’s not under- 
standing by the expression the tzdotaous of the 
Spirit, are declared to be an arbitrary alteration. 
Meyer does not accede to the opinion of Augustine, 
and most commentators, that the sense is, that man 
himself, stirred up by the Holy Ghost, utters groan- 
ings. It is rather the Holy Spirit himself; but cer- 
tainly He needs the human organ for His groanings, 
He claims that the analogy, ‘‘ that demons speak and 
ery out of men,” is adapted to this view. The anal- 
ogy of demoniacal possession! Besides, Meyer, in 
his exposition of the adadytovw, prefers the inter- 
pretation of most expositors, unutterable, to the op- 
posite rendering, wnuttered, dumb (Grotius, Fritzsche, 
and others), because it denotes greater intensity 
But we get from this the result, that the Holy Spirit, 
the Spirit of God in His glory, not only groans, but 
also cannot utter His groans, 

[Notwithstanding this attempt at a reductio ad 
absurdum, the view must still be held, that the Holy 
Spirit is here represented as interceding. To avoid 
this conclusion, Dr, Lange must first weaken the 
subject into the human spirit, and then the force of 
tee in the verb. It is far better to accept the ob- 
vious sense, and then explain it in a way which 
escapes the extreme conclusions of Meyer. The 
Holy Spirit is here spoken of as dwelling in us; in 
this indwelling He makes the intercession. This 
view presents no absurdity; it rather accepts the 


* [Dr. Hodge refers +o the fact that heathen philoso- 
ee urged this asa reason why men ought not to pray 
he Apostle intimates that what is true of men in general 
is true still of Christians (ot8ame¢v), because their knowl. 
edge is as yet in no respect such as to make their prayel 
(ka00 dev) asit ought to be. Hence the reference is t¢ 
a continuing state, rather than to times of special weak- 
{ ness.—R.] 
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prominent thought of the previous part of the chap- 
ter (vers. 9, 11, 14, 16), and implies not only that, 
by this indwelling, we are taught to pray what would 
otherwise be unutterable (Calvin, Beza), but that the 
Holy Ghost “himself pleads in our prayers, raising 
us to higher and holier desires than we can express 
in words, which can only find utterance in sighings 
and aspirations” (Alford). So Hodge, Stuart, De 
Wette, and most commentators.—R. 

On the threefold view of asadntovg (not utter- 
able, not spoken, not speaking), see Tholuck.* 

Ver. 27. But he who searcheth the hearts 
[6 0& égevvGy tac xagdiac. Aé is slightly 
adversative: These groanings are unutterable, but 
He, &. The ggevryHy describes God according 
to the Old Testament phraseology (1 Sam. xvi. 7; 
Ps. vii. 10; Prov. xv. 11), as omniscient.—R.] In 
1 Cor. ii. 10 it is said of the Holy Spirit that He 
searcheth all things; here, according to the just 
cited reference of the groaning Spirit to the Holy 
Spirit, this very Holy Spirit would be an object of 
the searching God. [This objection is of little 
weight, since the object of the all-searching God is 
the mind of the Spirit, hidden (even to us) in the 
unutterable sighings, &c.—R. | 

The mind of the Spirit. His poovyuo; 
see chap. vill. 6. His purely divine and ideal striv- 
ing, but here as clear thought, denoting the excogi- 
tated sense of that language of groans. [If the 
reference to the Holy Spirit be accepted, then the 
sense not even excogitated by us is included.—R. | 

Because he pleadeth for the saints [dc 
-.. @ytvyyaver veg ayiwyv. How can the 
human spirit, even when possessed by the Holy 
Spirit, be said to plead for the saints?—R.] The 
explanation of ot: by for [because], according to 
most expositors (De Wette, Philippi, &c.), is opposed 
by Meyer (in accordance with Grotius, Fritzsche, 
Tholuck, and others), who urges instead of it, that. 
A very idle thought: God knows the mind of the 
Holy Spirit, that He intercedes for the saints in a 
way well-pleasing to God. The odds is perfectly 
plain in itself, even if not taken in the pregnant 
sense (with Calvin and Ruckert).+ He knows well 
that He, as the searcher of hearts (Ps. exxxix. 1) 
and as hearer, is conscious of the thought and pure 
purpose of these holy groans. Wherefore? Be- 
cause it is well-pleasing to God. 

[According to the will of God (xaia 
920) is the correct paraphrase of the E. V.—R.] 
Not, according to Deity (Origen); nor before God, 
nor with God (Reiche, Fritzsche); nor by God, by 
virtue of God (Tholuck.—How can we hold that the 
Holy Ghost should intercede because of God’s im- 
pulse ?), but according to God, in harmony with the 
Divine will (Meyer).{ The Divine impulse is, in- 


® (The meaning unutterable, which cannot be expressed 
in words, is favored by the analogy of verbalsin -ros, and 
is adopted by Luther, Calvin, Beza, Meyer, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and many others. Philippi 
admits this sense, but includes with it that of wnspoken, 
which are not expressed in words. Comp. 2 Cor. xii. 4; 
1 Peter i. 8.—R.] 

¢ {It is held by many commentators (among them Stu- 
art, Hodge, Meyer), that if ére be taken as causal, oide 
must be rendered approves ; 7. e., He approves what is the 
mind of the Spirit, because, &c, Dr. Lange’s estimate of 
Meyer’s interpretation is very just, and he seems to be 
equally correct in denying the necessity for the pregnant 
sense of oide. Comp. Alford im loco. The H. V. is exceed- 
ingly happy in its rendering of this verse.—R.] 

¢ (Alford: ‘‘ All these pleadings of the Spirit are heard 
and answered, even when inarticulately uttered. We may 
extend the same comforting assurance to the imperfect and 





deed, indirectly implied here; but then it follows 
again, that the groaning Spirit cannot be identica 
with the Holy Spirit. [Not with the Holy Spirit as 
without us, but as within us.—R. ] 


SEcoND PARAGRAPH, VERS, 28-37. 


Ver. 28. And we know [oidaperv 08 
Meyer, Philippi, and others, take dé as introducing 
a general ground after the more special ones in vers. 
26, 27. Alford finds it slightly adversative, the an. 
tithesis being found in ver. 22. The former is prefer- 
able. Otdamev, Christian consciousness.—R.] 
The subjective assurance of the future consumma.- 
tion reaches its climax in the fact that believers are 
lovers of God. But in this form it indicates the 
objective certainty, which is its lowest foundation. 
However, instead of the most direct inference, that 
those who love God are previously beloved by Him, 
and are established on God’s love (an inference con. 
trolling this whole section ; see vers. 29, 31, 32, 35, 
39), the Apostle applies this inference to the condi- 
tion of Christians in this world. The whole world 
seems to contradict their hope of future glory. All 
things visible, especially the hatred of the hostile 
world, seem to oppose and gainsay their faith. And 
yet this fearful appearance can have no force, since 
all things are subject to the omnipotent and wise ad- 
ministration of God, on whose loving counsel their 
confidence is established. Still more, if all things 
are subject to God’s supreme authority, and this au- 
thority 1s exhibited in the development of His lov- 
ing counsel, they know, with the full certainty of 
faith, that all things work together for their good. 
This follows, first, from the decree, plan, and order 
of salvation (vers. 28-30). It follows, second, from 
God’s arrangement, act, and facts of salvation (vers. 
31-84). It follows, third, from the experience proved 
in the Old Testament, that the Lord’s companions in 
salvation and the covenant are His companions in 
suffering, as His companions in conflict ; but as His 
companions in suffering, they are also His compan- 
ions in victory, for whose glorification all surmount- 
ed obstacles are transformed into means of advance: 
ment (vers. 35-37). The conclusion (vers. 38, 39) 
expresses so strongly the subjective, and also the 
objective certainty of the future completion, that we 
believe it necessary to make it prominent as a spe- 
cial paragraph, 

That all things, mavcta; not merely all 
events (Meyer), or all afflictions (Tholuck) [Calvin, 
Hodge, Stuart]; for, besides events (ver. 35), all the 
powers of the world are mentioned (vers. 38, 39).— 
Work together, cuvegyet.* The beautiful and 
correct term, serve for the good of, must neverthe- 
less follow the more specific definition. For the 
principal factor of the completion of Christians is 
the central one: Christ over them and in them, the 
love of Christ or the Spirit of glory, the free and 
dominant impulse of their new life. With this first 
and central factor there now codperates the second 


mistaken verbal utterances of our prayers, whick are no 
themselves answered to our hurt, but the answer is given 
to the voice of the Spirit, which speaks through them, 
which we would express, but cannot.”—R.] 

* [See Textual Note 14. Tholuck would refer the ovv ta 
the loving God, but the simplest sense is that of coéperate 
ing (Bengel, Alford, and others). Meyer, however, finds in 
it the idea of the fellowship, in which He who supports 
necessarily stands to him who is supported. So Philipp’ 
and others, all taking ovvepyet as = Bonfet.---R.) 
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and peripherical one—that course of all things and 
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Vers. 29, 80. In the following grand and glori 





all destinies about them which is placed under God’s | ous exposition, the Apostle represents God’s purpose 


authority and Christ’s power, and constitutes their 
guidance to glorification. 

For good, «ig aya%ov. Strictly, for good. 
The article is wanting, for the Apostle has in mind 
the antithesis: not for evil, injurious, and destruc- 
tive working ; and because every thing shall be use- 
ful to them, and promotive, in a special way, of their 
good. For the good is, the promotion of life. 
Every good thing of this kind relates, indeed, to the 
realization of their eternal salvation, but it is not 
directly this itself (Reiche). [Bengel: Jn bonum 
ad glorificationem usque.—R. | j 

Those who love God [tots ayaniouy 
cov Geov. Alford: “A stronger designation 
than any yet used for believers.”” Comp. 1 Cor ii. 
9; Eph. vi. 24; James i, 12—R.] The Apostle 
defines this expression more specifically with refer- 
ence to its purpose, by the addition : 

To those who are the called according to 
his purpose [toi¢g xatad moedSEary xhytoisc 
otay]. Yet the addition is not designed to fur- 
nish a definition for the explanation of the name, 
those who love God (Meyer); nor did the Apostle 
wish thereby to qualify the preceding clause (Riick- 
ert), but to represent more clearly the foundation 
of the life of those who love God, &c. (Tholuck, 
Fritzsche, Philippi, and others). The intention or 
purpose of God is the rock of their salvation, and 
the same purpose directs all things. The love of 
believers for God is therefore not the ground of their 
confidence, but the sign and security that they were 
first loved by God. But the Apostle uses for this 
another expression, which indicates as well the evi- 
dence as the firmness of the love which has gone 
out for them. The evidence of their salvation lies 
in the fact that they are called by God to salvation 
(in the operative zAjoug with which the gospel has 
pervaded their hearts). This evidence refers to the 
firmness of their salvation in the purpose of God; 
the genuine zdyovg of true Christians depends upon 
the zoo9<ovg, and testifies of it. See Doctr. 
Notes.* 


* [Tholuck: “ They are not called merely according to 

a Divine decree (nude), but according to one whose stages 
are set forth up to the final goal of the eddgace.”? Meyer: 
“The mpdeots is the free decree, formed by God in eter- 
nity, of saving the believers through Christ (chap. ix. 11; 
Eph. i. 11; iii. 11; 2 Tim. i. 9, a/.). According to this, the 
call of God to the Messianic salvation through the preach- 
ing of the gospel (chap. x. 14; 2 Thess. ii. 14) is promulga- 
ted to those who are included in that decree. When, 
therefore, Paul calls the Christians «Ayrot, it is self-evi- 
dent that the call, in their case, meets with success (1 Cor. 
i, 24), aud hence has been united with the converting effect 
of Divine grace; although this is not found in the word 
itself, which in that case would be equivalent to éxAexroé. 
«+ Weiss (Jahrbicher fitr D. Theologie, 1857, p. 79) aptly 
says: ‘Election and calling are inseparable correlative 
ideas; where one takes place, the other does also; only the 
former, as a pre-temporal, internally Divine act, cannot be 
erceived, but the latter, as a historical fact, is made mani- 

est.’”? The remarks of Alford im loco may well be ap- 
pended at this point in the exegesis of the Epistle: ‘It 
may suffice to say, that, on the one hand, Scripture bears 
constant testimony to the fact that all believers are chosen 
and called by God—their whole spiritual life in its origin, 
progress, aiid completion, being from Him; while, on the 
other hand, its testimony is no less precise that He willeth 
all to be saved, and that none shall perish except by wilful 
rejection of the truth. So that, on the one side, Gon’s 
BOVFREIGNTY, and, on the other, MAN’S FREE WILL, is plain- 
ly declared to us. To receive, believe, and act on both these, 
is our duly and our wisdom, They belong, as truths, no less 
to natural than to revealed religion; and every one who 
believes in a God, must acknowledge both. But all at- 
wempts to bridge over the gulf between the two are futile, in 





as being unfolded and realized in its single elements, 
It is developed as the ante-mundane and eterna: 
foundation of the historical order of salvation in the 
two parts, foreknowing and predestinating, with ref 
erence to the eternal limit, the glory. It is then 
historically realized in the saving acts of the calling 
and the justifying. It is finally completed in tha 
glorifying of believers. The foreknowing proceeds, 
in truth, from eternity to eternity; the predestinat- 
ing passes from eternity over into time; and finally, 
the glorifying passes from time over into post-tem- 
poral eternity, while in the calling and justifying the 
two eternities are linked together, and reveal eter- 
nity in time. ; 

For whom he foreknew, he also predesti« 
nated [dtv ov¢ mQ0tyvo, nal moovQrGE” |. 
The twice-repeated zoo comes under the treatment 
before the examination of the single elements. Tho- 
luck: ‘ According to a later view of Meyer, the 
zoo expresses only precedence before the call; but 
it is against the analogy of zeoywooxw in chap. xi. 
2; 1 Peter i. 20; and of zeoogétm in 1 Cor. ii. 7; 
Eph, i. 5, 11.”’ It is certainly clear that the Apostle 
will here establish the eternal end, the dof, upor 
an eternal beginning (e077). 

First element: Whom he foreknew.  Tho- 
luck says, that “‘ zeoywooxey has been explained 
in four different ways, and in such a manner that 
each of the accepted meanings has its predestinarian 
as well as its anti-predestinarian advocates.” These 
four definitions are: 1. To know beforehand; 2. 
To acknowledge beforehand, approbare ; 3. To se 
lect, or choose beforehand; 4. To determine before- 
hand, decernere, preedestinare, 

The knowing beforehand was understood by the 
Greek and Arminian expositors in an anti-predesti- 
narian sense as the foresight of faith; and by the - 
Lutheran exegetical writers as the foresight of per- 
severance in the bestowed faith. Meyer: Fore- 
knowledge of those destined for salvation. A know- 
ing of the predestinated beforehand, as, according 
to Tholuck, was accepted by Augustine in later life, 
and by Zwingli, is very tautological.* But this view 
passes over, in reality, into a second: approbdavit ; 
and we then have Tholuck’s arrangement, by which 
eicht antitheses—four predestinarian and four anti. 
predestinarian—must be limited, yet not carried out, 
The approbavit is, indeed, defended in both an Au- 
gustinian and an Arminian sense, But, in the for. 
mer, it coincides with the third view, elegi¢ (Calvin, 
and others). But if the decernere is also understood 
in a predestinarian sense, to determine concerning a 
person, it is only a stronger expression for the elegit 
in the predestinarian sense. With respect to further 
treatment of this point, we must refer to the well- 
known commentaries, 

If we turn away from the verbal explanation, 
there are really but two constructions of this pas- 
sage, the predestinarian and the anti-predestinarian ; 
in addition to these, there comes at most only the 


the present imperfect condition of man.” See chap. ix. 
throughout. He who would understand the Epistle to the 
Romans, must assume this position, and remember that t 
difficulty belongs to Theism, not to Christianity alone, 
much less to the Calvinistic conception of it.—R.] 

_ * [Jowett thus avoids the tautology: ‘ Forelknew, as the 
internal purpose of God—if such a figure of speech may be 
allowed; and predestined, as the solemn external act by 
which He, as it were, set apart His chosen ones.’”? See the 
view of Dr. Hodge, below.—R.] 
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erm, or intimation of the possibility, of a third. 

he predestinarian explanation of the word zeoy- 
vooxew by “to acknowledge,” approbare (Beza, and 
Others), or by decernere, ‘to determine” (Luther : 
“ordained,” not foreseen), is linguistically untena- 
ble; but it is linguistically tenable when explained 
by to elect beforehand, to choose (Calvin, Riickert, De 
Wette) ; * and now means predestination as a doc- 
trinal truth, now as a temporary Pauline view, and 
now, in the most universal sense possible, the gen- 
eral election for salvation (De Wette, and others). 

The anti-predestinarian interpretation of the ex- 
pression is also varied: the seeing or knowing before- 
hand of those who are worthy through faith, of those 
endowed with faith, &c.; and again, in the sense of 
loving or approbuns beforehand (Grotius, and oth- 
ers). 

Me far as a third exposition is concerned, the ob- 
servation has been made that God’s foreknowledge 
is a loving knowledge (see Tholuck, p. 449), or a 
creative knowledge, a being placed in the idea of 
Christ (Neander, Apost. Zeitalter, p. 822). Yet 
Neander’s explanation does not go to the bottom of 
the matter. It is this: “Those whom God, in His 
eternal view, has known as belonging to Him, 
through Christ, have been predestinated thereto by 
Him.” We are, indeed, in want of a term which 
definitely expresses the truth that the loving or fix- 
ing knowledge is an absolutely original one, which 
determines the idea of the one to be perceived, but 
does not predetermine it.t Meyer’s reminder, that 
mooywooxey, in the classical sense, never means 
any thing but foreknowledge, has no weight here, 
where we have to do with an azat Aeyouevoy in 


* [So Jowett, Stuart (substantially), and Calvinistic in- 
bee pane generally. Dr. Hodge thus presents this view: 
‘¢Tt is evident, on the one hand, that mpdyrwots expresses 
something more than the prescience of which all men and all 
events are the objects; and, on the other, something differ- 
ent from the mpooprouds (predestination) expressed by the 
following word: ‘whom he foreknew, them he also predes- 
tinated.’ The predestination follows, and is grounded on 
the foreknowledge. The foreknowledge, therefore, express- 
es the act of cognition or recognition—the fixing, so to 
speak, the mind upon, which involves the idea of selection. 
If we look over a number of objects with the view of se- 
lecting some of them for a definite purpose, the first act is 
to fix the mind on some, to the neglect of the others; and 


the second is, to destine them to the proposed end. So God. 


is represented as looking on the fallen mass of men, and 
fixing on some whom He predestines to salvation. This is 
the mpdyvwots, the foreknowledge, of which the Apostle 
here speaks. It is the knowing, fixing upon, or selecting 
those who are to be predestinated to be conformed to the 
tmage of the Son of God.” As little can be gained by a 
philological discussion of the word, and as theological bias 
will affect the views of many, it need only be added, that 
the mpd@eouv of ver. 28 gives the best clue to the meaning 
of mpd, in the compounds of this verse; that the words 
should be as little as possible confused by the introduction 
of the ideas of approving, loving, &c.; that chap. xi. 2, 
where mpo¢yvw is used of Israel, most of whom were not 
saved, does not affect the specific sense here; for there, the 
matter under discussion is a whole people as a chosen peo- 
ple; here, individuals, who are first of all brought into 
prominence as personal lovers of God, then as ‘called ac- 
cording to His purpose ;” that the idea of the certainty of 
galvation is so clearly the main thought of the passage, as 
to warrant us, where two meanings are presented, in lean- 
ing to that which offers the best ground for such security. 
Hence we adopt the predestinarian view throughout.—R.] 

t (This seems to be the view of Wordsworth, and many 
Anglican divines, who would avoid both Calvinism and 
Arminianism. Wordsworth isvery full, both in his introe 
3uction ani notes, upon this subject, but lacks clearness. 
-R. 
| If any thing is gained in clearness by this distinc- 
tion, it should by all means be accepted, as distinguishing 
the foreknowledge from the predestination ; but many will 
fail to find. more than a verbal difference in ihe phrases 
employed.—R.] 








the centre of the Christian doctrine of salvation,’ 
[See Meyer’s note.] The one collective Hebrew 
term for knowing, loving, being present at, and be 

getting (Gen. iv. 1), is only a modification of the 

theocratic thought that God calls by name those whe 
do not yet exist, as if He would be, and in orde* 
that He may be, their God (Jer, xxxi. 8; Ps, exxxis 

9; exlviii. 6). “To call by name” (Is. xliii, 1) 

“to grave upon the hands” (Isa. xlix. 16), and simi 

lar expressions, denote figuratively the unity of that 

knowing and loving which jix im idea the subject in 

its peculiarity (certainly in Christ), in order that, in 

consequence of the idea, they may be called into 

existence. The distinction of prescience and pre- 

destination in the first foundation of the world, is 

connected with a defective comprehension of the 

peculiar character of personal life. (See the Doctr, 
Notes.) 

Second element: He also predestinated. The 
meoogttery presupposes God’s first determination 
of man,* which establishes his individuality in rela. 
tion to other individualities, and to Christ, the cen- 
tre. Here the question is the predetermination of 
the historical destiny of the individual, the establish- 
ment of the historical giidance to salvation, just as 
all kindred definitions, together with zeoogitew in 
Acts iv. 28; 1 Cor. ii. 7; Eph. i. 5-11; c&pootte 
in Rom. i. 1; Gal. i, 15; and dectew in Acts x, 42; 
xvii. 26 (where we have 6e¢09<oia also), are deter. 
mined by the fundamental thought of the deos, 
which is the limitation and condition in time and 
space, that are identical with the destiny in its rela- 
tion to salvation, the object of man—a relation 
which reaches its climax in the tacoey (Acts xiii, 
48). Therefore the Apostle also adds here the des- 
tination to conformity to the image of God’s Son, 
undoubtedly with reference to the definite conform. 
ity of the historical way of life—through sufferings 
to glory (chap. vi. 4 ff.; 2 Tim. ii. 11; Heb, ii. 
9-11), and to historical confirmation and completion. 
(Phil. ii. 5-11, and elsewhere). 

[To be conformed to the image of his Son, 
TULMOOPOVS THS EbxOVOS TOU ViOv AUTO. 
The word ovunoegos is followed by the genitive 
here; by the dative, Phil. iii. 21. Hence Stuart 
thinks it is to be taken as a substantive in this case ; 
but Alford remarks that it is like ovugito¢ (chap. 
vi. 5), in being followed by either. Comp. Kihner, 
ii, p. 172. It is the accusative of the predicate ; see 
Winer, p. 214.—R.] Evidently, we bave to deal 
here with a specifically new ordination on God’s part, 
though it 1s in harmony with the previous one. The 
meaning of woeg7 comes into consideration in order 
to explain more definitely the cvuudegous (to which 
we need not supply an sévov, because the predestina- 
tion involves a predescription), Tholuck: ‘“ The 
term noogy means frequently, but not invariably, 
the phase of the human form, as well as the form 
in general, and even the poegy ézéwy (see Plato, 


* (Alford: ‘“‘ His foreknowledge was not a mere being 
previously aware how a series of events would happen, but 
was coordinate with, and inseparable from, His haying pres 
ordained all things.’”? That the word means foreordained, 
predestinated, is certain; that it 1s here applied to indi-+ 
viduals, is obvious; that it implies a preterrestrial act of 
the Divine mind, is in accordance with the current of 
thought in the chapter, the scriptural conception of God’s 
purpose, and the use of the word in other passages. It is 
only one side of the truth, indeed, but the other side is not 
more firmly established by ignoring this. The only recon« 
ciliation of the difficulty is in practical Christian experi: 
ence, and Paul is addressing himself to this throughout 
And we know (ver. 28).—R.] 
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Phed., pp. 108, 104), Aristotle distinguishes «dos, 
the inward forming power; “oopy, the phenomenal 
form; and éyéoyeva, its concrete reality, &., and 
supnoopove9a, from the conformity of appearance 
or situation.” 

The further definition, conformably to the image, 
or conformity of the image, which is still stronger, 
brings the idea of the phenomenal form still more 
strongly into the light. Therefore Theodoret, Au- 
gustine, Fritzsche, and Meyer, would confine the ex- 
pression merely to a share in the glorified corporeal- 
ness of Christ (Phil. iii. 21), or to the dota (ver. 
10), Meyer and De Wette maintain, contrary to 
Calvin, Grotius, Calovius, and others, that “‘ fellow- 
ship of suffering is here remote;” against which 
view Tholuck observes, that the object is expressed 
by the subsequent édesace. Tholuck, p. 450, says, 
in speaking of cuuzmoegous, “that the grand thought 
of Christ, as the prototype of all humanity, elevated 
through sufferings to the dda and to the ouuPo- 
wietiew tO OH, Occurs in the Scriptures in inter- 
ehangeable forms; John xii. 26; xvii. 22-24; Rom, 
viii. 17 (Eph. iv. 18); 2 Tim. ii. 12; 1 John iii. 3; 
Rev. iii. 21.” He also says, on p. 451; ‘Since 
mention was made of the sufferings of Christians, 
ynany expositors (Calvin, and others) have been led, 
by reference to Heb, ii. 10, to suppose a conformity 
to the glory to be obtained through sufferings; but, 
as Cocceius remarks, this declaration of gradation is 
justified neither by the expression, nor by the Apos- 
tle’s purpose.” These two statements do not har- 
monize well. But the predestination of the suffer- 
ing life, and of the end to be attained, is here a col- 
lective idea, The end is historical confirmation 
(‘the Lamb that was slain,” Rev. v. 12; ‘ these are 
they which came out of great tribulation,” Rev. vii. 
14), and the way thither is nothing else than the fol- 
lowing of Christ crucified (comp. Heb. ii. 10, 11). 
A sundering of the two elements thus destroys the 
specific character of the determination. As doubts 
in regard to the apparent conformation of believers 
with Christ himself have been raised into promi- 
nence, and attempts have been made to solve them, 
they will disappear of themselves, if we adhere 
closely to the idea of the ounzudegoug (see Tholuck, 
p. 451; Chrysostom: “Ozee yao 6 movoyevng ny 
PUTE, TOUTO nol AUTOL yeyovacr nate yoouw, &C.). 

[The word otjumoegos occurs only here and in 
Phil. iii, 21, where the reference is to the body of 
Christ. (The cognate verb is found in Phil. iii. 10, 
in connection with the death of Christ.) The view 
which restricts the meaning to the glorified corpo- 
realness of Christ (Meyer, De Wette), seems scarcely 
in keeping with the context. Doubtless this is in- 
cluded. . We may then choose between the reference 
to “that entire form, of glorification in body and 
sanctification in spirit, of which Christ is the perfect 
pattern, and all His people shall be partakers” (Al- 
ford; so Philippi); or may extend it also to the 
present partaking in sufferings and moral character 
like His (Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, 
following Calvin, &.). There seems to be no objec- 
tion to this wide reference; in fact, the immediate 
context rather favors it, but the latter idea (moral 
character) has perhaps gained too great prominence, 
in the effort to justify thereby the fact of predesti- 
nation, as predestination to holiness. The thought 
ef sufferings is not so “remote,” as, besides being 
the keynote of the section (ver. 18), it is implied in 
ver, 28, and recurs in ver. 31, to be the prominent 
‘thought throughout the rest of the chapter.—R.] 
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That he might be the first-born among 
many brethren. The <i¢ tO elvav avtos 
Mowtotoxoy tv Moddois adEAgoie is, at all 
events, a clause not merely of result, but of pur. 
pose. [The reference in the aorists to the past de 
cree of redemption requires us to take this clause ag 
telic.—R.] According to De Wette, the principal 
thought is, that He, the first-born, might be among 
many brethren ; according to Meyer, that He might 
be the jirst-born among many brethren. Tholuck s 
The chief thought is, the share of the adeApoé in 
the possession of the First-born, The zewtotox0g 
(Col. i. 15-17) implies not merely the element of 
time and rank (Tholuck), but also that of causal 
priority ; and this element cannot be wanting in the 
present passage.* The expression therefore denotes, 
according to the prominence given to His conformity 
with believers, also his elevation above them ; but it 
is an elevation which is in harmony with inward uni- 
formity, a true fraternization. 

We do not think it advisable to lay stress on either 
the many brethren or on the first-born. The real 
aim, after all, is Christ (for him, Col. i, 16), but 
Christ as the first-born (not merely the wovoyevys 
of God) among many brethren; therefore the peo- 
ple of His kingdom, a choir of brethren, are to be 
with Christ, and all around Him, [The end of the 
foreknowing and predestining is the glorification of 
Christ in us, His people. The ideas become as in- 
separable as the glorified brethren themselves are, 
—R. 

Don 30. Them he also called [toitous 
zat éxadecev]. The xedeiy, like the xjovs, is 
without suffix, since the idea, prepared by the Old 
Testament >oP , is generally known and elucidated ; 
in addition to this, there is a still greater New Tes- 
tament fundamental conception. The sense is this: 
called to the community of Christ as to the com. 
munion of salvation, to the Supper of the Lord, to 
life, &e. But as election comprises a twofold idea, a 
historical (John vi. 70) and a mystical or transcen- 
dental one, so does z/jovg also comprise a twofold 
conception (Matt. xxii, 14). Evidently, we have 
here to deal with the idea of an inward ziyous; that 
is, a xAjovg become inward from a merely external 
one. Meyer denies that this xdjovg relates to the 
inward operations of grace, but holds that the effects 
of the call result from the relation of preaching to 
the existing qualification of men. But such an effect 
is hardly conceivable without the operation of grace, 
Tholuck opposes any distinction between a vocatio 
externa and interna, between a vocatio ineficax and 
efficaz. The idea may have been represented one- 
sidedly by predestinarian theologians; but the fact 
of the distinction is continually corroborated in 
every village church where the gospel is preached, 
We gain no clearer view by the remark, that the 
spirit of Plato is contained in the Platonic writings, 
for thousands have not found the Platonic spirit in 
them. This remark applies only to such spiritualists 
as, on the one hand, place the “dead” word with. 
out the spirit, or, on the other, the spirit without 
the word. We may enlarge by saying, that if the 
xijow stands midway between zeoogitev and the 
dixowoiv, the specific idea necessarily becomes ap- 
parent. The xadsty is that effect of God’s word 
completed in the gospel, which is divided into illu. 





* [Comp. Lange’s Comm., Colossians, p. 21 ff. on mpwro~ 
Tokos, where all three ideas are involved, that of time be 
} ing specially prominent there.—R.] 
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mination aud awakening. It is prepared by the 
effect of the zeoogitey: Laboriousness and burden- 
someness (Matt. xi, 28); it unites with these, and, 
by conversion through penitence and by believing 
confidence, prepares the duxetwove for saving faith.* 
But, of course, if the question is- concerning the 
xdntoic, the xiyou, also comprises the duxaiwore, 
and even the beginnings of the dofd&tev.—In that 
ease, also the idea of the dvxavoty between xadety 
and doSatas results in the most definite way (see 
chap. iii.), 

[Them he also justified, tovtouc xai 2d.- 
xatmoev. See the exhaustive notes of’ Dr. Schaff, 
pp. 180 ff, 138 fL—R.] 

And whom he justified, them he also glori- 
fied [otc 0& 2dvzatwoerv, toitove nat 
200facey]. The exegetical writers begin here to 
wonder at the aorist, while their surprise ought to 
have begun at least with the éxadecey. For, at the 
time when the Apostle wrote these words, only a 
very few of the whole future body of believers were 
really called. Therefore the aorist 2)0faoe can- 
not stand here for the future (according to Vorstius 
and Glass), nor for the present (according to K6ll- 
ner), nor in the sense of taking care of (according 
to Flatt). Meyer holds that the Apostle here de- 
scribes the actually certain future glorification as so 
necessary and certain, that it is the same as if it had 
already taken place. Tholuck regards the aorist 
here as the prophetic preterite. [So Stuart.] 

We will now consider more particularly the an- 
tithesis which Meyer calls special attention to—that 
Grotius, and others, have regarded the act of dofa- 
few as having only happened in the purpose of 
God,t but that Chrysostom, and others, on the con- 
trary, have referred the dota to the gift of grace in 
this world. The Apostle’s starting-point is evidently 
has present time, the fellowship of the xdytot and 
of the duxcco'jwevor in which he stands, This is 
even literally established, in a certain relation, by 
the expression, xai éddfaocev. For dokatey 
means not merely to invest one with dofa at the 
end of time, but to lead gradually by the zvetiue 
cis Ood&yg (1 Peter iv. 14) to glory. The whole 


* [As the Apostle is speaking of God’s acts, not ours, 
there is no mention of faith, or any other human exercises, 
and there need be none; for who can misunderstand him, 
when this side of the matter is in question? The justice 
of Dr. Lange’s view of “called” is apparent. For the 
whole verse with remarkable particularity declares that the 
same persons were predestinated, called, justified, glorified ; 
and to understand by the calling only the general invitation 
to believe and accept the gospel, weakens the force of the 
passage. Besides, it is not true that those whom God in- 
vites to believe through the gospel, He justifies also, and 
glorifies. To admit this, is to obliterate the distinction 
between the wayside and fruitful hearers (Matt. xiii. 18-23) 
—to fly in the face of fact, as well as the plain teaching of 
the Word of God. Dr. Hodge, and Calvinistic interpreters 
generally, make ‘called? = effectually called. Undoubt- 
edly the call is effectual, linked inseparably with predesti- 
nation and justification ; but since the technical meaning 
pf effectual calling is really regeneration, we may hesitate 
in giving to the word here used a force so extended. The 
pubjective aspect of effectual calling is not introduced, 
at all events, we have only the order of the Divine acts 
respecting the salvation of individuals, as presenting the 
“ojective certainty of that salvation.—R.] pie 

t [So Philippi, De Wette. Alford combines with it that 
of Grotius, much as Dr. Lange does: ‘* The aorist ¢86£a- 
yev being used, as the other aorists, to imply the comple- 

on in the Divine counsel of all these, which are to us, in 
he state of time, so many successive steps—simultaneous- 
and irrevocably.’—R.] . 7 Sag 

t [Dr. Hodge adopts a modification of this view, though 
he suggests that the aorist may imply frequency, almost = 
vhe present. Neither of these seem so satisfactory as that 
-pf Meyer, or that of Lange himself.—R.] 





guidance of believers is dotwouds in the biblica. 
sense. This doéeoudc had therefore already begun 
for the companions of the Apostle, and, in his be 
lieving confidence, it was just as good as con.pleted 
(see vers. 88, 89).* But if the Apostle had w erely 
wished to describe this standpoint of the Chrittians 
of that day—that is, merely the standpoint of expes 
rience—he would have had to commence with the 
ots éxcdeoev, and return from the ote édvralwoe 
to zeowgioey, and finally to zeoéyym. But he has 
changed the statement of his experience of that pe- 
riod into a doctrinal statement for all time, in order 
to exhibit the zg@09<ovg of God in its full splendor, 
His sorites has then chiefly a historical meaning. 
Many had already completely passed over this sta- 
tioned way; for example, Stephen, and James the 
Elder, In the same manner this way had, and will 
always have, to many, a distinguishing meaning ; 
that is, it applies to the secure developing progress 
of the elect in a special sense. It has, finally, for 
all: a. a methodological meaning; that is, they ex 
perience here the final consequence of God’s saving 
acts in the ordo salutis ; 6. the meaning of evangel- 
ical promise. If they stand in the circle of the 
nhjow and dixetwou, they can be certain, retro- 
spectively, of their election and foreordination (his- 
torical determination), and prospectively certain of 
their guidance to glory. Paul assumes throughout 
the ethical facts and conditions that correspond to 
these acts of God; but he does not name them here, 
because the connection requires that the superiority 
of the Divine ground of salvation to human weak- 
ness should alone be glorified + (see Doctr. Notes). 

Ver. 31, What then shall we say to these 
things? [Ti otv égotpev med¢ tadta, 
On té ody égotmev, comp. chap. iii. 5; iv. 1; 
vi. 1; vii. 7; ix. 14, where it introduces a false cons 
clusion; here, and chap. ix. 30, a correct one; De 
Wette.—R.] Tholuck: “Ti égotwey is used 
here, contrary to the Apostle’s custom, in a conclu- 
sion which has not a doubtful character.” But the 
apparently doubtful element lies in the conclusion 
which might be drawn, that the Christian can have 
no opposition, He has, indeed, says Paul, no veri- 
table opposition ; all the opposition that he really 
has, only helps him. What follows from the fact 
that God has so securely established our salvation 
through all its stages? + The conclusion is this; 

If God is for us, who is against us? [Eé 
6 Ge0¢ tmig Yudy, tig rad Huo; | 
(Ps. xci. 1-7). Every thing which is against us, in 


* (The omission of ‘‘ them he also sanctified,” which we 
would expect to find in the chain, were “glorified”? limited 
to the future, is a sufficient ground for this positon of Dr. 
Lange, and favors also the view, that the certainty is 
prominent, rather than the completion of all these in the 
purpose of God. Of course, the objective certainty rests 
on this completion in God’s purpose, but the latter is in= 
cluded only by implication,—R.] 

t [As the whole passage can only be of encouragement 
when viewed in this light, Wordsworth deprives it of its 
force entirely, when he says that the Church of England 
teaches: ‘‘She considers these things as done; for in God’s 
will, and, on His side, they are done, for all members of the 
visible Church of Christ ;’’ and then makes the whole matter 
so dependent on us, “‘that, unless we perform our part, all 
God’s gracious purposes toward us will fail of their effect.’ 


, Sce his lengthy notes, which touch (scarcely grapple) this 


difficult subject.—R.] ; 

t [Meyer takes vers. 31-39 as a conclusion from vers. 29, 
30; ‘“‘ The Christian has, then, nothing to fear that can ba 
detrimental to his salvation, but he is, with the love of God 
in Christ, certain of this salvation.”” This whole passage 
(notice the logical relation of 87, ver. 29, and of», ver. 31, 
is a commentary on yer. 28;—and what a commentary 
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an earthly sense, must, in a heavenly sense, promote 
our welfare through God’s sovereignty. [How God 
is for us, has been set forth; the question therefore 
implies, not doubt, but joyous certainty. Hence the 
E. V. is not strong enough.—R.] This confidence 
of the Apostle, in opposition to the hostile forces of 
the world, assumes a bold and almost challenging 
tone. Tholuck: ‘There begins with this expres- 
gion a series of victorious questions and triumphant 
answers, in reference to which Erasmus exclaims: 
‘Quid wnquam Cicero diait grandiloquentius ?? 
Just such a triumphant acclamation is found in 
1 Cor, xv. 54.” 

[Philippi: “In fact, as vers, 19-23 may be called 
a sacred elegy, so we may term vers. 31-39 a sacred 
ode; that is as tender and fervent as this is bold 
and exalted in matter and in manner; that, an am- 
plification of ‘we do groan, being burdened’ (2 Cor. 
v. 4); this, a commentary on ‘this is the victory 
that overcometh the world’ (1 John v. 4). Augus- 
tine, De doetr. christi, iv. 20, cites ver. 31 as an 
example of the grande dicendi genus, quod non 
tam verborum ornatibus cerutum est, quam violen- 
tum animi affectibus.—Satis enim est et propter 
quod agitur, ut verba congruentia, non oris eli- 
gantur industria, sed pectoris scquantur ardorem. 
Nam si aurato gemmatoque ferro vir fortis arme- 
tur, intentissimus pugne, agit Lab illis armas 
quod agit, non quia pretiosa, sed quia arma sunt.” 

er, 82. He who spared not his own Son 
[dc ye tot tdtov viot ovx @peionto. 
Meyer, and others, take this as an interrogative an- 
swer to the preceding question, It does indeed an- 
swer it, but is, at the same time, an advance (see 
below). The enclitic ye has the force of even, 
quippe qui, but Alford is not justified in saying that 
this takes “‘one act as a notable example out of 
all; for this is the crowning proof of love, includ- 
ing all the others, and hence establishing the main 
clause: how shall he not, &e.—R.]| After the Apos- 
tle has described negatively, in ver. 31, the eleva- 
tion of God’s children above the hostile world, he 
portrays it positively in ver. 32. The logical con- 
struction is as follows: God, who has already estab- 
lished our dof, is for us, with the whole energy of 
His purpose. a. He is for us in person as our pro- 
tector, and therefore no person and no thing can be 
against us; 0. He is for us to such a degree that He 
gave His Son* forus. Otvx égetoato involves 
here two ideas: He did not save Him (Bengel: 
paterno suo amori quasi vim adhibuit), and, He did 
not spare Him. 

But delivered him up for us all [aiia 
trio Yuov mavtwmy magidmney avTOV. 
On the verb, comp. chap. iv. 25. On the prepo- 
sition tzéo, in behalf of, comp. chap. v. 6.—R.]. 
Deliverance to death for us, for our redemption.+ 
The notion which would explain John iii. 16 as a 


* (His own Son. Tholuck, Olshausen, Philippi, Stuart, 
Hodge, and many others, find an implied antithesis here, 
wiz., his adopted sons (ver. 19, &c.), to which Meyer and De 
Wette object. At all events, the emphasis resting on 
*Siev requires us to understand it as son in a specific 
sense, movoyerys. The christological bearing of the pas- 
gage is unmistakable.—R. ] 

~ [Most commentators admit the special reference to 
death. It is not necessary to restrict it to this, but the 
thought is certainly prominent in Paul’s expressions con- 
cerning Christ.—Us all, evidently means believers here. 
The value or the efficacy of the atonement is not brought 
into view at all. To this commentators of all doctrinal 
tendencies agree.— R.] 
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“‘ deliverance to finiteness” (mentioned by Tholuck 
on p. 455), belongs rather to the philosophy of 
Schelling in his early period, than to the christologi- 
cal standpoint. 

[Freely give us all things? ta marta 
nucy yootortar; A question a majort ad mix 
nus (Meyer). Philippi and Meyer join xwé with 
HG ovxt, not with ciy ait. It is perhaps 
more grammatical, but the thought is still the same: 
that with Christ, and because of Christ, all else shall 
come—R.] Ta aavta. Tholuck: ‘“ Every 
thing which we need.” This is against Brenz, who 
explains thus: ‘ All the blessings comprised in 
Christ.” But why not simply, every thing, in har- 
mony with ver, 17 and 1 Cor. iii. 22? For, after 
all, we ‘‘need” every thing, and the ‘ blessings 
comprised in Christ” are the whole universe. There- 
fore the ovy is not merely based on the idea of the 
meocOnxN. 

Vers. 38-35. Two lines of the certainty of sal- 
vation have been drawn from the one fundamental 
idea of the zxijou xatae nod9eow; that is, of the 
assurance of salvation. There is, first, the line of 
the certainty of individual, inward, and personal sal- 
vation (vers. 28, 80); the causa principalis: grace. 
Then we have, second, the line of historical salva- 
tion, which corresponds with the first line as the 
causa mediatria, This latter appears as the almighty 
gift of salvation, in opposition to the contradiction 
of the world. As the Apostle looks at the fearful 
appearance of this contradiction, he now presents 
throughout the negative character of the historical 
salvation. That is, he develops the thought placed 
at the outset—that nothing can be against us, be- 
cause God is for us; so very much for us, that He 
delivered even His Son for us. But the Apostle 
then brings out the fact, though more indirectly, 
that God will, with Him, also freely give us all 
things. Thus there is, first of all, the exalted me- 
diation of salvation. “ Who shall lay any thing to 
the charge of God’s elect?” 

Different constructions of the following three 
verses (vers. 88-35) : 

a, Vers, 33 and 34 are antitheses which must be 
read as question and answer, according to our trans. 
lation. [So E. V.] (See Luther, Castalio, Beza, 
pr ge Fritzsche, Philippi [Stuart, Hodge], and oth. 
ers, 

6. The three answers also stand in the form of 
questions, thus: Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? Will God, who justifieth, 
do it? Who is He that condeineth? Will Christ, 
who died for us, do it? (This is the view of Augus- 
tine, Ambrose, Koppe, Reiche, Olshausen, De Wette 
ik Webster and Wilkinson, Jowett], and oth- 
ers. 

ce. An altered form of presenting the antitheses : 
1. Who shall lay any thing to the charge? Answer: 
It is God that justifieth ; who, therefore, is He that 
condemneth? 2. Answer: It is Christ that died, 
&c., who also maketh intercession for us; who, 
therefore, shall separate us from the love of Christ 3 
This construction of the antithesis, which was laid 
down by Origen, Chrysostom, and Theodoret, has 
been neglected by nearly all recent expositors, but 
is urgently recommended by Meyer. [Wordsworth 
follows it in his text, but is impressively silent on 
the subject in his notes. See Meyer, not only in 
defence of his own view, tut for a reswmé of other 
opinions.—R. ] 

Tholuck very properly remarks, in opposition to 
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this third combination of sentences, as follows: “It 
pan be least satisfactory of all; for, if we adopt it, 
that rhetorical conformity of the sentences is lost 
which is apparent in the other constructions,” &c. 
But this construction not merely obliterates the 
grand simplicity of the antitheses, but also obscures 
their real order. The question, Who shall lay any 
thing to the charge? remains totally unanswered. 
But, on the contrary, the question, Who is He that 
condemneth ? would receive two answers: first, the 
expression, “‘it is God that justifieth,” and after- 
ward, “it is Christ that died,” &c. In addition to 
this, the clear thoughts, justificat.on, in ver. 33, the 
atonement, in ver. 384, and holiness or glorification, 
in vers. 35-37, would be totally confused. 

The second construction appears to be favored 
by the fact, that the third question, ‘“‘ Who shall 
separate us from the love of Christ?” seems, in 
turn, to be answered by a rhetorical question (tribu- 
lation, or distress, &c.?). But the third question 
is continued through vers. 35 and 86, and the an- 
swer to it follows in a positive declaration in 
VED. 3 /. 

Thus elegance of both form and matter pro- 
nounces in favor of the antithesis of three ques- 
tions and three answers. If it be objected, that the 
answers would be still strengthened by the form of 
rhetorical questions, we might reply, that they would 
indeed be strengthened even to overstraining and 
obscurity. For there are, indeed, accusers and con- 
demners enough against believers, which is plain 
from what follows; tribulation, distress, persecu- 
tion, &c, But the principal thing is, that they stand 
as accusers against the justifying God himself, and 
as condemners of the future Judge of the world, 
Christ the Messiah, who is the Saviour of believers ; 
and therefore, that their charge and condemnation 
are not only impotent, but must even advance the 
glory of believers, just as tribulation, distress, per- 
secution, &e., are not only unable to separate them 
from the love of Christ, but must establish them in 
His love as decided victors. But Paul could hardly 
have expressed, even in the form of a rhetorical 
question, the thought that God could be the accuser 
of believers, and Christ could be their condemner, 
even if we consider the question apart from the fact 
that he would thereby have destroyed the antithesis: 
if God be for us, who can be against us? Meyer 
remarks, against the former construction, that 9<0g¢ 
6 dix and tig 6 xataxoivwy would be essen- 
tially correlative. This is altogether incorrect. The 
dvxcetmorg removes the charge of condemnation ; the 
atonement made by Christ abolishes the condemna- 
tion itself. That Paul did not write tig zataxouvet 
to correspond with the tic éyzakéow, is not only 
unimportant, but is based upon the supposition that 
there could be many accusers, but that there could 
be only one condemner at the tribunal. Meyer 
holds that, by the first construction, Christ must 
have been represented as Judge, in harmony with 
the 6 zataxgivwy in ver, 84.. But apart from the 
consideration that Christ opposes all the worldly 
condemnations of men pronounced on unbelievers, 
by interceding for them at God’s right hand, we 
hold that the reading Xgvortdg Inooic (the Sinaiti- 
eus favors the same), which seems to have been 
early given up from a misconception, serves as a 
gatisfactory explanation. As, therefore, the first sen- 
tence is: God is the justifier, the second is this: 
Christ the Messiah, the expected Judge of the 











‘Inoots is given with the adjective designations,’ 
Tholuck has declined to decide concerning the 
punctuation. 

[The pointing adopted in the E. V. has been se 
fully defended by Dr. Lange, that the following re 
marks will suffice in addition. (1.) Even the most 
rhetorical style would scarcely indulge in seventean 
successive questions, without an answer, as view 0. 
would maintain. (2.) View ¢. disturbs the flow of 
the passage, without adding to this force. (8.) The 
grand thought of the certainty of salvation seer? 
to be even more fully established by accepting three 
questions and three answers following each in turn, 
while there is no reasonable objection to the cor 
respondence thus claimed between each question and 
its answer.—R. 

Ver. 83. Who shall lay any thing to the 
charge of God’s elect? [tic éyxakioes 
zata éxhextov Geov; The verb is usually 
followed by the dative, only here with xata. The 
article is omitted with éjextor, giving prominence 
to the attribute of the persons (Meyer). That it 
refers to the persons under discussion throughout, 
is obvious.—R.] The idea of the éxséyeo9cu theo- 
cratically resting on the Old Testament “M3, cor- 
responds with that of the zeoywwozey; but in the 
concrete name of the éxiextol, it denotes the deep- 
est establishment of the whole character of believ- 
ers in the eidoxice of God (see Doctr. Notes). 

It is God that justifieth! [9<0¢ 6 dv- 
xavov! The expression is more energetic than 
Geog dvxcevovd; comp. Matt. x. 20 (Philippi). The 
920g, Occurring immediately after 9<ot, has a rhe- 
torical emphasis (Meyer).—R.] According to Tho- 
luck, the question really is the ¢mtercessor in oppe- 
sition to the charge, and, on the other hand, the 
duxccovy in opposition to the zataxeive. But this 
would not correspond with the connection. As the 
authorized accusers, the law and the conscience, are 
silenced in the dvzeéimovc, which God himself exe- 
cutes, we must here have in mind principally the 
weakness of the unauthorized accusers, at whose 
head stands Satan, xat7yogog (Origen), who opposes 
Christians not only in heathen adversaries (Photius, 
Theophylact, Grotius), but also in Jewish adversa- 
ries. The dvza.mty has evidently here also a forensic 
meaning. Tholuck: ‘‘ Luther excellently says, in 
harmony with the sense, ‘ God is here.’ ” 

Ver. 84. Who is he that condemneth? The 
6 xataxelvmy declares, that in an authorized 
form there can only be one, the Messiah, but it is 
just He who is their propitiator and intercessor. 

It is Christ, &. [Xevatos azo9avenr, 
z.t.4.] The Apostle expresses complete deliverance 
from condemnation in four essential elements of 
Christ’s redeeming work. In the two elements of 
His death and resurrection there is comprised full 
deliverance from the real guilt of condemnation (see 
chap. iv. 25); and in His sitting at the right hand 
of God, and in His intercession, there is comprised 


* [As remarked in Teatual Note 1°, this view is doubly 
doubtful. Vhe reading is quite uncertain, and to render 
Kptords Incods, Christ is Jesus, is almost fanciful, 
Dr. Lange’s remark that the article (which might have 
been expected before “Incods, were this the meaning) is 
found in the attributive clause (6 amo@avdv), will not meet 
the grammatical objection. So forced a construction would 
be admissible only in the absence of any other satisfactory 
explanation. Certainly the thought that the slain yet risen 
Christ shall judge the world, that our Intercessor is really 
the only Condemner, is not so unscriptural or unpauline as 
to create a difficulty from which we must escape by this sine 


world, is Incots 6 am09arvay. The article before | gular exegesis.—R.] 
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His protection against the unauthorized accusers 
from without, and the condemnatory results of the 
injury of the new life from within—Meyer: “ wai- 
Aov d& xoe,* a higher degree of importance: 
imino adeo. The O¢ xae has a somewhat festive 
sound.” 

Ver. 35. Who shall separate us from the 
love of Christ? [tic quads ywotoss a0 
tis wyamnsg tou Xovotov;| The reading 
qo) G<ov is but weakly supported. Meyer, with 
Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi, and others, properly 
says in favor of the construction Xgvotow, that it 
is the genitive subjective; and, therefore, that it 
denotes Christ’s love toward His followers (see vers. 
$7, 39). But when he says that this forbids the 
interpretation of others who understand it to be 
love for Christ (Origen, Kéllner [see Forbes, p. 332, 
on this view], and others), his remark is only cor- 
rect in form; for, in reality, confidence in love on 
Ohrist’s part for His children cannot be separated 
from love for Him (see ver. 28).+ The afflictions 
which now follow are personified by tig [instead of 
ti, which we might expect]. 

But how is the possibility of this separation to 
be regarded? Meyer: A possible sundering of men 
from the influx of Christ’s love by intervening hin- 
drances. De Wette: The joyous sense of being 
beloved by Christ. Philippi: Afflictions can seem 
to us to be an indication of Divine wrath, and thus 
mislead us into unbelief in Divine love. Tholuck: 
The firmness of the consciousness of this Divine 
relation of love. The sense of the question is this: 
Can an affliction lead us to fall from the operation 
and experience of Christ’s love? By answering in 
the negative, there is assumed not merely the Divine 
purpose of grace according to the predestinarian view, 
and also not merely the purity and perseverance of 
faith according to the Arminian view, but the con- 
nection between the two, the new bond which is 
secured by the recognition of tribulation, distress, 
&ec., aS powers overcome by Christ, and made ser- 
viceable to His love itself. 

Shall tribulation, &. [ 9ATwic, x.7.2.] The 
forms of affliction are in harmony with the re- 
lations of Christians at that time, and especially 
of the Apostle; there is the apparently fearful num- 
ber seven, but the seventh leads to the triumphant 
conclusion in martyrdom. First of all, believers are 
pressed into anxiety by the world. [On O2twos 
and otevoywota, see ii. 9, p. 99, the former ex- 
ternal, the latter internal—R.] Then there comes 
persecution itself, which drives them out to fam- 
ine and nalkedness; the end is peril, the danger 
of death, and sword, death itself, 

Ver. 36. As it is written [xaddc> yiyoum- 
cov 9tv, “Ore is the usual quotation-mark.] 


* [See Teatual Note 17, The naif before gory is also 
omitted in X!. A. C,, but inserted in the majority of MSS. 

7 (Calvin adds a third meaning: own sense of Chrisi?s 
tove to us. This is implied in the excellent remarks of Dr. 
Hodge: “The great difficulty with many Christians is, that 
they cannot persuade themselves that Christ (or God) loves 
them; and the reason why they cainot feel confident of the 
love of God, is, that they know they do not deserve His 
love; on the contrary, that they are in the highest degree 
unlovely. But it is the very thing we are required to be- 
lieve, not only as the condition of peace and hope, but as 
the condition of salvation. If our hope of God’s mercy 
and love is founded on our own goodness or attractiveness, 
it is a false hope. We must believe that His love is gratui- 
sous, my=terious, without any known or conceivable cause, 
serioaly Without the cause of loveliness in its object.” 








Psalm xliv. 22, according to the Septuagint.* This 
Psalm contains a description of the sufferings which 
God’s people had to suffer for the Lord’s sake, and 
is therefore correctly regarded by Paul as a typicas 
and prophetical prelude to the sufferings of the New- 
Testament people of God for God’s sake. De Wette 
does not regard the passage as a prophecy (Tho- 
luck),+ but thinks that Paul probably cites it aa 
prophecy. But even Tholuck’s expression, “a real 
parallel to the conflicts of God’s ancient people,” 
is by no means sufficient for the idea of typical 
prophecy, for the type is much more than a par. 
allel. 

Ver. 37. Nay, in all these things we are 
more than conquerors [a@i1”? év tottous 
nmaovv, x.t.4. Some connect this with ver. 35, 
and hence ver. 86 has been made parenthetical ; but 
there is no necessity for this, since the course of 
thought is unbroken, and this verse is antithetical to 
both vers. 85 and 36,—R.] That is, far beyond the 
necessary measure (vzegvxav). Recollection of 
prayers for persecutors (Stephen), hymns of praise 
in prison (Paul and Silas), and the joyous spirit of 
the martyrs. 

Through him who loved us [dvd toi 
ayannoavtos yuac. See Textual Note *.] 
Meyer refers the aorist to “ the distinguished act of 
love which Christ has verformed by the offering of 
His own life.” Though this reference is undoubted- 
ly correct, there is something inadequate in the 
translation, loved. The aorist éxiotevoay does not 
merely affirm that they believed, but that they be- 
came believers (see John x, 42); and thus the act 
of our Lord’s only revelation of love aiso involves 
here the continuation of that relation: who hag 
proved and bestowed His love—Through him. The 
reading dua tov (Semler, Koppe: propter) is a 
smoother exegetical interpretation.t Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Bengel, and Fritzsche, refer the expres- 
sion ayamnoag to God; but on account of ver. 39, 
Riickert, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and Philippi, 
on the contrary, refer it to Christ. This latter view 
is favored by the relation of the present passage to 
tov Xgvorot in ver. 35, as the aorist serves as an 
intimation of the historical fact of redemption. The 
expression, “through Him that loved us,” denotes 
not only Christ’s assistance in general, but the power 
of His victory, As His death is principially our 
death, and His resurrection is our resurrection, so is 
His victory also our victory through faith (1 John 
vy. 4). But the power of this victory is divided into 
the subjective principle of victory in the heart of 
believers, and the objective victorious principle of 
Christ’s rule at the right hand of God. Never- 
theless, the Apostle does not say, “through Him 
who hath conquered for us,” because Christ’s love 
shall be manifested as the permanent motive of 
the free and ethical loving life of Christians in 
their faith. 


* [In the LXX., Ps. xliii. 28. The only variation is 
évexeyv here, on the authority of x. A. B. D. F. L., while 
(Rec.) OC. K. have évexa. It must be remarked, however, 
that the reading of the LXX. itself varies in the same 
manner.—R.] 

+ [So Alford: “It is no new trials to which we are 
pees ee what if we verify the ancient description ??” 

t (This would refer to Him as the efficient cause; but 
since the context clearly upholds the reference to Ohrist, it 
scarcely seems a ‘‘smoother exegetical interpretation *? 
than that which presents Him as the instrumental cause. 
It represents the union in victory as more intimate to fok 
low the better supported reading, dea rod ay —R,) 
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Tholuck; “"EyGeos yevdmevoc, as Chrysostom 
Bays, embraces the-whole world—who can rob him 
of his consciousness of the love of God?” But he 
has here passed beyond the consciousness of oppo- 
sition whch he had uttered in vers. 83-35. He 
ather proclaims here the absolute subjection of all 
the powers of the world to the consciousness, or 
rather conscious being, of God’s love in Christ. 

The Apostle declares the immovableness of his 
confidence, first of all by the decided Aémervonen, 
Iam persuaded. He follows this up by portray- 
ing the powers of the world in great antitheses, 
which not only describe the victorious career of the 
individual Apostle through the world and through 
time, but, in prophetic sublimity, comprise the whole 
victorious career of God’s people until the end of 
the world. 

Tooluck distinguishes the antitheses thus: 1. Hu- 
man events (death and life); 2. Superhuman spheres 
(angels, principalities; afterwards duyayec); 3. Time 
(things present, things to come), in which he thinks 
that the duryamecg belonging here, according to A. 
B. C., &., disturbs the sense; 4. Space (height and 
depth). The more general form of this description 
in relation to the oppositions represented above, ap- 
pears especiaily in the fact that here the question is 
evidently not merely concerning threatening or hos- 
tile powers, but also such as can exert a seductive, 
misleading, and relaxing influence. Accordingly, 
we have not merely to regard an objective influence 
of these forces, but also the possibility of the sub- 
jective misconstruction of their operations. 

Neither death, nor life, [otic: 9avatos, 
otite Con]. If we look closely at the possibilities 
above referred to, we shall see that, first of all, with 
death there is connected the fear of death and the 
darkness of the kingdom of death; and, with life, 
that there is connected the charm of life and the 
love of life, or even the apparent distance from the 
Lord (Heb. ii. 14; John xvi. 33; 2 Cor. v. 5, 6). 
On death and life, see chap. xiv. 8. Grotius: metus 
mortis, spes vite, which Meyer objects to; but his 
objection to Koppe’s interpretation, which is as fol- 
lows, is more appropriate: guidquid est in rerum 
natura: aut vivat, aut vita careat. 

Nor angels, nor principalities,[otrcs dy- 
yehov, ovte aoyat. See Textual Note *, and 
below.] As far as the second category is concerned, 
the Apostle could not think that God’s angels should 
desire to separate him from the love of Christ, but, 
according to Col. ii., the Gnostic Jews soon opposed 
a morbid adoration of angels to a pure and full 
resignation to Christ as their head; and even Phari- 
saic Jewish Christians would have been quite capa- 
ble of adulterating the pure gospel, according to 
Gal. i. 8, by an appeal to angelic revelation. But it 
is well known how the subsequent worship of angels 
really led to an obscuring of the sun of Christ’s 
love. 

The threat of the powers of the Gentile world 
then takes its place beside the Jewish angelic vis- 
jons. It is plain enough that the aevyat named 
with the &yyedov cannot again mean “angelic 
powers” (Meyer). The Apostle had to deal more 
and more with the powers of the Gentile world 
{2 Tim. iv. 17). The &yyedo. are interpreted by 
Chrysostom, Theophylact, Beza, Meyer, and others, 
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called &yyedov without some qualifying expression.” 
Meyer opposes the objection of Reiche, and others, 
that good angels could not make such an attempt to 
separate Christians from God, by saying that Paul, 
in Gal. i. 8, did not believe this possibility, but only 
presented it hypothetically. According to Clement 
of Alexandria, Grotius [Stuart], and others, the 
ayyehov denote evil angels; but according to Bu. 
cer, Bengel [Hodge], and others, good and evil ane 
gels. Melanchthon has interpreted the daoyot ag 
human tyrants, because he correctly saw that they, 
being placed beside &yyedor, could not themselves 
be angels. 

[The difficulty in deciding the meaning of the 
word eeycé arises from the fact that it is used in 
the New Testament in all the senses given above, 
The prevailing reference is undoubtedly to super 
human creatures (Eph, iii. 10; vi. 12; Col. i. 16; 
ii. 10, 15). It seems more natural to take duvetweg 
(in its separate position) as “‘ earthly powers,” espe- 
cially as that meaning here gives an anti-climax. 
The disposition to insert duycweve immediately after, 
shows that a classification of angels was assumed 
here (comp. Eph. i. 21; Col. i. 16), Whether we 
should understand good angels, or bad, or ‘both, is 
more difficult to determine. To take “angels” as 
referring to the former, and “ principalities” to the 
latter, gives an abrupt antithesis; to refer both to 
good angels, leaves evil spirits out of view in this 
extended catalogue, unless we find them named in 
dvvaperg ; to refer both words to both classes (Ben- 
gel, Hodge), is perhaps least objectionable, yet with 
this view the absence of any attribute is remarkable. 
Still, we infer from other passages that both good 
and bad angels were classified somewhat in this 
manner, avyot denoting a superior order. Comp. 
Lange’s Comm., Colossians, i. 16, p. 22.—R.] 

The dvycevc, which Melanchthon interprets ag 
the warlike hosts of tyrants, do not belong here, and 
therefore still less in the category of angels. They 
belong in the third category: Nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor powers [oit¢ 
BvVETTOTA, OVTE médAAOVTA,* OTE JDUVEH- 
wevg]. (See 1 Cor. iii. 22.) The present time was 
so grievous to Paul and the believers of his period, 
that they earnestly longed for the second coming of 
our Lord (1 Thess.); but even the future had a 
gloomy aspect, for our Lord’s coming was to be pre- 
ceded by the apostasy, and by the appearance of 
Antichrist (2 Thess. ii.), But with this appearance 
there were to come just these gloomy, seductive, 
and Satanic forces (é¢v maoy duvawer zal onpetors 
nal tégaor wetidow). We thereby hold that Tho- 
luck’s objection, that the duvojeg+ would here 
“disturb the sense in a threefold way,” is removed 
(p. 463). The one objection, that it would disturb 
the bipartite rhythm, is removed by Meyer’s obser- 
vation, that the Apostle first arranges 6y couples, 
and then combines the three parts twice more. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, the duvawes would be first 


* [Here the generic idea of time is evidently the promt 
nent one. So Philippi, and most. Alford : ‘‘no vicissitudes 
of time.’’—R.] 

t [Meyer takes Svvdpecs in its widest sense: powers 
of every kind. Undoubtedly, if the order of Rec. could be 
adopted, a difficulty would be avoided. (Dr. Hodge takes 
no notice of the correct reading.) It seems strange that 
the evilforces should be introduced here. The simplest 
solution, to my mind, is that which refers this word to 
carlhly powers, since it is connected with “things present, 
things to come.” ‘This is stil) more probable, if “angels 
and ‘principalities ® be taken as including all superhuman 


as gvod angels, “ because the evil angels are never } created beings.—R.] 
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introduced, and then removed. Meyer urges that 
éveot. does not mean things present, but things 
standing before—those which are about to enter. 
Thus things present are distinguished from things to 
come. De Wette opposes to Glickler’s interpreta- 
tion of duvctwevg as miracles, that of powers. 

Fourth category: [Nor height, nor depth, 
oUTE VpHWa, OUTE BaGog.| The Apostle looks 
down from the height of an inspired sense of life, 
many times elevated to heaven (2 Cor. xii, 2), which 
aould well have become to bim a temptation (2 Cor, 
xii, 7), into the depth of the demoniacal kingdom, 
with which he had to fight a spiritual conflict with 
his contemporaries (Eph. vi. 12), as well as into the 
depth of the realm of the dead in which he had, at 
all events, to pass through a painful unclothing (2 
Cor. v. 4); but he saw in the future altogether new 
forms of the world arise, whose strangeness and 
splendor, by their attractiveness, could be regarded 
as dissipating his view from Christ, the centre. 

Tholuck: “‘twowa, Poa9oc. Explanations : 
Heaven and hell (Theodoret, and others; Bengel, 
Baumgarten-Crusius) ; heaven and earth (Theophy- 
lact, Fritzsche); happiness and unhappiness (Koppe) ; 
honor and shame (Grotius); lofty and lowly (Olea- 
rius); higher and lower evil spirits (Origen). Sa- 

dentia hereticorum et communes vulgi furores (Me- 
anchthon).” [The generic idea here is that of 
space. If a more specific definition is required, 
heaven and hell is the simplest explanation, though 
this cannot be insisted on as the precise meaning. 
—R. 

Nor any other created thing. In connec- 
tion with the great antithesis of height and depth, 
the xtéovg étéoga@ can hardly mean merely “any 
thing else created”? (Meyer), or a creature in gen- 
eral (Luther, Tholuck), 

Shall be able... love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus our Lord. The love of God in 
Christ, or Christ himself, is now perceived by be- 
lievers as the all-prevailing principle, and is there- 
fore spiritually appropriated by them (Eph. i.).— 
The absolute dv+oayvg is for them also in the ethical 
sense. It is the completed revelation of the love of 
God in Christ, overcoming the world and bringing 
it into their service, by which believers are em- 
braced, and which they in turn have embraced 
(chap. v. 8). 

[ Alford: ‘ God’s love to us in Christ ; to us, as 
we are in Christ; to us, manifested in and by 
Christ.” Stuart thus sums up: ‘ This is indeed ‘an 
anchor sure and steadfast, entering into that within 
the vail ;’—a blessed, cheering, glorious hove, which 
only the gospel and atoning blood can inspire.” —On 
the parallelism between chaps. v. and viii., see 
Forbes, pp. 383 f_—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


First PARAGRAPH, VERS. 18-27. 


A. The groaning of the creature * (vers, 18-22), 
1. The Scriptures ascribe to the whole universe, 
even to the heavenly regions, the necessity of the 
renewal of created being by transformation (Ps. cii. 
26-28; Isa. li. 6; Rev. xxi. 5); but they distin- 


* [This subject has been a special study with Dr. Lange. 
His notes, which are as profound as they are exhaustive, 
waist sethont additions, since to add would be to mar the 
anity.—R. 





guish between the regions of glory, which are re 
newed, and the present form of the world, which 
must be renewed by passing through corruption and 
the destruction of the world (2 Peter iii, 10, 23). 
The throre of God, the asvension of Christ, Even 
astronomy recognizes this great contrast between 
the regions of prevalent growth and of prevalent 
completed existence in the nature of light (see my 
work, Das Land der Herrlichkeit, pp. 42 ff.). But 
also in reference to the sphere of humanity, which 
does not embrace merely the earth (also Sheol), we 
must distinguish between the pure condition of na- 
ture in its antithesis to perfection (1 Cor. xv. 47 ff.), 
and the obscurity which nature has experienced in 
consequence of sin; see the present passage. Ac- 
cording to the nature of the d&y9emmoc¢ yoixos, his 
whole sphere stood in need of development—in 
need of a metamorphosis (2 Cor. v. 1 ff.; 1 Cor. 
xv. 50); but this development has become abnormal 
through sin; and the metamorphosis has, by a mee 
tastasis, become death in the pregnant sense, p9-0eca, 
corruption. But from this correspondence of nae 
ture with the human world in the state of fall and 
decay, there also follows an expectation of their cor- 
respondence in the delivering restoration which will 
be also the completion of the normal development. 

2. The Holy Scriptures everywhere render promi- 
nent the coherence and correspondence between the 
spiritual and natural world, There must be a heav- 
en, because there are heavenly objects—because 
there is a God—because there are angels and saints, 
There must be a hell, because there are devils. 
Thus Paradise corresponded with Adam in his state 
of innocence; the cursed ground, with fallen man; 
the Promised Land, as the type of.the future Para- 
dise, with the typical people of God; a darkening 
and desolation of the land with every religious and 
moral decline of the people (Deut. xxviii, 15 ff. ; 
Isa, xxiv. 17; Joel ii.; Zeph. i, 14, &c.), and with 
every spiritual period of salvation an exaltation of 
nature (Deut. xxviii. 8 ff.; Ps. Ixxii.; Isa. xxv. 6 ff.; 
Isa. xxxv.; Hosea ii, 21, &c.); and thus the sun 
was darkened at the death of Christ, and the re- 
newal of the earth was announced by the earth- 
quake at His death. Now this parallelism extends 
in a more intense degree through the New Testa- 
ment period, both as to the overthrow of the old 
form of the world, and the sufferings preceding it 
(Luke xvi. 25; 2 Peter iii, 10; Rev. xvi. 1 ff.), and 
as to the renewal succeeding it (Isa. xi. 6; Rev. 
XX.-xxii.). 

3. It corresponds to the connection of the im- 
personal creature-world with the personal life of 
man, that the former participates in the anxious exe 
pectation of believing humanity for perfection, As 
nature in spa aspired beyond itself, in so far as it 
received the impress of man’s nature, so also does it 
aspire, even in time, beyond itself, in so far as it 
shares with man his progress toward the change or 
transformation into the super-terrestrial and glorified 
form. The waiting of the creature for that perfec. 
tion, as with erect head, just as it is with the human 
outlook, may be called prosopopeia ; the fundamen. 
tal thought itself, namely, its suffering, its sense of 
the impulse toward developnent—an impulse con. 
fined and disturbed by the abnormal condition—is a 
real relation, an actual course of conduct. We do 
not include herein the normal forms of death in the 
brute world. The fundamental idea of this appear. 
ance of death is no selfish struggle for existence, 
but the idea of sacrificing love. The weaker beast, 
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which becomes a prey to the stronger, cannot and 
should not voluntarily offer itself upon the altar of 
life, even though it be only a beast; but when the 
beast in a torpid state pays to the stronger, as though 
in a dream, its tribute for the joy of its existence, 
there is reflected the voluntary deliverance to death 
in a higher region, The most apparent phenomena 
of the sufferings of the creature, next to the in- 
numerable sufferings of human nature in subjec- 
tion to diseases, wars, battles, pestilences, are the 
sufferings of the brute world as they appear to be 
‘mmersed in the fate of the human world, and are 
represented in the noblest form in the sacrifice of 
the brute, and in the grossest form in the pangs of 
the brute. Yet not only over the brute world, but 
also over the whole realm of vegetable life, there 
has extended, with the morbid tendency of the 
human centre of the world, a morbid development 
of the most subordinate forms, such as we find in 
parasites and dwarfs, together with the rapid increase 
of the common and lowest forms above the more 
noble, and, in fact, an increase of degenerations of 
all kinds, But the apostolical, as well as the mod- 
ern Christian and humane apprehension of nature, 
extends still beyond the perception of the real groan- 
ing of brutes and the degeneration of vegetable life. 
The sense of the most profound life perceives a 
groaning of the creature in the most general sense, 
first, as a longing, developing impulse of the crea- 
ture-world toward perfection and to the second high- 
er form of existence, and secondly, as a painful suf- 
fering under the law of an abnormal and more in- 
tense corruptibleness, and thirdly, as a mournful 
concert, a harmony of all the keynotes of the zoouo¢ 
in its homesickness for a new paradise. These key- 
notes were heard by the prophets (see No. 2, above); 
Christ has definitely characterized them in His escha- 
tological discourse (Matt. xxv. 29, and the parallels 
in Mark and Luke); and Paul sketches them here 
in brief outline, while the Book of Revelation speaks 
of them in great figures. Through all the periods 
of the Church there extends a profound sense of 
this earnest conhection between the moral and phys- 
ical decline of the human world, and we notice its 
reécho in the voices of the poets (Shakespeare, for 
example), down to the Romanticists of recent date 
(Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina), But in the department 
of the most recent literature, in which the sense of 
this anxious expectation and sadness is blunted, there 
has arisen on the side of the degenerating extreme 
2 fantastical and gloomy view of the ‘battle for ex- 
istence,” and it would not be surprising if even this 
materialism should, in turn, degenerate into dualism. 
Moreover, the expectation of the last catastrophe 
refers back to the catastrophes underlying the crea- 
tion of the world, and whose reflection in the Del- 
uge is still proved by our recollection of the most 
remote antiquity. 

4, The Apostle has described the dofe in 1 Cor. 
xv. 54 as ap9cagoic. Peter speaks of an inherit- 
ance incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not 
away (chap. i. 4). Here the doa means, on the one 
hand, the deliverance of the body, and, on the other, 
the freedom of God’s children. The body, there- 
fore, in its new form, shall be exempted from the 
natural necessity of physical life; for, as the real 
bedy, it has put off, at death, the old bodily form 
with its sinful propensities. In this life it has be- 
come in many ways, a source of temptation and 
hindrance to the inward life; but in its higher form 
it shall become the perfect outward expression of 
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the inward life. To be wholiy adapted to the spirit, 
and therefore not only exempt from the corruption, 
but also the constraint of nature, and to be wholly 
an organ, an expression, and an image of the spirit 
—these are the individual characteristics of the glo- 
rification in which nature also shall participate, since 
it is rendered free to share in the freedom of the 
glory of God’s children, In general, the conception 
of real ideality is the object to which they shall be 
raised ; that is, an ideality in which its idea shall not 
only be delivered from all deformity, but shall even 
be elevated above the symbolism of the beautiful 
splendor in which poetry involuntarily becomes 
prophecy, into the real nature of the beautiful ap- 
pearance. We shall find an analogue to the repre- 
sentation of the new form of things, if we compare 
the present form of the earth and of the creature. 
world with the rough forms of the earth and the 
gross forms of the creature, which, according to the 
testimony of paleontology, have preceded the pres- 
ent form of our cosmos (see my Land der Herrlich- 
keit ; Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii.). 

5. The different eschatologies of antiquity here 
come in for consideration. As for the relation of 
the Persian to the Jewish eschatology, it seems, after 
all, demonstrable that the originality of the theo- 
cratic eschatology is reflected in Parsism (Vendidad, 
Bundehesh), just as the Christian eschatology is re- 
flected in the old German Edda. On the develop- 
ment of the Old Testament eschatology, see Tho. 
luck, note on p. 422; Ps, lxxii.; Isa. xi. 6; xxv. 8; 
lxv. 66; Hosea ii. 21 ff; Amos ix. 18; Zephaniah, 
&e.; and on the Jewish-Rabbinical eschatology, see 
Tholuck again, p. 423. It is noteworthy that Rab- 
binical Judaism has even assimilated itself to hea- 
thendom, in that its expectation has become chiefly 
retrospective, like the longing of the heathen for 
the golden age (that is, an expectation of the gro- 
tesque restoration of sensuous glory), while the Old 
Testament anticipation of Israel, the “people of the . 
future,” has been consummated in the eschatology 
of the New Testament. On the eschatology of the 
New Testament, we must refer to biblical and dog- 
matic theology (see Commentary on Matthew, pp. 
418-434; 1 Cor. xv.; 2 Peter, pp. 46 ff.). For ree 
marks on ecclesiastical eschatology, especially on 
Luther’s discourses concerning the future form of 
the world; on the question de duratione brutorum ; 
on the distortion of the end of the world into the 
gross representation of an utter destruction of the 
world by the Lutheran doctrinal writers of the sev- 
enteenth century; and on the restriction of the 
Apostle’s entire description to mere human rela- 
tions, &c., see Tholuck, pp. 425-428.—It is a beau- 
tiful idea of Theodore of Mopsvestia, that “ things 
visible and invisible” constitute a xooos, for the 
comprehension of which (consisting, as it does, of all 
created things together), in one pledge of love, man 
(consisting, as be does, of both worlds) was created ; 
that, after his fall, the higher spirits alienated them- 
selves from him; but at the prospect of his restora. 
tion, they dedicated themselves to his service, and 
now rejoice in his restoration, &e. This idea is 
more in place in the passage relating to the original 
founding of the new world in the absolute atone- 
ment (Col. ii. 20), than in the present passage, relat- 
ing to the glorification of the present world.—We 
can avoid all fanciful ideas in regard to the question 
de duratione brutorum, and apply Christian principles 
only, by treating it in brief allusions ; 

(1.) The morbid sundering of types analogous te 
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the formation of human heathendom. The opposite | the higher in conflict with the lower, compare . the 


must therefore be a return of nature to collective 
fundamental types. 

(2.) The morbid increase of individuals, analo- 
gous to the extravagant generation of the human 
proletarian. The opposite is the preponderance of 
zonstant existence over an excited growth. 

(8.) The rise of a preponderance, of the most 
subordinate forms, of parasites, of forms doomed to 
decay. The opposite is the dynamical dominion of 
pure forms, the negation of parasites. 

(4.) The reflexive formation of the morbid form 
of death in original, ideal forms. 

(5.) The absolute connection of the creature thus 
idealized with man, and its appropriation by man. 

Here, as well as to the following paragraph, be- 
long Ps. Ixxii.; Isa, Ixv. 66; John Walther’s hymn, 
“Tf makes one heartily rejoice; G. Arnould’s 
hymn, “0 Breaker of all bonds;” Schiller’s poem, 
“ Oh, from this valley’s depths ;”’ and expressions of 
Fr. von Schlegel, Bettina, and others, on the anxious 
expectation of nature, 

6. The most prominent views on eschatology 
may be distinguished thus; (1.) The Gnostic-dual- 
istic view, with which we must also unite the recent 
theosophic views in general; (2.) The Positivist, 
which holds to an absolute catastrophe without in- 
terpositions; (8.) The Rationalistic, which does not 
get beyond the notion of a gradual idyllic improve- 
ment of nature and humanity; (4.) The christo- 
logico-dynamical, which defines eschatology from 
the centre (which operates as a principle), of the 
death, the resurrection, and the glorification of 
Christ. This is also essentially the patristic view. 
To modern philosophical unbelief the beginning of 
the world, as well as its end, is sunk in mist and 
night, because to it the centre of the world—the 
historical Christ—is sunk in mist and night. 

The christological and dynamical view stands in 
particular need, at the present time, of a vigorous 
development. It appears everywhere throughout the 
Scriptures, and is strongly expressed in Eph. i. 19, 
and also in Phil. iii, 21. Tholuck: “It is note- 
worthy that in Phil. iii, 21 the same tzotaccey, 
which here expresses subjection to matter, denotes 
the operation of Divine power through which mat- 
ter shall be glorified.” 

B. The groaning of believers themselves (vers. 
23-25). 

ik the Apostle speaks of a twofold testimony 
of the language of groans, which is further divided 
into a threefold one. The creature groans in its 
painful struggle for perfection ; the life of believers 
groans. But as believers groan in their conscious- 
ness and conscious sense of life, so also does the 
spirit, in its ethical struggle, groan in the ground of 
its life, 

2. The groaning is related to tears, as labor is 
to rest. Tears relieve the passive resignation of the 
soul to God’s counsel amid its conflict with the hin- 
drances of life; the groaner labors in his recourse 
to God’s act in heaven against the power of hin- 
drances. Tears flow from this opposition, since they 
come from God; the groaner protests against the 
opposition by appealing to God. Both are twin chil- 
dren of the izowovy, which now proves itself as 
patience and now as steadfastness. Compare the 
history of the groans and tears of Christ. On the 
great power and importance which tears and groans 
have as signals of the most extreme distress of the 
mvisible world in conflict with the visible, and of 





evidences of the Holy Scriptures by the aid of a 
concordance. Herder: “The smoke from the surn- 
ing forest does not rise so high heavenward as does 
the burdened man’s groan” (see James v. 9). 

3. The idea of the azaeyy denotes not merely 
the first beginning—harvest, for example—and not 
only the most excellent, but also the pledge and rep 
resentation of the future totality which is assured in 
the successful beginning. But so is God’s Spirit the 
pledge of glory. See the Hxeg. Note. 

4, Without a comprehension (which is often 
very defective) of the relation between the principial 
Christian life and the same life in its broadest com- 
pletion—which is suggested even by the development 
of every grain of wheat—it must appear a wonder- 
ful thing that the believer already possesses adop- 
tion, according to ver. 16, and that, according to 
ver. 238, he first expects the adoption with groaning ; 
that he has righteousness, and yet must strive after 
righteousness (2 Tim. iv. 8); that he is truly deliv- 
ered and saved, and yet is only delivered and saved 
in hope. The grand and mysterious elaboration of 
this development renders its comprehension more 
difficult, and therefore many speak of an ideal pos- 
session, and the like. The principial possession is, 
indeed, also an ideal one, in so far as the idea of 
perfection is contained in the principle, and always 
appears more grand from it, but the realization of 
the idea is only begun in it; it perfectly exists as a 
foundation in the germ. On the variety of such an- 
titheses as faovleia, owtyoia, and a&zolitenar, 
see Tholuck, p. 436. Theodoret has even perverted 
the antithesis into that of évowa and modyua; the 
Socinians distinguished tenere fide and frui; Tho- 
luck speaks, with De Wette, of a “‘ partial definition 
of the idea of vioGeotw;” and Luther translated 
thus: ‘‘ We patiently wait for the adoption, and ex- 
pect,” &e, The Codd. D. F. G., in surprise at the 
expectation of the adoption, leave out the viode- 
OLnv. 

5. No grander and more glorious thing can be 
said of the original state of the human body, than 
that its full deliverance (from sinfulness, misery, 
death, decay, and perishableness) shall be its trans- 
formation to the glorious freedom of the children 
of God. That the resurrection of the flesh is also 
declared with the glorification of the body, comp. 
my Vermischte Schriften, vol. ii. pp. 232 ff. 

CO. The groaning of the Spirit imparted to be 
lievers (vers. 26, 2'7). 

1. On the contradictions arising from the identi 
fication of the groaning spirit with the Holy Spirit 
itself, comp. the Hxeg. Notes. We are led here to 
the antithesis which the Apostle brings out in 1 Cor, 
xiv. 15. It is the Christian, religious-ethical forma- 
tion of an antithesis, whose physical foundation is 
the twofold form of 2onsciousness originally peculiar 
to the present human life.* Compare, on this point, 
Deutsche Zeitschrift fir christliche Wissenschaft, 
&e., 1851, p. 242. 

2. According to Tholuck’s view (p. 488), when 
the believer is in the greatest distress, he knows 
least of all how to find a verbal expression of his 
prayer. But, according to the Psalms, necessity 
teaches how to pray; the greatest distress becomes 


* [This view of Dr. Lange is one to which exception haa 
been trken throughout the Hxeg. Notes, from chap. vii. 14 
to the close of chap, viii, ; it is not necessary, then, to enter 
upon a new discussion of it here.—R.] 
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prophetical wher recourse is had to God, But it is 
just in the calmest states that the believer needs 
most of all the interceding Spirit. Indeed, distress 
gives to prayer a strong expression of human feel- 
ing, and in so far Tholuck’s view is applicable to the 
prayer of distress in a more special sense. The in- 
tercession of the Spirit denotes the more direct ac- 
cess which God’s children, in their inmost heart, 
have gained to the Father through Christ, according 
to John xvi. 26. For the real Advocate with the 
Father is Christ (1 John ii. 1); the Holy Spirit, as 
such, is the present Comforter of believers, in oppo- 
sition to the world (John xiv. 16).*  ¢ 
8. The real nature of true prayer is the union of 
the human and divine Spirit, prompted by God’s 
Spirit. Hence the prophetical confidence of the 
Amen. This union, according to which God is not 
only the author and finisher, but also the disposer 
of prayer, is represented most of all in the mystical 
adoration of a spirit absorbed in communion with 
God. On this point, see the expression of Jelaled- 
din, in Tholuck, p. 448. 
4, On the groaning of the creature, see Bucer’s 
beautiful expression, in Tholuck, p. 440. 


SEconD PARAGRAPH, VERS. 28-37. 


A. The certainty of salvation in the saving pur- 
pose of Divine grace, as the causa primaria (¢ficiens) 
of salvation (vers. 28-30). 

1. The certainty of salvation is divided into two 
lines, one of inward and individual life, and the 
other of external relations. Both have three start- 
ing-points in common: a. The cawsa primaria, the 
purpose of God (ver. 29); 6. The causa meritoria, 
the gift of His Son (ver. 82); c. The causa appre- 
hendens, or organica, faith in its development into 
the life of love (ver. 28). Believers are here called 
those who love God, because, in their love for God, 
the refiection of God’s love has become manifested 
in them, The progress of the expectation and joy- 
fulness of personal life toward the dark and con- 
cealed ground of life, as to the absolute and spirit- 
ually clear personality, which is one with love itself, 
4s not the ground, but the sign and evidence that 
our personal life has been appointed and called into 
being by God’s eternal counsel of love and grace. 
In our love for God there is revealed His love for 
us, and in our personality there shines the reflection 
of His personality, But with this there appears the 
dynamical central line of life—that of the Divine 
determinations of the persons allied to God—to 
which the whole succession and course of things is 
made subservient. 

2. The divine ze69ovg denotes the eternal re- 
lation of God to the course of the world called into 
being by Him, but also called to free self-develop- 
ment under His authority; just asis the case with 
the two terms Povdy and etdoxia. All these defi- 
nitions denote God’s eternal thought and plan of the 
world; but they denote it in different relations. 
The «vdoxia designates the central point of the 
Divine purpose, its anticipating love, the ideal per- 
ception and contemplation of the personal kingdom. 
Beside it there stands, on the one hand, the Poudy, 
God’s going to himself for counsel, the look of His 
intelligence at the necessities of the free develop- 


* [This distinction presents no valid objection to th 
intercession of the Holy Spirit. For it is one made in and 
through us, as that of Christ is for us.—R.] ¢ 
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ment of the world; and, on the other hand, there 
stands the mzgo9<ovc, as the establishment of His 
government over the beginning, the middle, and the 
ultimate object of His institution of love. The 
evooxio settles the children of salvation; the Povsy 
perceives the conditions of salvation; and the ago- 
sou; determines the stages of salvation. But that 
this is not the decree of fate, but rather qualified 
and communicated according to the stages of the 
free spiritual kingdom, is plain from the very term 
used to describe Christians: that they are called 
according to the purpose—called, not compelled. 
Tholuck: ‘‘ zg09eou. The zo is not the tem. 
poral before, as in zeoéyyw, which Beza and Pareus 
hold, but as the prefix in zgoti9<o9ar. Yet they 
are not merely nude, called according to a Divine 
decree, but according to one whose stages to the 
ultimate object of the éddface are laid down.” But 
the idea of the zAyovus appears here in a narrower 
sense as a definition of God’s children, characterized 
by penitence and faith, baptism and confession ; the 
more general idea, on the contrary, appears in ver, 
28. 

8. All things and events must be subordinate 
and subservient to, and promotive of, the highest 
purposes of God—the realization of His kingdom of 
love, and therefore the salvation of His elect. Au- 
gustine: Deus est adeo bonus, quod nihil mali esse 
permitteret, nisi adeo esset potens, ut ex quolibet malo 
possit elicere aliquod bonwm (Tholuck, p. 444). 

4, And we know (ver. 28), We know not what 
we should pray for as we ought; but God knows the 
meaning of the groaning of our spirit, and we know, 
too, that all things work together for good to them 
that love God. This knowledge is not merely a 
direct confidence of the spirit, but is based upon the 
most certain argument; a. In our love for God, His 
love for us appears; 6, But God reigns omnipotent- 
ly, and disposes all things according to the counsel 
of His love; ¢. Consequently, all things must be- 
come providences of the loving God. 

5. We hold that the passage in vers. 29 and 30 
contains the whole Divine plan of salvation, from 
the first foundation to the ultimate object, and we 
have repeatedly treated it from this point of view 
(see my Positive Dogmatik, p. 956). We remark 
first of all, exegetically, that the passage in Eph. i. 
4-14 is an explanatory parallel to the present pas- 
sage. As the foreknowing here precedes the pre- 
destinating, so there the choosing (ver. 4) precedes 
the predestinating (ver. 5); from which it follows 
that both the foreknowing and the electing mean 
essentially the same thing—an act preceding the 
predestination. To xadeiy or xAijou in the present 
passage there corresponds in that passage éyagitw- 
ow, accepting, &., in ver. 6, which the Apostle re- 
sumes in ver. 11, and specially elaborates, To the 
justifying here, there then corresponds there the 
following: ‘‘in whom we have redemption,” &c., in 
ver. 7. But finally, the glorifying here is reflected 
in the “ wherein he hath abounded toward us in all 
wisdom,” &c. But Paul also there refers all these 
individual parts to the “good pleasure which he- 
hath purposed in himself” (in ver. 9). So that it 
plainly follows there that the “ predestinating” re. 
lates specifically to the “‘ purpose,” while the “ pur 
pose ” appears to be qualified by the Boud7, “ coum 
sel,” as this latter is qualified by the ‘‘ good pleas. 
ure.” But we learn, in reference to the first act, the 
“ choosing” in the Epistle to the Ephesians, that 
election took place in Christ before the foundation 
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of the world (see John xvii.), just as we learn that 
the gicrifying or guidance of believers to “ glory” 
will be identical with being led “ to the praise of his 
glory,” according to the idea that the behulding of 
the glory of God will constitute the glory of beliey- 
ers, and that the former will be revealed in the lat- 
ter (1 John iii. 2),—We may further observe, that a 
real difference exists between election and foreordi- 
nation, or predestination, and that the zeoywwoxe 
cannot possibly mean foreknowledge, in God’s idea, 
of subjects already present (for whence would they 
have come into God’s idea?); but that it can only 
mean the loving and creative sight, in God’s intui- 
tive vision, of human personalities for a preliminary 
ideal existence. The doctrine of predestination of 
Augustine, of the Middle Ages, and of the Reform- 
ers, could not reach this idea of election intellect. 
ally (Christian faith has always reached it in spirit), 
because the distinction between the idea of the in- 
dividual personality of man and the idea of the 
“specimen of every kind” had not yet been defi- 
nitely attained. It is now clear that such a “ fore- 
knowing ” of God in relation to all human individu- 
als must be accepted, because man is an individual 
thought of God; and that the same must hold good 
of “electing,” in so far as each individual is distinct 
in his solitary separation from all other individuals, 
and has a solitary call (see Rev. ii. 17). But it fol- 
lows from this that the foreknowing of the “ elect,” 
when it has become manifest, must be accepted in 
the most emphatic sense, analogously to the fact 
that Abraham is, in God’s typical kingdom, the elect 
nar éoyny, and that Christ is the elect in God’s 
real kingdom in the absolute sense, so that all His 
followers are chosen together with Him as organic 
members, according to their organic relations (Eph. 
i.). From both propositions it follows, further, that 
election does not constitute an infinite opposition 
between such as are ordained to salvation and such 
as are ordained to condemnation, but an infinite 
difference of destinations for glory; which differ- 
ence, however, can be the basis of an actual oppo- 
sition (see Matt, xxv. 24), and therefore is also com- 
bined with this. As the foreknowing expresses the 
collective foundation, the godlike spiritual nature of 
the elect as the product and object of Divine love, 
there is comprised in the electing not only their 


Election. Ordination. 


Call (as awakening 





election from the mass of the world, but also the 
distinguishing feature of their yaeéouata and char- 
acters. In addition to the earlier perversions of this 
doctrine of the eternal foundation of personal es 
sence—a doctrine of the highest importance to our 
times—we may add the recent assertion of Hof- 
mann (Schriftbeweis, vol. i, p. 227), that the é&dé- 
yeo Fou relates not merely to individuals, but to 
the entire body, and, accordingly, to individuals as 
members of the body. The Apostle says ov four 
times, and tovrovg three times, After the ideal de- 
terminations of personalities themselves, there can 
now follow the predestination of their dgog in time 
and space, their whole lot (including the previously 
determined permission and control of the fall). For 
the foundation of the world corresponds to the his- 
tory of the world. But the fate of each individual 
is designed to mature him, under gratia preeveniens, 
for conversion, and when this object is reached, it ig 
his turn; he is tetayuévog (Acts xiii. 48). From 
this it how follows that the “ calling,” in a special 
sense, first makes its appearance with the theocrati- 
cal and evangelical revelation and its preaching of 
salvation, Those in whom the outward call of God 
has become an inward one, are ‘‘ called” in the spe- 
cific sense; yet the typical “call” first becomes 
perfectly real in the New Testament. As the life- 
sphere of election is the spiritual kingdom, and the 
life-sphere of foreordination is the history of the 
world, so is the Church the life-sphere of the call, 
But if godly sorrow leadeth to salvation, and germi- 
nating faith to saving faith, the justifying will be 
realized. This becomes decided by the Spirit of 
“adoption,” which spirit, however, now begins to 
operate also aS veto tig dofys,.and in reciprocal 
action with it even the whole historical experience 
of God’s children becomes a dofacer Few, a guidance 
to glory. On the modes of this guidance, which 
have been but little developed doctrinally, see my 
Positive Dogmatik, p. 1064. 

As far as the five divine saving acts are con- 
cerned, five human elements must correspond with 
them, according to the sphere of love and freedom, 
According to the christological idea, the Divine acts 
and human elements should come together in five 
points of union, somewhat as follows: 


Justification. Glorification. 


and illumination), 


Religious Foundation. Destiny. 
Determination to Pilgrimage, or 
salvation. striving. 


If we reduce the five elements to three: founda- 
tion, execution, end (aey7, todmng, tédos), the two 
elements of execution—call and justification—de- 
note the incipient and decided new birth (from water 
and the Spirit). The do& denotes regeneration in 
the sense of completion (Matt. xix. 28). The sum 
of all the Divine operations taken together is grace ; 
the sum of all the human elements is the growing 
Freedom of God’s children; and the sum of all 
points of union is eternal life. 

It is only from the standpoint of the call and of 
justification that man ean look retrospectively at his 
ordination and election in the light of God’s love, 
and prospectively at his object, the dds. But if, 
on the other hand, he would infer his own justifica- 
tion from his assumed election, this would be a 
standpoint of self-deception, and he would make bis 
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Life of Prayer. 





Faith, 
Peace, Adoption, 


Holiness. 
Godly life of Love. 


own justification out of the fragmentary work of 
holiness, and this would become self-torment or self- 
righteousness. The believing sinking into the image 
and righteousness of Christ, is a sinking into the 
fountain of eternal life, which then sinks thereby, aa 
though unobserved, into the heart.* 


* [These WVoles of Dr. Lange are very just, in their 
opposition to such a sundering of the acts of God in our 
salvation (here represented, as they necessarily must be to 
our finite minds, as successive), as will make of elecnon 
and predestination something arbitrary on the part of God. 
The guard he sets about the doctrine of human personality 
is very necessary, especially for minds trained in the school 
of hyper-Calvinism. Still he has not solved the problem. 
The Apostle himself does not do it. He but presents, for 
the security of believers, the objective ground of their cone 
fidence. Those rightly read, who read to learn for their 
comfort what God has done for them in eternity. Jivw He, 
to whom all time is present, whose eternity enters inte 
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_ B. The certainty of salvation in its historical 
yift and establishment in Christ, in opposition to 
historical contradiction in persecutions (vers. 81-81). 

1. The thesis of the perfect historical securities 
of the salvation of Christians. Ver. 31 says: If 
God be fur us, all the hindrances and restrictions to 
our salvavion are nullified as such. Nothing can 
harm us. Ver, 32: Since God did not spare His 
own Son for us, He has given us already every thing 
in principle, in order to give it to us in His own 
time in reality; all the aids for our salvation are 
given to us; every thing contributes to our good. : 

2. The Apostle represents, in four distinct ele- 
ments, the complete security of our perfect salva- 
tion in Christ. His death removes our deserved 
condemnation. His resurrection raises us above the 
sense of condemnation into the confidence and spirit- 
ual life of adoption. His sitting at the right hand 
of God protects us against all condemning powers, 
and is the pledge of our acquittal at the judgment. 
His intercession abolishes the last remains of con- 
demnation in our life, and secures us against relapse. 
On the dissensus between the Reformed and Luther- 
an theology in reference to Christ’s sitting at the 
right hand of God, see Tholuck, p. 458. Tholuck 
decides in favor of the view that the right hand of 
God is ubique, and the sitting at the right hand of 
God indicates the Saviour’s entrance into absolute 
freedom from all restraint, But if we will not re- 
gard the “‘ absolute freedom from all restraint” in a 
purely negative sense, we are driven with this free- 
dom itself to the positiveness of an absolute situa- 
tion and standpoint in glory. On the views relating 
to the intercessio, see Tholuck, p. 459. According 
to Tholuck, the intercessio must be strictly regarded 
only with reference to Heb. vii. 25; ix. 24; 1 John 
ii, 1; according to Meyer, it is vocalis et oralis. 
But it may be asked, Is it analytical, or synthetical ? 
The glorified Christ, in His eternal purpose of love, 
is himself, as the personal and complete Word, the 
personified intercession He appears in the pres- 
ence of the Father for us (Heb. ix. 24). For state- 
ments relating to this subject, see Tholuck, p. 461. 

C. Conclusion. 

1. The Apostle has enumerated seven opposi- 
tions that can operate against us as temptations to 
relapse. There are seven, from the beginning of 
labor to rest. He here enumerates the forces which 
can oppose us in our fellowship of love with the 
Lord; these are ten in number. But this is the 
number of the finished course of the world. By 
height we might have in mind the twa, in the 
sense of 2 Cor. x. 5; and by depth, Rev. ii. 24. 
Yet both terms are essentially the same, and we pre- 
fer the explanation given in the Hxeg. Notes. 

2. The assumption that different classes of angels 
are spoken of in this passage, has resulted in various 
changes of the text. Also in Eph. i. 21, the Apos- 
tle has chosen expressions which comprise as well 
present powers of the world as future spiritual pow- 
ers, The same holds good in reference to Col. i. 16. 


these very acts, did these gracious acts, is beyond our com- 
prehensiox, Why He did them, is answered, so far as it can 

e@ answered here, only by the responsive love of a be- 
liever’s heart. We need only hold fast to the fact; that it 
js a fact in general, the Apostle makes abundantly clear ; 
that it is a fact in our case, can only be clear according to 
the measure of our consciousness of being in Christ, ‘in 
whom he hath chosen us, before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy, and without blame before 
him in love” (Eph. i. 4). Comp. chap. ix, on the more 
Aitiicult phases of this subiect.—R.] 
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Paul has given no ground for a definite hierarchy 
of angels; neither has Peter done so in 1 Peter iii, 
22. On Tholuck’s discussion concerning angeli¢ 
classes, see pp. 461 ff. 

3. There is a special need, in our day, of bring 
ing forward the absolutely dynamical view of the 
world in opposition to a groundless and illimitable 
atomistic one. But the vital way to bring about thia 
view, is the experience and developed perception of 
the absolute operation of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. 

4, Thus chap, viii. advances from the certainty 
of freedom from condemnation, in ver. 1, to the cers 
tainty of eternal salvation, in ver. 39. 


HOMILETIOCOAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 18-23. The groaning of the cre wre. 
1, What are we to understand by “creature” here ? 
2. Why does it groan? 3. For what does it groan? 
(vers. 18-23.)—The magnitude of the future glory 
of God’s children, 1, It makes us forget all the 
sufferings of this present time; 2. It satisfies not 
only our expectation, but also the anxious expecta- 
tion of the whole creation (vers. 18-23).—Why are 
the sufferings of this present time not worthy to be 
compared to the future glory? 1. Because our suf- 
ferings, however great, come to an end with this 
present time; 2. The glory, on the contrary, will 
continue forever (ver. 18)—Comparison of the suf- 
ferings of this present time with the glory which 
shall be revealed in us: 1. The former bring pain, 
cares, and tears; 2. The latter brings eternal health, 
peace, and joy (ver. 18).—The revelation of God’s 
children is a revelation of their life (concealed with 
Christ in God) of courageous faith, fervent love, and 
calm hope; Col. iii, 8 (ver. 19).—The creature in 
the service of corruption (ver. 21).—The creature 
transformed to glory (ver. 21).—Believers in the 
possession of not only the first-fruits of the Spirit 
(faith, knowledge, love, patience, chastity, &c.), but 
also in the possession of God’s full adoption, since 
the body also will be delivered from the bondage of 
corruption (ver. 23). 

Luturer: God will not only make the earth, but 
also heaven, more beautiful. This present time is 
His working garb; afterward He will put on an 
Easter coat and a Pentecostal robe (vers. 18-23). 

Srarke: Wonder and rejoice, ve cross-bearers, 
for your heavy and wearisome sufferings are only a 
drop compared with the boundless sea of joys, and 
as a grain of sand in the balance against hundreds 
of thousands of pounds (2 Cor. iv. 17). “ Non sunt 
condigne passiones hujus seeculi ad preteritam cul 
pam, que remittitur ; ad preesentem consolationis 
gratiam, que immittitur ; ad futuram gloriam ques 
promittitur ;” Brrnu., De Convers. ad cleric, c. 30 
(ver. 18). The creature will not be utterly annihi- 
lated, but renewed, and placed in a more glorious 
state (ver. 21),—Hxpincer: Woe to those who re- 
vile, torment, and abuse God’s creatures! (ver. 19.) 

Spener: What would not a soldier suffer, if he 
knew that he should become a General? But here 
is a glory succeeding suffering, beside which all the 
glory of the greatest emperors and kings is only a 
shadow (ver. 18).—Roos: The sufferings of thia 
present time are infinitely small compared with thia 
infinite weight of glory (ver. 18).—The glory is con- 
trasted with the corruption, and freedom with bond 
| age. That which is glorious will last eternally; and 
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that which is free may indeed be used and enjoyed 
by others, but is not in a state of bondage or slavery 
(vers. 20, 21).—What is spiritual, will become com- 
pletely spiritual, and, consequently, will be revealed 
in great glory. Paul calls this state of glory the 
state of adoption, because God’s children will then 
completely show their honor in themselves, fully 
enjoy their Father’s love—in a word, will be heirs 
of God and joint-heirs with Christ (vers. 22, 23). 

GuriacH: As the mother in travail delivers the 
living child, as it were, from death, so does nature, 
groaning under the power of death, struggle to bring 
forth from itself a new and incorruptible creation, 
“Not you alone, but what is much lower than you 
are, and without reason and conscience, shall share 
with you your blessings. The creation will be free 
from the bondage of corruption; that is, it will no 
more be corruptible, but will keep pace with the 
glorification of your body. For as it became cor- 
ruptible when you did, so will it again follow you 
when you become immortal. As a nurse who fos- 
tered a king’s son will herself enjoy his possessions 
as soon as he attains his father’s throne, so will it be 
with creation. Do you see how man everywhere 
goes ahead, and every thing happens for his sake ? 
Do you see how the Apostle comforts the struggling 
one, and points him to the unutterable love of God? 
But he does not merely comfort; he also shows the 
certainty of what he says. For if the creature which 
was created for your sake has hope, how much more 
do you have hope for whose sake the creature shall 
enjoy all these blessings! Thus, when the son ap- 
pears in his glory, shall men clothe their servants in 
more glorious robes to the honor of the son;” 
Chrysostom (vers. 18-28). 

Lisco; The magnitude and universality of the 
future perfection (vers. 18—23),—All the sufferings 
of this present time, both physical and spiritual, 
which we rnust endure on the way to our future 
glorification, bear no compariscn to this perfection. 
The proof of this is, that the creature, the whole 
creation, both irrational creation and every thing 
which is still outside of fellowship with Christ, is 
anxiously waiting for the revelation of the still con- 
cealed glory of God’s children, the truly new-born ; 
in which glorification the whole creation will partici- 
pate, for it is universal and great. The ground of 
this anxious expectation of the whole creation is 
partially owing to the subjection of the latter to 
vanity, and in part to the hope that it shall be deliv- 
ered from that state which is subject to yanity, and 
shall participate in the glorious freedom of God’s 
children (vers, 18-21). 

Heuser: ‘Temporal sufferings are a differen- 
tial of the future glory which shall be revealed ; 
that is, they are so infinitely small that they have no 
value compared with the future glory” (Sinper- 
SCHLAG, Dreieinigkett, vol. iv. p. 138).—The suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us: 
I. In respect to duration; 2, Quantity; and 3. 
Quality.—The sufferings are a mote, the glory isa 
hundred-weight ; the former are but a drop, the lat- 
ter a sea (ver, 18).—Paul designs to show: 1. The 
certainty of this future in opposition to doubters, as 
in 2 Peter iii. 4, who say that all things continue as 
they were; he answers, by saying: No; nature does 
not remain unchangeable; nature itself has a ten- 
dency to transformation and completion; 2. The 
Magnitude of salvation, for it is the object and limit 
of the whole creation ; it must therefore be exceed- 
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ingly abundant.— Revelation of the children of 
God. What will then be revealed? 1. The inmost 
and deepest nature of their hearts; 2. The distin: 
guished grace of God toward them, which is the glo- 
rious destination to which God elevates them. Te 
whom will the revelation be made? To themselves, 
to the angels, to the believing children of God, to 
the world, and to all devils (ver, 19).—The vanity 
to which the creature is subject is manifested spe= 
cifically as follows: 1. The creation has lost its 
original charm, its beauty, its durableness, and its 
uniformity; 2. It has become corrupted by much 
that is injurious or useless; 3. It is now given over 
to abuse (vers. 20, 21).—How is the self-anxiety of 
nature to be regarded? We must suppose nature 
to have a consciousness, a feeling, and that it would 
say: ‘‘What must I suffer! how must I be abused !” 
Supposing particular objects to speak, the sun would 
say: “How must I shine upon the wicked works of 
men! how am I compelled to see every thing!” 
The earth: “ What must I bear! what blood must I 
absorb!” The gardens and fields: ‘‘ How are we 
wasted in excess!” Gold and silver: ‘‘ How are we 
perverted into idols!” Beasts: “‘ How are we tor- 
mented and abused!” If the Almighty were to 
open the mouths of many beasts of burden, how 
would the irrational brutes complain against rational 
man! (ver. 22.)—The Christian is /’homme de désir 
(St. Martin), a man of longings. 

Besser: The martyrdom of the creature is two- 
fold, and its coronation will also be twofold: 1. It 
suffers death, under whose pains the elephant groans 
and the worm writhes; 2. It suffers violence and 
injustice from the ungrateful and malicious; and it 
suffers involuntarily, for it is subject to these through 
God’s authority (ver. 19). The glory of God’s chil- 
dren is freedom—freedom from sin and death—free- 
dom from the tyranny of the devil and the world 
(ver, 21).—The Apostle says: We are waiting jor 
the adoption. It is the mystery of Christianity, that 
we wait for what we already have, or that we are 
and at the same time are not what we shall be. We 
are righteous and sinful; we are holy and impure; 
we are kings and slaves; we are free and bond; we 
are living and dead; we are saved and condemned ; 
—we are all the former, apart from ourselves, in 
Christ ; we are all of the latter in ourselves, apart 
from Christ (ver. 28). 

Vers. 24-28. The salvation of Christians in the 
present life is a salvation: 1. In hope; 2. In pa 
tience; 38. In prayer (vers, 24-28).—The one Chris- 
tian hope in distinction from the many worldly hopes, 
1. It has a good ground—Christ, on whom we can 
build; 2. A certain object—eternal salvation (ver. 
24).—What a man seeth he cannot hope for; if we 
therefore hope, the object of our hope must be in- 
visible (vers. 24, 25).—Christian patience: 1. In 
what does it consist? 2. In whom is it found? 
(ver. 25).—Intercession for us by the Spirit of God. 
1, How does it take place? 2, With what results? 
(vers. 26, 27).—It is only when we perceive our in- 
firmities that God’s Spirit intercedes for us with un- 
utterable groans (ver. 26).—A glance at the inmost 
life of prayer of God’s saints. We here perceive. 
1, Our great weakness; 2. The comforting inter. 
cession by the Spirit of God; 8. God’s friendly 
hearkening to our prayer (vers. 26—28).—Praise God 
for His compassion shown in the Spirit’s helping us 
in our infirmities (ver. 26)—The unutterable groan. 
ings of the Spirit (ver. 26).—God knoweth the heart 
(ver, 27).—Are we also saints? Does God's Spirit 
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also intercede for us? Can we also hope that our 
prayer will be answered? (vers. 26, 27).—Under 
what circumstances do we, too, know that all things 
work together for our good? 1. When we love 
God; 2. When we are conscious of our call (ver. 
28).—The Christian view of human destiny (ver. 28). 
—How many men are still very far from knowing 
that all things must work together for good to them 
that love God! 1. Proof that such is the case; 
_ 2, Statement of the grounds of this phenomenon. 

Srarxu: Impatience in distress arises from want 
of hope; 2 Kings vi. 29, 31 (ver, 25),—Sprnzr: 
We do not know what would always be useful to us, 
and, if left completely to our own choice, would 
often pray for things which might be injurious, rath- 
er than useful. We also do not understand how 
prayer should be best formed, and in such a way as 
most likely to be heard, espevially in seasons when 
necessity is great, and the heart is perplexed ; but 
the Spirit intercedes for us in the best way, with un- 
utterable groanings (ver. 26).—We, in whom there 
are such groans, often do not ourselves understand 
what we pray for, for the anxiety of the heart is so 
great that it can express nothing more ¢han a sor- 
rowful but confident desire for the grace of God ; 
but the remaining prayer is shaped by the Holy 
Spirit, and brought before God’s throne (ver. 27),— 
Roos: Here (ver. 27) the Holy Spirit intercedes for 
us as a wise father intercedes for his child, who does 
fot know how to address a great nobleman as he 
should, when he puts into his mouth refined lan- 
guage and a fitting compliment. 

Brnecet: In this purpose of God lie concealed 
the very first roots of the justification and glorifica- 
tion of believers (ver. 28). 

GeRLacH: The personality of man is no passing 
show, and does not pass away into universal life ; 
out it only lives truly a life of the spirit when the 
yersonal Spirit of God is the soul of its life—when 
God is in it—when the Spirit of the eternal fellow- 
ship of the Father and of the Son, of God and of 
His creation, is in it (ver. 26). By this means the 
prayer of the believing Christian first receives a 
strong and sure ground that the Spirit prays out of 
him; and by this means it becomes clear how such 
great petitions as the first three of the Lord’s Prayer 
are placed by the Lord in the mouth of the weakest 
believer (ver. 27).—It is God who worketh all in all 
for our salvation (Phil. ii. 13); therefore all things, 
His creatures who live, move, and have their being 
in Him, codperate for the same end; not with Him, 
or beyond Him, but in Him and through Him, Even 
all the evil that takes place on the earth codperates 
for good; for the will of the creature, which tears 
itself asunder from its Creator, is evil, and the evil 
continues to exist in this will; but the evil that re- 
sults as the work of this will is, in so far as it inter- 
feres with God’s order of the world, God’s own work, 
is overruled by Him for good. If a child or friend 
of ours is struck by lightning, or killed by a mur- 
derer, it is God’s work in both cases, so far as the 
matter concerns us; even God’s own retributive 
judgments, which requite the evil deed with evil, 
become a blessing to him who learns to love Him 
under the blows of His rod, so that then His penal 
justice is no more revealed therein, but purifying 
love and grace (ver. 28). 

Lisco: Patience waits; it is established on hope, 
which is the direction of the spirit toward a future 
good. Hope is established on faith, which is the 
grasping of the promise that holds out the blessing ; 











this promise, which is contained in God’s word, is 
the ground of faith; God’s word is therefore the 
ground of all (ver. 25), 

Hevupner: Hope is advanced faith (ver. 24),—- 
To hope, and to act in hope, are the strength of the 
soul (ver, 25).—The heart of the Christian is a 
sanctuary, a dwelling-place of the Holy Spirit (ver 
26).—Divine omniscience has a very comforting side 
God knows the inmost faithfulness of the Christian’s 
heart, The true Christian desires to be searched, 
and to have his heart seen; the false Christian fears 
this (ver, 27).—“‘ Deus ‘nihil mali sinit accidere, ex 
quo non aliquid boni possit et velit elicere ;” Aus 
GUSTINE (ver, 28). 

Vers. 29-39. Summary of the Christian order 
of salvation. 1. Election; 2. Ordination; 3. Call; 
4. Justification; 5. Glorification (vers. 29, 30).— 
The Only-begotten of the Father is at the same time 
the first-born among many brethren (ver. 29).—Let 
us never forget that we should be brethren of our 
Lord Jesus Christ (ver. 29).—The call, justification, 
and glorification correspond to the threefold office 
of Christ (vers. 29, 30).—Why do we, as Christians, 
not need to fear? 1. Because God, who delivered 
His only Son. for us, and with Him will also freely 
give us all things, is for us; 2. Because Christ is 
here, who has finished His work for us; 38. Because 
we ourselves, for the sake of Him who hath loved us, 
are able to endure every danger, and to allow noth- 
ing to separate us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord (vers. 81-39).—If God be for 
us, who can be against us? Or, God’s protection 
bids defiance to our enemies (in times of war) (ver. 
31).—If God be for us, who can be against us? 
1. Ask whether God is for us; 2. Look at the ene- 
mies (ver, 81),—The gracious gift of God’s Son (ver. 
32).—Four believing and joyous questions of the 
Apostle, with the same number of answers evincing 
certainty of triumph (vers. 31-39). 

Starke; The precious chain of the blessings of 
salvation, which far excels all golden chains and 
jewels (1 John iii, 1, 2) (ver. 80).—Even the small- 
est child of God can defy the whole world; there- 
fore, what a great privilege all the children of God 
have! © man, be converted, and this day become a 
child of God! (ver. 31.)—Though the whole world 
condemn you, and ery out against you: “ Crucify 
him ! crucify him! away with him!” smile at it; 
for if God justifies you, nothing can condemn you 
(ver. 33).—‘t Hoe habet proprium ecclesia: dum per- 
secutionem patitur, floret ; dum opprimitur, erescit ; 
dum contemnitur, proficit ; dum leditur, vincit s 
dum arguitur, intelligit ; tune stat, cum superari 
videtur ;” Hitarius, i. 8, De Zrinit. (ver. 37).— 
Strong heroic faith, which will allow nothing to sep- 
arate from the love of God in Christ. Oh, Almighty 
God, arm us with the same sense, in order that we 
may remain true to death! 2 Tim. iv. 8 (ver. 39).— 
Lanexr: What will it help you, poor man, if you 
have many great, rich, and mighty men in the world, 
and even a partial judge at the judgment? If God 
and your own conscience be against you, how soon 
will the table be turned against you? Job ix. 4 (vex. 
81).—OsianpER: Even though Satan should make a 
row against our sins before God’s judgment-seat, he 
will not be able to accomplish any thing, but will be 
compelled to pack off to hellish fire with his charge 
(ver. 38). 

Speyer: It is the order of Divine beneficence 
that foreknowledge and foreordination take place in 
eternity, but the call, justification, and glorification 
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occur in time (ver. 30).—He who has not hesitated 
to give the greatest blessing, will also not be sparing 
of smaller ones (ver, 32). 

Roos: Many would be against us, but they are 
nothing against God (ver. 32).—Paul had previously 
spoken (vers, 82-84) of judicial charges, but now he 
speaks of hostile powers that would violently snatch 
us away, and separate us from the love of Christ, 
which he afterward calls the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord (vers. 35-39). 

Gertacu: The Apostle has now, in spirit, reached 
the top of the mount of glorification, and looks back 
once more at the transitory hindrances, and the vic- 
tory of believers, in the midst of their unfinished 
conflicts, That which here disturbs the peace of 
believers, and threatens to deprive them of their 
comfort, is of a twofold character: it is inward and 
outward. IJnwardly it is sin, outwardl, it is tribula- 
tion ; in part it is the necessity of life in general, 
and in part it is the temptations specially appointed 
for the Christian (vers. 31-39). 

Lisco: The blessed certainty of the grace of 
their God strengthens believers to conquor all temp- 
tations and embarrassments (vers. 31-34).— As 
Abraham’s love of God strengthened him for the 
greatest and sorest sacrifice, so is the greatest ex- 
pression of God’s love for us the gift of His Son; it 
is an act of love which infinitely exceeds all else 
that God has done for us as Creator, Preserver, and 
Ruler (ver. 32).—With the strongly established con- 
viction of God’s grace toward us Christians, tem- 
poral sufferings, still less than those temptations 
(vers. 33, 34), cannot lead us astray in our certainty 
of salvation and glorification (vers, 35-39), 

Hevpner: Christ is the true and real Ideal of 
human virtue, to whom we should be conformed, 
and to whom we are appointed as Christians to be 
conformed. The higher we think of Christ, the 
higher must we think of ourselves (ver. 29).—The 
Christian is a brother of Jesus Christ (ver. 29).— 
“Faith,” says Luther, “puts such courage into a 
man, that he can say, ‘Though all devils should 
pounce upon me, and all kings, emperors, heaven, 
and earth, were against me, I nevertheless know that 
I shall be sustained.’ He who has faith is in the 
Lord, and although he dies immediately, he must 
live again” (ver. 31).—Compare also PauL Gur- 
HARD’s excellent hymn, “If God be for me, I tread 
on all against me” (ver. 31).—The power of the 
Christian reaches further than bis trials; bis strength 
will never be wholly exhausted. And this streneth 
is called love through Him who hath loved us; He, 
whose love raises us above all sufferings, strengthens 
us (1 Cor. xv. 57; 2 Cor. ii. 14; 1 John iv. 4; 
v. 4). 

Besser: The triumph of faith (vers. 31-39). 

The Pericope for the 4th Sunday after Trinity, 
vers, 18-23. 

Heusner: How the Christian regards the evils 
and imperfections of this world—the future rejuve- 
nation of the earth.—The history of the earth. 
1, What was the earth? A scene of God’s glory. 
2, What has it become? <A scene of sin and death. 
8. What shall it become? Renewed, glorified, and 
a part of heaven. 4. Who will live on it? Matt. 
v. 5.--The comfort which the gospel gives the suf- 
fering Christian. Arpunn: The connection of the 
ereation with man: 1. The creature has fallen with 
man; 2. It serves him against its will; 8. It bears 
his image in itself: as men contend and fight to- 
gether, so is it among the lower orders of creation; 
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4, It anxiously expects deliverance with man.— 
GrenzkenN: The token of future glory: 1. The anx- 
ious expectation of the creature; 2. The expecta 
tion of believers—Karrr: The deliverance of the 
groaning creature: 1. In nature; 2. In humanity 
in general; 38. In believers.—Ranxke: The hope 
which Christians have of their future glory: 1. 
What is implied in this hope; 2. Its connection 
with the life of the Christian; 3. Its blessings. 

The New Rhenish Pericopes: 1. Vers. 24-20, 
for New-Year’s Day. DercuErt: The great privi- 
lege of God’s children, to be able constantly to hope 
for the best. 1. It is only God’s children who know 
what is best; 2. It is only they who hope for it iz 
a proper way; 3. Their hope rests upon the strong 
est grounds, 

2. Vers. 31-89, for the 18th Sunday after Trin- 
ity. Dxtcuert; The blessedness of God’s child, 
who lies in His bosom in full faith of eternal love. 
1. Such s child of God has every thing which can 
truly benefit him; 2. He is no more afraid that any 
thing can Larm him; 38. He continues unseparated 
from eternal love. 

On chap. viii. 28. ScHLErmrmMacHeR: On im- 
proving occasions of public calamity. 1. They ap- 
peal to us to know ourselves; 2. They greatly bene- 
fit us by making us better acquainted with God him- 
self. (Delivered in Halle soon after the French 
occupation. ) 

Lance: Christians, as God’s children, are heirs 
of future glory. 1. The right of inheritance estab- 
lished on the New Testament; 2. Anxious waiting 
for the decision; 3. Its eternal institution; 4. The 
opponents of the right of inheritance; 5. Its assur- 
ance; 6. The infinite value of the inheritance.— 
The anxious expectation of the creature, as contrast. 
ed with man without this expectation in our day, is 
the same picture on a large scale which Balaam’s ass 
presents on asmall one. The Spirit in nature in 
opposition to the worldly-mindedness of skeptical 
natural philosophy.—Unspirituality in the garb of 
pretended natural philosophy, judged by its declara- 
tions: 1. Nature was not called into being by the 
Spirit of the Lord; 2. It does not testify to the do- 
minion of the Spirit; 3. It does not strive for the 
revelation of the glory of the Spirit.—The true 
meaning of the groans: 1. Of the creature; 2. Of 
believers; 8. Of the Divine Spirit in their new life. 
—How does the case stand in reference to the battle 
of your life? 1. If God is not for you, every thing 
is against you, though every thing seems to be for 
you, 2, If God be for you, nothing is against you, 
though every thing seems to be against you. Noth- 
ing can harm us, for nothing can separate us—Our 
fortress of rock; God’s love in Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

[Bourxrrr: How will God’s adopted children be 
made manifest? 1. In their persons; 2. In their 
actions; 38. In their condition,—The Holy Spirit in- 
tercedes for us: 1. By assisting usin duty; 2. By 
quickening our affections; 8. By enlarging our de- 
sires; 4. By setting us to groaning after the Lord. 
—Groaning denotes the strength and ardency of 
desire, which, through its fervency, puts the soul to, 
pain and to a holy impatience till itis heard. If w 
want words, let us not want groans; Lord, let Thy 
Spirit help us to groan out a prayer when we want 
ability to utter it; for silent groans, proceeding from 
Thy Spirit, shall be heard in Thine ears when the 
loudest cries shall not be heard without it. 

[Hunry: Though the scul be the principal pact 
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of man, yet the Lord has declared himself for the 
body also, and has provided for it a great deal of 
honor and happiness. The future adoption of God’s 
children is: 1. The adoption manifested before the 
world, angels, and men. Their honor is now cloud- 
ed, but God will then publicly own all His children. 
The deed of adoption is now written, signed, and 
sealed ; then it will be recognized, proclaimed, and 
published. 2. It is the adoption perfected and com- 
pleted. The children of God have bodies as well as 
souls, and the adoption is not perfect until those 
bodies are brought into the glorious liberty promised 
the children of God.—Difference between faith and 
hope: 1. Faith has regard to the promise; hope, 
the thing promised. 2 Faith is the evidence of 
things not seen; hope is the expectation of them. 
8. Faith is the mother; hope is the daughter.— 
Scorr; All that we owe to the flesh is a holy re- 
venge for the injuries already done, and the hin- 
drances continually given us; and instead of ren- 
dering our state doubtful, by living after it in any 
degree, we should, by the Spirit, continually endeav- 
or more and more to mortify it, and repress all its 
actions,—Sin has filled the world with suffering, yea, 
with unspeakable disorder and misery; all creatures 
seem to proclaim man’s fatal apostasy, and to recom- 
mend the inestimably precious salvation of Christ. 
But the gospel opens a brighter prospect; a glorious 
crisis approaches, of which all things seem in anx- 
ious expectation.—Cniarke: Fluency in prayer is 
not essential to praying; a man may pray most pow- 
erfully in the estimation of God, who is not able to 
utter even one word.. The unutterable groan is big 
with meaning, and God understands it, because it 
contains the language of His own Spirit. Some de- 
Sires are too mighty to be expressed; there is no 
language expressive enough to give them proper 
form and distinct vocal sound. Such desires show 
that they came from God; and as they came from 
Him, so they express what God is disposed to do, 
and what He has purposed to do (ver, 27). 

[Hopez: Observe, 1. As there is a dreadful 
pressure of sin and misery on the whole creation, 
we should not regard the world as our home; 2. It 
is a characteristic of genuine piety to have exalted 
conceptions of future blessedness, and earnest long- 
ings after it; 3. The reason why all things work to- 
gether for the good of God’s children is, that all 
things are under His control; 4. The plan of re- 
demption, while it leaves no room for despondency, 
affords no pretence for assumption; 5. As there is 
a beautiful harmony and necessary connection be- 
tween the several doctrines of grace, so must there 
be a like barmony in the character of the Christian. 
—The gospel is: 1. Wonderful; 2. Glorious; 8. 
Secure.—Barnus: Reasons why we are continued 
here in this state of vanity: 1. Christians are sub- 
jected to this state to do good to others; 2. Their 
remaining here shows the power of the gospel in 
overcoming sin, and in thus furnishing living evi- 
dence to the world of the power and excellence of 
that gospel; 3. It furnishes occasion for interesting 
exhibitions of character, and for increasing and pro- 
gressive excellence; 4, It is a proper training for 
heaven.—Reasons why Christians do not know what 
to pray for: 1. They do not know what would be 
reai'y best for them; 2. They do not know what 
God might be willing to grant them; 3. They are, 
to a great extent, ignorant of the character of God, 
the reason of His dealings, the principles of His 
government, and their own actual wants; 4. They 
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are often in real and deep perplexity ; and, if lef, 
alone, would neither be able to bear their own trials, 
nor know what to ask at the hand of God.—J. F_ H1.] 

[Homirericar. Literature on THE WHOLD Crap: 
TER.—The homiletical literature on this chapter is 
very voluminous ; we select the following, as being 
most important.—Bisuorp Cowrrr, Heaven Opened, 
&c., Works, 11 (1619); E. Puriirs, Certaine Godly 
Sermons, 248; Enw. Exon, Triumph of a True 
Christian Described (Three Hacellent and Pious 
Treatises, 1658); H. Binnine, The Sinner’s Sanctu- 
ary, &¢.; being Forty-eight Sermons on the 8th 
Chapter of Romans, Works, 1, 257; T. Jacoms, 
Sermons Preached on the Whole 8th Chapter of the 
Epistle to the Romans (only the sermons on the first 
four verses have been published, 1672); T. Horron, 
Forty-six Sermons upon the Whole 8th Chapter of 
the LHpistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans 
(1674); T. Manton, Forty-seven Sermons, Works, 
2; J. Musrruzar, Sermons sur la 8e chap. de I Epiire 
aux Romains (1702); T. Bryson, A Comprehensive 
View of the Feeal Christian's Character, Privileges, 
and Obligations (1794); A. Snort, The Witness of 
the Spirit with our spirit, Illustrated from the 8th 
Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romana 
(Bampton Lectures, 1846); O. Winstow, Wo Con- 
demnation in Christ Jesus, as unfolded in the 8th 
Chapter of the Epistle to the Romans (new ed., 1857). 
—Homierican LitpratTuRE ON THE Carnal Minp 
anp Man’s Enmiry to Gon.—C. S1mron, Works, 15, 
195; Bisnop Srinuinertert, Serm., 3, 294; B. 
Issot, Disc., 1, 865; J. Evans, Dise., 1, 9383; J. 
DryspaLE, Serm., 1, 218; R. Graves, Works, 4, 
159; The Carnal and the Spiritual, Village Preach. 
er, 1, 181; C. StvEz0Nn, Works, 15, 199; G. T. Nozz, 
Serm., 2, 452; S. Caarnock, Works, 9, 175; Arcu- 
BisHop Luieuton, Serm., Works, 3,195; J. Jamin. 
son, Serm. (4) on the Heart, 2, 268, 381, 439, 465 ; 
G. Burppr, Village Serm., 5; J. Venn, Serm., 3, 
56; T. Dwiaur, Zheology, 4, 441; C. Scnorx, Serm., . 
158; E. Coorrr, Pract. Serm., 5, 17; T. CHa. 
mers, Works, 9, 66; H. Cauirietp, Irish Pulpit, 
2, 263; J. Coopur, Serm., 28; C. Simxon, Works, 
15, 202; EH. Brencowr, Plain Sermons, 2, 362; J. 
Funn, Serm., 52. 

{HomitericaL Lirmratur® oN Lire AFTER THE 
Sprrir (vers. 13, 14), anp on THE Sprrir oF Bonp- 
ace Aanp Apoption.—S. Crarkn, Serm., 8, 23; 
Bishop Haur, Serm., Works, 5, 527; T. Jacoms, 
Morning Hauerc., 3, 585; R. Sourn, Serm., 5, 293, 
326; T. Witson, Serm., 1, 889; L. Arrersury, S. 
Clapham, Serm., selected, 2,173; M. Ho1E, On the 
Church Cat., 1, 55; N. Carrer, Serm., 155; 1. 
Pearse, Serm,, 219; D. Watertann, Serm., Works, 
9, 825; R. Rozinson, Village Serm., 267; T. Brn 
sHuM, Disc. 1,72; T. Brwpurra, Plain Serm., 8, 
168; H. Draper, On the Collects, 2, 275; CO. Simm. 
on, Works, 15, 270; Biswop Hrsrr, Parish Serm , 
1, 443; S. F. Sorters, Serm.; T. Know ies, Dase., 
3, 267; A. W. Harz, Serm., 1, 77; W. G. G. 
Cooxrstey, Serm., 2, 254; C. Neat, Dise., 223; A, 
B. Evans, Serm., 230; H. E. Mannine, Serm 4, 
27; A. Warson, Serm, (1843), 184; N. Mrrrzs, 
Serm., 329; Bishop Wi.perrorce, Sern., 39; W. 
Howortn, Serm., 32; Bisuop J, Jackson, Witness 
of the Spirit, 145; I. Wiu1aMs, Serm., 2,145; ©. 
J. Vauauan, Serm. (1847), 77; C. Butxumn, Serm., 
43; H. Aurorp, Serm., 8, 809; J. J. Buunr, Plain 
Serm., 56; W. Grestry, Parochial Serm., 365; C 
BE. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 1, 222; Bisnor 
W. Nicuotson, On the Ap stles’ Creed, 99; J. Cam 
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EBON, Opera, 586; J. Watuis, Serm., 153; E. 
Buxston, Serm., 875; J. Evans, Disc., 1, 850; J. 
Westry, Serm., Works, 5,98; B. Buppome, Short 
Dise., 8, 151; S. E. Prerce, Hssay, &e., 149; C. 
Simeon, Works, 15, 276; J. H. Srawarz, Serm., 
189; G. T. Noun, Serm., 2,471; W. Muir, On the 
Holy Spirit, 144; T. Anger, Parochial Serm., 
184, C. Neat, Dise., 289. 

[Bomiterica, Literature ON THE WITNESS OF 
rae Spirit.—J. Donnz, Works, 2, 42; I. Warts, 
Evang. Disc., Works, 2, 292, 302; P. Doppripgr, 
Serm., 2, 378; 8, 1; Arcusisor J. Suarp, Works, 
6,1; W. Srepuens, Serm., 1, 287; Bisnop Suer- 
Lock, Dise., Works, 1, 153; ARCHBISHOP SECKER, 
Serm., 7, 221; T. Ranpoten, Lhe Witness of the 
Svirit (1768); A View, &e., 2, 223; J. Wusiey, 
Serm., Works, 5, 111; J. Dickinson, Sermons and 
Tracts ; W. Hey, Tiacs, 487; C. Sustzon, Works, 
15, 283; W. L. Bowxns, Paulus, &., 108; Bisnop 
Puitports, Orig. Fam. Serm., 2, 237; HB. Coorzr, 
Pract. Serm., 7, 880; C. W. Lz Bas, Serm., 3, 89; 
8. Charks, Serm., 2,73; Forty Sermons, 205; J. 





Pann, Serm., 2, 125.—Homirerican Liverature oF 
tuk GROANING AND TRAVAIL oF OrEaTION.—N. 
Homes, Resurrection Revealed, Raised above Doubts 

C. E. Kennaway, Serm. at Brighton, 2,34; J. H 
Gurney, Serm., 178; J. H. B. Mounvarn, Serm., 
95; A. Learr, WVowveauxe Serm., 2,168; H. Grove, 
Posth. Works, 2, 109; J. Wustny, Serm., Works, 
6, 241; R. Baumer, Lect, 2, 507; H. SrowEt, 
Serm. (1845); J. Cummine, Voices of the Night 
181; J. C. Dannnawerus, Crit. Sac. Theo., 2, 503 

E. W. Gou.tsurn, Bampton Lect., 269; A. HorNnEcK, 
Serm, (1677); A. Townson, Dise., 224; F..H. 
Horton, Serm., 806; W. Vickers, Serm., 233; J. 
SiapE, Plain Serm., 7, 76; H. Hucnes, Serm., 
107; W. Capman, Bloomsbury Lect., 10,31; W. 
Fenner, Works, 1, 295; T. Boston, Works, 9, 263, 
286; W. Crupen, Serm.; J. Martin, Remains , 
J. Gargert, Serm., 2,187; Bishop WILBERFORCE, 
Serm. on Sev. Oce., 1; W. Ricuarpson, Serm., 2, 
146; T. Arnotp, Serm., 1, 189; C. Marrzort, 
Serm., 1, 179; R. Montgomery, God and Man, 
311; E. B. Pusny, Serm., 2, 304.—J. F. 0.7 





THER PD’ DiLVY PsLON. 


BIN AND GRACE IN THEIR THIRD ANTITHESIS (IN THEIR THIRD POTENCY): HARDEN. 


m™ 69 DO = 


Mer 


ING, AND THE ECONOMIC JUDGMENT OF HARDENING (THE HISTORICAL CURSE OF 
SIN), AND THE CHANGE OF JUDGMENT TO DELIVERANCE BY THE,EXERCISE OF 
DIVINE COMPASSION ON THE COURSE OF THE WORLD’S HISTORY. THE HISTORICAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SIN TO THE EXECUTION OF JUDGMENT, AND OF THE REVELA- 
TION OF SALVATION TO THE EXHIBITION OF COMPASSION. THE INWARD CON: 
JUNCTION OF GOD’S JUDICIAL AND SAVING ACTS, AND THE EFFECTING OF THE 
SECOND BY THE FORMER. 


CHapters IX.—XI. 


Firs Seorron.— Zhe dark problem of God’s judgment on Israel, and its solution. 


Cap, IX. 1-83. 
A. 


I say the truth in Christ, I lie not, my conscience also bearing me witness in 
the Holy Ghost, That I have great heaviness [grief] and continual sorrow in 
my heart. For I could wish* that [I] myself* were accursed from Christ for 
my brethren, my kinsmen according to the flesh: Who are Israelites; to whom 
pertaineth [whose és] the adoption, and the glory, and the covenants,’ and the 
giving of the law, and the service of God [of the sanctuary], and the promises ; 
Whose are the fathers, and of whom as concerning [as to] the flesh Christ came 
[¢s Christ], who is over all, God blessed for ever, Amen. 


B. 


Not as though [lit is not however so, that]® the word of God hath taken none 
effect [come to nought]. For they are not all Israel, which are of Israel [For 
not all who are of Israel, are Israel] :° Neither, because they are the seed of 
Abraham, are they all children: but, In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” That is, 
They which are the children of the flesh, these are not the children of God 
[Not those who are the children of the flesh, are children of God]: but the 
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children of the promise are counted for the seed [reckoned as seed]. For this 
zs the word of promise [this word was of promise], At this time [season]° will 
I come, and Sarah shall have ason. And not only this ;* but when Rebecca 
also had conceived by one, even by [om even by] our father Isaac, (For the 
children being not yet born, neither having [Without their ’* having as yet been 
born, or] done any [any thing] good or evil,” that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him that [who] calleth;) It was 
said unto her, The elder shall serve the younger.” As it is written, 

Jacob have [omit have] I loved, 

But Esau have [omit have] I hated.” 

What shall we say then ?* Js there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. 
For he saith to Moses, I wiil have mercy on whom I will [omw will] have mercy, 
and I will have compassion on whom I will [om will] have compassion.* So 
then 7i¢ 7s not of him that [who] willeth, nor of him that [who] runneth, but of 
God that [who] sheweth mercy.’* For the Scripture saith unto Pharaoh, Even 
for this same [very] purpose have I raised [did I raise] thee up,”* that I might 
shew my power in thee [in thee my power],’’ and that my name might be de- 
clared throughout all the earth. Therefore hath he mercy on whom he will 
have mercy |'Therefore on whom he will he hath mercy], and whom he will he 
hardeneth. 

Thou wilt say then unto me, Why [then]*® doth he yet find fault? For 
who hath resisted [resisteth] his will? Nay but, O man, who art thou that 
repliest against God? Shall the thing formed [or, moulded, zAdéoua] say to him 
that formed 77, Why hast thou made [didst thou make] me thus? Hath not the 
potter power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel unto honour 
and another unto dishonour? What [But what] if God, [although]* willing 
to shew his wrath, and to make his power known [make known his power], en- 
dured with much long-suffering the [om# the] vessels of wrath fitted to [for] 
destruction: And [Also, +. ¢., he endured for this purpose also]? that he might make 
known the riches of his glory on the [om the] vessels of mercy, which he had 
afore prepared unto [before prepared for] glory, Even us, whom he hath called 
[As such, t. @., vessels of mercy, he also, besides preparing, called us| not of [from among } 
the Jews only, but also of [from among] the Gentiles ? 

As he saith also in Osee [Hosea],” 

I will call them my people, which [who] were not my people ; 

And her beloved, which [who] was not beloved. [;] 
And it shall come to pass,” that in the place where it was said unto them, 
Ye are not my people; there shall they be called the children [called sons] of 
the living God. Esaias also [And Isaiah] also crieth concerning Israel, 

Though the number of the children of Israel be as the sand of the sea, 

A [The] remnant” shall be saved : 

For he will finish the work [is finishing the word],” and cut [cutting] 

at short in righteousness : 

Because a short work [word] * will the Lord make upon the earth. 
And as Esaias said before [ And, as Isaiah hath said], 

Except” the Lord of Sabaoth had left us a seed, 

We had been [become] as Sodoma [Sodom], 

And been made like unto Gomorrah. 
What shall we say then? That the Gentiles, which followed not [who were 
not following] after righteousness, have [om have] attained to righteousness, 
even the righteousness which is of faith. But Israel, which followed [follow- 
ing] after the law of righteousness, hath not attained [attained not] to the law 
of righteousness [omit of righteousness]." Wherefore? Because they sought it 
not by faith, but as it were by the works of the law [», as by works].” For 
they stumbled at that stumbling-stone [stone of stumbling]; As it is written, 
Behold,” I lay in Sion a stumbling-stone [Zion a stone of stumbling] and [a] 
rock of offence: and whosoever believeth [he who believeth] * on him shall not 
be ashamed [put to shame]. 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 8.—[Lange renders: Denn ich that ja (einst) das Gelitbde, for Tonce indeed madc the vow to be, &c. Foi tha 
fall discussion of this interpretation, see Hzeg. Notes. he English text has not been altered to correspond, sixce the 
oommon view of n¥xd6pnv is upheld in the additions.—D. K. L. read evxdunv, which is generally rejected, : 

2 Ver, 3.—[The Rec. has this order: atros éyo avadena elvac (C. K. L.) ; but the preponderant authority 

xn. A.B. D. BE. F.G.) favors: avddeua clvar avros éyw (N., however, puts € tyae first), So Griesbach, Lach- 

mann, ‘lischendorf, Meyer, Alford, ‘I'regelles, Lange. ‘his order, if it has any special force, probably emphasizes the 
fact, that he could wish himse/f accursed, rather than that he himself could wish it. Hence the Amer. Bible Union is 
anfortunate in placing myself after the first I. Noyes: I could wish to be myself accursed. 

3 Ver, 1.—{B. D. E. F. G., Vulgate, and most fathers, read : H StadnKkn. XN. A. OC. Ki: ai dta0RKat, Dow 
adopted by most editors. The alteration to the singular probably arose from a misunderstanding of the meaning. The 
plural was referred to the Old and New Testaments; and as the latter was no advantage of the Jews, the singular was 
substituted (so Meyer). : ’ 

4 Ver. 5.—[Lange considers God blessed forever, Amen, a synagogical form, to be put in quotation marks. His 
exegesis accords better with the E. V. than with Luther’s der da ist Gott uber Alles, gelobet in Hwigkeit, Amen. On the 
disputed punctuation, see Exrg. Notes. Noyes, naturally, puts a period after Christ. 

5 Ver. 6.—[See Hreg. Noies. qi 

6 Ver, 6—(The antithexes in vers. 6-8 cannot be preserved in the exact form of the Greek, except at the sacrifice of 
elegance and smoothness. Literally, the whole passage would be: For not all those of Israel, these (are) Israel: neither 
because they are the secd of Abraham, (are) all children, bul, In Isaac shall thy seed be called. That is, not the children of 
the flesh, (are) these the children of Goud, but the children of the promise are reckoned as seed. 


7 Ver 7.—[For convenient reference, the Hebrew text is appended. Gen. et, OLDS sat > NTP1 pnos*s a 
The LXX. is quoted literally here by Paul, and it is an exact translation. The only question of accuracy which can 
arise, is respecting the force of 3 5 whether it means through or in. See Exeg. Notes. Noyes: ‘‘ Thy offspring shall 


be reckoned from Isaac.” 
8 Ver. 9.—|This is freely quoted from the LXX., Gen, xviii. 10, 14. The LXX. reads éravactpépwv Hw mpds od 


Kara Tov Kaipdv TovTOV els Wpas, Kal EFer vidy Sdéppa H yyy gov (ver. 10); but ver. 14 closes, kai éorar TH Bdppa vids. 
The choice of this latter clause was probably for reasons of emphasis, to indicate that the promise was (o Sarah (Alford), 


which is the main thought here. The Hebrew phrase MM MPD, when the time (shall be) reviviscent, occurring in 


both verses clearly implies what the LXX. expresses: at this season of the year. Comp. Gesenius, Thesaurus, i. p. 470, 
Knobel on Gen. xviii. 10. 

9 Ver. 10.-[Od wdévowy dé. The passage is elliptical. On what should be supplied, see Hxeg. Notes. As the case 
to be introduced is not strictly of the same kind as that of Sarah, but stronger, this is preferable to so (Alford, Amer. 
Bible Union) ; the former seems to imply the difference more clearly than the latter. 

10 Ver, 11.—[The subject of the participles yevyndévrwy .. . mpagdvtwy (genitives absolute) is not ex 
pressed, ‘‘according to well-known classical usage”? (Meyer). It is readily supplied, for allusion has been made to the 
twins, and the history was well known. The rendering given above seems more satisfactory than that of the B. V. It 
is, in the main, that of Alford. 

11 Ver. 11.—[Instead of ckaxév (Rec., D. F. K, L., Wordsworth), ¢atAov is found in x. A. B. and cursives; 
adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. The former is the more usual word, in contrast 
with aya@6v; hence, likely to be inserted. vil and il best express the slight difference, since ¢adAos, like zl, does 
does not always imply something immoral, and yet has the same wide range of meaning. It must have a moral signifi- 
cation here, however. (See Alford in loco.) 

12 Ver, 12.—[Quoted literally from the LXX., Gen. xxv. 23, except that dre (recitative, sign of quotation) takes 
the place of xai. Instead of €66746n (Rec.), most MSS. have ¢ppéOn. 

13 Ver. 13.—{From the LXX., Mal. i. 2,3; the only variation is, the inversion of the first clause. It reads in the 
LXX.: jydmyoa tov *IaxwB. The Hebrew text is: 


Papes"My snNd I loved Jacob, 
“maz “boone But Esau I hated. 


34 Ver. 15.—[An exact quotation from the LXX., Exod. xxxiii. 19. The Hebrew of the original passage is 0. 
importance in the exegesis. It reads: DMN AUXTNN WANT IAN MWWRTMR Win. Alford thinks dv, 
inserted in LXX., refers to pure mercy; Meyer, and many others, join it with ov: “ whomsoever, in whatever state;’* 
thus describing vot merely the mercy, but the choice of its individual objects, as the free act of God; for the emphasis 
in the relative clause rests on the repeated dy av, since dy generally has its position after the emphatic word (Kiihner, 
ii. § 457). We are certainly justified in making the relative clauses present instead of future; tor the future force of 
the Hebrew verbs is doubtful, while the Greek verbs (both in LXX. and the text) are present. See Hxeg. Notes. 

16 Ver. 16.—[The Rec., B?. K., read éAcodvros (from édcéw); X. A. B.D. K. L. €Ac Gyros (from édAedw), The 
latter is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles; the former by Meyer and Wordsworth. Meyer urges 
that Paul would not use two forms, one here, and the other in ver. 18 (where the reading éAcet is well established, orly 
D!. F. G. having éAeg), and concludes that w was substituted for ov through a mistake of the transcriber, and thus 
readily preserved, since it corresponded with a form in actual use. 

1¢ Ver. 17.-{Very freely quoted, especially this clause, from LXX., Exod. ix. 16: Evexev rovrouv SuernpyOns, on this 
account ‘how wert preserved. Eis avrd rodro is merely a strengthening of the LXX.; but éfyyerpa oe seems to 


be a purposed deviation. The form of the Hebrew *]°™7729M (Hiphil of ‘WY » to stand), I have caused thee to stand, 


is better preserved by Paul’s quotation. See Hxeg. Notes, for discussion of the meaning of all three passages. 

17 Ver, 17.—[Here Paul deviates from LXX., writing S¥vamev instead of icxuv. 

OE Vier. ern is some confusion about ody, B. D. F. insert it in both clauses; Rec, \. A. K. L. omit it the 
second time. All have it in the first clause, but the position varies. Rec., D. F. K. L. put it before wor; x. A. B. 
Tregelles, after. The above rendering adopts it in both clauses, : 

19 Ver. 22,—[The participle @¢Awy is interpreted: since, because he was willing (¢. e., purposed) or: alihough he 
was willing (not yet purposing) ‘The latter is adopted by Lange : obschon (bereits) des Willens ; Meyer, and others.— 
After what, supply: wilt thou reply? or something to that effect. See the Hxeg. Notes on both points. 

20 Ver. 23.—[It was necessary to supply this much in the text, in order to vindicate the view taken of this difficult 
passage. See Hacg. Notes, 

21 Ver. 25.—[This is a free quotation from Hosea ii. 25 (23, LXX. E. V.). The Hebrew text is followed more closely 
than the LXX.; the clauses are transposed, &c. Itis not necessary to insert the LXX. text here, as it differs in almost 
every word, though containing the same general thought : MMR" Way say-Ndd> samoaxs mann Xdo-ms oman 
In rendering Lo-ruhamch, Paul follows the LXX. ms : 8 ay hae Peace rics 

32 Ver. 26.—[From the LXX., Hosea i, 10 (ii. 1, Hebrew), closely connected with the preceding, as if from the same 

lace, according to the usage of the Rabbins, who thus joined citations even from different authors. The only variae 


ion from the LXX. is the strengthening of KAnOjoovrat cai into éxet kAnOjocovtTar. The E. V., Hesea i, 1Q 
supplies there. 
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23 Ver. 27.—[Isa. x. 22. Paul follows the UXX., which reads: kat éav yevytat 6 Aads “IopahrA ws H dupos Hq 
Dadaooys, TO KaTdAciupa a’Tav awOjoerat. The variation from the Hebrew is slight; 239, shail return, is strenzth< 


ened by the LXX. into gw@%cerat, which, of course, means still more as Paul uses it. x1. A.B, Lachmann, ‘Pixe 
chendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange, read t 26 New 44a; the more probable reading, as the LXx, differs. it isa 
stronger word, apparently. 

2¢ Ver. 28.—[The variations from the Hebrew are so extensive, that it will be best to give the text entire 


PARTS ALIO pron Fines 

i hws Mins nina wag mxans mb> 4D 
? qe oo v ‘2 vores: TY : 
VINT2 3R 


“The consumption is decided, overflowing with righteousness ; 
For a consumption ard a decree shall the Lord of Hosts make, 
In the midst of aff the land.” 


Bee Exeg. Notes for other renderings, and also for text of the LK¥., which Paul quotes closely ; inserting ydp at the 
beginning, however, as better continuiny the proof, and substituting él ras yqs for év 7H otkoumévy OAy. 

2° Ver. 28.—[The E. V. is unfortunate in rendering Adyov, work. (So Amer. Bible Union.) The word has a wide 
range of meaning, but this is )otincluded. Lange: Abrechnungsspruch, word of reckoning. See Bxeg. Noies. 

26 Ver. 28.—(The words: év dexkatocvvy: 6tt Adyov cuvTeTUnMEVOY, are wanting in Nl. A. B., rejected 
by Lachmann, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford, but retained by most editors on the authority of 83. D, F. K. L. Tha 
suspicion of an addition from the text of the LXX. is outweighed by the probability of the transcriber’s confusing 
ouvtTetm. with the cvvtépvwr. 


27 Ver, 29—[A verbatim citation from the LXX., Isa. i. 9, where the Hebrew san is rendered oméppa. 


28 Ver. 31.—[The Rec. (followed by the E. V.) repeats ducaroovvns (NS. F. K.L.). De Wette, Tholuck, and Meyer 
contend that the omission would be senseless ; see, to the contrary, Exeg. Notes. The omission is sustained by x!, ALB 
D. G., Lachmann, Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Trvgelles. Dr. Hodge does not notice any of the variations in these 
verses. 

28 Ver. 32.—[The authorities for véuov (Rec.) are 8. D. K, L., a number of versions. It is omitted, however, in x}. 
A. B. F., by Lachmann, Vischendorf, Meyer, Lange, Tregelles, Wordsworth. Alford prefers to omit, but does not deem 
the evidence sufliciently strong to decide. The word would readily be inserted as an explanation. 

30 Ver. 32.—[ Lange prefers to retain ydp (Rec.), mainly on the ground that it must be supplied in thought, even if 
rejected. Itis found in N%. D%. i. L., many versions and fathers; retained by Tischendorf, Wordsworth, Lange. It is 
omitted in x?. A. B. Dl. F., some cursives, &c. Lachinann, Meyer (with decision), Altord, Tregelles, reject it. 
omitted, the period also must be omitted, and the verse be rendered, as by Alford: ‘ Because (pursuing it) not by faith, 


but as by works, they siumbied, &c. 


31 Ver. 33,—[Paul here combines Isa. xxviii. 16 and viii. 14 in one, varying, to suit his purpose, both from the 


Hebrew text and the LXX. 


There is no variation in thought, except that the Apostle 


gives it as his exegesis, that the 


“stone of stumbling”’ of the one passage is the “ corner-stone elect,” &c., of the other. Comp. 1 Peter ii. 6-8. 


82 Ver. 33.—[The Hee. inserts mas, on the authority of K. L., versions and fathers. 


It is omitted in ¥. A. B. D. F., 


by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer (4th ed.; Lange quotes him as retaining it), Alford, Wordsworth, Lange, Tregelles, 


It does not occur in the LXX., but, in chap. x. 1!, no MS. omits it. 


The probability is, that it was inserted here to 


conform to that passage. Lange suggests that the emphasis upon mds, were it retained, would weaken that upou 


meratTevorv.—R,) 


[Pretiminary Nore on the whole chapter, and 
its connection with the rest of the Kpistle—In order 
to understand this chapter, which is in many respects 
the most difficult section of the whole Epistle, its 
connection with the preceding context, but especially 
with chaps. x. and xi., must not be overlooked. Be- 
fore passing from the doctrinal part, which reached 
its culminatlon in the song of triumph at the close 
of chap, viii., to the practical exhortations (chaps. 
xii. ff), the Apostle institutes (in chaps. ix.—xi.) a 
profound inquiry into the historical course of devel- 
opment of the kingdom of God, seeking especially 
to enlighten and satisfy his readers respecting the 
enigmatical phenomenon, that the greater part of the 
people of Israel rejected salvation in Christ.* The 
thought might readily arise, that the promises given 
to the covenant-people had to come to nought, or 
that Jesus was not the Messiah, who had been prom- 
ised principally to the Jews. After expressing his 
sorrow at the exclusion of so many of his people 
from the Christian salvation, he shuws: 

1. That God’s promise was not thereby rendered 
void; for (a.) it refers, not to all of Abraham’s de- 
scendants, but to those chosen by God of free grace, 
as Isaac and Jacob (vers. 6-13). (6.) God is not 
unjust in this election, for He is the Sovereign over 


* [His theme, as announced in chap. i. 16, 17, necessa- 
ily led 1m to such an inquiry. It concludes: ‘to the 
Jew trst, und also to the Greek.’”” Having discussed the great 
truth of ‘‘the righteousness of faith,’ he must justify this 
additional clause, which seems to be incorrect, in view of 
the present exclusion of the Jews. So Philippi, and others, 





His creatures, who can make no rightful demands of 
Him (vers, 14-29). 

2. The ground of the exclusion lies in the unbe 
lief of the Jews themselves, who despised the true 
way of salvation through the righteousness of fiith, 
and substituted their own righteousness; while the 
gospel announced to them, as indeed the Old Testa- 
ment frequently indicated, that salvation could be 
attained only through faith (chap. ix. 30-x. 21). 

3. God had not, however, cast off His people; 
for (a.) there is a remnant elected of grace, though 
most are hardened (chap. xi. 1-10); (6.) the unbe- 
lief and fall of Israel, in the wisdom and mercy of 
God, turns out for the salvation and reviving of the 
Gentiles, who should not, however, boast theinselves 
(chap. xi. 11-24); (¢.) finally, the rejection is only 
temporary, since, after the conversion of all the 
Gentiles, grace will come to the whole of Israel 
(chap. xi. 25-32). In conclusion, the Apostle breaks 
forth into a doxology to the grace and wisdom of 
God, who in such a manner will solve the enigma of 
the world’s history, and Jead all things to the glory 
of His name and the best interest of His kingdom 
(chap. xi. 33-36).—P. 8. ] 

De Wette on chaps. ix.-xi.: A supplement (I 
to the foregoing discussion: lament, explanation 
and comfort concerning the exclusion of the greater 
portion of the Jews from Christian salvation. Mey- 
er, likewise: A supplement on the foregoing non. 
participation of the greater part of the Jews in the 
Christian institution of salvation, containing: a. The 
lament on it (chap. ix. 1-5). 6. The theodicy ax 
counting for it (chap. ix. 6-29). ¢. The guilt of it, 
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which rests upon the Jews themselves (chap. ix. 
80-33, and chap. x. 1-21), d. The consolation aris- 
ing from it (chap. xi. 1-32), with praise offered to 
God (chap. ix. 88-86). While De Wette regards the 
section of chaps. ix.-xi, as only a supplement, Baur 
considers it the real centre and kernel of the Hpis- 
tie, If this be so, the kernel would indeed have a 
very massive shell. 

[Forbes (following Olshausen) finds a parallel be- 
¢wien chap. i. 18-iii. 20, and these three chapters. 
“We have here an instance of the Epanodos, the 
object of which is to bring the main subject into 
prominence by placing it first and last. In both 
sections the subject is éhe relation of Israel, and of 
the Gentiles, to the new way of salvation. But in 
chap, i. 18—iii. 20 it is regarded more on the side of 
the ZLaw—as condemning Israel equally with the 
Gentiles, and necessitating them equally to have re- 
course to the gospel. In chaps. ix.—xi. it is regard- 
ed more on the side of Grace (on the part of God, 
as possessing a right to prescribe His own terms of 
acceptance), and of Faith (on the part of man, as 
the one only condition for attaining salvation, and 
which is demanded equally of Israel as of the Gen- 
tiles), Another point of resemblance between the 
two sections consists in the striking parallelism be- 
tween the three objections of the Jew in chap. iii. 
1-8, and those in chap, ix. 1-23.”—Jowett: “The 
Apostle himself seems for a time in doubt between 
contending feelings, in which he first prays for the 
restoration of Israel, and then reasons for their re- 
jection, and then finally shows that, in a more ex- 
tended view of the purposes of God, their salvation 
is included. He hears the echo of many voices in 
the Old Testament, by which the Spirit spoke to the 
Fathers, and in all of them there is a kind of unity, 
though but half expressed, which is not less the 
unity of his own inmost feelings toward his kinsmen 
according to the flesh, As himself an Israelite and 
a believer in Christ, he is full of sorrow first, after- 
wards of hope, both finally giving way to a clearer 
insight into the purposes of God toward His people.” 
As respects the relation of these chapters to the pre- 
ceding part of the Epistle, in an experimental view, 
Luther well says: “Who hath not known passion, 
cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of fore- 
knowledge (election of grace), without injury and 
inward enmity toward God. Wherefore take heed 
that thou drink not wine, while thou art yet a suck- 
ing babe. Hach several doctrine hath its own sea- 
gon, and measure, and age.”—R. | 

Tholuck gives, on pp. 466, 467, a copious cata- 
logue of the literature on Romans ix. See also 
Meyer, p. 347. We may here call attention to a 
more recent monograph: Beck, Versuch einer pneu- 
matisch-hermencutischen Hrkldrung des 9te Kap., 
&c., 1838. To this we add the following: C. W. 
Krummacher, Das Dogma von der Gnadenwahl, 
aebst Auslegung des 9te, 10te, wnd 1lte Kap. im 
Briefe an die Romer, Duisburg, 1856; Lamping, 
Pauli Apostoli de preedestinatione decreta, Lenwar- 
den, 1858; Delitzsch, Zur Hinl. in den Brief an die 
Limer, Zeitschrift fiir die luth. Theologie und 
Kirche, 1849, No. 4; Yan Hengel mentions (2, 323) 
Wysuis, Leerredenen over Romeinen, ix., x., xi., tom. 
i. [Philip Schaff, Das newnte Kapitel des Rémer- 
brie?s iibersetet und erklart, in the author’s Kirchen- 
Jveund, Mercersburgh, Pa., 1852, pp. 8378-389, 414— 
422, largely used in the exposition of this chapter in 
the present volume.—R. ] 

Aummary.—A, The painful contrast between | 








the misery of the Jews and the described salvation of 
the Christians, most of whom had been Gentiles, 
The Apostles sorriw over the apparently frustrated 
destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). 

B. The exultation of the Apostle in the thought 
that God’s promise to Israel would nevertheless re- 
main in force (vers. 6-33). Proof: 1. Differences 
in the election : they are not all Israel which are of 
Israel (vers. 6-13), 2. Antitheses in the ordination 
(predestination): God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening, and in His manner of con. 
necting judgment and compassion (vers. 14-18), 
3. God’s freedom in the actual call of salvation 
(vers. 19-29): a. Proof from the existing fact (vers. 
19-24); 6, Proof from the witnesses of the Old 
Testament (vers. 25-29). 4. The correspondence 
of God’s freedom in His administration, and the 
freedom of men in their faith or unbelief. The 
firmness of the fact that the Gentiles believe, and 
the greater part of Israel do not believe (vers. 
30-33). 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


A. 
frustrated destiny of his people (vers. 1-5). 
zer, Programm in Rém. ix. 1-5, Lips., 1832. 

After the Apostle has portrayed the glory of be- 
lievers in the New Testament, he must return to the 
surprising phenomenon, that it is just the majority 
of the people of the Old Testament who are absent 
from this feast of salvation—from the Supper of the 
Lord in the New Testament. The Jews, however, 
have already come into view (chap. viii, 33) as among 
the accusers and persecutors, and thus the way has 
been prepared for this transition. In a systematic 
reference, the Apostle turns from the consideration 
of the consummated salvation, to the most extreme 
contrast—sin in its third potency, the judgment of 
hardening. 

Ver. 1. I say the truth in Christ [ai7- 
Gevayv déiyw évy XeovotoH. Dr. Lange retains 
the article, as is done in the H. V., and in most re- 
visions (except Noyes’). It seems required by the 
genius of both the German and English languages, 
—R.] The Apostle strengthens his subsequent 
declaration in a threefold way: I say the truth in 
Christ ; I lie not; my conscience bears me witness. 
The energetic battle which the Apostle waged against 
the Jews’ righteousness of their works, and their 
claim to prerogatives in God’s kingdom, made him 
odious to the Jews and an object of opposition and 
suspicion to many prejudiced ones among the Jewish 
Christians ; while biased Gentile Christians might be 
tempted to regard him as one of their partisans, 
He meets all this by the solemn asseveration of hig 
pain, 

[ Alford: ‘The subject on which re is about to 
enter, so unwelcome to Jews in general, coupled 
with their hostility to himself, causes him to begin 
with a deprecation, bespeaking credit for simplicity 
and earnestness in the assertion which is to follow. 
This deprecation and assertion of sympathy he puts 
in the forefront of the section, to take at once the 
ground from those who might charge him, in the 
conduct of his argument, with hostility to his own 
alienated people.”—R. | 

But the Apostle treats also of a further great 
progress in the glorification of Divine grace, which, 
in its third potency, glorifies as compassion that 
gloomy judgment of hardening which the Apostle 
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can only disclose by an expression of the greatest 
pain. The Apostle is doubly assured of the sincer- 
ity of his declaration. First, he expresses his feel- 
iny in the consciousness of the fellowship of Christ* 
(Eph, iv. 17; 1 Thess. iv. 1), while he, so to speak, 
transfers himself into the feeling of Christ (Luke 
xix. 41). Second, he proves and tests the truth of 
his feeling by his conscience, and by the strong and 
clear light of the Holy Spirit. Now, is this declara- 
tion an oath, according to most of the earlier and 
many of the later expositors (Reiche, Kéllner, and 
others) ; or is it not, according to the exposition of 
Tholuck, De Wette, and Meyer? This much is 
clear, that the Apostle’s asseveration is not a formal 
taking of an oath, and not in the form of an oath, 
[The form of an oath would be zg0g with the accu- 
sative-—R.] It will ye remembered, in favor of this 
view, that the ouviev (Matt. v. 34) is here wanting ; 
and that the Apostle does not swear by Christ, nor 
by the Holy Ghost. Neither does he swear in a 
legal sense in general; we may only ask, whether he 
does not here give a solemn assurance in God’s pres- 
ence, and whether such an assurance is not an ideal 
oath ? 

I lie not [ot wetdower]. (1 Tim. ii. 7.) 
White lies being very much in vogue at the time, 
this addition surely meant that he was perfectly von- 
scious of his responsibility for his declarations, since 
he called on Christ as a witness. 

Miy conscience also bearing me witness 
[ouupeotugotans mov Tis Guvednoeus 
wou]. Meyer: Since my conscience bears me wit- 
mess. But Paul’s conscience could not bear witness 
to the Romans apart from Paul himself. The dis- 
tinction between his own declaration and that of his 
conscience, means that he has proved his feelings in 
regard to his people by the light of conscience and 
of the Spirit of God. [Alford: The o’y in com- 
position, denoting accurdance with the fact, not joint 
testimony.—R. | : 

In the Holy Ghost [2y mveiwats ayto |. 
This is not an addition to cuvsetdyovg itself (a 
conscience governed by the Holy Ghost; Grotius), 
and still less to ot wetdouwer (although this is 
favored by many: wg éy zvetmaty ayiw wy), but to 
ovumaogt. gov (Tholuck, Meyer, and others). 
[ Meyer: ‘‘ Paul knows that the witness of his con- 
science is not outside the Spirit which fills him, but 
spirito sancto duce et moderatore (Beza) in it.”—R.] 

Ver. 2. That I have great grief and con- 
tinual sorrow in my heart [ors dimy wot 
gotiy weyadn “nar GdvdAErATOS OOUYN TH 
xavdta mov. The position of the words is sol- 
emnly emphatic.—R.] The Apostle does not imme- 
diately and directly mention the subject or occasion 
of his grief. Why not? Meyer: ‘‘ From tender 
compassion,” Tholuck: “In lively emotion.” But 
the object is indicated by the iég c. ad. wou (ver. 
8), and it is the &zodew threatened them (ver, 22). 
But the great pain relates not only to the great fall 
of his glorious people, which had already occurred, 
but to the Apostle’s tragical position toward his 
brethren according to the fiesh, and to the hard pro- 
phetic call now to disclose publicly the whole judg- 
Ment of hardening pronounced on Israel, with its 
weealculably sad consequences, Christ also wept as 





* (In Christ,” 7. e., in fellowship with Christ, who is 
(ruth itself, and transfers His members, at all events, into 
the element of truth and sincerity (comp. 2 Cor. xii. 19). | 
- P. 8.) 





He prophesied Jerusalem’s fate. Comp. Isa. vi, 
[How noble the Apostle appears here, with this holy 
patriotism and hearty love to those who, from the 
day of his conversion, had persecuted him with re. 
lentless hatred ; who, soon after the composition of 
this Epistle, occasioned him a long imprisonnient, 
and who were the immediate cause of his martyr 
dom !—P. §. 

Ver, 8. For I could wish. [Lange: Denn 
ich that ja das Geliibde, for I made the vow]. 
See the discussions on this difficult passage, quoted 
by Tholuck. For an elaborate account of the ear 
lier expositions, see Wolf’s Cura, iii. p, 164, Ex 
planations of the yiyouny: 

1. I have wisxed, namely, formerly (Vulgate; 
optabam ; Luther: I have wished), This explana 
tion divides, again, into two: 

a. When I was a Jew, I wished to keep the 
Jews far from Christ; yea, to be myself the per: 
sonal medium of the alienation; avaQeua = 
Zoovcnog (Pelagius, Abelard, and others). In this 
case he appeals to his former blind zeal for Israel 
against Christ, in order to prove that he loves hig 
people, and, in his love, that he now sorrows for 
their fate. 

6. In my pain I have gone so far, as a Christian, 
that I wished, &c. (Significat, se aliquando hoe 
orasse, nimirum cum dolor iste singulariter invalu- 
asset) Bucer. Meyer, and others, suggest, to the 
contrary, that there is here no zoté, or any other 
word of similar import. Philippi adds: it must 
then mean yiscuyy moré.* 

2. I wished, namely, even now. 

a. Tholuck; Dum modo fieri posset, si liceret. 

6. Meyer: I would wish, if the import of my 
wish could contribute to the good of the Israelites, 

e. Philippi: But yiveuny is also not identical 
with yizouny ov; that is, I would wish, if the wish 
were possible; but since it is not possible, I do not 
wish. But it is = J wished, namely, if the wish © 
could be realized, and therefore really wish on this 
supposition. 

The difference between the explanations is this: 
a. If the wish were possible (Tholuck); 6. If the 
thing wished for were possible (Philippi); c. If the 
thing wished for, and also the wish itself, were pos- 
sible (Meyer). There has, perhaps, not been enough 
regard to analogies in Paul’s method of expression. 
Paul says nttaiuyy cv (Acts xxvi. 29), for J w shed, 
in the sense of / would wish, and why not here, 
too? Luke relates, on the contrary, Acts xxvii. 29, 
in the imperfect: yiyorto, they wished (at that 
time); and why should not the imperfect be used 
here in the same sense? If, indeed, the word should 
mean here, I have wished, or even, I have prayed 
(Theodoret, and others), the presence of zoté might 
be insisted upon. But if the Apostle wishes to 
say, I made a vow—ui. ¢., if he speaks of a definite 
fact—the zoré lies already in the emphasis of the 
nuzouny itself, especially as joined with the added 


* [Under (1) belongs an interpretation, suggested by 
the venerable 8. H. Cox, D. D., taking the verse as a parere 
thetical explanation of Paul’s sorrow, in this sense: “for 
I myself once gloried as a persecutor to be banished from 
Christ.”” Besides the objections against the past sense ag 
given above, it may be added, that this puts myse’f in the 
wrong place (see Zextual Note*); that, while evxouoe has 
this meaning: to boast, to glory, in Homer, yet even there 
it is often little more than to profess, maintain, while in the 
New Testament it does not occur in this sense. The prob 
abilities, both lexical and grammatical, are very strong 
therefore, against such a meaning here.—R.] 
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autos éyw. It is very probable that he made 
some pledge, when he (according to Acts ix, 2) re- 
ceived from the high priest authority to persecute 
the Christians; for a hierarch of exalted station 
does not confide in a young man without some such 
pledges. His present perception of the fearful im- 
port of that engagement is immediately expressed 
in aGyaGewa, x.t.d. 

If we disregard such an acceptation, the exeget- 
ical difficulty wili really begin with avaDena. 
[Dr. Lange prefers, yet does not commit himself to, 
this view of the imperfect. It is far-fetched; and 
were there no other grounds to influence the inter- 
pretation than those of grammar, as Alford hints, 
any school-boy could tell that the imperfect does 
not refer to a definite past act, but represents “ the 
act unfinished, an obstacle intervening.” In sup- 
port of the grammatical correctness of this view, 
see Buttman, WV. Z. Gramm., p. 187; Kibner, ii., 
§ 438, 8; Bernhardy, Syntaz, p. 373; Kruger, § 54, 
10; Winer, p. 266. It seems perilous to give up 
the obvious meaning, J could wish, for one barely 
allowable. The aorist was at hand, if Paul wished 
to refer to a past vow. If there be a difficulty in 
the passage, it is met most fairly by Meyer’s view, 
that the verb implies an impossibility, or at least an 
insurmountable obstacle, both as to the wish and 
the thing wished for. We can then take ava- 
ew in its obvious sense, without putting it also 
on the rack to extort another meaning. See the 
final Hxeg. Note on this verse.—R. | 

That I myself were accursed from Christ 
[avaGewa ebvav aicos éyo and tot 
Xevototv]. “AvaGena, Attic ava9nua, dedi- 
cated to God ; hence, also, dedicated to the Divine 
judgment, and consequently to ruin; in the latter 
sense = O77 (Gal. i. 8,9; 1 Cor. xii. 8; xvi. 22). 
Though the later sense of 07M “ must not be con- 
strued as the Jewish curse of excommunication ” 
(Meyer), yet the theocratic idea: to excommunicate 
from the Church of God, and to dedicate to ruin, 
cannot be separated. In the Christian sphere the 
avadewo is, indeed, in the ecclesiastical form, a 
temporally qualified exclusion: “for the destruc- 
tion of the flesh, that the spirit may be saved” (1 
Cor, y. 5). 

[Excursus on ANaTHEMA.—The proper under- 
standing of this passage may be furthered by dis- 
cussing at this point the precise meaning of the 
word cvadeuc. The following dissertation is from 
Wieseler, Commentary on Galatians (i. 8, 9, pp. 39 
fi.). The fact that it is founded upon another pas- 
sage, adds to its weight in determining the meaning 
here, since the discussion of Gal. i. 8 is not beset 
with the prejudices which arise here. 

“"Avoe9eua* is the Hellenistic form for the 
Attic avadnwa (comp. etenua and siiesua, medc- 
Jyuc, and meoc9eua, Lobeck, Ad Phrynich, p. 
249, and Paralip, pp. 891 ff.), and, like the latter 
form, denotes in general ‘something dedicated to 
God, a votive otfering;’ but in the Bible it is usu- 
ally the translation of the Hebrew DM, as dvade- 


* [‘ Respecting excommunication amon g the Jews, comp. 
especially Selden, De jure nat. et gent., 4, 8, De Synedr., i. 

and 8; Gildemcister, Blendwerke des vulgdren Rational- 
mus zur Bescitigung des paulinischen Anathema, 1841, and 
Bettrdge zum Bremischen Magazine, 1842; Ewald, Alten- 
thtmer des Volks Israel, 8. 81 ££; respecting the Greek 
isxGena, Fritzsche on Rom. ix. 3; also Tholuck on Rom. 
ix. 3; und on the general subject, Winer, Realwérterbuch 
under Bonn.’—R.] 


| waticey is of O77, and then denotes something 
dedicated to God in a bad sense, as we shall pres 
ently see more particularly ; comp. the Latin sacer. 
When any thing consecrated in a general sense is 
to be denoted, however, the form avaGyua, in the 
Scriptures and their dependent literature, is wont 
to prevail; in the other case, the form vaso, 
although the genuine reading, on account of the 
divergence of manuscripts, is often very difficult to 
determine. “4Avadyua as translation of O77 is 
found, ¢. g., in the LXX., Levit. xxvii. 28, 29, where, 
however, the reading avadeua also appears. At 
all events, this use of avadnua is the exception 
throughout, as appears also from the fact that avo 
9-7 waticew is nowhere used, but avadsuaticem 
‘We are more apt to find avadeua also in the sense 
of a customary votive offering ; ¢. g., 2 Mace. ii. 18, 
and Judith xvi. 19, Codex Alex, Luke uses avae 
Inuc, Luke xxi. 5 (yet Cod. A. and D. [so y.], and 
also Lachmann, read avaGeua) of a customary vo- 
tive offering, and Acts xxiii. 14, avadewa, of a 
consecration in a bad sense. Suidas therefore says, 
with essential correctness: avaSeua zat to avati 
Déuevoy TH OE nal TO sig APoMTKOY ETOMEVOY 
aupotegn Gnmoiver’ Aéyetou 08 noe AVADH WO 
tT tT GEM cwateFemévoy. [avd9ewa signifies 
both that which is hung up as an offering to God, 
and that which is destined to destruction ; but that 
which is hung up as an offering to God is called also 
ave9nuo.| So Theodoret, respecting the usage of 
his time on Rom, ix. 3: to avadeua dumdav 
dyer thy Ovavovy’ zat yao TO apieonuevoy TH 
I cvadnuct ovouatetar, wai TO tTo’toV Gd- 
Aotgvoy tiv avtny tye meoonyogiay. [The word 
ava9euce has a twofold sense: for both that which 
is consecrated to God is named ayadyua, and the 
contrary of this has the same appellation.] So much 
respecting the distinction between avadeua ang 
avadnuc.” 

“The a@vaeuc in the passage before us hag 
been understood principally (1.) of excomraunica- 
tion.* So Grotius, Semler, Burger (waveringly), 
Rosenmiiller, Flatt; the ratioralismus vulgaris in 
the well-known Bremen controversy occasioned by 
F. W. Krummacher’s G'astpredigt, upon this passage, 
represented by Paniel, Weber, and Paulus (comp. 
Gildemeister, passim, and also Baumgarten-Crusius). 
Either an actual excommunication was understood, 
as by Rosenmiiller (excludatur e ctu vestro), which 
Flatt thinks possible with regard to a teacher, or it 
was even explained as by Grotius (cwm eo nihil vobis 
sit COMMERCII, non magis, quam eum iis quos Syna- 
goga aut Heclesia penitus abscidit) and by Semler 
(fugite, abhorrete talem doctorem); in which case 
we should at least have expected womeg avadswo 
(dong 6 avadsuatiopévos) oto Uwiy; comp. 
Matt. xviii. 17.” 

“In particular in recent times, it is explained 
(2.) almost universally and also correctly: ‘to have 





_ ™ [Morus even assumes a wider signification of dvd0cue 
éoTw: langat eum MALUM, PORNA, male et sit, non definite 
nune morte plec'endus, an excommunicandus an ALIO MODO 
damnandus. For this imaginary signification he appeals ta 
Gal. v. 10, where it is said of the same false teacher : judi= 
cium feret—i. e., ‘He will soon find his reward.’ Burger, 
who wavers between this explanation and that of Grotius 
and Semler, thinks that Paul in both cases meant: talem 
hominem berquam esse scelestum alque adeo puniendum, non 
vero indicare, QUANAM sit pena plectendus. We see, in the 
case of the avéeua, how thoroughly the unscientific exes 
gesis of all times and all places is dependent on all the 
| wishes and prejudices of the individual.”—R.] 
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become obnoxious to the wrath or curse of God;' 
Winer, Schott, Riickert, De Wette, Usteri, Meyer, 
Gildemeister ; so that, therefore, Luther, with his: 
‘der sei verflucht, according to Krummacher’s in- 
terpretation, is justified. Luther would be right also 
in the main matter, according to Olshausen’s asser- 
tion, which he presents without proof, and which 
stands midway between Nos. 1 and 2, that in this 
formula (3.) we are not merely to understand ecclesi- 
astical excommunication, but that this is only so far 
tcluded in the signification as it presupposes Divine 
reprobation.” 

“ All these explanations, notwithstanding their 
divergences, proceed from the correct assumption 
that this ovaO<ua is the translation of the Hebrew 

“371. The question is therefore this, what this 
O7m among the Jews was, and whether it denoted 
—i. ¢., in the time of Paul—the Jewish excommu- 
nication. If the latter were disproved, Nos. 1 and 
3 would fall; but if this should really be the case, 
the question would be whether avadeua here is 
used of excommunication, or of what it is used, 
But, in the first place, it is clear that, in the whole 
Old Testament, BIT) and BONN are never used 
of excommunication. Indeed, they are used with 
at least as frequent reference to the idolatrous apos- 
tasy of the /eathen nations, especially of Canaanitish 
ones, as with reference to idolatry and impiety with- 
tm Israel. OFM is used of every thing, person or 
thing, which, on account of its worthiness of death, 
founded in God’s Word—the thing usually in con- 
nection with, and on account of, its impious pos- 
sessor—was, whether of free resolve, or at the ex- 
press command of God, consecrated to Jehovah, 
without capability of being ransomed ; Levit. xxvii. 
21, 28. The person who had become a 541) might 
not continue to live; Levit. xxvii. 29; and only the 
thing—to which class, according to ancient view, 
the slave also belonged—could, if a living creature, 
remain alive, falling then forever to Jehovah—that 
is, to the priests; Levit. xxvii. 28; Num. xviii. 14 ; 
Ezek. xliv. 29. From this it arises, that O70, as 
to its sense, signifies simply ‘to destroy,’ and is not 
seldom connected with 297 72> (comp. the Hebrew 
wap, which also originally signifies ‘to be holy ;’ 
Exod. xxix. 37; xxx. 29; and 07M is rendered in 
the LXX. not simply by ava%eua, or apoouvoua, 
Ezek. xliv. 29, but also by agawouo, Deut. vii. 2; 
ZoloOvenwa, 1 Sam. xv. 21; and azvdee, Isa. 
xxxiv. 5. From this it appears that, according to the 
Old Testament, 057 neither literally nor by de- 
rived use can signify excommunication, as exclusion 
from the fellowship of the chosen people. Nay, the 
latter is expressly mentioned, Ezra x. 28; but the 
verb =2F is not used of the excommunicated per- 


sons, but, in contrast with it, the verb baa; the 
former verb, on the other hand, is used in its true 
sense (see above) of their property, because this 
escheated forever to the sanctuary, Had the DIN 
been decreed against the persons in question on the 
part of the Jewish assembly, they would thereby 
not have been excommunicated, but destroyed in 
honor of the God whom they had outraged. On 
the other hand, in the Zalmud, 077 is unquestion- 
ably used formally of excommunication. According 
to Elias Levita, the three grades of excommunica- 
tion among the Jews have not seldom been assumed 





as (1.) the "953, (2.) the O77, and (3.) the NMA, 
Paniel and Weber also assumed them, asserting that 
only the highest grade, as the Shammatha, was con 
joined with those ‘fearful curses’ which we read in 
the Talmudists, but that Paul, with his avadewa, 
meant no other than the 59%, On the other hand, 
Gildemeister, passim, preceded by Selden, and oth 
ers, has lately thoroughly demonstrated anew thal 
the Talmud and the Jews, by those three names, dc 
not designate three different grades of excommuni- 
cation, but that the Shammatha is only another word 
(the Chaldaic translation) for Niddui; that, there- 
fore, if the Apostle, by his ava9zuwe, meant the 
Cherem as excommunication, the highest grade of 
excommunication — that accompanied with these 
‘curses ’—must have been meant,” 

“The next question is, therefore, whether the 
Cherem, as excommunication, already existed among 
the Jews at the time when the Epistle to the Galae 
tians* was written, Although the primitive history 
of Jewish excommunication is veiled in great ob- 
scurity, we certainly shall not err if we ascribe to 
it, from its first documentarily attested appearance 
under Ezra (Hzra x. 8), up to the time of Paul, a 
certain course of development, and that a more ex- 
tensive one than Gildemeister appears to do.” 

“ According to New Testament testimony there 
were, then, the two grades of excommunication : 
(1.) The exclusion from the worship in the Temple 
and synagogue, John ix. 22; xii, 42; xvi. 2; and 
(2.) what, as it was already practised under Ezra, 
can least surprise us, the expulsion + from the con- 
gregation of the people, Luke vi. 29 (c&ogite), 
which concluded with obliteration of the name in 
the déAtovg Onwootors (é¢Padde tO dvONa OS T0- 
ynoov, 1. ¢c.); which latter circumstance is here ex- 
pressly added, that the hearers may not understand 
the excommunicatio minor. Quite as certainly, how- 
ever, is the Jewish excommunication at Paul’s time 
not yet designated as Cherem, which even antece- 
dently is improbable, on account of the above de- 
veloped Old Testament use of 09%, which could 
only gradually, and after a longer time, be so con- 
siderably modified. For in the JMishna, where ex- 
communication is largely handled, Cherem is as yet 
never used of excommunication, but this is denoted 
by Niddui; it is in the Gemara that Cherem appears 
as excommunication, and that the sharpest form of 
the same—that ioined with fearful ‘ curses’ having 
reference to everlasting destruction, from whence 
also its name—is explained. With this alone agrees, 
moreover, the Wew Vestament use of avadenan and 
evadenatice, Rom. ix. 8; 1 Cor. xii. 83; xvi. 223 
Gal. i. 8,9; Acts xxiii, 12; xiv. 21; Mark xiv, 71, 
which in none of these passages signify excommu. 
nication, or to excommunicate. On the other hand, 
cwo9eue, in entire congruity with the Old Testa 
ment Cherem, is used of a person who is dedicated to 
God, subjected to the Ddvine curse for his death, 


* [The Epistle to the Romans was written but a year or 
two afterwards. See Introd., pp. 14, 40.—R.] 

t [‘‘If Paul, by the édpare tov wovnpov e€ duadv adray, 
i Cor. v. 18, with which he enjoins the excommunicatien 
of the incestuous person—comp. 1 Cor. vy. 2—alludes, as ig 
commonly assumed, to the technical expression of Deutere 
onomy: W27P2 247 MAI34\, and the translation of 
it in the LXX. ; Deut. xvii. 7, xxi. 22 et. al., th13 term must, 
at the time of Paul, have been already understood among 
the Jews not of the death penalty, but of excommunicae 
tion; comp. Winer, Bibl. Realworterbuch, under Lebens 
strafe, ii. p. 12,"—R.] 
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not, however, to bodily, as in the more ancient 
formula—which reference, however, was not neces- 
sarily contained in the root, but resulted only from 
the historical relations of the Jews in ancient time 
—but to spiritual and eternal death. The avadena, 
1 Cor, xvi, 22, cannot signify excommunication, 
since otherwise it would be denounced against a 
temper of mind, the ov guise; nor yet 1 Cor, xii. 
8, since no one could have wished to excommuni- 
cate Jesus, no longer dwelling on earth; nor Rom, 
ix. 8, as appears sufficiently from the defining azo 
cov Xgvotov. In the case of the verb avadeua- 
tice, indeed, it has not yet come into any one’s 
head, in respect to the New Testament passages, 
that it signifies, to excommunicate; but avadew. 
otv, Mark, /. ¢., signifies, ‘under self-imprecations 
(by his soul’s salvation) to attest, that;’ avad<ewa- 
tice éxvtov, Acts, J. ¢., ‘under self-imprecations 
to oblige himself.’ Quite as little can cvadena, 
Gal. i. 8, 9, be used of excommunication, on this 
account, if no other, because one cannot excommu- 
nicate an angel from heaven (ver, 8), but can very 
well call down God’s curse of damnation upon him, 
in the ava%cua. Ver. 9 must have been used in 
the same sense as in ver. 8. Independently of the 
subjective participation expressed by the imperative, 
avadeux %otm expresses neither more nor less than 
Gal. v. 10, where Paul denounces against the same 
false teachers the judgment of God at the end of 
days; comp, 2 Thess. i. 9. In form, as in meaning, 
the Pauline avadewa %otw (or Fr, 1 Cor, xvi. 22) 
reminds us strongly of the "99%, LXX.: émmerca- 


gatos, Deut. xxvii, 15 ff. ; only that not every “A798 
in the Old Testament needs, like our avadena, to 
be taken as invoking the highest and most intensive 
evil—eternal damnation—but may very well, accord- 
ing to the connection, be used of that; comp. Gal. 
ili, 13; Matt. xxv. 41; it being, of course, under- 
stood that, by the evé%exa, the loss of eternal life 
and the blessed fellowship of God is meant to be 
invoked against the sinner, only so far and so long 
as he persists in his wickedness, or this in its nature 
is irremissible, As to the rest, when Riickert and 
Schott, in the case of the ayaa in this passage, 
will have it that it does not mean excommunication, 
for the additional reason that that age was not yet 
acquainted with this among the Christians, this 
assertion is unquestionably erroneous; 1 Cor. v. 2 
ff.; 1 Tim. i. 20; 3 John 10; Jude 22; comp. Matt. 
xviii. 17, 18; 2 Thess. iii. 14; 2 John x. 11. The 
Church fathers afterwards used the eva%uwa, doubt- 
Jess deriving the use through the Pauline passages, 
of Christian excommunication, similarly as the Jews 
their 55%, but these commonly misunderstood the 
proper sense of this expression, Comp. the criti- 
cism of them in Fritzsche, /, ¢., tom, ii, p. 249, 
Note.” 

With this well-established view of the meaning 
of our word, we can pass to the exegesis of this 
passage, remembering that the burden of proof now 
rests with those who, to avoid difficulties, assign any 
other meaning than that so ably defended by Wiese- 
ler.—R. | = 

Meyer: “The destruction to which Paul would 
commit himself for his brethren must not be under- 
stood asa violent death (Jerome, Limborsch, Flatt, 
and others), but as the eternal aude, as is re- 
quired by the &@7o +. X. It has often been ob- 
jected that the wish of this azo\deve is unreasonable, 
and Michaelis even savs that it would be a raving 





prayer. But the standard of selfish (!) reflection 
does not harmonize with the emotion of boundless 
self-denial and love in which Paul here speaks.” 
(Comp. Chrysostom and Bengel im Joco.) Tholuck 
quotes Chrysostom’s expression on this point, and 
adds: ‘Thus interpret the vast majority of exposie 
tors of ancient and modern times, even the Socin. 
ians, with Socinus himself’? We nevertheless hol¢ 
unhesitatingly that the explanation of Michaelis ia 
more admissible than Meyer’s well-nigh unmeaning 
overstraining of the idea of self-denial. 

The justifiable hesitation in accepting the ex- 
planation, that Paul wished to be eternally cast out 
from Christ—that is, given over to the devil, to bs 
damned—has led to mitigations of the real meanixg 
of the ava9eua. It bas been interpreted : 

1. As temporal death, as already mentiore. 
Analogies in 2 Cor, xii. 15; the death of Christ as 
natava (Jerome, Nosselt, and others). Thol«, 
on the other hand: With temporal death as Chr sm, 
there is connected the accursing, which is adcition- 
ally comprised here in &zo t. y. 

2. Banishment from church fellowship (sotius, 
and others; apparently, Luther also). 

On the controversies arising from a gé-“mon by 
Fr. Krummacher on Gal. i. 8, in regard w this ex- 
planation, comp. Tholuck, p. 471 ff. There is, now, 
no question that the supposition of an e«clusion to 
injury is always connected with a tree exclusion 
from church fellowship. But if we explain the Old 
Testament Cherem and the ecclesiastical ban accord. 
ing to the New Testament—that is, specifically ac- 
cording to the words quoted from 1 Cor. v. 5—then 
it becomes evident that the Old Testament Chere 
did not declare eternal condemnation when it de. 
clared extermination from the congregation of the 
people, and that devotion to etérnal condemnauon 
could never have been the meaning of an authorized 
ecclesiastical Christian ban. If the explanation, J 
wished to be accursed from Christ, were therefore 
correct, it would nevertheless not be the same as: 
I wished to be eternally damned; but: I would be 
willing to be cast into boundless misery for the 
brethren.* From the overstrained interpretation of 
the accursed, it would follow, that the Apostle re- 
garded the brethren in question as eternally damned. 
See, on the contrary, Rom. xii—Tholuck refers to 
the Jewish and Arabic manner of speaking; May 
we be thy ransom; may my soul be the redemption 
of thine! Evidently, hyperboles of Oriental polite- 
ness. He cites the reference of Origen to the ex- 
ample of Moses (Exod. xxxii. 32): Paul has spoken 
like Moses, says Origen: devotione, non prevarica- 
tione. But Moses spoke thus at a moment of the 
deepest emotion, and just as Moses, in the Old Tes- 
tament sense of the theocratic judgment of repre. 
bation. Jerome takes the value of many gouis 
against one into account; Cyril accepts a hyper- 
bole; and Thomas Aquinas distinguishes between a 
separatio a damnatis per culpam and a separatio a 
Sruttione glorie.t Tholuck remarks, that Fenelon 


* [So Hodge, who, while advocating the common inter- 
pretation, would make the meaning very general, and the 
words express not ‘ definite ideas,” but “strong ard in.iis- 
tinct emotions.” —R.] 

_ | [There seems to be some abstract ground for this dis- 
tinction. The first, separation from Christ’s holy will, As 
opposed to love to Christ and striving after sanctifisation ; 
it is godless, and, of course, excluded here. The second, 
separation from the enjoyment of Christ, is not in itself 
immoral, yet can, indeed, be distinguished from the first 
only absiractly and in thought, being also imyossible, a{ 
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has referred to this passage in order to defend the 
mystical idea of amour désinteressé,* and that Bos- 
suet replies, by saying, that fellowship with God 
eannot be separated from participation in saving 
blessings (salvation), “Yet Tholuck returns at last 
to Fenelon’s distinction, after quoting many other 
theological explanations (Calvin: erupito animi con- 
fusi ; later moralists, especially Dannhauer, Spener, 
and Bengel: vertus heroica), Most expositors, by 
their reference to the hypothetical s¢ fiert posset, 
return to the acceptance of a hyperbolical expres- 
sion, 

The aicds zyo leads us back to the simplest 
rendering. 

The current explanation is incorrect at the very 
outset. Meyer is nearest right: The antithesis is 
the brethren, the majority of whom are seen by 
Paulas ava9ena umd Xevaotod going to the 
anode. In this case the éy# would still be su- 
perfluous, Our present expression refers to the 
aird¢ éyo) (chap. vii. 25). We have seen how the 
expression there designated the opposition of spir- 
itual and carnal life in the identity of the same 
individuality. And thus it denotes here the antithe- 
sis of his earlier and of his present standpoint, in 
the identity of an individuality which, at that time, 
acted from a love for Israel.t or I even pledged 
myself, I, the same Paul who must now pronounce 
the following judgment on Israel, &e.—His former 
wish to destroy the Christians by means of the 
Cherem, he now denominates in its true meaning: 


least in permanency. For holiness and blessedness are 
inseparable, and it is the will of Christ that we become 
Slessed through fellowship with Him.—P. 8.] 


* [Compare Madame Guion (died 1717): 


*“T consent that thou depart, 
‘Though thine absence breaks my heart, 
Go, thei, and forever, too ; 
Alij is rigkt that thou wilt do.” 


‘¢My last, least offering, I present thee now— 

Renounce me, leave me, and be still adored! 

Slay me, my God, and I applaud the blow.” 
Cowper’s Translation. 


The doctrine of disinterested affection has been sup- 
ported in America by Samuel Hopkins, D.D., and his 
system is commonly called Hopkinsianism. He holds that 
self-love, which cannot be distinguished from selfishness in 
his view, ‘‘is the root and essence of all sin ; ”’ that holiness 
consists in disinterested beneyolence. He makes the pos- 
session of this benevolence a test of religion and religious 
exercises, and suys, that though a benevolent person 
*‘ could know that God designed, for His own glory and the 
general good, to cast him into endless destruction, this 
would not make him cease to approve of His character; he 
would continue to be a friend of God, and to be pleased 
with His moral perfections.”’ (System of Doctrines, 2d ed., 
Boston, 1811, i. p. 479.) But he puts certain limitations 
respecting proper personal interest, and nowhere implies 
that one must reach this point of experience in order to be 
converted. The current opinion of his view is, that he 
teaches : “‘a man must be willing to be damned, in order to 
be saved”—a logical sequence which he does not affirm, 
Nor does he quote this passage, which would seem to favor 
his position. It is probable that he, too, would admit the 
impossibility of such a wish being yranted, and claim no 
other meaning for this passage than that which many of 
the most judicious commentators adopt, and which is the 
most literal and obvious one. It may well be held that 
Paul reached such a pitch of feeling as this, without insist- 
ing that this is the constant and conscious state of the 
Christian heart.—R. ] 

t {This obviates one difficulty, urged by Dr. Hodge, 
against the sense I wished: “No Jew would express his 
hatred of Christ and his indifference to the favors which He 
offered, by saying he wished himself accursed from Christ.’’ 
But it makes the grammatical difficulty still greater. An 
imperfect is made to do service not only as an aorist, but in 
@ sense very unusual ; while what is closely joined with it 
—viz., the purport of the wish or vow—derives its signifi- 
cance from the present standpoint. Extremely doubtful, to 
say the least !|—R.] 
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to be accursed, &z0 tot X., away from Christ ; ag 
be is not aware of any other ban from the Church 
of God than banishment from Christ. Nodsselt, and 
others, have understood by the expression, that 
Christ would be the author of the ban; which wouid 
increase the harshness of the expression. With our 
view, the vzée toHv &d0eAVHY wou can only 
mean this: for my brethren, as one zealous for their 
interests. Even with the opposite view, Meyer ex- 
plains izég as for the good of ; but Tholuck, on 
the contrary, says that the idea of substitution un- 
derlies the vzéo, at least indirectly. [Olshausen 
makes tzéo = avti.—R.] This would render the 
idea still more intolerable. Paul would not venture 
to utter the thought, that his ruin might still bring 
salvation to the people for whom even the death of 
Christ brought no salvation. 

[The interpretations of this difficult passage may 
be classified as follows : 

(1.) Those which take yiyouyy in the past 
sense. The grammatical objection to this is so de- 
cided, that, unless the gravest difficulties attend 
every other view, it must be rejected. The view 
of Dr. Lange, which makes it equivalent to a defi- 
nite aorist, is grammatically less admissible than that 
which takes it as = optabam, I was wont to wish. 

(2.) Those which give to ava9ena some less 
strong sense than accursed, devoted to destruction. 
Dr. Lange has cited most of these. The least ob- 
jectionable among these is that which interprets the 
word as meaning: untold misery, not necessarily 
eternal. The /exical objection here is very strong ; 
see Excursus above. If Wieseler’s statements are 
reliable, all of these are necessarily excluded, There 
remains, then, 

(3.) The obvious meaning, J could wish myself 
devoted to destruction from Christ for my brethren’s 
sake ; implying either that the wish was not formed, 
because it was impossible to wish, or of impossible 
fulfilment ; tzég, involving, not necessarily substi- 
tution, yet such a suffering for the benefit of others 
as would turn to their corresponding advantage ; for 
Paul often speaks of what he does for (izéo) his 
readers. The question then arises, Are the difficul- 
ties attending this view so great, that it must be 
abandoned for such doubtful exegesis as (1.) and (2.) 
present? Dr. Lange objects: 

(a.) That it implies a senseless overstraining of 
the idea of self-denial. But who shall put the limit? 
“Tt is the expression of an affectionate and self: 
denying heart, willing to surrender all things—even, 
if it might be so, eternal glory itself—if thereby he 
could obtain for his beloved people those blessings 
of the gospel which he now enjoyed, but from which 
they were excluded, Others express their love by 
professing themselves ready to give their life for 
their friends: he declares the intensity of his affec- 
tion by reckoning even his spiritual life not too 
great a price, if it might purchase their salvation ” 
(Alford). Surely we dare not let our assumption of 
how far his self-denial would go, limit words, which, 
if they do not mean this, have always borne this as 
their obvious meaning. 

(d.) It is further objected, that then the Apostle 
would regard the brethren in question as eternally 
damned. But it is Paul who says that those out 
of Christ are already perishing (1 Cor. i. 18); and 
Christ himself speaks of the wrath of God abiding 
on men (John iii, 18, 36), This objection sunders 
too widely the present and tbe future state of un- 
believers, Paul would, at all events, feel the power 
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of the future state of retribution in the case of these 
brethren, just to the extent that he attached a defi- 
nite meaning to avédewo; so that this objection is 
of no weight. 

(c.) The implication suggested above, that Paul 
then would deem his ruin more powerful than the 
death of Christ, involves the strongest meaning of 
tzéo. If the idea of substitution be excluded, this 
objection falls to the ground. But if Paul could 
not use tzéo here, in the sense that his sufferings 
might produce certain beneficial results to others, 
he could not use it elsewhere in the same sense 
(Eph, iii. 13; Col. i, 24 twice). The objection, in 
any case, lies not against the degree, but the quality 
of the suffering. 

(d.) Lange characterizes the current interpreta- 
tion as hyperbolical. If it be, then objection (a) 
has no weight, for a hyperbole would not overstrain 
the idea of self-denial. But this interpretation is 
not strictly a hyperbole. For Paul wished by this 
to express a degree of feeling which could be meas- 
ured in human expression by nothing less strong 
than this, The objective impossibility did not de- 
stroy the subjective intensity of feeling. And al- 
though he may not have actually formed the wish, 
still any student of human nature knows that feel- 
ings often exist, never taking shape in definite wish, 
which are contrary both to what is possible and what 
is actually wished. The expression is, however, 
truthful in Paul’s consciousness, hence not a hyper- 
bole. 

On the whole, the objections to this view (3.) 
seem of so much less weight, that the majority of 
commentators adopt it. Besides the grammatical 
and lexical grounds in its favor, it presents the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles under the influence of feel- 
ings most akin to the self-sacrificing love of the 
Lord he preached. And it detracts nothing from 
our estimate of his affection to know, as he did also, 
that such love flowed only from his love to Christ, 
his fellowship with Christ, which would itself change 
hell to heaven.—R. ] 

My kinsmen according to the flesh [tév 
Tvyyevov wov zata oague]. This addition 
expresses both his former motive and his continued 
patriotic feeling (see chap, xi. 14).* [There is, how- 
ever, here an implied antithesis to “brethren in the 
Lord.” Paul's patriotism is here justified, but, as 
the next verse shows, it has a deeper ground in the 
gracious gifts and religious advantages which the 
Jews had hitherto enjoyed.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. Who are Israelites. Oituvec.— 
Quippe gui. Thus he announces the characteristics 
of his kindred “ according to the flesh,” who lay so 
near his heart, and the decline of whose glory ex- 
cited his profound compassion. The collective glory 
of the Jews lies in the fact that they are Israelites 
—that they bear the honorable name of Israel, as 
those who are called, like their ancestor, to be a 
people of God consisting of wrestlers with God—a 
people of wrestling prayer. [It should be remarked 
here, that the ground of the prerogatives afterwards 
enumerated was the free grace of God, not any su- 
perior natural excellence of this people as compared 
with the heathen. This is implied in the very char- 
acter of the prerogatives, Besides, in ealling them 
“Israelites,” there is a direct reference to the fact 


* In the discussions on thrs subject, a second meaning 
of amd has not been taken into consideration: amd matpos, 
on the paternal side, &c, 
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that their advantages grew out of their relation to 
one directly chosen of God. So that the very glory 
of Israel shows the sovereignty of God, toward which 
the chapter points, in diséussing the enigma of the 
present position of this favored people.—R. ] 

By a rhetorically forcible xai, xat, &ec., Paul 
now discloses six prerogatives, from vio %eaia to 
éxayyehiav, after which he extols the highest 
glory of the Israelites—that the fathers belong to 
them, and of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ 
also came, 

He calls them Jsraelites, and not merely Israel 
(see ver. 6). Although the majority of the people 
turned away from Christ, and but a minority iden 
tified themselves with Him, this minority neverthe- 
less constitutes, par excellence, the people of Israel. 
See the qyvé¢ in chap. iii, 8, and also chap. xi. 1. 
He can, indeed, call also the unbelicving majority 
“Tsrael”” in a qualified sense (ver. 81). But the 
name “Israelites” is still placed as the name of 
honor at the very head of the advantages (see 2 Cor. 
xi, 22; Phil. iii, 5; John i. 47). On the use of the 
name in Josephus, see Tholuck, p. 476. 

Tholuck’s division of the advantages into three 
pairs is well grounded; but he is less warranted in 
regarding them as designations of their theocratic 
honor, their theocratic basis, and their theocratic 
hope, ‘‘to which the prerogatives of the fathers of 
the theocracy, and of their head, is connected as a 
fourth memper.” According to the import of the 
designations, the vio 9¢odu indicates, at the out. 
set, the whole state of honor; then the first pair 
describes the patriarchal foundation, including the 
new calling of Israel as a people; the second pair, 
on the contrary, set forth the Mosaic legal constitu. 
tion of Israel; then, again, the ézayyehiar, 
“the promises,” denotes the collective transition from 
Moses to Christ by the prophets. To these real ad 
vantages of Israel there then. corresponds the an 
tithesis of personal advantages: the true fathers of 
the people down to Christ. 

Whose is the adoption [iy 7 viodscia]. 
God’s acceptance in the place of a child, adoption ; 
yet not in the sense of the New Testament realiza- 
tion, but in that of the Old Testament typification 
(see Exod, iv. 22 ff.; Deut. xiv. 1; xxxii. 6; Hosea 
xi. 1; Rom. viii. 1, 2). The foundation of this adop- 
tion was the election, calling, and sealing of Abra- 
ham, But in this right of the child there was not 
merely comprised the real enjoyment of “ theocratic 
protection,” but also the foundation and guidance to 
real adoption (Gal. iv. 1, 2); and, in relation to the 
promise for the remaining nations, the determination 
that Israel should be the first-born son of God (Exod. 
iv, 22), [It therefore comprises, though only ger- 
minally and typically, the close union which Christ, 
the Only-begotten, who was in the bosom of the 
Father from eternity, forms between God and men 
through the regeneration of the Holy Ghost.—P. 8.] 

And the glory. The dof, minx Tap, 
This is that revealed form of Jehovah underlying 
the call to adoption throughout the Old Testament, 
which often stands out more definitely in the appeure 
ance of the Angel of the Lord (see Lange’s Comm. 
Genesis) [p. 885 ff., Amer, ed.]. Comp. Exod, xxiv, 
16; xl. 84; 1 Kings viii. 10 f.; Ezek. i. 28, and 
other passages). Untenable explanations: 1. The 
ark of the covenant (Beza, Grotius, and others, with 
reference to 1 Sam, iv. 22). 2. The glory of Israel 
itself (Calovius, KGllner, Fritzsche, Beck. and oth 
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ers). For the still more untenable explanations of 
Michaelis and Koppe, see Meyer (the adoption itself 
as glory, the promised felicitas). Meyer's own ex- 
planation is totally unsatisfactory: “The symboli- 
tal and visible presence of God as manifested in 
the desert as a pillar of cloud and of fire, and as 
the cloud over the ark of the covenant, the same 
M27=w” (Buxtorf, Lewic., Talmud, &e.), For more 
particular information on Meyer’s indefinite view, 
see Tholuck.—De Wette and Philippi do not really 
get beyond ‘the visible and operative presence of 
God,” or, the “symbol of God’s gracious presence.” 
[As Paul is enumerating the prerogatives of the 
Jews, a definite meaning is to be sought for, Mey- 
er’s view attaches a definite meaning to d6fa, ex- 
tending it, however, over a wide period of time. 
Dr. Lange’s objection to this grows out of his classi- 
fication of these prerogatives in chronological order. 
If this do&ca must be referred to patriarchal times, 
then Lange’s view alone is admissible ; but the word 
is used by one who is glancing over the whole Jewish 
history, and in that history “the visible presence of 
God” seems most worihy of the title dofa.—R.] 

And the covenants. 41 dsadixarv. The 
compacts. The dof already announced itself at 
the call of Abraham. [If Meyer’s view of dota 
be adopted, then the reference to the call of Abra- 
ham in wioGecte is the point of connection here.— 
R.] The covenant with Abraham was renewed with 
Isaac (and this is of importance here, in contrast 
with Ishmael), with Jacob (in contrast with Esau), 
and, finally, with the whole people through Moses. 
Various explanations: 1. The two tables of the law 
(Beza, and others). 2. The Old and the New Tes- 
taments [see Zeatual Note *.—R.] (Augustine, Je- 
rome, Cocceius, Calovius; with reference to Jer. 
xxxi. 33). Meyer: “The compacts concluded by 
God with the patriarchs after Abraham.” Comp. 
Book of Wisdom xviii, 22; Sirach xliv. 11; 2 Mace. 
vili. 15; Eph. ii, 12. [This is undoubtedly the sim- 
plest view.—R. | 


And the giving of the law. Opposite ex- 
planations: 1. Meyer, and others: the act of giving 
the law, not 6 vowog itself. 2. Tholuck [Hodge], 
and most expositors: vowoPecia, by metonyme 
for 6 vouoc; vowo9ecia is the more rhetorical 
and euphonious word, Evidently, the act of giving 
the law would have had no permanent force for Is- 
rael apart from its substance ; but even its substance 
would be no permanent vouo9eota without the 
continued repetition (Deuteronomy), establishment, 
and restoration of the law. The vduos was, and 
continued to be, a permanent act of the vouo9ecta. 

Meyer inquires why Paul did not write yomoc, if 
e meant it. “At all events, whoever had the 
vouo%otia, had also the vowos. Still, the differ- 
ence of signification is to be preserved. The giving 
of the law was a work by means of which God, who 
was himself the vouo9érys, distinguished the Jews 
above all other nations.” It seems safer to make 
the primary reference to the giving of the law, with- 
out, however, excluding the necessary secondary 
reference to its substance.—R. ] 

And the service of the sanctuary. The 
worship, 7 2atoria; Heb. ix. 1. [The Jewish 
ritual service, including the tabernacle worship, but 
fully established in the temple. The connection of 
this with the giving of the law is sufficiently ob- 
vious.—And the promises, ot éizayyehtav.— 
R.] Meyer olds that the service corresponds to 
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the giving of the law, as at émayyedics (the 
Messianic prophecies) correspond to at dvad#new 
This is a chiasm, according to Meyer, occasioned by 
the necessity of the promises standing at the con- 
clusion, immediately before the Promised Une. But 
a chiasm is altogether out of the question, as the 
promises in the stricter sense—the prophetic prome 
ises—followed the giving of the law, and as the 
datoetm also was already, in the main, a typical 
promise, from which the ézayyeltav are only 
to be distinguished as verbal prophecies. Tholuck 
concludes, without good ground, from the reasoning 
(ver. 6), that the predictions of the prophets are not 
meant here, but “‘ chiefly” those communicated to 
the patriarchs. But how could Paul have enwmerae 
ted the principal elements of Israel’s glory, without 
thinking of the prophets? We must adhere to the 
position that, apart from the connections of histori- 
cal sequence, the wioSecia, the ddga, &c., and, in- 
deed, all the particular elements, pervaded all the 
periods of Israel’s existence. Even the vouo9eota, 
for example, is found in the germ in Abraham. 

Ver. 5. Whose are the fathers [ov of za- 
téoec]. The fathers, the elect, the men of God, 
as preludes to the chief Chosen One, the Son of 
God; the glorious root of the Israelitish parent-tree, 
as well as the fatness of the tree (see chap. xi. 17), 
referring to the only glorious crown (Exod, iii, 13; 
iv. 5). These are chiefly, but not exclusively, the 
patriarchs, but, in addition to them, the long line of 
the true fathers of Israel. 

And of whom as to the flesh is Christ 
[xae é& ov 6 Xovgto¢g TO zata odoxe |. 
It is the highest characteristic of Israel’s glory, that 
Christ descends from it, or comes of it according to 
the flesh (Rom. i. 8; iv. 1 ff.). (Christ, the prom- 
ised Messiah, is the greatest of all the blessings 
imparted to the people of Israel, to whom all the 
others pointed typically and prophetically, and in 
whom they first obtained their full truth and reality. 
—P. §] The to xata oa&ezea is evidently a 
qualifying addition, and refers to an antithesis ; 
Tholuck: “ov xata tyy Oeotyto” (chap. i. 8, 4). 
[Alford marks the antithesis by rendering: “as far 
as regards the flesh ;” finding in to, accusative, the 
implication ‘that He was not entirely sprung from 
them, but had another nature.”—R. 

Who is over all [‘O Ov éxi mavtoyr. 
There are two renderings which are nearly allied; 
Who is God over all, blessed forever, and: Who is 
over all, God blessed forever. The doctrinal results 
are the same, whichever be adopted; but Lange 
prefers the latter, for reasons which will appear, 
and seems warranted in his preference. The E. V. 
gives the latter; Luther, and most interpreters, the 
former.—R.] We explain the passage thus: He 
who is over all Israelites, believers and unbelievers, 
is that glorified One of our universally known syna- 
gogical formula: God, blessed forever. Amen. We 
must first of all accept a strong Pauline brevilo- 
quence. Then we must call to mind Paul’s expres. 
sion concerning the unknown God (Acts xvii. 23). 
As Paul could say to the Greeks: ‘‘ You seek and 
worship by your altar the one true God, withcut 
knowing Him,” so can he say of the Jews: “ dven 
those who reject Christ must render homage to Him, 
though unconsciously, as, by the well-known dox- 
ology, they often praise Jehovah, the God of reve. 
lation, who has appeared in Christ, and thus rules 
supremely over all, believers as well as unbelievs 
ers.” The 6 Oy therefore stands fcr o¢ éoty 
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though with the additional strength peculiar to the 
participle. That the ext mavtwy here refers to 
the Jews, according to their antithesis of believing 
aud unbelieving Jews, is evident from the strong 
prominence previously given to them (ovtuves, 
ov, @£ wv). [The form of the E. V. favors this 
view of éxi zavtwy. By taking it as masculine, 
the whole clause is brought into closer connection 
with the context, an increased difficulty in the in- 
terpretation of the doxology is obviated, while this 
closer connection gives strength to the view that 
the doxology refers to Christ. It seems preferable 
to the view which connects it with «ds, in the 
sense of the supreme God (Hodge, and many others). 
Whether all that Lange suggests is included, is per- 
haps doubtful; but comp. his remarks below on Ps. 
Ixviii. 19.—R. } 

God blessed for ever. Amen [@<c0¢ «t- 
doyytos eto tTovG aiovac, anny]. We 
must regard this clause as a quotation from the 
Bynagogical liturgy, sufficiently well-known to all 
the Jews, and to Jewish Christians and believers in 
general. According to modern usage, it should, 
therefore, be written with quotation-marks. But the 
sense is this; Christ is the object of the Israelitish 
doxology to the revealed God, Jehovah, for He is 
the JoSa itself; is consciously praised by some, and 
unconsciously by the rest; for this latter class, not- 
withstanding their rejection of Jesus of Nazareth, 
cannot get away from the adoration of the Shekinah, 
and thus Christ also, the personally revealed God, 
rules over all (as they praise Him), even over un- 
believers, for their future salvation. This is there- 
fore the last advantage of Israel (see chap. xi.) 
For the details of all the explanations, we must refer 
to the Commentaries extant.* 

Every exposition is attended with great difficul- 
ties. The strongest reasons are stiil in favor of the 
old one, transmitted to us by the early writers, all 
of whom favored it, with the single exception of 
Theodore of Mopsvestia (see Tholuck, p. 479). We 
may say, perhaps, that Julian maintained, with Cy- 
ril, that Paul never called Jesus “God,” and that 
the Codd, 11 [5], 47 place a period after ccagxc, 
and Cod. 71 places one after ézi mzavtwy. Here 
belong also Irenaeus, Tertullian, Origen, &c., and 
the most of the later expositors (see Meyer), The 
passage is, therefore, a doxology to the divinity of 
Christ. This is most strongly favored by the re- 
quirement of the antithesis comprised in the 76 
xatTa GHgxe (see chap. i 8,4; 1 Tim. iii, 16). 
This explanation has been rendered unnecessarily 
difficult by regarding éz? zortwy as neuter: “ over 
every thing ” (Beza referred it as masculine to the 
patriarchs, to the antithesis of Jews and Gentiles), 
thus giving up its proximate reference to the Jews. 

Since the time of Erasmus, this exposition has 
been directly opposed by another, the reference of 


* (Comp. a learned essay by Hermann Schultz (Professor 
in Basle): Hom. ix, 5, in exegetischer und biblisch-theolog = 
scher Beziehung, erkldrt, in the Jahrbitcher fitr Deu'sche 
Theologie for 1868, pp. 462-506, and the older exegetical 
literature on this passage, there cited against the inter- 

retation of {he Socinians and Semler, Schultz refers the 

oxology to Christ, yet not to the preéxistent, but the 
theanthropic, glorified Christ, to what He now is. This is 
fhe highest glory of Israel, that He who is exalted above 
all things was born of it. This essay is exhaustive and 
convincing in its defence of the received punctuation. It 
closes, however, with some speculations, which imply a 
discrepancy between the simple Gospel narratives and the 
more profound christological positions of the Epistles (and 
yhe Gospel of John).—R.] 
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the clause to God. “The Codd. 11 [5], 47, of 
the 11th and 12th centuries, like Diodorus of Tar. 
sus, place a period after caoxa; this punctuation 
has been preferred by Erasmus, so that what follows 
is a doxology to the Almighty God. This proposi 
tion has found favor with the majority of recent 
exegetical writers, with the Socinians, &¢., with 
Reiche, Riickert, Meyer, and Fritzsche.” Tholuck . 
A middle ground is occupied by the interpretation 
which unites with a second punctuation proposed 
by Erasmus, according to Cod. 71, as it places a 
period after ézd mevtmy; this has been adopted by 
Locke and Baumgarten-Crusius, a construction to 
which Tholuek also inclines to a certain degree. In 
addition to these three explanations are, the conjee- 
ture of Hrasmus, that 9<d¢ is not authentic, and 
the reading wy 6 90g proposed by Crell, and oth 
ers, But, according to Tholuck, the detached char. 
acter of the doxology is against the third exposition. 

The following may be said against the second ex- 
planation : 

1. In simple doxologies, without a relative form, 
the evAoyytog generally precedes the Ode. See ex- 
amples in Tholuck, 483; Philippi, 869 ff. Tholuck 
regards it as a beautiful fact connected with Faustus 
Socinus, that his attention was first directed to this 
circumstance, and that, owing to it, he changed his 
exposition of the passage. Tholuck, indeed, cites 
a passage in which the <evdoyytog comes after the 
&eo¢ (Ps. Ixviii. 10)—a passage which, in view of 
its connection, we regard as very important, and 
must hereafter return to it. 

2. A doxology to the omnipotent God cannot 
interrupt the train of thought under consideration 
at its very outset; least of all, can an elegy or 
funeral discourse be changed abruptly into a hymn, 
The doxology for the whole discussion in Rom, 
ix.—xi, is at the conclusion of chap. xi. 

3. The expression, to xat& oooxa, which limita 
Christ’s descent from the Jews to His human nature, 
requires, as an antithesis, a reference to His divine 
nature. We have here had special reference to Cal- 
vin, Tholuck, Neander, and Philippi. In the attack 
on the old exposition, it is remarkable that the same 
critical exegesis which elsewhere urges the imme- 
diate context, and leaves the analogy of Scripture 
altogether in the background, here reverses its 
method, Meyer, indeed, only says, that both ex- 
positions might be equally right, according to the 
words. But he imagines that he can overcome the 
requirement of the autithesis in this passage merely 
by the assurance that divinity does not necessarily 
belong to the object represented, The doxologies 
to God which Meyer cites (Rom. i. 25; 2 Cor. xi. 
31; Gal. i. 5; 1 Tim. i. 17), are fully occasioned by 
the connection, which would not hold good of the 
present doxology. Meyer contradicts himself when 
he first urges that the present passage does not read 
6 920g, but only the predicative 926, without the 
article ; and when he concedes that Paul, by virtue 
of his appropriate and real harmony with John’s 
ehristology, could, just as properly as John (chap. a. 
1), have used the predicative 9<d¢ (divine nature) 
of Christ (with reference to Phil. ii. 6; Col, i. 15 
ff.; ii, 9; 2 Cor. iv. 4), and yet urges that Paul 
never used the expression «0g of Christ, since he 
never accepted the Alexandrian form, like John, 
but adhered to the strictly monotheistical form. He 
seems, therefore, to regard that “ Alexandrian form” 
as prejudicial to strict monotheism. [It should be 
remarked that Meyer, who is usually so clear ané 
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decided in his statements of the reasons for his 
views, halts here, as if the grounds against the 
reference to Christ were not sufficient to satisfy 
himself. This fact is suggestive—R.] As far as 
those passages are concerned in which Paul brings 
out the divinity of Christ, we refer to the Doctr. 
Notes, We must here, however, oppose the her- 
meneutical supposition that there are no doctrinal 
sat jeydueve as culminating points of the view 
corresponding with them, Meyer even holds that 
John calls Christ Geo¢ but once. It is a perfectly 
gratuitous increase of the difficulty before us, to say 
that Christ is here called God over all. Tt is cer- 
tainly a fact that Paul speaks preéminently of the 
historical Christ, and that, when he expresses also 
the ontological idea of Christ, he immediately places 
it in relation with the historical perfection of Christ; 
but when this Aéstorical subordination which Paul 
expresses (1 Cor. viii. 6; Eph. iv. 5 f.; 1 Cor. xv. 
28) is allowed to be identical with His ontological 
subordination, the error is owing to a defective ec- 
clesiastical education and speculative penetration. 

We now come to Ps, lxviii. 19, according to the 
Septuagint: Kiigvos 6 Ye0¢ ethoyntos, evdoyntos 
niiguos qutoay xa9° yuéoay. It must be borne in 
mind that Paul was particularly familiar with that 
passage. In Eph. iv. 8 he quotes a good part of 
ver, 18, and refers it to Christ. But this verse reads, 
according to De Wette’s translation, thus: Thou 
ascendest to the high seat, thou leadest captive, thou 
receivest gifts for men, and the rebellious shall also 
dwell with Jah. Tholuck: Hven the apostates shall 
still dwell with God the. Lord. To we not plainly 
hear the reécho of this passage in the 6 ov émi 
aavtwy? And since we know that Paul applies 
this passage to the glorification of Christ, is it not 
clear that he immediately adds that ascription of 
praise in Ps. lxviii. 19? His expression occupies 
the middle ground between the LXX. and the He- 
‘brew text. Hence we return to the acceptance of a 
synagogical form. ; 

[The main point being not the synagogical form 
—to which, however, there is little to object—but 
the reference to Christ, the following summary in 
favor of that view is added: 

(1.) This view is the most simple and natural 
one. Alford seems justifiable in remarking: J¢ is 
the only one admissible by the rules of grammar and 
arrangement. 

(2.) It accords best with the context, presenting 
an antithesis to ro zat& oceza, and forming a 
suitable culminating point after the enumeration of 
the advantages of the Jews. 

(3.) It is sufficiently Pauline, for Paul wrote Col. 
i, 15 ff., and in view of that and many similar pas- 
sages, any other reference would be derogatory to 
the divinity of Christ. 

(4.) On no exegetical point, where there is room 
for discussion, has the unanimity of commentators, 
of all ages and confessions, been so entire, as in re- 
ferring this to Christ.—R. ] 


B. The Apostle’s caultation at the thought that 
the promise of God for Israel nevertheless remains 
in a (vers. 6-83). 

First Proor: Differences in election (vers, 6-18). 
Meyer: “The first part of the theodicy is, that God’s 
promise has not become untrue through the exclusion 
‘of a portion of the Israelites ; for the promise is valid 
only for the tr'12 Israelites, who are according to the 
promise—which result is confirmed by the Scriptures.” 








_ Ver. 6. It is not however so that. The oi7 
vtoy dé Ot» is variously rendered: 1, Analo- 
gously to the oty or, not that, not in the sense tha! 
(Tholuck), But this does not afford a satisfactory 
connection with the foregoing. 2. Fritzsche; o# 
tovoitoy Ot» [the matter, however, is not so, aa 
that]. 8. Ou totoy dé Réye: otoy dtr, “but I da 
not say any thing of such a kind as that” Geng) 
4, The least tenable explanation is, 2 is not possible 
that (Beza, Grotius). [Between (2.) and (8,) there 
is little choice. Paul does not say any thing of 
such a kind as that, because the matter is not so at 
that ; or vice versd.—R.] The connection, there 
fore, consists in the Apostle’s declaration of a re 
striction of the profound sorrow which he has al 
ready expressed; but not, according to Origen, in 
connecting the declaration that the promise still 
holds good, to the previously mentioned ézayye- 
dior. Tholuck; “ Paul adduces the proof accord 
ing to the idea with which he was quite familiar, 
that the real Israel was not based upon its physical 
relationship with Abraham (Gal. iii. 9; Rom. iv. 12). 
This brings out in glaring contrast the shibboleth of 
the carnal Jew, &c.; gross heretics, deniers of the 
resurrection of the dead, &¢., are only mentioned as 
exceptions.” 

The word of God hath come to nought 
[éxméntozev 6 Aéyos tot Geov]. The 
word of patriarchal promise in its relation to Israel, 
not specially to the émayyetow alone. 

For not all who are of Israel, are Israel 
[ov yao mavetes ot 2& Tooani, ontop 
Joganil. The germ of the distinction between 
the true religious Israel and the impure and merely 
national Israelites, already lay in the Old Testament 
(see chap. x.; Ps. cxii. 1; Ezek. xiii. 9; Jer. vii, 
23, &c.); the distinction was already prepared by 
the relations of election in the history of the patri- 
archs. The Aposiile’s thought distinguishes, first 
of all, between Israel as the collective people of 
God, and the single apostate branches. But then 
he establishes this general distinction chiefly by the 
relations of election. 

Ver. 7. Neither, because they are the seed 
of Abraham are they all children [oid ots 
tioiy onmtona APoaudm, movers téxve]. 
The ozégua “Afe. denotes here natural pos- 
terity, but the téxya, on the contrary, his spirit- 
ual posterity, and directly from Israel. It may be 
asked here, whether the subject of the preceding 
verse (which are of Israel) still continues (Meyer), 
or whether the present clause generalizes the sub 
ject: not all those who are Abraham’s seed are 
therefore also Abraham’s children. We prefer the 
latter construction, because, otherwise, the verse 
cited would furnish no proof. The first clause—for 
they are not all Israel which are of Israel, God’s 
people—is therefore supplemented by the second—- 
likewise not all who are descended from Abraham, 
and thus, directly from Ishmael and Isaac, are true 
children of Abraham; that is, not merely individval 
believers, as in chap. iv., but rather the individnals 
chosen, elected beforehand through God’s free choice. 

This is now followed by particular proofs, whick 
show that God’s election, notwithstanding the prom 
ise given to Abraham, remained totally free, con. 
trary to the boast of a right of natural descent. 

First proof: Abraham’s first born son was not 
Abraham’s child of promise, but, according to God’s 
disposition, the younger, with his seed. And that, 
indeed, was previously established by God. Refer. 
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ence could also be made here to the preference of 
Sarah to Hagar; and, therefore, the second and more 
convincing proof follows: Rebecca. It is import- 
ant that Rebecca, and not Isaac, appears in the fore- 
ground, but then, also, that she conceived twins by 
Isaac in one pregnancy; and third, that a determi- 
nation is made respecting children as yet unborn, 
which gave the preference to Jacob. 

But (thus the promise reads) in Isaac [&/2’ 
"Ey -Ioacux. Gen. xxi.12, see Jeatual Note" 
for the Hebrew.] Though the decisive promise is 
quoted directly and authentically, without a yéyea- 
gta, or any thing of similar import, as in Gal. iii. 
11, 12, it is nevertheless a simple logical require- 
ment to supply something of the kind mentally ; 
this, however, is contested by Meyer. The promise 
is quoted from the Septuagint. Meyer maintains, 
in accordance with Gesenius, that the original text 
PNS"3 would say: Through Isaac will the pos- 
terity be called; but that the Apostle has conceived 
the sense of the pussage according to its typical 
meaning, and confined it to Jsaac’s person. [So 
Philippi, Ewald.] The entire digression on this sup- 
posed antithesis rests upon a mistake of the signifi- 
cance of the typical collective name. The name of 
Isaac here can just as little exclude his posterity, as 
the Included posterity can exclude Isaac himself. 
Meyer says: all Jews belonged to the offspring of 
Isaac, and therefore the expression would be inap- 
propriate, if those whose claims are to be disap- 
pointed, are also described by it. But yet, in vers. 
11 and 12, the election of Jacob is evidently meant 
at the same time with that of his posterity, but with- 
out the Apostle having designed thus to favor again 
the claim of individual Jews. The examples cited 
serve to prove that the distinguishing process of 
election, in reference to the descendants of Jacob 
also, was not hindered by the election of their an- 
cestor with his ozégwo, but rather that it took place 
with perfect freedom in reference to the posterity. 


Shall thy seed be called [xin Oyoetal 
Gov oxéigua]. Different explanations of the 
nln Oyoetoar (erit, shall be; shall be awakened ; 
shall be called from nothing); [Tholuck, Stuart; 
Reiche. Meyer objects to this, on the ground, that 
this promise was made after Isaac was born. As 
we are less warranted in referring the citation ex- 
clusively to Isaac’s descendants, than to Isaac alone, 
this objection seems to be valid and conclusive.—R. | 

The zodsiy brings out the freedom of Divine 
choice ; not in the sense that he merely became the 
ancestor of the promised seed, but in and with Isaac 
the seed of promise belonging to Abraham was call- 
ed, according to the election. [Hodge, Alford, and 
most.] Freedom of election is thus distinguished 
by two characteristics: only in Isaac, and, only by 
virtue of free appointment. 

Ver. 8. That is, They who are the children 
of the flesh [Totit’ ory, od tae téxve 
t7¢ Gaoxoc. Comp. Gal. iv. 28]. The children 
who are to be regarded merely as the fruit of physi- 
eal generation. The antithesis, the children of 
the promise [ra tézva tig izayyehtas], 
makes these appear as born under the predetermi- 
ustion and codperation of the Divine promise. The 
expression, “ promised children,” would be too lit- 
tle; while the expression, “ begotten by the power 
of the Divine promise ” (Meyer), would be too 
strong. [The facts respecting the birth of Isaac, 
and Paul’s language in Galatians, seem to justify 











Meyer’s view; the conception of Isaac was so extra 
ordinary, and so connected with the promise, tliat 
he is called “after the Spirit,” in distinction trom 
one “born after the flesh,” as well as “by prom 
ise ;’ still in neither case is Isaac gaid to be born 
by promise or after the Spirit, as if to guard after 
any thought of miraculous conception. Lange him. 
self says below, that ‘the prdmise acted as a pro- 
ducing and codperative cause.”—R. | 

Not ‘nose children of the flesh are children of 
God |tatita téxva tot 9e0u], but the chil- 
dren designated by the promise are reckoned ag 
seed [Joyitetae cic omtena]. The antithe- 
sis must be carefully observed. Even the children 
of promise are not, in themselves, children of God 
in the New Testament sense. They are counted 
such according to their faith, and therefore typically 
so called in the sense that they are the seed of God’s 
children as the seed of promise. Also in this line 
there are not yet children born of God (see John i. 
13).* 

Ter 9. For this word was of promise 
[ézayyelias yao 6 Aéyos ovtoc. Notice 
the emphatic position of émayyedtac. ‘The 
children of promise are reckoned for seed; for this 
word, in fulfilment of which Isaac was born, was a 
word of promise” (Alford).—R.] Free quotation 
from Gen, xviii. 10, 14, according to the Septuagint. 

At this season [Kata tov zavooy tod- 
tov; i. €, next year at this time. See Zeatual 
Note *.—R.] The accessory proof in this verse will 
show, first, that Isaac was now already an object of 
promise ; second, that the promise (‘‘ according to 
the time”) acted as a producing and codperative 
cause; and third, that the bestowal of the right of 
childhood was attributed for Abraham’s faith.+ 

Ver. 10. And not only this; but when 
Rebecca also [ot wovov dé, aAL& xai 
“Peféuxa]. Winer’s supplementing explanation, 
ot wovor d& Lagda émayyehuéyn nv (Meyer: 
Not only Sarah, but Rebecca also, had a Divine 
promise), is repelled by Tholuck, with the reminder 
that it was not Sarah, but Abraham, who had re- 
ceived that ézeyyedio. Tholuck, with Erasmus and 
Riickert, prefers to supply a todto to uovoy dé, and 
deizyuay toto, Or something similar, to Rebecca. 
Grotius, and others, in acordance with the sense, 
interpret similarly: non solum id, quod jam dixi- 
mus, documentum est ejus, quod inferre volumus, 
[The view of Tholuck seems least objectionable, 
‘PeBéxzxo is then either the nominative absolute, 
or we must accept an anacoluthon. The sense is 
the same in either case. Philippi prefers the former 
decidedly, on grammatical grounds, and takes this 
as almost = behold, Rebecca too, The progress of 
thought is against Meyer’s view.—R. ] 


* (Stuart, and others, deny the highest spiritual sense 
to the phrase ‘children of God,” limiting it to “children 
of promise in respect to the external privileges and ble¢ss- 
ings of the ancient covenant or dispensation.”? In itselz 
there would be no objection to this view, but Paul had 
already written Gal. iv. 22-31, where these phrases receive 
a deeper meaning (see Lange’s Comm. Gal. pp. 118 ff., 120 
ff.). Besides, if this were all, it would rot differ from the 
idea already suggested in vers. 6, 7 (Hedge). We must 
hold then to a typical sense at least, and find, in ‘‘ recke 
oned,” the guard against the assumption of spiritual privie 
lege from natural descent.—R.] 

t (Stuart suggests the interpretation : ‘as at life-giving 
time ; in which case the meaning would be, that God would 
again address her as a mother, who gives life to—i, ¢., bears, 
children.” But there seems to be no reason for departing 
from the simple rendering of the LXX. quotec by Pani 
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In consequence of the ambiguity of the brief 
form of expression, we must consult the contents 
themselves. But, according to these, Rebecca is 
not merely a second example, but even a new one 
for the same fundamental thoughts. She is a new 
example, in whom there appear three new character- 
istics, irst, Rebecca appears in the foreground as 
& principal person, and becomes the parallel to Abra- 
ham, The Apostle says to the Jews, as carefully 
as he can, that the weight of the promise does not 
rest upon Isaac, the promised natural seed of Abra- 
ham, but on the daughter-in-law, Bethuel’s daughter, 
who iad become Isaac’s wife. Then comes the prin- 
cipa. characteristic which constitutes the real antithe- 
Bis ; 

[Had conceived by one, our father Isaac, 
€& &sda¢ xoityy Eyovoae, Ioadx tov ma- 
£00¢S 740”.—K.| Between the twin children of 
one marriage, by one husband, and from one con- 
ception or pregnancy (bed, xoity, see chap. xiii. 
12; not emphasized as unity, but really so under- 
stood), the election already made the greatest differ- 
ence before birth. This leads to the third charac- 
teristic : 

Ver. 11. [Without their having as yet been 
born, or done any thing good or evil, nijzw 
yao yevonDéivtoy wydée MQaLAYTHWY TE 
ayaSov % patioy. See Teatual Notes * and 
\—R.] Before the children had done any thing 
either good or bad.* This example denies once 
more, as though superfluously, the exclusive privi- 
lege of birthright. In view of all this, we think 
that the real explanation of the ot wovoy dé is con- 
tained in the second characteristic—not merely that 
Sarah, the unfruitful one, 1s a proof, but also Re- 
beeca, in her pregnancy with twins. It is Sarah, in 
so far as the promise determines a year beforehand 
that the unfruitful Sarah, instead of the mother of 
Ishmael, should be the mother of the promised one; 
and Rebecca, in so far as the promise made even 
the greatest difference between the twin-fruit of her 
womb, 

The expression, tot’ zat@o¢ qu, indicates that 
also the paternity of Isaac did not guarantee any 
choice concerning the Jews. The unyzwt ex- 
presses the fact that God’s revelation concerning the 
preference of the younger before the birth of the 
twins (aitov must be supplied) was intentional, in 
order 

That the purpose of God according to 
election might stand [iva 7 zat ézhoyny 
oOFETVG TOU Geov wévy.| Meyer holds, 
that the tv therefore determines, at all events, 
a purpose. But he incorrectly denies that the éz- 
A4oyy here precedes the ze09<eovg. [Meyer op- 
poses this precedence, on the ground that the elec- 
tion is essentially pre-temporal (Eph. iii. 11; 2 Tim, 
i, 9), objecting also to the view of Grotius, and 
others, that the phrase means: a decree considered 
with respect to an election. He holds that, as an 


* (It must be noticed that this expression contains an 
incidental argument against the Platonic and Origenistic 
doctrine of the preéxistence of souls, and their exile ito 
this world in consequence of a previous fall. This theory, 
fevived again and again, is as unsatisfactory as it is un- 
scriptural, but must be consiCered one of the many at- 
term ,:s to solve the enigma which this chapter confronts, 
Clearly, then, Paul rejects this solution,—R,] — eee 

t (Moyer : ‘¢ Not ovww, because the negative relation is 
to be expressed subjectively—t. ¢, as presented and con- 
sidered by God in the giving of His sentence.” See Winer, 
pe 441. —RB.] 
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essential inherent of the purpose, xat’ éxloyyjy ex 
presses the modality of moo9eouw. Perhaps it if 
not safe to affirm positively more than this respect 
ing what belongs to the order in the mind of God 
Meyer also repels the strong view of Bengel: pro. 
positum Det electivum ; but after all has been ad. 
mitted, that must be respecting the primary refer 
ence to theocratic privilege (Meyer limits thus), the 
Apostle’s language fairly implies a choice of indi. 
viduals, and a free choice, whether we can reconcile 
this with our systems, or our consciousness of our 
own freedom or not. The emphasis throughout, it 
may well be admitted, rests on the unmerited choice 
of Jacob, rather than on the rejection of Hsau— 
R.] The édoy7 is founded in the «tdoxzia, and 
the 2g0%«o1g Joins with the latter. Meyer’s op- 
position to the explanation of the expression (of 
Rosenmiiller, and others) propositum Dei liberum, 
is correct only so far as the election of love and 
arbitrary freedom are different ; but the election of 
love is certainly free in relation to human claims, 
The following clause expresses a principal maxim of 
the zo0%eauc. 

Not of works, but of him that calleth 
[otx &@€ %oywor aA 2x tot xadotiveoc]. 
The explanation of most commentators, that the 
zo0%¢eovg is announced by this negation, is con- 
trary to Meyer’s assertion, that this addition relates 
only to wévy: and indeed he has this, his strong 
assurance, not from works, &e., but of him that 
calleth—Works cannot be the foundation of the 
call to salvation, but just the reverse ; it is only this 
call that can be the foundation of works. ['This 
phrase seems to be “a general characteristic of the 
whole transaction” (Alford). Such a view is fa- 
vored by the peculiarly broken construction of the 
whole verse. In any case, it establishes the position 
of Augustine: “God does not choose us because 
we believe, but that we may believe.” ‘* Hence, 
too, we are justified not on account of faith (prop- 
ter fidem), but through faith (per jidem), which 
God himself works in us through the Holy Ghost 
(Schaff), Any other view would contradict the 
obvious meaning of this verse. Comp. Hodge and 
Philippi on each side of the predestinarian question 
as involved here.—R. | 

Ver. 12. The elder (that is, the first-born) 
shall serve the younger [6 wetCoyv doviet- 
oer tH &haooore| (Gen, xxv. 23, according to 
the Septuagint)—Here, again, Meyer finds a differ- 
ence between the original sense of the passage and 
the Apostle’s explanation. According to the con- 
nection of the original, the expression extends to 
the nations concerned (Jews and Edomites), and was 
fulfilled in David’s conquest of the Edomites (2 Sam. 
viii, 14, &c.);* but Paul means, on the contrary, 
Esau and Jacob themselves. The adjustment of the 
difference by regarding the two brothers as repre. 
sentatives of two nations, is insufficient; rather, 
the indoles of Jacob was really continued in the 
Jewish people, and the imdoles of Esau in the Edo- 
mites, [The reference of the original Hebrew, as 
shown by the context, is to the nations springing 
from the twin children (“‘two nations are in iby 
womb;” Gen. xxv. 23). Lange and Meyer agree 
that there is also a personal reference, though differ 
ing in their mode of sta:ing the relation of the twu. 











* (Subsequent conquests of the Edomites are mem 
tioned; 2 Kings viii. 21; xiv. 7, 22; 2 Chron. xxv 11j 
xxvi. 2. They were finally conquered by John Hyrcanus 
and incorporated into the Jewish nation.—R.] 
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Neither should be excluded, though the whole pass- 
age seems to indicate that the personal reference 
was the more prominent one in Paul’s mind, On 
the national reference, Schaff remarks: ‘‘ At all 
events, in the passages quoted here and ver. 13, 
Jacob and Esau appear as the heads of two nations. 
If the promised lordship of Jacob be not limited to 
the transfer of the birthright and the theocratic 
biessing to Jacob, but taken in its full, physical, and 
spiritual sense, the fulfilment did not take place 
until long after their death, in their descendants, 
when David conquered the Edomites (2 Sam. viii. 
14). Since then the Ishmaelites and the Edomites, 
together with the other heathen, were at all events 
called to the gospel, though later than the Jews 
(comp. Gen. xxvii. 40, where Isaac predicts the fu- 
ture cessation of the bondage of Esau; and Amos 
ix. 12; Acts xv. 16, 17; Rom. xi. 11 ff.); it fol- 
lows that Paul speaks here, not as many Calvinisti 
expositors misunderstand him, of an eternal repro- 
bation, but of such a preference of one nation as 
shall prepare for the final salvation of all nations 
(we do not say, all individuals). The individual 
reference is also undeniable, though it by no means 
follows that it here implies edernal results. The 
point here is not what or how much God did in His 
election, but that He hada med9eorg nat éx- 
doyyyv.—R.] 

Ver. 18. As it is written, Jacob I loved, 
but Esau I hated [Tov “Jaxop nyannoa, 
tov dé “Hsat éutonoa]. Mal. i. 2 fh: 
“T have loved you, saith the Lord. Yet ye say, 
Wherein hast thou loved us? Was not Esau Jacob’s 
brother? saith the Lord: yet I loved Jacob, and I 
hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness.” Here the 
statement that Jehovah hate; Esau is proved by the 
fact that He gave a desolate land to the Edomites 
for an inheritance, and that He called it a wicked 
land, on which His indignation rested. Thus the 
people are placed first here, but with them also their 
ancestor, as in Gen. xxv. 23 the ancestor is placed 
first, but with him his people also. 

The following is therefore assumed throughout ; 
1. The continuity of the indo/es in the ancestor and 
in the real substance of his posterity; 2. The uni- 
versal connection between the indoles and its reli- 
gious and moral conduct; 8. The universal connec- 
tion between the religious and moral conduct and 
the historical decrees. The sum of these character- 
istics is now referred to the Divine purpose, and is 
applied to Esau in the sentence, “I hated him,” 
Yet this sentence has, at most, only a relative mean- 
ing: God has hated Hsau in the relation of Esau to 
Jacob, and in antithesis to the fact that He loyed 
Jacob. God’s whole arrangement, therefore, pro- 
ceeds from the primary zod%eovg that He loved 
Jacob. In that fact lies the causality of Jacob’s 
glorious history, the determination of his theocratic 
inheritance, But the whole sentence depends upon 
Yamr.ous conditions on both sides; 

1. An economical condition. The question is not 
at all concerning decrees of eternal salvation and 
damnation, but concerning the economical relations 
of the ordination and call to the possession of sal- 
vation and to the economy of salvation in time. On 
the prospects of salvation for Edom, comp. Isa, xi. 
14 (Dan. xi. 41); Amos ix. 12; Mark iii. 8, On the 
other hand, Edom has become, on its dark side, a 
type of anti-christianity. See the article Edomiter, 
in the Bibl. Worterbu:h fir das christliche Volk. 





Likewise the passage in Heb. xii. 17 relates to Esau’s 
incapacity to inherit the theocratic blessing even 
with tears and penitence. 

2. An individual condition. There could be also 
in Edom individuals having the character of Israel, 
and in Israel there could be individual Edomites, 
The LXX. has regarded Job as an Hdomite prince, 
Allowitg this to be uncertain, the Edomite nature 
of the Israeljtish Judas is beyond a doubt. 

3. A religious-ethical condition, Salvation wag 
as little secured unconditionally to the individual 
Jew by Israel’s election, as the individual Edomite 
was personally subjected to condemnation by that 
theocratic rejection of Edom (see Bengel). Meyer: 
“We must not attach such a merely privative mean- 
ing to the éutoyou * as not to love, or to love less 
(Grotius, Estius (Hodes Stuart], and others), which 
is also not confirmed by Matt. vi, 24; Luke xiv, 26; 
xvi. 18; John xii. 25; but it expresscs just the op- 
posite of the positive 7ya2.—positive abhorrence,” 
This would be still more than hatred! Meyer also 
speaks of a becoming fond of and abhorrence even 
before the birth of the brothers, Yet here the mean- 
ing might be: I have loved the letter, but the spirit 
of the letter I have loved less!+ This, indeed, 
might be said of many of the results of modern 
criticism and exegesis. Philippi lessens at least the 
antithesis in relation to Jacob and Esau themselves, 
but yet without thereby becoming rid of the tradi- 
tional prejudices respecting the sense of this pas- 
sage. “Jacob’s reception of the theocratic birth. 
right, and Hsau’s exclusion trom it, constitute, in 
Paul’s mind, only the type for the law of the receps 
tion of eternal salvation and of abandonment to 
eternal perdition.” But the law of this reception 
and abandonment is not given here, but in Mark 
xvi. 16. The following interpretation is better, if 
we understand thereby not absolute, but relative an- 
titheses. Calvin well explains eyamey and moeip 
by asswmere and repellere. The use of woe is 
similar (Gen, xxix. 30, 81; Deut. xxi. 15 ff.; Prov. 
xiii, 24; Matt. vi. 24; Luke xvi. 18; Matt. x. 37; 
comp. with Luke xiv. 26; John xii. 25). ‘To hate 
father and mother, and his own soul, does not mean 
to love them less than the Lord, but to reject them 
altogether in a case of collision, or to so act toward 
them as if one positively hated them (?); in which 
case there might still exist a great deal of love for 
them, though certainly less than for the Lord,”—If, 
indeed, absolute love and a conditional love = loving 
less, are at variance with each other, then the disre- 
gard, which is similar to hatred, though not partak- 
ing of the nature of hatred, follows of itself; it is 


* (It cannot be denied that hate, in the Scripture, does 
not always describe positive abhorrence, but occasionally a 
less degree, or, more accurately, the absence of love; e. Dos 
Gen. xxix. 31 (where the original text says: ‘““Leah wag 
hated” by Jacob—t. e., less loved than Rachel ; comp. ver. 
30) ; Matt. vi. 24, and especially Luke xiv. 24; compared 
with Matt. x. 37, where one evangelist says hateth nol, and 
the other, loveth more. The word undoubtedly, even in 
these passages, taken exactly, describes not merely an 
ae of love, but a formal putting into the background. 

t [This is an allusion to the strictly literal and gram- 
matical method of exegesis adopted by Meyer. But if we 
depart from the letter, who is to be the discerner of the 
spirit? There are but two answers: that of Rome (eccle- 
siastical authority), and that of Rationalism (individual hue 
man consciousness). The strict interpretation of Meyer ig 
adopted by Fritzsche, De Wette, and others. Unquestion- 
ably the dealings of God with Esau indicate something 
positive, though, were it but the deprivation of love, the 
poeulte x evil-doing would still account for the historiea) 

cts.—R, 
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the negation of the defect or of the sin to which 
the hated individual cleaves, but it is not the indi- 
vidual to which the defect or the sin cleaves. See 
also Tholuek, p. 498, against Fritzshe, Meyer, De 
Wotte, and Philippi. 

It must be observed; further, that, in ver. 18, the 
description of fore-ordination or predestination ac- 
cording to election, is introduced by 7 zat éxdoynv 
7e09ecu. The idea of election refutes the follow- 
ing claims to a right in God’s kingdom: 

1. The claim by virtue of natural descent from 
Abraham, the father of the faithful, especially by 
virtue of birthright; 2. The claim by virtye of de- 
scent from the legitimate marriage concluded under 
the promise; 8. The claim by virtue of the merit 
of works. 

Election takes place freely : 

1. Without regard to the advantage of birthright ; 
2. to descent from a family that is blessed; 3. to 
community even in a twin-birth; 4. and to the fore- 
seeing of works. And all this is on the simple 
ground that election, a. voluntarily determines the 
indoles beforehand, thereby avoiding all appearance 
of natural necessity, the requirement of birthright, 
&e.; 6. and, accordng to the indoles or economical 
endowment, it also makes a zed@<ou in regard to 
the economical call. [The sum of the whole matter, 
detaching from it all reference to the extent of the 
preference or the result of the choice of God in this 
instance, is, that God does exercise a prerogative of 
choice or election, independently of all these human 
considerations. That this is the point to which Paul 
would bring his readers, is evident from what im- 
mediately follows. A further proof that a general 
truth is also to be drawn from it, is afforded by the 
constant use made of special points in Old Testa- 
ment history and of Old Testament passages to es- 
tablish general propositions (see the case of Pharaoh, 
below, ver. 17, which, as far as the individual in 
question is concerned, has no connection with the 
discussion, and New Testament passim). This me- 
thod of citation is based on the stability of the 
Divine character; to deny its propriety, is to pre- 
sume an arbitrariness on the part of God, in far 
greater opposition to His character than is implied 
even in most fearfully fatalistie view of this chap- 
ter.—R. ] 


Srconp Proor: Zhe antithesis in fore-ordination 
(predestination). God is not unrighteous in showing 
mercy and in hardening, and in His manner of 
uniting judgment and compassion (vers, 14-18).* 
Meyer: The second part of the theodicy. 

Ver. 14. What shall we say then? Is there 
unrighteousness with God? [Ti oty éooi- 
wev; wy aduxia maga tH GeEH; Comp. 
shap. iii. 5.] The Jew cannot refute the facts that 
-shmael was rejected in spite of his birthright, and 
that Esau was rejected in spite of his legitimacy and 
birthright. Just here was a special point of pride 
with the Jew. But the consistency of this fact had 
now appeared—the absolute freedom of Divine 
choice. Israel’s call was itself the strongest witness 
against the claims of the Israelites, because by it the 


* (Dr. Hodge considers this paragraph the statement 
and anurwer of the first objection arising against the doc- 
trine thax God is sovereign in the distribution of His favors, 
and that the ground of Mis selecting one and rejecting 
another is not their works, but His own good pleasure. A 
second objection, he thinks, is stated in ver. 19. So Meyer, 
Behaff, and most.—R. ° 


most weighty prejudices concerning their privileges 
were overcome. But, finally, God’s promise to Re. 
becca stood firm, and by this was decided, that the 
works of the Israelites could no more impose con. 
ditions on God’s free exercise of His authority, than 
could be done formerly by the works of Jacob, wher 
God assigned to him beforehand the domination over 
his brother—that is, the theocratic honor. Tt wag 
especially this declaration against the claims estab- 
lished on works which was calculated to excite the 
Judaizing spirit, and lead it to the conclusion that, 
by so doing, God would be unrighteous. This is the 
interpretation of Augustine, Herveus, the majority 
of Lutheran writers, and Bullinger and Tholuck. 
But even this conclusion he rejects with abhorrence 
(comp. chap. iii. 5). He adduces his proof imme- 
diately afterwards. 

Meyer remarks: “This reason is demonstrative, 
in so far as by it the absolute divine worthiness of 
what God predicates of himself must be assumed.’ 
Yet this would be only an absolute proof of author- 
ity. Also, according to Calvin, the proof lies in 
the refuting effect of the biblical declaration: satis 
habet, scripture testimoniis impuros latratus com- 
pcscere.* [In this choice and preference of the one 
before the other there is no unrighteousness. For 
he only is unrighteous who is under obligations which 
he does not fulfil; but God is under no obligations 
to His creature, hence can do with him what He 
will (vers. 14-29). God’s will is the absolute and 
eternal norm of righteousness, and all that He does 
is necessarily right (Deut. xxxii. 4). There is no 
norm of righteousness above Him to which He is 
subject ; else were God not God.—P. §.] For other 
explanations, see Tholuck, pp. 507, 508. 

Tholuck: ‘ Origen’s regarding this as the ob- 
jection of an opponent, and ver. 15 as the Apostle’s 
answer, and vers, 16-18 as another objection of the 
opponent, is a result of doctrinal perplexity.” Theo- 
dore of Mopsvestia, Storr [Jerome], and Flatt, re- 
garded vers. 15-18, and Heumann, vers. 15-21, as 
the objection of an opponent. [Vers. 15 and 17 
are quotations from the Scripture, and hence cannot 
be objections ; while vers. 16 and 18 are not the 
incorrect deductions of an opponent from these pas- 
sages, as Chrysostom and Pelagius suppose, but the 
correct conclusions of the Apostle himself—P. 8.] 

Ver, 15. For he saith to Moses, I will have 
mercy on whom I have mercy, and I will 
have compassion on whom I have compassion 
PELenow Ov ay BAEG, HAL ObeTELOHOO 
ov &y oixteiow.t See Textual Note *, for the 
Hebrew]. An answer to the self-proposed objection 
in ver. 14, taken from Exod. xxxiii. 19, according 
to the LXX. The form of the original text is evi. 
dently this: I have (already) had mercy on whom I 
will have merey, and I have had compassion on 
whom I will have compassion. The sense is there- 
fore not: To whom I am gracious, to him I am 
gracious ; that is, I act in the matter according ‘o 


* (Hodge: “It will be remarked that these arguments 
of the Apostle are founded on two assumptions. The first 
is, that the Scriptures are the Word of God; and the secs 
ond, that what God actually does cannot be uvrighteous.* 

+ [On the distinction between éAc® and oixreipw, Meyer 
remarks: ‘* The distinction between these two words is not 
to be thus defined, with Tittmann, Synon., p. 69 f., that ea, 
describes the active mercy, and oixr. the sympathetic com= 
passion; but rather, that the same notion of misereri is 
expressed more strongly by oixr. The latter is originally 
the bewailing sympathy, contrasted with paxapiger (Xen. 
Anab., 3, 1, 19).”—R.] 
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my own authority or freedom, unrestrainedness (the | hunt).* For Paul, by his “oa ovv, draws his con- 


view of most commentators, also of Tholuck, p. 511. 
Yet the latter thus modifies his view, against Olshau- 
sen: The question is not concerning God’s right, 
but God’s grace; p. 114), but: I remain just, as 
Jehzvah, and continue the work of my grace where 
I have once revealed it, &e.—That is, Jehovah is 
the God of revelation in His consistency, and so are 
also His grace and His compassion consistent. His 
freedom binds or unbinds itself. His freedom is 
rather to be regarded as decision also, According 
to the connection, indeed, the 131 could be re- 
garded as a future form; but this is hardly admis- 
sible in connection with the simple future form jM%& , 
and with the name Jehovah; therefore the Hebrew 
translations—for example, that of Philippson—are 
to no purpose: ‘‘ And as I have mercy on whom I 
have mercy,” &c. 


In sense, the inverted form of the LXX., from 
which Paul quotes, is therefore correct: zat éde- 
HOW OV &Y ede, 2.1.4. [Alford objects, with- 
out suffiicent reason, to laying the stresson ov cy, 
whomsoever ; but Paul, following the LXX., makes 
it the scriptural expression of general proposition. 
It is in the form of a Divine axiom (Meyer).—R. ] 
The meaning of the name Jehovah is: Divine con- 
sistency. But Jehovah’s speaking to Moses has a 
special significance. The Jews regarded Moses as 
tthe founder of righteousness by works. Paul, on 
the contrary, brings out the fact that God said to 
this very Moses, that the consistency of the work 
of grace is grounded on the beginning of the work 
of grace in free grace. [This view is ingenious, and 
gives at least some warrant for a reference to works, 
which toe often is ‘all supplied by the commenta- 
tor” (Hodge), But it can scarcely be accepted, as 
it seems to be rather an effort to avoid than to dis- 
cover the meaning of the passage.—As regards the 
thought of Divine consistency, which seems to rest 
on the present tense in the relative clauses, it is 
scarcely proper to limit the meaning thus. Certainly 
Meyer dves not often let a grammatical point escape 
him; yet he paraphrases: “‘I will have mercy 
upon him whe (in whatever given case) is the object 
of my mercy,’ so that I am thereby dependent on 
nothing without myself. That is the sovereignty of 
the Divine will of merey. Notice that the future is 
the mercy, proving itself in fact and act, which God 
accords in all those cases where He stands to the 
persons affected in the settled disposition (present 
éleo) of mercy.”—R. | 

Ver. 16. So then it is not of him who will- 
eth, &. [toa ov tot Gélovtos, x24. On 
the construction, see Winer, p. 556.—Meyer: ‘From 
the saying of God, Paul deduces the inference lying 
therein respecting the causality of the Divine sav- 
ing deliverance.”—R.] That the entrance of human 
good conduct in faith is presupposed, follows not 
only from the analogy of Scripture, but also from 
the antithesis (ver. 17); though the Apostle here 
precludes the delusion that man, by his willing and 
running, can acquire that foundation of salvation 
@xich proceeds only from the freedom of the com- 
oe God. Meyer: “Incorrect, according to 

ocke, and most commentators; Reiche: 9édovt. is 
probably chosen with regard to Abraham’s wish to 
constitute Ishmael, and Isaac’s wish to constitute 
Esau, the heir; but zeéy. is chosen with regard to 
Esau’s fruitless running home from hunting (The- 
ophylact thought that it refers to his running to the 








clusion only from God’s declaration promulgated to 
Moses.” But, by this declaration to Moses, Paul 
proves that God was not unjust to Hsau; that is, 
that God, acting in harmony with the application of 
that declaration to Judaism, does not now do any in 
justice t8 one who relies on righteousness by works, 
The willing and rifnning are not rejected in them 
selves, But are elsewhere required according to the 
Divine dall (1 Cor. ix. 24, Meyer even derives the 
funning in this passage from the races, which ill 
suits the connection); it is only not recognized as the 
causality of the line of development. This causality 
is God’s grace (the é42@vtog must here be defined 
conformably to the preceding distinction between 
éhesiv and oiztelgey). 

[Paul obviously draws an inference from ver. 
15, with aga otv. The question is, How gen- 
eral is that inference? The verse is certainly gen- 
eral in form; any limitation must be found in the 
preceding context, or in the scope of the Apostle’s 
argument. To limit it to Esau, as an illustration 
of God’s method, is, in fact, to extend it, since 
Esau was not of the chosen people; and what 
God said to Moses, the head of the chosen peo- 
ple, could not be applicable to him, unless it was 
of general validity. To limit it to the Jewish peo- 
ple, because they are under discussion in this part 
of the Epistle, is forbidden by the fact that the in- 
stances or illustrations are outside that people (Esau, 
Pharaoh). The only safe view is, that the word to 
Moses is a Divine axiom, and this, an inference of 
universal application and validity. It will not inter- 
fere with human means in salvation ; for, if true, it 
applies to willing and running in general, and yet it 
stops no volition and its accompanying muscular ex 
ertion. That side of the matter is not under con 
sideration. Alford: ‘“‘ At present the Apostle is em 
ployed wholly in asserting the divine Sovereignty, 
the glorious vision of which it ill becomes us to 
distract by continual downward looks on this earth. 
It is most true that the immediate subject is the 
national rejection of the Jews; but we must con- 
sent to hold our reason in abeyance, if we do not 
recognize the inference, that the sovereign power 
and free election, here proved to belong to God, 
extend to every exercise of His merey—whether 
temporal or spiritual, whether in Providence or in 
grace, whether national or individual. It is in parts 
of Scripture like this that we must be especially care- 
ful not to fall short of what is written—not to aliow 
of any compromise of the plain and awful words of 
God’s Spirit, for the sake of a caution which He 
himself does not teach us.”—R.] 

The antithesis of the consistency of free Divine 
grace, as experienced by Moses, is the consistency 
of Divine judgment as revealed in the case of Pha- 
raoh. 

Ver. 17, For the Scripture saith unto Pha- 
raoh. The yao announces the proof which arises 
from the uniformity of the same Divine dealing in 
its rejection. The Scripture saith, is a metonymy 
for God saith according to the testimony of Scrip 
ture. But the metonymy brings out prominently 
the fact that this declaration of God is not merely 
temporary and isolated, but has the force of a per 
manent scriptural declaration, which is applicable te 


* [This is the interpretation of Watson, and many 
Arminian commentators. But it is not necessary to oppose 
a zew so far-fetched, and forming such an anti-climax! 
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all analogous cases, 
4s in Exod. ix. 16. 

| Bven for this very purpose have I raised 
thee up, «fs awito tovto ey yevon Ge. 
For the original Hebrew, and LXX., here altered, 
see Textual Note *.—R.] If we look at the con- 
nection, Paul’s translation, @&yyevoa oe, corre- 
sponds in sense to the original text, FWHTASH, 
jest as well as the dvetyoy ys [LXX.] does, only it 
igs more specific; from which consideration Meyer 
again educes a difference between the original sense 
of the Hebrew text and Paul’s meaning. After the 
judgment of murrain and boils and blains‘(the fifth 
and sixth plagues) on Egypt, we read, as before: 
“The Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh,” after 
it had already been said (Exod, viii. 15, 82): “ Pha- 
raoh hardened his heart ;” and Moses must solemnly 
deciare God’s message to Pharaoh, which, accord- 
ing to the translation of Zunz, is as follows: ‘“ For 
I would already have stretched out my hand, and 
would have smitten thee and thy people with pesti- 
lence, so that thou wouldst be cut off from the earth. 
Yet I have allowed thee to exist on purpose to show 
thee my strength, and that my name may be extolled 
throughout all the earth.” Evidently the transla- 
tion allow to exist (also in Stier), is as much an ener- 
vation of the causal 777237 as that of the LXX. is, 
and probably the cause in this ease is also the same 
hesitation in accepting the full strength of the 
thought. 

The expression is chiefly used of positive set- 
ting up (for example, of statues), and then also of 
arousing, awaking ; and even the weaker meaning 
of allowiny to exist has still the sense of a positive 
support. According to Meyer, Paul makes the Serip- 
ture say: ‘‘‘I have awakened thee;’ that is, allowed 
thee to appear, to stand forth; thy whole historical 
appearance has therefore been effected by me,” &e. 
This interpretation introduces a harsh fatalistiv sense 
into the text; and though Meyer presents a series of 
expositors as saying the same thing, this proves in- 
correct in the case of the very first one, Theophylact, 
who says: eg to wéoov jyayoy. Bengel: 1797: 
omnibus locis omnino prasupponit subjectum jam 
ante productum, Philippi’s explanation is: “I have 
awakened thee to being, let thee exist.” Calvin’s 
interpretation is strongest: Deus Pharaonem a se 
profectum dicit, eigue hane impositam esse personam. 

The explanation: vivwm te servavi (Grotius, Wolf, 
and others), at all events weakens the force; but it 
is not incorrect, since it follows from the connec- 
tion: “I might have already destroyed thee, but, 
on the contrary, I have once more fully raised thee 
up.” The interpretation, ‘I have raised thee up to 
opposition” (Augustine, De Wette [ Haldane, Hodge: 
have placed and continued thee as my adversary. 
Alford: pro dire fecit, excitavit, Stuart: have roused 
thee.—R.], and others), has one feature of the con- 
text in its favor, namely, the circumstance that the 
word, according to the following oxdyoi've, appears 
to be used synonymously with this oxdyoive. For, 
according to the sense, this idea is also comprised in 
the Apostle’s translation, @fyyevod o=#; although 
this sense does not follow directly. He also pre- 
gents no antithesis to the declaration: J could have 
eut thee off; the sense is rather: I have, so to 
speak, once more erected and raised thee up in thy 
hardened conduct from the judgment of death to 
which thou wast already subject, that I might show 


The scriptural statement itself 





the Apostle there also corresponds the sic aiaé 
tTouTO, even to this end; instead of the weaker 
évexey tovtou of the LXX, 

[It is perhaps to be expected, that in the some. 
what wide scope afforded to interpreters by the text 
of the Hebrew, LXX., and our passage, theological 
bias will largely determine the view of each. Bui 
Paul has chosen the stronger term, and uses it tc 
establish a strong position (ver, 18, introduced by 
the inferential dec ots). Hence, while we must ut 
terly reject, both on lexical and theological grounds, 
the extreme supralapsarian view: God created thee 
—i. @, a8 a hardened sinner; the view of Lange, 
and many modern interpreters, is too weak—is out 
of keeping both with the original transaction and 
the use here made of it. The view of Meyer (and 
also substantially of Theophylact, Beza, Calvin, Ben- 
gel, Reiche, Olshausen, Tholuck, Philippi, De Wette, 
Hofmann, Schaff, and many others) is perhaps most 
tenable, and is certainly accordant with the original 
passage. The objection that it is fatalistic, is an ob- 
jection of too wide scope. Olshausen;: “It by no 
means follows from this high view of the subject, 
that St. Paul intends to say that God has made Pha- 
raoh evil by any positive operation; but he only 
means that God permitted that evil person, who of 
his own free will resisted all those rich workings of 
grace which were communicated in rich measure even 
to him, to come into manifestation at that time, and 
under these circumstances, in such a form that the 
very evil which was in him should serve for the fur- 
therance of the kingdom of The Good and the glory 
of God.” So Schaff: ‘ All events of history, even 
all wicked deeds, stand under the guidance of God, 


without whose will not a hair falls from our heads, 


much less is a world-historical fact accomplished. 
God does not cause the evil, but He bends and 
guides it to His glory.’—A too definite, and too 
weak view, though a modification of the correct one, 
is that of Flatt, Benecke, Glockler, and Wordsworth : 
placed thee as king.—R.]| 

That I might show in thee my power, and 
that my name might be declared throughout 
all the earth. This is a strengthening generaliza- 
tion of the purpose, namely, that God will make 
Pharaoh, precisely in his opposition, a monument of 
His power (His majestic power), by allowing him to 
perish. Pharaoh, the hardened one, will only ex 
perience His crushing power and become a monu- 
ment of it; but in the world, the glory of His name 
revealing itself in Pharaoh’s case will be declared to 
Israel (see the Song of Moses, Exod. xv.). 

Ver. 18. Therefore on whom he will he 
hath mercy, and whom he will he hardeneth 
[dow ov by Gédev @lesi, Ov DE Hider 
axhnotyver]. This passage, if taken out of its 
connection, seems to declare an absolute predestina 
tion in the supralapsarian sense. Meyer, with oth- 
ers, protests against any mitigation of the sense: 
‘‘ Paul’s simple and clear meaning is, that it depends 
upon God's free authority either to bless by His 
saving mercy, or to remove to that spiritual state ir 
which one cannot be a subject of His saving grace. 
but only of His dey7.” Of the two modes of view 
each of which, according to him, forbids the othe 
—that Pharaoh in part produces his own hardness 
himself (Exod. viii. 15, 32; ix. 34), and that it m 
part seems to be wrought by God (Exod, iv. 21; vii. 
3, &c.}—he makes the Apostle expressly follow the 
latter. [Meyer is perhaps unnecessarily harsh in his 


my power, &c.—To the more forcible construction of | view, but he intimates that it suits the purpose of 
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the Apostle better to choose this aspect of the hard- 
ening, as this Pharaoh, hardened by God, is to him 
a type of the Jew resisting the gospel.—R. | 

The usual mitigations of the passage are, at all 
events, insufficient, particularly the explanation: 
though God permits hardening (Origen, Grotius, and 
others), and also the interpretation of oxdnou- 
very as duriter tractare (Carpzov, Semler, Beck, 
and others). Tholuck, without finally and positively 
adopting the Jatter of these, adduces many special 
grounds in its favor. [Against this untenable view 
of szdyotyver, see Alford in loco, “The word 
here refers to a hardening, such a fortification in 
sin, that the sinner is unsusceptible of all workings 
of grace and better influences, the removal into a 
state where conversion is either absolutely impossi- 
ble, or rendered difficult in the highest degree. This 
is an act of God, in so far as He has ordained the 
laws of the development of evil, ‘ that, propagating 
still, it brings forth evil,’ (Schiller), It is here 
viewed as a punishment for a previous self-harden- 
ing of the sinner” (Schaff). So Hodge, who regards 
it as ‘the judicial abandonment of men ‘to a rep- 
robate mind,’ a punitive withdrawing of the influ- 
ences of His holy Spirit, and the giving them up to 
the uncounteracted operation of the hardening or 
perverting influences by which they are surrounded.” 
So Wordsworth, but less strongly. If objection be 
made to such a judicial process as a work of God, 
then the same difficulty “lies in the daily course of 
His providence, in which we see this hardening pro- 
cess going on in the case of the prosperous ungodly 
man’ (Alford), The facts remain, the solution is 
lacking, except so far as God plainly speaks in such 
passages as this. Meyer objects to the introduction 
of previous self-hardening here. See the clear and 
thoughtful note of Olshausen in loco.—R. ] 

Evidently, the context in Exod. ix. indicates a 

postponement of the well-merited judgment, in 
which postponement God’s long-suffering is concur- 
rent (comp. chap. xxiii.). The definite sense of the 
passage must be ascertained from the connection. 
We must here take into consideration the follow- 
ing: 
1, Previously the question was, God’s purposes 
preceding the birth of the children; here, on the 
contrary, it is the free will with which God dealt 
with fixed characters—Moses, on the one hand, 
Pharaoh, on the other. If this free will be referred 
to a purpose of God, it is nevertheless not the pur- 
pose of election, which first settles personality, but 
the purpose of ordination, which, in the establish- 
ment of its destiny, presupposes its conduct. Con- 
squently, because this purpose is conditional, God is 
still left free to have merey on the real Moses, just 
as He is free to harden the still existing Pharaoh. 

2, As the ¢4<6 must here be taken emphati- 
cally, and expresses the free consistency of Jehovah 
in His merey to Moses until He can reveal His glory 
to him (see Exod. xxxiii. 19 ff.), so has also ozdy- 
gtvev the meaning of a continuation of the judg- 
ment of hardening to the extreme, in antithesis to 
the self-ripened judgment of retribution. The more 
strongly we here press the ov 9éd<., the more 
will every notion of an abstract authority be ex- 
cluded, and the stronger becomes the emphasis on 
the pure divinity of the Oéley. [In other words, 
the more will the will of God, in its absolute free- 
dora, appear, not as blind arbitrariness, which is the 
very reverse of freedom, but as a will of infinite 
love ind wisdom. It proves itself such in the spe- 


cial cases from which the general propositioa of this 
verse is drawn.—If 9édew (as is claimed by Pros 
fessor Hitchcock, Lange’s Comm., Eph, i. 9) always 
implies spontaneity, then the ‘‘ will” here, in each 
case, finds its justification in the character of God, 
which immediately prompts it. This may be wha’ 
Dr. Lange means by the “pure divinity of the 
Délevy."—R. 

3. The whole of the immediate result of this 
fearfully significant expression is, that God, in His 
freedom, has mercy on Moses to the utmost, and 
has, to the utmost, led Pharaoh to judgment; that 
Moses can thereby make no just claim on the ground 
of the righteousness of works, and that Pharaoh 
can protest against nothing that he might regard ag. 
injustice done to him. In this way the justifiable 
use of the passage quoted by Paul is determined. 
[The freedom of God seems to be the main thought, 
The reference to the righteousness of works seems 
needless. Meyer concludes his exegesis of the pas 
sage thus: ‘‘ Undoubtedly the will of God is just 
and holy, but it is not conceived and presented here 
from this point of view, but in its independence of 
all human Géley and toéye, consequently in its 
simple self-origination (Aseitdt); which meaning ig 
to be preserved in the clear sharpness of ov @é/ev 
édeet.” The words certainly favor this view; we 
need but guard against inferences, which are drawn, 
not by the Apostle, but by imperfect human logic. 

Turd Proor: Ged’s freedom in the actual call 
to salvation (vers. 19-29). 

A. The proof from the real relation (vers. 
19-24). 

Thskuck regards this section as the collective 
carrying out of the thought, that the excluded one 
can bring no complaint against God, because he is 
left free in his conduct, &e. ; but Meyer, on the con- 
trary, regards vers. 19-21 as the third part of the 
theodicy: “Man is not entitled to reply against 
God by saying, ‘Why doth He yet find fault?’ For 
his relation to God is as that of the thing formed 
to him that formed it, or of the vessel tu the potter, 
who has power over the clay, of the same lump to 
make one vessel uuto honor and another unto dis- 
honor.” * Then he regards vers. 22-29 as the fourth 
part of the theodicy: ‘‘God has endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath fitted to destruc- 
tion, in order to make known His glory on the ves 
sels of merey, even us Christians, whom He hatk 
called, not of the Jews only, but also of the Gen 
tiles.” We make the following distinction: In the 
first case, in vers. 6-18, the question was the free- 
dom of God’s election in antithesis to the human, 
and especially to the theocratic, right of inheritance, 
Then, in vers. 14-19, the question was, the freedom 
of God’s ordination in antithesis to the claims of 
human righteousness by works (since even Moses 
himself, the lawgiver, did not merit mercy by the 
works of the law, and Pharaoh was visited by the 
judgment of hardening, instead of by the judgment 
of destruction which he had merited). The Apostle 
now passes over to God’s freedom in His call. 

[Whatever be the division adopted, or distin 


* [Olshausen: “ The Apostle now introduces anew the 
unwise inquirer of ver. 14, in order to find an apology for 
himself in this operation of God, even in the forms of evil. 
St. Paul abashes this arrogance with an appeal to the abso- 
lute character of God, with respect to whose ways the creae 
ture must render an unconditioned submission, even wher¢ 
he is not able to comprehend them.’’=-R.] 
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tione made, there can be no doubt, that the objec- 
tion the Apostle here raises and answers is one which 
arises at ovce against the freedom of God’s will, viz., 
that it destroys our responsibility. As this was more 
likely to arise as an inference (oi, ver. 19, which 
seems to have troubled the transcribers, however) 
from what precedes, there is the greater ground for 
holding that the preceding verses refer to God’s 
sovereignty, considered in the light of an objection 
(ver 14), and that this paragraph presents it in op- 
position to another (ver. 19). At all events, what- 
ever limitations and special applications be made, 
the reader now deals with the passage (and subject) 
in this more general reference, and most commenta- 
tors have felt obliged to treat it thus.—R.] 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then unto me 
[ets wov otyv]. The conclusion which the 
Apostle allows the Jew to draw from the supposition 
that he has derived mercy and hardness from God’s 
will, has been urged by thousands against Calvin’s 
predestinarian system ; and, indeed, they have done 
it with much better ground than the Jew could ob- 
ject to Paul’s doctrine ; yet they have also in many 
ways mistaken the infinite importance of the exer- 
cise of Divine authority in human guidance. 

If the whole development of man is only an 
absolute Divine decree, the objection in ver. 19 says : 
Why then doth he yet find fault? [ci oty 
Etv wéugetav; See Zextwal Note *.] How, 
then, can God find fault with man, or rebuke him 
for being a sinner? By doing so, He would even 
contradict himself. The expression wéwpetar 
seems to be purposely chosen to bring out the au- 
thoritative character in a finding fault, in which the 
question cannot be a really objective relation to 
guilt, Tholuck: ‘“ Neither the charge against Pha- 
raoh (Justin Martyr), nor that of the ungodly in the 
prophets (Zwingli, and others), is meant, but the re- 
buke of hardening brought against the Jews. Every 
penal declaration of revelation in general is meant, 
in so far as it would not be authorized by the doc- 
trine of fate. The Jew does not here have in mind 
God himself, but that presupposition of the idea of 
God which Paul seems to present. But he never- 
theless betrays the inclination of the one who relies 
upon the righteoususs of works to find fault with 
God. [In so far as one holds that notion of God, 
however derived, which in any way allows the pos- 
sibility of His being the author of evil in man, this 
objection will arise. It cannot be confined to the 
Jew and his legal righteousness. (Meyer, De Wette, 
make the objection general, while Philippi finds in 
the sharp answer of ver. 20 a proof that the objector 
is a Jew.)—R. ] 

[For who resisteth his will? To yao 
Boviyjuaty avtot tig avGtotyzev; Mey- 
er renders BotAnuc, which Paul uses only here, das 
Gewollte—i. e., captum consilium, It obviously 
implies deliberation, as Pov,ouce does, when prop- 
erly distinguished from 9éio.—R.] Though the 
avGéiotnze has the present meaning, yet the form 
seem3 10 indicate also the thought that God has 
already anticipated every attempt of human oppo- 
sition. The Apostle does not hasten to refute the 
charge directly, by urging the truth of the relations 
of guilt, because this charge is based upon such a 
gne-sided standpoint from the overrating of human 
action, that this human boasting must first of all be 
prostrated. Chap. iii. 5 ff. proves that he can also 
reply to a similar charge by an answer which brings 
out the ethical relations in harmony with the con- 
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nection. But the first task presented to him her 
is, to go back with the quarrelsome Jew resting upon 
the righteousness of his works, to the absolute de 
pendence of man on God. a 

Ver. 20. Nay but, O man [6 av9eu7:, 
wevotvye]. We translate the pevotyye witk 
Tholuck: Much more ; Meyer construes it as irony: 
“Yes, indeed, O man.” Its most probable use is to 
strengthen the thought: ‘ Just the opposite, O man, 
&c. Thou sayest that God disputes with thee, ind 
thou rather, in thy erroneous claims of right, direst 
to dispute with God.” [Still better, Alford: ‘* Yea, 
rather, taking the ground from under the previous 
assertion, and superseding it by another; implying 
that it has a certain show of truth, but that the 
proper view of the matter is yet to be stated. It 
thus conveys an intimation of rebuke; here with 
severity.” Comp. chap. x. 18. Hodge: “ Gross ag 


ris this perversion of the Apostle’s doctrine on the 


part of the objector, Paul at first rebukes the spirit 
in which it is made, before he shows it to be un- 
founded."—R.] The © &»9ow7e expresses al- 
ready man’s complete dependence on God; and this 
is increased by the ov tég «t, Who art thou 
[quantulus es ; Meyer]. 

(That repliest against God, 6 avtazo- 
zovvomev0sg TO Geo.| According to Theodore 
of Mopsvestia, Jerome, and others, Paul, in using 
the avtamozorvomevos, refutes his opponent 
by referring him to his own words. His opponent 
replies against God, and therefore opposes God, in 
the very moment in which he maintains that He can- 
not be opposed. In that case, indeed, wevotrys 
would be ironical. This interpretation is ingenious, 
but too refined, and is opposed by the following 
words. 

Shall the thing formed say to him that 
formed it, Why didst thou make me thus? 
[My éget tO milaocnae tH ahacarvtm, Ti 
we EOLHoacs oUTw¢; An echo of, but scarcely 
a quotation from, Isa. xxix. 16, though the first 
clause is found word for word in the LXX.—R.] 
The explanation ¢ractasti (Grotius, and others) is 
evasive. The tertiwm comparationes is the causality 
of him that forms, but here as the causality of the 
form, [It must be observed that even a pressing 
of the figure cannot make miaogwa mean the 
thing created ; the reference is not to original crea- 
tion, but to the subsequent ethical moulding, from 
which, of course, must be excluded the mystery of 
universal sin referred to in chap. v. 12. That en. 
ters into the nature of the “clay”? and the “lump” 
alike. Against Glockler’s argumentutio a minore ad 
majus: “Tf a thing moulded cannot thus speak, 
much less a man,” &c., see Meyer in loco.—R. | 

Ver. 21. Hath not the potter power over 
the clay [#7 ovz dyer éEovolay Oo xeQu- 
weve tov wydov. The order indicates the twe 
emphatic thoughts; 1. That the human subjects un 
der discussion are as “clay ;” “his clay,” would be 
a proper rendering, 2. That God has power ; the 
definition of that power is given in the next clause 
—R.] Tholuck: “The potter’s clay » regarded by 
infralapsarianism as the massa jam perdita. The 
vessels are not considered, as is observed by the GL 
ord. and Brenz, as naturally part silver and gold, 
and part dirt, but altogether dirt. Consequently, 
these expositors prefer the allusion to the Old Tes. 
tament, Jer. xviii., where a people already ruined, 
which God forms into vessels of honor or dishonor 
according to its own conduct, is spoken of; the su 
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pralapsarians, on the contrary, as Thomasius, Estius, 
Calvin, and Gomarus, decide in favor of an allusion 
to Isa. xxix, or xlv. Supralapsarianism, to wit, re- 
gards the mydoc¢ as the massa absolute, qualis erat 
massa angelorum (Estius) and the zAcéona—which 
the meaning of the word is alleged to favor—as the 
product of the first creation.” Tholuck finds in the 
simile only the sense expressed by Calvin: Nullam 
dei arbitrio causam superiorem posse adduct, &e. 
For the harsh expressions of Calvin, the still harsher 
ones of Zwingli, and the equally mild ones of Bul- 
linger, see Tholuck, p. 528. 

According to Arminius, and others, together with 
Lutherans, ver. 21 contains only a preliminary re- 
joinder; the real answer follows in vers. 22, 23. 
{It is indeed a preliminary, but one that “aims 
rather at striking dumb the objector by a statement 
of God’s undoubted right, against which it does not 
become us men to murmur, than at unfolding to us 
the actual state of the case” (Alford). Comp. the 
emphatic order of the words.—R.] Besides, Ar- 
minians and Socinians have asserted that here Paul 
does not speak of ‘an election of individuals, but 
of classes—of believing Gentiles ” (Tholuck).* 

According to Tholuck, further, the principal 
question here is, What must we understand by the 
myioc? If we regard the earthy clod as the real 
clay from which man was made, then the work of 
Him that formed may be transferred to the creation 
itsel!, According to this idea, indeed, the individual 
man is only ‘‘a specimen of the species.” But if 
we regard God’s breath as the real substance of 
man’s formation, according to the biblical idea of 
personality, Calvinistic supralapsarianism is obvi- 
ated. 

[Of the same lump to make, 2% tov attou 
gpveduwatos zovnjoav. The power of the potter 
is defined more closely by the infinitive. Fairness 
to the figure compels us to identify the ‘“ clay” and 
the “lump.” The “clay” is the substance itself; 
the “‘lump” presents it as already in use by the 
potter for his purpose. Beyond this we cannot 
press it. Meyer perhaps goes too far, but certainly 
is justified In making the mydoc co-extensive with 
human nature. It must be borne in mind that the 
potter is not represented as making the “clay,” or 
even the “lump,” but as having power “ over the clay,” 
to make vessels “of the lump.”—R.] The word here 
is not, as Meyer has properly remarked against Hof- 
mann, created, but made. He understands by the 
pigamoa “the very same mass of human nature in 
and of itself.” But we can just as little regard the 
massa jam perdita as merely the human race, pros- 
trated in the ruin of the fall. In chap. xi. 16 the 
pigauce is the Jewish people; and, according to 
ver, 24 of the present chapter, it is the same wretch- 
ed state of the Jews and Gentiles at the time of 
Christ. God, as the Maker, in His exercise of the 
efficacious call (see ver, 24), has disposed of this 
pigawe, first of all, of the Jewish people. [Grant- 
ing this immediate reference, we must still avoid 
limiting the meaning of gigawo. For even ver, 24 
tocludes the Gentiles, while the discussion hitherto 
bas embraced Ishmael, Hsau, and Pharaoh.—R.] 


: * [This avoids, but does not meet, the difficulty. For 
tt aimply transfers to God’s doings a distinction which in 
reality belongs only to our state of partial knowledge. 
With us, dealing with classes is often a mere convenience 
for avoiding the dealing with individuals. God’s dealing 
with men always implies His thorough and minute as well 
as His comprehensive mode of action.—R.] 





[One vessel unto honor, and another unto 
dishonor, 6 wév ig TUMNY THEVOS, 6 Oa 
zig atuutay. Meyer calls attention to the posi 
tion of «é¢ tuuny. Even here, in this strong us 
sertion of ‘ power,” the preparation of the vessel 
for honorable use is emphasized.—R.] But as hs 
that forms does not wantonly destroy his pigauo, 
but, according to his own pleasure, makes of it vess 
sels unto honor and unto dishonor—that is, vessela 
for honorable and vessels for dishonorable use—so 
also does God’s exercise of authority as Maker go no 
further than to appoint a great difference between 
honorable and dishonorable vessels of His call, ac- 
cording to the personal conditions which have heen 
established by the call corresponding to the neces- 
sity of salvation (2 Tim. ii, 20; 1 Cor. xii. 23). But 
the Apostle does not carry out his figure in this 
direction. He rather urges, only for a moment, the 
figure that God has the #ovotc, the free and full 
power, which is at the same time essentially the 
right, to make of the gtigaua, of His people [or, 
of all people, of the race] vessels unto honor and 
vessels unto dishonor; but then, in ver. 22, he turns 
to say that God has never made full use of this 
right; but that He has even endured with much 
long-suffering the vessels of wrath which He found 
before Him, His object being to make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy. In 
ver. 22 there is thus repeated the thought of the 
sentence awarded Pharaoh. 

Preliminary note on the connection of vers. 22, 
23. But how now? If God—notwithstanding His 
perfect power and His ready will to show forth His 
wrath and demonstrate His power—has just as much 
adhered to himself as formerly, when He suspended 
the judgment of destruction on Pharaoh, by endur- 
ing with much long-suffering the vessels of wrath 
fitted to destruction, that He might make known the 
riches of His glory on the vessels of mercy, which 
He had afore prepared unto dof&a—how does the 
case stand with the complaint that He makes an 
unrighteous use of His power? It is evident that 
the thought is presented here which is elaborated in 
chap. xi. In God’s exercise of authority, judgment 
and long-suffering are united. His judgments are 
interpositions of long-suffering. In this sense God 
rules freely in His call, just as He has ruled freely 
in His election and ordination. With the explana- 
tion of the divine economy of the call, in vers. 
21-24, the Apostle has also now refuted (in ver. 20) 
the charge that God is represented as an unrighteous 
God. He has therefore now proved the rigliteous- 
ness of divine ordination, vers. 15-18, from the 
righteousness of the divine call in ver. 20; just as 
he had already proved the righteousness of divine 
election (vers. 9-13) from the righteousness of di- 
vine ordination. The proof of the freedom of elec- 
tion lies in the fact that God is still free also in His 
ordination, and the proof of the freedom of His 
ordination lies in the fact that He is still free in Hig 
call. 

But God’s manner of using His freedom in these 
three stages testifies to the righteousness of Hia 
dealings 

1. His exclusion of Ishmael, gives an ethical 
oe to the whole series of God's acts of free 

om, 

2. His hatred of Esau is only relative; it de- 
notes the infinite difference between the two, by 
making the first-born theocratically subject to the 
younger, 
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3. It is plain, to one acquainted with the Scrip- 
sures, that God’s hardening of Pharaoh resulted 
from Pharaoh’s having hardened himself; and be- 
aides this, there is connected with this the additional 
fact that, even though Pharaoh was ripe for the 
judgment of destruction, God makes the useless 
man still useful by allowing him to exist longer, and 
by raising him up, in order, through him, to declare 
His power and His mercy. With the same consist- 
ency, He goes so far on the side of His exercise of 
mercy toward Moses, whose fidelity is well known to 
Israel, that He can reveal to him His glory, though 
it is in only a qualified manner. * 

4. He finally stood with the formative power of 
His call to salvation over the giigaua of Israel pre- 
pared in the Old Testament, and could exercise His 
freedom by immediately allowing a Christianity to 
come from it, by virtue of which the whole gigayo 


crumbled into vessels of honor and dishonor, if- 


peradventure He allowed new wine to be poured 
into the old bottles, or the new cloth to be sewed 
into the old garment. But then it came to pass that 
another antithesis was prepared in the Israel of the 
apostolic age. The representatives of the gigaua 
(not this merely) living at that time, had already 
transformed themselves in part into vessels of 
wrath, fitted to destruction ; that is, to be broken to 
pieces (see Ps. ii.), but not to be worn out as vessels 
of dishonor; and the blessing of the Old Testament 
in part exhibited itself in them by their allowing 
themselves to be prepared by God as vessels of glory. 
And He was already about to break those vessels of 
wrath ; but as He had -once patiently made use of 
Pharaoh as a means of revealing His majesty and 
of declaring the glory of His name, so did He now 
endure in great long-suffering the vessels of wrath ; 
and for this purpose, that their contradiction might 
be the means for the transferrence of salvation to 
the Gentiles, and for making known the riches of 
His glory on the vessels of His mercy. In brief, 
the turning-point was this: Instead of a gigaua, 
which could have been simply used in the antithesis 
of vessels of honor and dishonor, He found that the 
developing process of the covenant people of the 
Old Testament had gone to such an extreme, that 
the people were divided into vessels of wrath and 
vessels of mercy; and instead of now making a 
stunted Jewish Christianity from the whole sub- 
stance of the people, He established that economy 
of saving interposition explained by the Apostle in 
chaps. x. and xv. 

Though Paul has principally allowed only the 
factors of the divine exercise of authority tu appear, 
the ground for this was, that he had to establish the 
freedom of God’s grace in relation to Judaism. But 
afterward he shows the righteousness of God in re- 
lation to the unbelief of most Israelites and the faith 
of the Gentiles. 

Meyer remarks, in reference to the idea oxetios 
sig towyy: “It shall be either honored, so that it 
has touny (as, for for example, a sacred vase); or 
else it shall experience the opposite, so that atipla 
adheres to it (as, for example, a vessel designed for 
a low and filthy use).” According to 2 Tim. ii. 20, 
the difference in material comes most prominently 
into consideration; but as far as the use is con- 
zerned, the antithesis of sacred and unelean will 
suffice. Tholuck emphasizes principally the antithe- 
sis: held in honor and in dishonor, but maintains 
that the simile is not adequate in the very chief 











but God is the Creator of the creature, therefore 
Pareus also speaks of a comparatio a minori ad 
majus. Yet it is incorrectly assumed here that the 
creation is spoken of. 

The passage undoubtedly cited by Psil,* Isa, 
xxix, 16, refers to a people relying upon the right 
eousness of their works (ver. 13), on whom judg: 
ment is about to be visited (ver. 14), because they 
claim a false independence toward God in return for 
their service, as if God was related to them as an 
equal—as if the potter were equal with the clay, and 
the clay could say: ‘‘He has not made me,” or, 
“ He does not understand the matter.” Besides, the 
vessels unto honor and unto dishonor must by no 
means be identified with the vessels of wrath and 
of mercy, which error has been committed by De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, and others. 

Ver 22. But what if God, although willing 
to show, &. Ei 0& Gilwov 6 Gedc, z.A. 
[See Teatual Note *. The question as to what 
should be supplied with <é dé, is discussed below. 
Meyer suggests: “‘ Wilt thou still venture this re- 
plying against God” (ver. 20).—R.] Two opposite 
explanations here present themselves: because God 
would, and although God would. The sense in the 
former case would be this: the pazeodupic was 
also designed to enhance the penal judgment (De 
Wette, Rickert, [Calvin], and most commentators), 
But this cannot be the purpose of the paxgo9uuia. 
Though the result is, that the judgment is enhanced 
(chap. ii, 4) by the abuse of the waxe., yet this 
abuse must by no means be referred to the’ naxgo- 
Guuic. The translation although God would, adopt 
ed by Fritzsche, Philippi, and Meyer, is therefore 
preferable. [It may be added in favor of this view, 
that it gives to 9édwyv the meaning of willing— 
i. @, Spontaneous will. It was the will of God, 
growing out of His character, to show His wrath, 
&c., but He endured notwithstanding, &e. The oth- 
er view takes the participle in the sense of pwrpos- 
ing, which is too strong. The passage then presents 
another answer to the objection of injustice, by 
showing how the sovereign God had withheld the 
exercise of a power in accordance with His holy 
will, The position of 9éAmy, as Meyer remarks, 
prepares the way for the strong contrast with “ long- 
suffering.”—R.] If we look at the explanatory par- 
allels in Pharaoh’s history, the meaning becomes 
more definite: although, and since already ; as God 
was already about to do. In Exod. ix. 15, God said 
to Pharaoh: “ For now I will stretch out my hand,” 
Likewise the aorists évdeifac9ar, yywotoar, 
indicate this readiness of judgment, not less than 
the expression oxety 6@77¢, and especially xa 
tyotvoméva. The expression: évdetEaodas 
THY OOYHY KHL YYNQLOaML TO OVPATOY,F 
in connection with the foregoing, forcibly calls to 
mind the declaration to Pharaoh. 

Endured [#v:yxzv]. Chrysostom, De Wette, 
and others, have referred this to the long-forbearing 
with Pharaoh; but Meyer, on the other hand, is of 
the opinion that Paul means the previous time in 
general (which shall thus continue under this divine 


* [It is more of an echo than a citation; hence there 
cannot be much stress laid upon the context in Isa. xxix. 
Certainly Paul, who is one of the freest generalizers from 
the Scripture texts he refers to, must not be limited here, 
where he has introduced such a variety of persons into his 
discussion.—R. ] ; 

t [rd Svvardv avrod, what was possible fur Him, 
what He was in a condition to do, Comp. caap. vil. 3 


point of comparison; the potter moulds the clay, | Meyer.—R.] 
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forbearance until the second coming of Christ). But 
it is evident from the connection, that the Apostle 
means the hardened portion of the Israclitish peo- 
ple. This is the view of Tholuck, with others: 
“The unbelieving Jews at Christ’s time; there can 
only de a mere allusion to Pharaoh.” For other 
views, see Tholuck.* 

The whole passage in vers, 22, 28 has occasioned 
very great difficulty. The principal difficulty lies ia 
the fact that it is not fully carried out; that is, that 
it is an aposiopesis. Augustine [so Stuart] observed 
this, and supplied a ot cig e¢ from ver. 20; but 
the better supplement would be: wr aduxioe mapa 
t) Gen; wy yévovto! in ver, 14; but the best of 
all would be chap, xi. 33. 

The second difficulty lies in the brief expression 
xat tv, which at once becomes clear by bringing 
over once more the yveyzev: has also endured in 
order to. For the different attempts at construction, 
see Tholuck (p. 535). 

1. Kat yyogioar, nai tva yrogion; 
the zoai—zat just as well—as also (Nésselt, Baum- 
garten-Crusius). Tholuck says, on the contrary, that 
in that case it must read Gédwy Hy. 

2. Our own construction, The zad ¢ya is con- 
nected to #veyxev, so that the latter expresses a 
double purpose (thus Calvin, Grotius, Winer, Meyer, 
and others).+ Tholuck does not regard the connec- 
tion by the mere xa? as sufficient, and thinks, with 
Baumgarten-Crusius, that this construction does not 
present any clear thought. But the previous for- 
mation of this clear thought is already contained in 
Exod. ix. 15, 16. 

8. Beza, Riickert, and Fritzsche, have connected 
“xae tv to the participial xatyoticméva: 
“those who are originally (!) appointed to destruc- 
tion, for the purpose,” &. The xaé would thus be 
epexegetical, which is Calvin’s view of the thought; 
but the xatyetvow. is totally misconstrued. 
Tholuck proceeds, with Philippi, from the unwar- 
ranted supposition, that the Apostle is expected to 
treat uniformly of God’s dealings in relation to the 
onety sic otouiey and to the «ie tyuyy; he re- 
quires, accordingly, the acceptation of a double ana- 
coluthon. ‘‘ Mentally, the Apostle must have writ- 
ten,” &c, Philippi interprets similarly. (See Meyer 
[p. 880, 4th ed.], on the contrary). On the con- 
structions of Hofmann, Bengel, Schottgen, and Beck, 
see Tholuck, p. 533 ff. 

With much long-suffering [év mollq wa- 
nooFvmta]. On the obscurity of the idea of 
#xxQ0Fvute in Calvin, Hofmann, and others (as 
only meaning waiting for), see Tholuck, p. 536. 


* [The more general reference is to be preferred, and, in 
any case, it is implied ; for all ante-Christian history must 
be viewed as long-suffering forbearance in preparation for 
the great revelation of mercy. Comp. all the more modern 
éonceptions of ancient history.—R. 

t [Alford agrees substantially with this view, but pre- 
fers to supply : “‘ what if this took place,” this dy OéAct, 
¢Acet. So Ewald. Dr. Hodge joins the clause with 
6éAwy, orrather supplies 6¢éAwyv, which is not only ob- 
jectionable on the grounds he states himself, but untenable, 
if the sense be: although willing. Stuart takes a somewhat 
different view of the syntax of the passage, and para- 

brases the whole: ‘‘If God, in order that He might ex- 

ibit His primitive justice and sovereign power, endures 
with mech long-suffering the wickedness of the impenitent 
and rebellious who are worthy of His divine indignation ; 
and if He has determined to exhibit His rich grace toward 
the subjects of His mercy whom He has prepared for 
glory, even toward us whom He has called, Gentiles as well 
as Jews; who art thou,” &c. This gives too strong a 
meaning to @¢Awy, and is not so justifiable grammatically 
as the view of Meyer and Lange.—R.] 








[The immediate end of the long-suffering is un 
doubtedly to lead to repentance (comp. chap. ii. 4° 
2 Peter iii. 9, 15). But, as Alford intimates, this is 
a mystery we cannot fathom.—R. ] 

Vessels of wrath [oxevy 6eyy%c¢. Without 
the article. Not some, but these in general, limited, 
however, by the clause immeciately following. The 
absence of the article seems also to favor Lange’s 
distinction between “vessels unto dishonor” and 
“vessels of wrath.”—R.] Meyer: Vessels full of 
Divine wrath. Totally foreign to the figure! Ves 
sels filled with Divine wrath would be very holy and 
honorable, as is the case with the vials of wrath in 
the hand of the angels, in John’s Revelation. De 
Wette and Tholuck correctly expain: Objects of 
divine wrath. [So Stuart, Hodge. The latter takes 
the phrase as a modification of “ vessels unto dis- 
honor” (ver. 21).—R.] The figure in Ps. ii. 9 is 
undoubtedly closely connected with the Apostle’s 
thought. 

Fitted for destruction [xatyotiauéiva 
eig azodevav. This is the end for which they 
are fitted; the divine deyy is accomplished in the 
anwdeve.—R.] Meyer: “ But the subject who has 
fitted them for the aude is God (see ver. 20 f.), 
and the insertion of any clause by which it should 
follow that they had fitted themselves for destrue- 
tion (see Chrysostom, Theodoret, @cumenius, and 
Theophylact) is contrary to both the word and the 
context (likewise Tholuck and De Wette).” But 
apart from the fact that, according to Ps. ii, God 
breaks the vessels of wrath, but does not make them, 
the very decided change of the verb as well as of 
the tense (xatyotiouéiva; & meoynTtOina- 
o«y) should guard the exegetical author, who usu- 
ally holds so tenaciously to the letter, against this con- 
clusion. It is a much bolder leap from the thought; 
God has the power to make vessels unto dishonor, to 
the thought that He has made the vessels of wrath. 
In the Apostle’s choice of verbs he presents three 
antitheses, which may well serve as a warning to the 
expositor. 

1. The verbs themselves are different: in xo- 
taoticey, the idea of making ready predominates 
(to make fitting, to prepare fully); but in the ex. 
pression zgoeto.waley, on the contrary, the idea 
of the previous preparation predominates. 

2. The former word is put in the perfect, and 
(which strengthens the matter) also in the participle ; 
but the latter, being in the form of the aorist, is 
much less conclusive. 

8. The former stands irrelatively in the passive ; 
but the latter, as activity, is referred definitely to 
God. Such antitheses as these cannot be dusted off 
by the brush of mere assurance. Therefore a third 
explanation takes its place beside the two foregoing 
ones. According to this last, the perfect passive 
participle must be read as a verbal adjective : pre- 
pared, ready, as in Luke vi. 40, &c. (Grotius, Calo- 
vius, Beck). The Apostle has probably chosen this 
form, because this being ready certainly arises from 
a continual reciprocal action between human sin and 
the Divine judgment of blindness and hardness. De 
Wette has an uncertain surmise of this relation: 
“The mixture of two different modes of view—the 
moral and the absolute—undoubtedly occurs here. 
It must also be granted that the Apostle avoids say- 
ing: & xatnotoe sic amodeven (Bengel).” The 
“two different modes of view” are reduced to one, 
according to which every development of sin is a 
network of human offences and Divine judgmentg, 
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that are related to each other as chain and clasp.* 
The poet knew something more of the matter than 
many theologians, when he wrote: “This is the very 
curse of evil deed,” &c.;+ provided the curse is not 
taken as a niere phrase. 

Ver. 23, And that he might make known 
the riches, &. [xai iva yvmoiayn tov 
miovtoyv, x.t.2. As intimated above, this clause 
should be connected (Winer, p. 530) with endured, 
Kai, also. This was a second purpose of God’s 
endurance, undoubtedly the more important one. 
“Iva is of course telic.—Tj¢o dd&y5 adtod. 
The divine majesty in its beneficent glory. Bengel: 
Bonitatis, gratic, nvisericordice, sap entice, omnipo- 
tentie.—R.] The riches of glory form the antithe- 
sis to another miserable train of development which 
Christanity could conceivably have taken within the 
Jewish nationality. The riches of glory are the train 
of development which God has actually taken, the 
course of the unlimited universality of evangeliza- 
tion, tu the wonderful blessing of which, in the con 
version of the Gentiles, the Apostle ever reverts 
with rapt adoration (chap, x. 11; Eph. iii, 5-10; 
Col. i. 6, 20 ff.) 

According to Calvin, the wiottos tayo JoEns 
should be so regarded that by the interitus impro- 
borum eco luculentius divine bonitatis, erga electos 
amplitudo should be strengthened. According to 
the explanation of the Remonstrants, the liberalitas 
of God should be made known on the vessels of 
mercy, by the comparison of this mercy with the 
patient endurance with the vessels of wrath. Ac- 
cording to Fritzsche, the purpose of sparing the Jews 
was, that many of them might be converted before 
the second coming of Christ. But this overlooks 
ver. 24, according to which the vessels of mercy are 
only partly among the Jews.{ Meyer must also here 
mix up the second coming of Christ, which he every- 
where brings in, just as Dr. Baur does Clemens Ro- 
manus. “If, namely, God had not so patiently en- 
dured the ozein dgyic, but had already permitted 
His penal judgment to be inflicted upon them (which 
must be regarded together with the second coming), 
He would have had no period to declare His glory 
to oxeveor ééovc.” That is, the final judgment, as 
the end of the period of mercy, would have been 
present with the complete penal judgment of Israel. 
The destruction of Jerusalem has certainly become 
a type of the end of the world, but not the end of 
the world itself. The Apostle presents us with an 
excellent exegesis of his own language, in chap. xi. 
11, 25; Acts xiii. 46, and also in other passages. 

[On vessels of mercy, imi onety édéovs. 
Not to (De Wette), but toward, with regard to, de- 
pending on zjottoy (Alford), The making known 
ig represen 2d by the preposition as stretching itself 


* (Stuart and Alford adop the stronger view as inherent 
stim any consistent belief of an omnipotent and omniscient 
God ;” Dr. Hodge gives both, without definitely accepting 
sither. Schaff deems the stronger view the more natural 
one, but guards it, as must be done, against supra-lap- 
sarianism, &c. But the differences noted by Dr. Lange 
must be carefully kept in view, as themselves guarding 
against erroneous inferences.—R.] 

t [“ Das EBEN ist der Fluch der bosen That 

Das sie, fortzeugend, immer Bodses muss gebGren.” 
This quotation, almost a proverb in German literature, 
1s from Schiller, Die Piccolomini. V. Aufy., | Auftr. Cole- 
ridge, who has taken some liberties in arrangement, puts it 
in Act iii. Scene 1.—R.] 

t [The advantage cf a general reference throughout the 
passage is apparenthere. The making known is something 
which occurs not once, but throughout the whole gospel 
dispensation, as ver. 24 requires.—R.] 
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over the men who are its pbjects (Meyer). The lat 
ter is preferable. We have no right to limit the 
“vessels of merey” to any period. The preceding 
context would extend the reference to the times of 
Pharaoh; ver. 24 extends it indefinitely into the 
Christian dispensation.—R. 

Which he before prepared for glory [4 
TeoHNtOimacey etc Ddkay. The verb is aorist, 
and refers to a definite past act. The two mean- 
ings suggested by Hodge: (1.) predestined; (2.} 
prepared by providence and grace (also that of Ole 
hausen), are both objectionable. (1.) Because it ia 
not the proper meaning of the word; (2.) because 
this is a continued work, and would be indicated by 
the perfect, as was the “fitted” of ver, 22. It 
probably refers to the actual constitution of the in- 
dividual, as clay in the hands of the potter, the re- 
sult of election, yet distinct from it—There is no 
necessity for limiting dda to “the glory of the new 
covenant.” Its antithesis, ‘ destruction,” shows that 
it means the full and eterna] glory of the kingdom 
of heaven.—R.] Tholuck translates, ‘‘ which he had 
prepared unto glory from eternity,” and remarks 
thereon, that, from the circumstance that the xa- 
tyotvouevce does not have the zeo before it, it fol- 
lows that Paul could have thought only of a decretwm 
electionis, but not reprobationis. [So Schaff.] Tho- 
luck cites, in favor of this explanation, Eph. ii. 10° 
Matt. xxiv. 34; Book of Wisdom viii. 9, 

We must remark, in relation to the middle pas 
sage, that the expression: Baovleia mpoetouuao- 
mévn 70 xatafodijs xdovov must not be con- 
founded with zeo zataPoljg noon. From <he 
foundation of the world, through all time, God has 
labored for the preparation of the Baovleta. The 
thought, God has chosen us before the foundation of 
the world, is also totally different from the infeasible 
thought, that He prepared us for glory before the 
foundation of the world. The two other passages 
are equally undemonstrative. Meyer explains, more - 
correctly, thus: God formed the oxein édéoug there- 
for beforehand, before He declared His glory on 
them. But the general statement has also its his- 
torical relation on this side. As the true children 
of. faith among the Jews came out from the peda- 
gogical exclusion under the law (Gal. iii, 23), they 
found themselves already prepared for the glory of 
the new covenant, and the preparatory merey had 
operated in this direction on even many of the Gen- 
tiles (chap. ii. 14,15). The wdAotto¢g tHo dosye 
came over them like the rising of a spiritual sun— 
éxi oxzetvy édéovc, the vessels which were sub. 
jects of merey—and went far beyond them in the 
evangelization of the Gentile world (see Isa. ix. 2). 

[The paraphrase of Meyer (vers. 22, 23) is ap- 
pended, as a clear reswmé of the exegesis, for the 
most part supported in the notes above. “ But if 
God, notwithstanding His holy will leads Him, net 
to allow His anger and His power to remain un 
proven, but to make it known in act, has yet, with 
great long-suffering, endured such as were objects 
of His wrath, and spared them the destruction, into 
which they are, however, fitted and prepared to fall, 
as a vessel from the potter—endured and spared not 
merely as a proof of such great long-suffering toward 
them, but also with the purpose of making known, 
during the continuance of this forbearance, the ful 
ness of His glorious perfection upon such as are ob- 
jects of His mercy, whom He had before prepared, 
as a potter a vessel, and enabled for eternal glory. 


- R.] 
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Ver. 24. As such he also called us, &c. 
[otc nal éxcdecen ud, ned. Og, of 
which kind, quales (Alford), As such vessels of 
merey, he also, besides preparing, called ws. He 
prepared us among these vessels of mercy, and, as 
such, has also called us, Jews and Gentiles, Stuart 
would supply here #Agyoe, He showed mercy to us ; 
but this is unnevessary in our view of the passage. 
—R.| We have already brought out the meaning 
of the éxodscev in this passage. It denotes the 
fundamental thought of vers, 21-28, God’s freedom 
in the economy of His call. Even us whom; namely, 
even such vessels of merey; or they, even whom, 
That is, in this characteristic He has also called us 
(not us also) as vessels of mercy. Because He had 
in mind only objects of merey, but not the probable 
legitimate heirs, He could, consistently with His 
merey, conformably to His preparatory merey, really 
call us: 

Not from among the Jews only, but also 
from among the Gentiles. [’HS, /rom among. 
Bengel notes the reference to the call of the Jew 
os; “ Non eo tpso vocatus, quod Judceus est, sed ex 
Judeis.” Wodge: “ How naturally does the Apos- 
tle here return to the main subject of discussion | 
How skilfully is the conclusion brought out at which 
ie has contintally aimed | ”—R. 

B. The third proof, corroborated by witnesses 
uf the Old Testament (vers, 25-29),* 

Ver. 25. As he saith also in Hosea [vic 
nab ev, x.tA. See Textual Note ™, for the He- 
brew text. Alford suggests, very properly, that 
zat implies ‘that the matter in hand was not that 
directly prophesied in the citation, but one analo- 
gous to it.” See below.—-R.] The call of believ- 
ing Gentiles is not only a New Zostament fact, but is 
also attested previously in the Old Testament.—In 
Hosea ; that is, in the Book of Hosea.—The first 
quotation is Hosea ii, 23: ‘ And I will say to them 
which were not my people (see Hosea i, 9), Dhow 
art my people; and they shall say, Thou art my 
God.” Paul has changed the ég@ of the original 
text and the LXX, into x«déow, which, accord- 
ing to Fritzsche and Meyer, should mean, J will call. 
Tholuck, on the contrary, properly observes that the 
naming of them already comprises the call. Paul 
has also left out the addition, irrelevant in this con- 
nection: ‘And they shall say, ‘Thou art my God;’” 
while, on the other hand, he has, in conformity with 
the sense, correctly supplied the clause xat tH 
ovx Hyamynwéivyy, xt.4, in harmony with 
Hosea i, 6, referred to Hosea ii, 23,4 

Ver. 26. And it shall come to pass, that in 
the place. [See Zeatwal Note **,] In order to 


* The reference is undoubtedly to the symbolical names 
given by the prophet to ason and daughter ers i. 6, 9): 
Lo-Ammi (not my people) and Lo-Ruhamah (not having 
obtained mercy). In order of birth the latter stands first, 
as well as in the passage cited. This is natural, as visible 
deprivation of mercy precedes visible rejection as a people. 
The Apostle inverts the order, however, perhaps because 
the prominent thought for his purpose was: not my ppeo- 
ple, &c.—R.] 

t [Dr. Hodge makes of vers, 25-33 a distinct section, in 
which the Apostle confirms the position of the preceding 
section (the freedom of God in Asteehin the objects of His 
mervy) by declarations of the Old Testament (1.) vers. 25, 
26. Aliens were to be included in the kingdom of God; 
(2.) Only a small portion of the Israelites should attain to 
these blessings ; vers, 27-29 ; hence the Gentiles are called, 
and the Jews as Jews rejected; vers, 80, 31, The reason 
of their rejection was refusal to submit to gospel terms of 


salvation; ver. 32. As predicted, they we Kt 
their Messiad ; ver. 33. —R.) : Ce Te 
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understand the whole argumentative force of this 
citatiou, we must, like the Apostle, connect the sece 
ond citation, Hosea ii. 1 (LXX. i. 10), with the first 
(and this is simply an exegesis according to the an- 
alogy of Scripture, as we frequently find in Paul). 
The Apostle, designing to emphasize the word 
Dip, brings it out once more in his conclusion : 
éxet xAnOnoortar, x.t.d. Hitzig explains the 
expression: im the place, by instead of. According 
to Meyer, the prophet meant by this expression thie 
locality of the Gentiles, the Gentile lands; but Paul 
understood by it, Palestine. That the expression 
denotes the stay of the Jews in the Gentile world, 
is proved by Hosea i. 11: “‘ Then shall the children 
of Judah and the children of Israel be gathered to- 
gether, and appoint themselves one head, and they 
shall come up out of the land.” It is just on this 
point that the weight of the proof rests. The call 
will be published to them among the Gentiles, there- 
fore among the “no-people,” among whom they them- 
selves are scattered as “ no-people.” 

According to Meyer, Paul finds the demonstra- 
tive force of the two passages in the fact, that he 
perceives the mercy shown to the ten tribes as a 
type of the reception of the Gentiles to salvation. 
According to Tholuck, his proof rests upon the her- 
meneutics of the Jewish exposition. This “ was ac- 
customed to refer biblical declarations, according to 
the law of ideal analogy, to such subjects also as are 
comprehended in the same category ” (see p. 541).* 
It must be assumed that the decision: “not my 
people,” has placed the Jews among the Gentiles, 
and that the decision: Lo-Ruhamah, has adjudged 
them to be a very intractable people even among 
the Gentiles themselves. If, now, the eall to salva- 
tion is published to this noi my peop/e, in the midst 
of the Jews, then it has a creative, original mean- 
ing; it is not published to Israel as God’s people, 
but it creates for itself a people of God from the 
mixed ‘‘no-people” of the Jews and of the Gentiles, 
According to the typical construction, De Wette has 
referred the tozog to the ideal state or divine king- 
dom, and Fritzsche to the cetus Oristianorum. Yet, 
according to the connection, this locality means the 
equalization of Jews and Gentiles in one common 
need of mercy. 

Ver, 27. And Isaiah cries also concerning 
Israel, Though the number of the children of 
Israel be as the sand of the sea, a remnant 
shall be saved. [Vers. 27 and 28 contain a quo- 
tation from Isa, x. 22, 28; the verses being divided 
differently, however. The original reference was 
undoubtedly to the return from Babylon. Here, 
however, the emphasis is laid on remnant, mainly 
with reference to the call of the Gentiles, though 
perhaps not without a secondary reference to the 
future salvation of Israel—a premonition of chap. 
xii—R.] That the question in the foregoing was 
the call of the Gentiles (the Jews, of course, ins 
cluded, in so far as they have sunk into heathen- 
dom), and not the call of the Jewish people, aa 
Hofmann holds, is proved by the verse which now 
follows—a quotation from Isa. x. 22, nearly accord. 
ing to the LXX. The Apostle here emphasizes the 
remnant, as he has emphasized the Gentile land in 
the foregoing passage. Only a remnant of Israel, 


* [So Hodge, Stuart, substantially. For a discussion 
of Paul’s analogical use of Old Testament events and citae 
tions, the reader is referred to Lange’s Comm, Gal. PP 
113 ff, 120 #.—R.I 
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€6 UmddAEvW me, Will be saved. The LXX. trans. 
lated the original 218": will retwrn, be converted, 
by owSnoetac, in the sense of will be saved, 
though in a more restricted sense than Paul intends. 
The term remnant is of all the more weight, as it 
stands in contrast with the declaration, “though thy 
people Israel be as the sand of the sea.” Similar 
passages: Isa. Ixv. 8, 9; Mal. iii. 2; iv. 1—The 
crying, xeaCev, describes the bold declaration of 
a truth very offensive to the people. 

Ver, 28. [For he is finishing the word, and 
cutting it short in righteousness; because a 
short word will the Lord make upon the 
earth. Adyov 7 &Q CvvtEed@y nal Guyté- 
wvov éy duxavoovyy® Oty hoyov ourtet- 
EN MEVOY MOvNoEY uvVOLOS ene THS YNS- 
See Zeatwal Notes 4 * 2°, Lange renders: For 
He who consummates the reckoning, is also he who 
limits it in righteousness. Yea, a restrained work 
will the Lord carry owt on the earth, Against this 
view, see below.—R.] Zunz translates the follow- 
ing words of the same quotation, yinM ji7bD, &., 
thus: “The ruin is decreed, righteousness overflows. 
For the Lord, the God of Hosts, executes a firmly 
determined desolation in the midst of all the land.” 
The LXX. has translated: Aoyov ovytehoy zal ovr- 
TEuvov &y JincL0gvrn, Otv JOyoY ourTEetunuévo” 
xUQVOS ToLnoEL ey TH Otxovnévy Ody. Paul follows 
this in the main, with the exception of the last words. 

It may now be asked, Has the LXX., translated 
incorrectly, and has Paul incorrectly quoted from it, 
under the supposition that this translation corre- 
sponds better to his purpose? (see Tholuck, pp. 542 
ff.) m2D means, first of all, completion, consum- 
mation, and concurs with the Adyog in the idea of 
settlement (see the LXX., 1 Mace. x. 40, 42, 44). 
Accordingly, 73723 also means the judgment of 
destruction in the sense of settlement. Now the 
LXX. translates the first. clause thus: ‘‘ He who has 
determined the settlement (the same as the final judg- 
ment) és the same who limits it, cuts it short in right- 
eousness ; so that a remnant can be left from the 
destruction.” We read the zal cuytéuvoy as 
a conclusion with éori, and understand by right- 
eousness, not penal righteousness, but righteous re- 
straint in punishing, according to the saving purpose 
of righteousness, whose highest glory does not con- 
sist in inexorable rigor, 

This translation is undoubtedly exegetical. First, 
it takes over Adonai, the subject of the following 
clause, in order to bring back the definition of the 
first clause to the defining clause. Then it does not 
explain the MPI¥ YW as a higher degree of the 
first term Y277 71722, but, antithetically, as a 
mitigation, which is even already indicated in the 
yn. This exegesis will be perceived from the 
sense, also, to be altogether correct. Destruction is 
defined as settlement, but therewith also cut short ; 
overflowing (restraining itself) with righteous mild- 
niss, deliverance. The word MP7 frequently has 
the sense of mildness, of righteousness, as fairness 
in ita saving effect. The verb }%W is here transi- 
tive. See Gesenius, Lexicon. On cuytéinvew, see 
the Lvaicon. This translation is further in harmony 
with the connection which gives prominence to pre- 
cisely this thought, that a remnant shall be saved 
from the decreed judgment.* The “shortened 


* [Yet the emphasis, as will appear from the notes on 








days,” in Matt xxiv. 22, denote the same thing, See 
ey ead on Matthew [Ammer. ed., pp. 425, 
26]. 

The second clause changes the maxim of divine 
government declared in the first clause, according 
to which, judgment always brings a deliverance, 
into a declaration; here the word of the LXX. ig 
explained of itself by the foregoing: for the Lord 
will effect a shortened, that is, a moderated settle 
ment in the whole world, or, as Paul says in a more 
general way, upon the earth. Now there seems to 
be no support for the cuytetuywévoy ir the 
original text. But the niphal participle mein, 
like the substantive MX¥7M3, does not by any means 
denote in turn, like mp2 , the penal judgment in it. 
self, but the definiteness and fixed limitation of the 
penal judgment. Thus the word H¥7M2% after M23, 
in Isa, xxviii, 22, evidently serves to express the 
limitation of the judgment, as is plain from the ex- 
planation in vers. 23-29. (Ver. 28: He will not 
ever be threshing it.) Therefore the Vulgate prop- 
erly translates conswmmationem et abbreviationem 
audivi ; according to the Septuagint, ovyteteleouévas 
20b Cuvtetunuiva Tocynata Hxovcn. Comp. also 
Dan. ix. 27; xi. 86, From this it follows that in the 
Vin, in the first member of Paul’s citation, there 
is comprised not merely the close, but also the limit- 
ing conclusion of the judgment of destruction, 

According to Meyer (and Fritzsche), the LXX. 
exhibits an ignorance of the passage, yet Paul found 
the sense of the translation suited for his purpose. 
In consequence of a defective construction, the word 
Aoyos has been differentiy explained: purpose ; fact; 
dictum. According to Meyer, the Joyov ouv- 
tet. Signifies the shortest possible consummation 
of the doyoc. Tholuck: “The Lord will execute an 
exactly defined declaration.”” (On the usual opin- 
ions on Paul’s quotations, see Tholuck’s Vote on p. 
543. See also the account of the different exposi- 
tions of the present passage; for example, the pa- 
tristic one of Chrysustom, Augustine, and others, 
that Aoyos ovrtetu. is the gospel as an abridged 
doctrine of salvation, in antithesis to the elaborate- 
ness of the Old Testament).* Luther’s translation 
of the present passage is very inexact,+ but it is 


ver. 27, is not upon the salvation of the remnant, but upon 
the fact that only a remnant will be saved. Nor does the 
remoter context favor such a mitigated view. It is notin 
accordance with the passage cited from Hosea, nor with 
ver. 24, still less with vers. 30-33.—R.] 

* (Alford seems to include both promise and threaten- 
ing in Adyos, and makes the object of the citation a cons 
firmation of “the certainty of the salvation of the remnant 
of Israel, seeing that now, as then, He, with whom a thou- 
sand years are as a day, will swiftly accomplish His pro- 
phetic word in righteousness.” 

As a curious specimen of interpretation, that of Words- 
worth is appended : ‘‘ There seems to be here in the mind 
of the prophet a contrast between the paucity of the nwm= 
bers to which the Israelites are to be reduced, and the 
abundance of righteousness vouchsafed to them. ‘The quan- 
tity will be small, but the quality will be good. The LXX. 
gives a paraphrase (not a literal translation) which ems 
bodies this sense, and which is adopted by the Apostle. 

“The word Adyos, as used by them, appears to signify 
an account or reckoning, and, derivatively, a sum or catae 
logue of people. The sense, therefore, 1s: ‘Summing up 
and cutting short the reckoning.’ The Aéyos is the as 
count or muster-roll of the people. The census of the 
Israelites will be cut short to a small number, but the smalle 
ness of the number will be amply compensated by the 
righteousness with which God will endue it by virtue of itg 
faith in Christ.” A method of exegesis like this compen 
sates for the discovery of so many things not m the text, 
by omitting so much that is there.—R.] 

t [“ Denn es wird ein Verderben und Steurzn geschehen 
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more in harmony with the sense than the more re- 
cent explanations. 

[Few verses present such a combination of diffi- 
culties as this one. 

(1.) Cretically, the text is in doubt. See Teatual 
Note *, where the longer reading of the Fec, is ac- 
cepted (against such careful critics as Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles). 

(2.) The LXX. seems to have departed from the 
sense of the Hebrew original. Paui varies from the 
former, but not materially; thus endorsing what is 
deemed by many an incorrect rendering of the Word 
of God. Out of this grows the difficult exegetical 
problem of getting the sense of the Hebrew out of 
the Greek words (which seems to be Dr. Lange’s 
endeavor), or the equally difficult solution of the 
strange fact, that an apostle would choose such an 
altered version of the Hebrew. 

(8.) This state of things has encouraged exposi- 
tors in departing almost at pleasure from the obvious 
meaning of Paul’s words, while it has not led them 
to adopt the obvious meaning of the words of the 
prophet. Dr. Lange has chosen an ingenious inter- 
pretation, with a view of discovering in the passage 
a declaration of forbearance on the part of God. It 
is open to lexical objections (see below), and is not 
in accordance with the context; since the only verse 
which intimates a kindred thought is ver. 22, while 
the immediate connection is rendering the opposite 
thought very prominent. 

The only method which seems fair in dealing 
with any author when he quotes, is to take it for 
granted that he quotes wittingly, and then to inter- 
pret his citation, making the original passage, espe- 
cially when used through the medium of a transla- 
tion, entirely subordinate. The interpretation then 
becomes a simple exegetical question. What, then, 
does Paul say here, as his view of the meaning of 
the prophet’s words ? 

(a.) Aoyov, word, saying. It does not mean 
work (EH. V.). Many render: decree. Doubtless this 
idea underlies the passage, and is found in the He- 
brew, but the Greek word never means this, It is 
better, then, to render word (%. e., of promise or 
threatening, probably both—threatening to the mass 
of the people, promise to the remnant). This is the 
view of many of the best modern commentators, al- 
though they differ as to the precise reference. 

(.) Survtéuvov, ovrtetunuévorv. The 
verb (only here in the New Testament) means to cut 
short, to finish rapidly. It obviously refers to the 
rapid accomplishment of what God has said, It 
seems, then, altogether unnecessary to find in the 
rapid accomplishment of what God says, an indica- 
tion of something different from what He says—i. e., 
that this quick fulfilment of wrath is an exhibition 
of mercy to those who are its objects. This is Dr, 
Lange’s position. Adwitting that “in righteous- 
ness” includes God’s mercy to the chosen remnant, 
that does not imply “mitigation of judgment” to 
the apostate mass. Nor is it necessary to find a 
different meaning for the word in the second clause, 
though such a variation can be justified. We ren- 
der, therefore: és cutting short, and cut short, sup- 
plying éoz (with the present participles; Meyer, 
and others). 

(¢.) “Ev dvxavoctyy is referred most natu- 
rally to the judicial justice of God, which punishes, 


sur Gerecntighett, und der Herr wird dasselbige Steur 
auf Erden.”—RB.] ig en thun 
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in order to save the remnant. The former thought 
is the prominent one, as we infer both from the com 
text here, and from the original. The sense of the 
whole verse then is: He (i. ¢., the Lord) is jinishe 
ing and cutting short the word (making it a fact by 
rapid accomplishment) in righteousness, for a cute 
short word (one rapidly accomplished) will the Lord 
make (execute, render actual) upon the earth, Thié 
is, in the main, Meyer’s rendering. While the orig. 





| inal reference was to the Jews in the times of Isaiah, 


the Apostle here makes the prophecy of more gez-« 
eral validity, referring it to the sad fact that most of 
the Jews were cut off (so Hodge), though including 
the other fact, that the remnant should be saved, 
both sides supporting the general thought of the 
chapter. Dr, Lange at last comes to nearly the 
same view. The question then arises, Is this at all 
in keeping with the words of the prophet himself? 
A comparison will show that it preserves the spirit 
of Isaiah’s language most fully, and actually conveys 
to the reader’s mind a clearer sense than a literal 
rendering of the Hebrew would do. Hence he used 
the LXX., and (as all authors do) inserted such un- 
important words as would make its language conforn 
to the use for which he designed it.—R. ] 

The prophet has uttered a twofold truth in the 
quotation ; first, that only a remnant will be left 
from the great judgment of destruction, but then 
that this remnant shall be preserved in security. 
The Apostle, in vers. 27 and 28, has brought into 
prominence this first feature, but without altogether 
excluding the second. This latter is proved by the 
remaining part of his citation. 

Ver. 29. And, as Isaiah hath said, or proph- 
esied (Isa. i. 9), &c. [xat, na Poo myoeionner 
‘“Hoawtas, ».t.4. We give the pointing of Meyer 
(a comma after zac). The meaning then is: And, 
as Isaiah has already said (so I appropriate his 
words), Hacept, &c. See below, however. If it be 
objected, that this gives to the verb the unusual 
sense of prophesy, it will be seen that this is not 
the necessary meaning of has already said. The 
introduction of xa 90g calls for some such para- 
phrase, and the zyo seems to refer to the time of 
the Apostle, rather than to the place of the last 
citation. Besides, the propriety of a direct adoption 
by the Apostle appears both from the use of the first 
person, and the quasi-prophetice character of the ap- 
plication Paul makes of the passage here.—R.] The 
explanation: he has already said, namely, in an 
earlier chapter (Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, and oth.. 
ers), is opposed by Tholuck, and others, with the 
remark, that such a reference to earlier passages ia 
without an analogy in the Apostle’s constant que- 
tation memoriter. Against this explanation, at all 
events, is the Apostle’s design of returning to the 
fact of the present condition of believing Israel; so 
that he seems to construe the prophet’s declaration 
chiefly as a typical prophecy. But that passage is 
immediately more than a description of an existing 
condition ; it is @ vision of an immeasurable min 


extending to the future,* as the passage, Isa. vi. 9; 


_ _™ [Dr. Dreschler remarks on Isa. i. 9 (Der Prophet Jesaja, 
ip. 84): “The prophet with a few ground-strokes gathers 
up the whole future of the people of Israel. He announces 
a period of judgment as an unavoidable passage-way ; then, 
again, a time of salvation. But the period of judgment 
comprehends in itself all the judgments then’ standing 
without as yet: every visitation, of which history from 
that time on knows aught, is a proof of this word of prophe 
ecy, a fulfilment of it... . Just so is the period of salva« 
tion conceived as the sum-total of all fulfilment in general, 
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comp. Matt. xiii. 15; John xii. 39 ff; Acts xxviii, 
26,27; 2 Cor. iii, xiv. ff. It may be asked, whether 
we would read xat Yoru xzadoco “Ho. &e.: It 
stands thus, as Isaiah has prophesied, or: And—as 
Isaiah has prophesied—Except, &c. Meyer defends 
the latter construction ; but we prefer the former, 
because the Apostle designs to adduce this quoted 
expression, like the former and the following one, 
as an expressive prophetical declaration. The term 
onéowa means the zatademuc, as well in its ex- 
ternal smallness as in its inward importance for the 
future, The Septuagint bas translated the 7°70 of 
pee original text by ozégua.* Compare Isa, 
xv. 8. 

Fourts Proor: The currespondence between 
God’s freedom in His government with the freedom 
of men in their faith or unbelief. The stability of 
the fact that the Gentiles believe, and Israel, in its 
pore totality, does not believe (vers. 30-85). 

eyer says, on this section: “The Jews them- 
selves bear the guilt of their own exclusion, because 
they obtained it not by faith, but by works of 
righteousness, for they were offended at Christ,” 

[A new chapter should begin here, For, having 
already stated the objective, Divine ground of the 
rejection of the Jews, Paul now passes to the sub- 
jective or human cause, hinted at frequently before, 
viz., their unbelief. They were rejected by God, 
because, in spite of the many warnings of their own 
prophets, they sought their own righteousness, spring- 
ing from an external view of the law, and were of- 
fended at the promised Messiah, when He actually 
appeared, instead of seeking salvation through vital 
faith in the grace of God in Christ. This mode of 
view, which is carried out further in chap. x., solves 
in part the enigma of the preceding discussion ; yet 
it cannot be denied that, in the Divine predestina- 
tion, there ever remains an obscure background, 
which reason is not in a condition to fully compre- 
hend, and should humbly adore.—P. 8.] 

_ Ver. 30. What shall we say then? [Ti 
ovy éootmev; Precisely as in ver. 14, where it 
introduces an objection.—R.] We may ask, whether 
the Apostle again uses this expression here in order 
to avoid a false conclusion, or whether he merely 
“deduces the historical result from the foregoing 
prophecies” (Meyer).¢ Evidently, this passage is 
a turning-point of the greatest importance. The 
Apostle has heretofore described God’s freedom, and 
finally His freedom even in rejecting the greater part 
of Israel in contrast to His call of the Gentiles, and 
has strengthened his declaration by appealing to the 
prophecy of the Old Testament. This is now the 
place where this question arises: From all this, does 
there not follow fatalism, or a simple absolute au- 
thority of Divine freedom? He does not absolutely 
express this false conclusion, in order to make short 


since the complete realization of all God’s promises will 
bring what will still all the longing and the thirsting of the 
human heart from thenceforth and forever.’’—P. S.] 

* (The rescued Israelites are called, Isa. vi. 13 (comp. 
¥zra ix. 2), ‘a holy seed,” because out of them, as a small 
beginning, at the same time the nation shall rejuvenate 
Itself, and the true spiritual Israel shall proceed. The Jew- 
ish Christians, who escaped the terrible judgment of God 
upon the mass of the unhappy nation at the destruction of 
Jerusalem, formed the pith of the Christian Church.—P. 8.] 

t [Alford answers thus: ‘‘ This question, when followed 
by a question, implies, of course, a rejection of the thought 
thus suggested; but when, as here, by an assertion, intro- 
duces a further unfolding of the argument from what has 
preceded.” What follows is not a question. See below. 
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work of it by a ua yévouto, because he has really 
anticipated it already. But he actually removes it, — 
The Gentiles have not first attained to salvation from 
an exercise of absolute authority; they have attained 
to righteousness, the righteousness of faith, which 
can only be obtained from the source of righteous 
ness. 

Some expositors (Pelagius, Cyril, Theodore of 
Mopsvestia, Flatt, Olshausen) have not understvod 
the expression from dtv to %p9ace as an answer, 
but as the real import and continuation of the pend- 
ing question, under different modifications (67 as 
because, that, somehow that), This is opposed by the 
following: 1. The statement in vers. 80 and 81 can 
by no means be regarded as a summary of the fore. 
going; 2. It has not been at all present as yet in 
this definite deduction of the antithesis. It contains 
something new, which only arises as a conclusion 
from what has preceded. Chrysostom says that this 
passage is the oagectaty Atovg of the chapter. 
Baur, and others: The Apostle here first becomes 
conscious of the subjective point of view. Tholuck, 
correcting this view, says that the Apostle here first 
brings it out to prominence, On the discussions of 
the Predestinarians and the Remonstrants concern: 
ing the té ovv £ootwerv, see Tholuck, p. 546. 

That the Gentiles. “E97; not merely Gen- 
tiles; [Against Meyer, who says: ‘‘ Not the Gentiles 
asawhole. On the Gentile side was righteousness,” 
&c.—R..] 

Who were not following after righteous. 
ness, attained. Ta wi dvix. The Apostle 
uses the duvoxew with especial reference to the 
races (see Meyer on Phil, iii, 12, 14), and thus 
zatoadauf. means not merely the reaching, but 
also grasping ; in this case it is especially the grasp- 
ing of the prize (see 1 Cor. ix. 24). This consti- 
tutes a double antithetical oxymoron. The Gentiles 
did not run after righteousness, and yet even they 
grasped righteousness at the goal of the race-course.* 
But the Jews, who ran, or so far as they were run- 
ners after the /aw of righteousness, never reached 
the proper terminal point of the race—the well- 
understood Jaw. The Apostle does not design to 
say that the Gentiles in general had known no high- 
ev pursuit; for he has already referred to the Gen- 
tiles in his expression concerning preparatory grace: 
& Zeontoimwacer cic OdSav.+ But the Gentiles were 
not only not companions with the Jews in the course 
in which the latter ran after the law of righteous- 
ness ; righteousness, as an explicit moral law, was 
not the fundamental idea of their pursuit (although 
it constituted the unity of the platonic virtues). 
The Greek struggled for ideality, or wisdom, while 
the Roman struggled for an innocent legal order, or 
for power. Thus it came that they did not run 
astray by looking at an analytical phantom of right- 
eousness, like the majority of the Jews; and hence 
that they could be subjected (that is, for a prelimi- 
nary condition of faith) to the curse of their ideals, 
to a profound despair in themselves and ‘n the glory 


® [It seems best (with Meyer) to consider righteousness 
as used, in this part of our verse, without special reference 
to the Christian standpoint. Dr. Hodge really advocates 
this view, but is hampered in reaching it by the limited 
meaning he places upon the word as used by Paul. Stuart 
renders dux., justification in each case, which is altogether 
untenable. Seep. 74 ff., &c.—R.] : 

t [See ver. 23. Itis doubtful whether such preparation 
as is there referred to, includes, in any sense, the propa 
deutic relation of the Gentile world to Christianity, how 
ever extensive that relation was.—R.] 
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of the world (see chap. iv.; Acts xvi. 9; Rom. ix. 
27-80).* . 

Even the righteousness which is of faith 
[Avzavocivyy Ot, #.7.d. That is, precisely the 
true righteousness, On the delicate meaning of dé, 
see Alford tn doco ; Winer, p. 412.—R.] 

Ver. 31. But Israel, following after the 
law of righteousness, attained not to the law 
[Iooand 0& dubzoy vowoy duxavoouryys, 
sig vonov ovxn EgGacev. On the reading, see 
Textual Note **, and below.—R.| It is not: the 
righteousness of the law, hut, more strongly: the 
law of righteousness. This would mean, in the fig- 
ure of the race, that Israel has by no means ad- 
vanced so far as to run after righteousness itself; 
the programme of the race became its goal; in 
striving after an endless analysis of the law, it has 
run astray in statutes of external legality. There- 
fore it has come to pass that it has not reached 
vo0u0¢ inits truth—that is, in itsreal inward character 
—and that, after all its running, it has never attained 
to the true beginning, the principle of the running. 
This antithesis is in harmony with the subject-matter 
(see Rom. vii. 7 ff.), and is much stronger than if 
the Apostle had said: It has not attained to the law 
of the righteousness of faith, which would be self- 
evident; or even if he had said: It has not attained 
to the righteousness of the law according to the let- 
ter—which charge he could not bring against them. 
Therefore we prefer the reading of Codd. A. B. D., 
given in the text. [The briefer reading is quite well 
supported, and certainly, when rightly understood, 
adds to the force of the passage. They did not even 
attain to the law. Comp, Alford im loco.—R.] 
It hardly needs to be called to mind, that the ques- 
tion here is relatively concerning the Gentiles and 
Israel; that is, concerning the antithesis between the 
believing Gentile world and unbelieving Israel. This 
limitation in reference to Israel lies in the divxoy 
VvOWOY. 

The law of righteousness, The expression has 
been regarded by many as an exchange for di 
xowvoovyny vouwou (Chrysostom, Calvin, Bengel, and 
others). Undoubtedly this was the basis of the 
effort of the Jews, but their real following extended, 
in Pharisaism, far beyond, to the amplification of 
the law iuto an endless series of ordinances. The 
view: The justifying law (Meyer), obscures the 
strong emphasis of the vonog itself, when this vouoe 
is subsequently explained thus: “The law was an 
ideal, whose realization the Israelites strove to ex- 
perience by their legalness.” Comp. chap. ii, 17-24. 
The theoretical, legal orthodoxy of the Jews was the 
perfect development of their righteousness of works, 
according, also, to the Epistle of James.+ 

Most of the early expositors (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, and others) hold that Paul meant the Mosaic 
Jaw in both cases in ver. 31. Others, on the con- 
trary (Theodore of Mopsvestia, Bengel, and De 
Wette [Hodge] ), have understood, by the second 


* [On this thought, see especially Griechenthum und 
Ohristenthum, by Dr. G. C. Seibert, 1857, referred to in the 
General Introd. Matthew, p. 6. The author is now a pastor 
in Newark, N. J.—R.] 

t [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the following view: ‘The 
word Jaw may be redundant, and Paul may mean to say 
nothing more than that ‘the Jews sought righteousness, or 
justification, but did not attain it. This, no doubt, is the 
substance, thougn it may not be the precise form of the 
thought.”” This is but avoiding an interpretation, and ina 
way which the learned commentator would deem unjustifi- 
ab.e if applied to less sacred forms than those written by 
zn Apostle.—R.] 





law, the Christian dixccootvy. These two construc 
tions are opposed not only by the dudzwy (Meyer: 
it does not express the effort to fulfil the law, but 
to possess the law), but also by the consideration 
that a true following after the Mosaic law—that is, 
after its fulfilment—must not only lead to it, but 
even to Christianity (see chap. vii.). Tholuck (with 
Calovius, Philippi, and others) takes yduwog in the 
wider sense, as via, disciplina of righteousness: 
“ They strove for the means which furnished justifi« 
cation.” But this striving, construed in a general 
sense, cannot be regarded as fruitless. The law, in 
the former case, can only mean their illusive image 
of the law, according to which the law, in its exter- 
nal shape, should become to them a real means of 
justification, and would in reality be made this 
means ;* but, in the second place, it is the Mosaic 
law in its truth, and in that inward tendency by 
which it became the schoolmaster which led them to 
Christ. 

Ver. 82. Wherefore? [dvd ti;] The fail- 
ure to attain to the law. 

Because they sought it not by faith [ot. 
oux éx miotews. The E. V. properly supplies 
sought tt]. As the proper observance of the law 
leads to saving faith, so does it proceed from a germ 
of faith, which is shown by Abraham’s higtorical 
precedence of Moses. Faith is the inward relation 
of confidence and obedience to God’s Word; only 
the Spirit in the law gives to the legal striving, which 
is a preparatory school to the gospel, its proper 
direction. 


But as by works [a@/1? dc 2& Yoywy. 
On o¢, comp. Winer. p. 578. Alford: ‘“as- ‘if 


about to obtain their object’ by.” See Teartwal 
Note **.—R.] Meyer correctly maintains that the 
ac is not redundant—as Koppe holds—and that it 
does not indicate hypocrisy, according to Theophy- 
lact ; but Meyer is incorrect in opposing Fritzsche’s 
construction, presumed works, with this explana. 
tion: As a duixevy proceeding from works is con- 
stituted. His ground is, that the Jews really set 
out from the works of the law, but not simply from 
irwe works (see chap. x. 3.)+ A pointed é& Yoyw» 
must correspond to the pointed éx ziortews, which 
former can then be only an we 2 Zoywy. In their 
seeking, they proceeded on the supposition of hav. 
ing one treasure of good works, and they continu. 
ally piled law upon law, in order to become richer 
in such works. In short, the starting-point, but not 
the dwixev, should be emphasized as fundamentally 
false. 

For they stumbled [zoocixowav yao- 
On the rendering, should ya@ be rejected, see 
Textual Note *°. Meyer, however, opposes this con- 
nection, though rejecting yao. The figure of a 
race, if not prominent here, seems at least to have 
suggested the “‘stumbling."—R.] To what does 
Jor refer? First of all, it presents the proof that 
the Jews did not stand in the direction of faith, but 
in the illusion of the righteousness of works. Then 
this proves indirectly, also, the principal statement 


* [Alford agrees substantially with this view. In the 
case of the Jews, “there was a prescribed norm of appa« 
rent righteousness, viz., the law, in which rule and way 
they, as matter of fact, followed after it.”—R.]} 

1 [The word as transfers the matter to the sphere of 
subjective fancy, and expresses this: that the Jews ime 
agined they were doing the works of the law, but did not 
really do them, according to the deeper sense and spirit in 
which the law should be apprehended, Comp. Isa. lviii. 2; 
Phil. iii. 9.—P, 8.] 
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m vers. 30 and 81. But the full strength of the 
proof lies in the fact that they have come to shame 
at the touchstone of the true Israelites, which made 
a distinction between those who trusted (that is, be- 
lievers) on the stone laid by Jehovah, and those who 
stimbled—that is, who were defective in faith be- 
cease of their presumed righteousness of works, 

At that stone of stumbling [tH 1i9o 
tov. zeoaxéuuatoc|. (Isa. viii. 14; xxviii. 
16; Luke ii. 34; 1 Cor. 1.28; 1 Peter ii. 6-8), 
The Jews, in their hypocrisy, have been offended 
Jirst of all at the unworldly spirituality, the penal 
Office, the independence, and the spiritual freedom 
of Christ (see Matt. iv. 1 ff; John ii. 18; iv. 1; v. 
9 ff.), and then, in their claim to the reward of uni- 
versal Messianic glory, at His poor appearance, His 
renunciation, His love of sinners, and His suffering 
and death on the cross. In their running, they ran 
all the more violently against the stone, because they 
were just then engaged in their strongest running. 
The Apostle proves that this fact also is represented 
beforehand in the Old Testament. He here freely 
connects the passages in Isa, viii. 14; xxviii. 16, 
into one prophecy, in which he follows the original 
text in preference to the LXX. According to Isa. 
viii. 14, Jehovah himself assuredly becomes a stone 
of stumbliug to both houses of Israel; but it is Je- 
hovah who has now concealed His face, in order to 
declare himself in future to those who patiently wait 
for Him (see Isa. vili. 17; ix. 7). But that, in chap. 
xxviii. 16, only the ideal theocracy of the Old Testa- 
ment sphere is meant, seems very doubtful. The 
ideal theocracy of the Old Testament is properly de- 
fined as the growth of the New Testament kingdom 
of God. Now, if a corner-stone for this is laid in 
Zion, it must nevertheless be the foundation of the 
“ideal theocracy,” and not the whole ideal theocracy 
itself, or even this ideal theocracy apart from its 
foundation. Likewise, the collective corner-stone in 
Zion (ver. 16) constitutes a grand antithesis to the 
Jewish dissolution of God’s Word into a ruined 
diversity (ver. 13), and it stands in connection with 
the judgment, from which the tzodspuo appears. 
Therefore Paul and Peter had a perfect right to re- 
gard this passage as more than a typical prophecy. 

Ver, 33. [As itis written, Behold, I lay in 
Zion a stone of stumbling, &c. The “stone of 
stumbling and rock of offence” (cxavddiov; 
LXX.: ztiipertv) is taken from Isa. viii. 14, and 
substituted for the ‘‘ corner-stone,” &ec., of chap. 
xxviii. 16. Both passages were interpreted by the 
Jews as referring to the Messiah. Comp. Luke ii. 
84; 1 Peter ii. 6-8. The combination is therefore 
both justifiable and natural—He who believeth 
on him, zai 6 muotetov ex aito. Wee, 
which is found in chap. x. 11, is omitted here (see 
Textual Note *). The emphasis there is on zac ; 
here, on zvotevwyv, in antithesis to ver. 32. 
—R, 

hall not be put to shame, zxatarvoyur- 
Onoetar. The original word 8m [make haste ; 
Gesenius: flee hastily.—R.] is here given as an ex- 

lanation, after the precedence of the Septuagint 
free, from which Paul varies, as above]. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


The Lrrzerature on the Doctrinal questions inyolved 
fa this chapter really includes all works on systematic the- 
plogy, all confessions since the times of the Reformers, 








together with a large proportion of modern psycl. ological 
and ethical treatises. The larger commentaries, especially 
those of Hodge, Stuart, Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, Haldane, 
Wordsworth, Jowett, and Forbes, are very full on the predese 
tinarian question. ‘The literature of the Arminian contros 
versy (much of which is enumerated in the Homilstical 
Votes on chap. viii.) bears on this subject. (Comp. lists, 
Introd, p. 51, v. 12-21, p. 191.) We may mention further - 
Aveustine, De libero arbitrio; AnsELm, De libero arbitrio ; 
also, De casw Diaboli. The works of Cauvin, ARMINIUS, 
Episcorius, Pres. Epwarps, An Inquiry into the Fivedom 


Of the Will (in numberless editions; necessarian in ita 


conclusions, and more commented upon than any work in 
this department of thought), Coxteriper, Aids to Reflecs 
tion (latter part; his views have done much to mould 
thought in England and America). The Cunons of the 
Synod of Dori give the strongest Calvinistic statements. A 
list of important controversial works is given by holuck 
(pp. 466, 467). The philosophical works which discuss the 
subject in its ontological aspects cannot be enumerated, but 
the names of Str Wma. Hamitron, J. 8. Mixx, Manset, 
Bain, Tappan, McCosu, readily suggest themselves to the 
American reader. The latest monograph, published in 
America, is by G. 8. Bishop (Newburgh, N. Y.), Reproba- 
tion (a sermon on yer. 22), New York, 1869.—R.] 


1. In regard to the copious, and, in many re- 
spects, mysterious contents of this chapter, we must 
refer principally to the Haeg. Notes, where we have 
anticipated many points. We would also refer to the 
history of the exposition of this chapter, and espe- 
cially to the monographs bearing on the subject, men- 
tioned above. The real difficulties which the chapter 
presents have been greatly increased by attempts at ita 
exegesis, This has occurred, first, in consequence of 
the little account that has been taken of the connec- 
tion, the immediate relation of this chapter to Israel, 
and the judgment of hardening on Israel; and be- 
cause there has not been an effort made to explain 
with sufficient clearness, according to the analogy of 
Scripture, the nature of the judgment of hardening, 
or sin in its third potency. A second cause of diffi- 
culty has been the confusion of the antitheses of the 
Apostle with the antitheses of the history of doc- 
trines—of Augustine and Pelagius, or Calvin and 
the Catholic righteousness of works, or even the 
doctrine of the Remonstrants. A third source of 
difficulty has been a failure to use aright the key to 
this chapter in the passage, chap. viii. 29, 80, and 
a disposition rather to accept a contradiction be 
tween Rom. ix. 7-29 and chaps. ix. 80-xi. 36, than 
to accommodate the former part of the whole sec 
tion to the latter, 

2, In the division and headings we have already 
given the connection between the whole of this 
section and the former chapters. The fundamen- 
tal thought is, the antithesis of sin and grace in its 
three potencies. 

First antithesis: The actual corruption of the 
whole world, and therefore no conceivable righteous- 
ness of works; in contrast with this is the saving 
and preponderating righteousness of faith, which ia 
prepared by the heartiness of conduct toward the 
law, in antithesis to external legality (chaps. i. 18- 
v. 11). 

cond antithesis: The corruption of human 
nature, the hereditary character of liability to sin 
and of the judgment of death, in which the whole 
creature-sphere of humanity is subject to vanity and 
corruption ; but Christ as the preponderating prin 
ciple of the new birth and of the glorification of 
man, of humanity and its sphere, stands in contrast 
with the Adamic principle. This principle is opera. 
tive from the standpoint of a watchful spiritual life, 
which abnegates the old carnal propensity, in order 
to lead to resurrection a new embryonic life of con. 
secrated corporealness, in antithesis to the life in the 
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liability of the flesh to death, to which the external 
legality also belongs (chap. v. 12-viii. 39). 

Third antithesis: The corruption of the re- 
ligious people, the noble people of humanity, and of 
the manifested form of their theocracy, in the judg- 
ment of historical hardening, in consequence of their 
false reliance on natural descent, historical privi- 
leges, and the righteousness of a practice of legal- 
ism. In contrast with this, on the other hand, is the 
freedom of Divine grace in its election, ordination, 
and call, which, as election distinguishes persons, as 
ordination shows mercy and hardens, and as a call 
makes the judgment of hardening first of all a means 
for the advancement of the call to salvation, and 
finally cuts itself short and is turned in another 
direction by the historical exercise of compassion. 
On both sides it is conditional, in consequence of the 
antithesis of pride and humility (chaps. ix—xi.) 

8. The construction of the chapter. The Apostle’s 
first prologue (vers. 1-5). An apology for his pain- 
ful duty to pronounce clearly the decisive declara- 
tion on the rejection of the majority of Israel; or, 
if we may so speak, to sum up all the individual ex- 
periences and Divine judgments relating to this fall. 
At the same time, he pronounces an eleyy on the 
fall of his glorious people of God, on the retributive 
rejection of the old hereditary people of God, in 
antithesis to the realization of the glorious inherit- 
ance of God’s children (chap. viii.), with the decla- 
ration of his patriotic and tragical feeling (increased 
and become to him a “thorn in the flesh” by its 
ruin with the direction which the Jews had taken, 
and by the hatred with which they opposed his love) 
—an analogue to David’s elegy on the fall of Jona- 
than, Jeremiah’s Lamentations, and similar laments 
in the Old Testament. But he finally gives expres- 
sion also to a doxology in regard to the victorious 
exercise of the authority of the God of revelation 
on Israel, as well in its ancient history as in its New 
Testament fulfilment in Christ, whose glorification 
predominates over the division between believing 
and unbelieving Israel. Zhe theme: The rejection 
of the majority of the members of the Israclitish 
people is not an abrogation of the promise to the 
theocratic Israel itself (ver. 6). 

First proof (from the time of the patriarchs) : 
The fact of election, The election is not made con- 
ditional by descent, nor by heirship, nor by birth- 
right, nor by works; it is God’s free exercise of love 
in the predetermination of an individual and per- 
sonal nature, which is only self-conditioned by the 
organic relation to Christ and to each other into 
which the elect individuals shall enter, and by the 
promise made to them, in which the thought of love, 
which shall appear in future conceptions and births, 
is already reflected. It unites in the relative an- 
tithesis (Jacob and Esau) the infinitely great differ- 
ence in the qualifications of persons for God’s king- 
dom, but not the absolute antithesis of salvation and 
condemnation (vers. 6-18).—[The doctrine of the 
predestination of a part of the human race to eter- 
hal perdition by no means follows from the state- 
ments of these verses. Even Calvin himself calls 
the decree of reprobation “horrible” (deeretum 
horribile, attumen verum), and it is opposed to those 
passages of the Scriptures according to which God 
wills not the death of the sinner, but that he might 
turn unto Him and live. (1.) The Apostle is not 
treating here at all of eternal perdition and eternal 
blessedness, but of a temporal preference and disre- 
yard of nations in the gradual historical develop. 
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ment of the plan of redemption, which will finally 
include all (chap. xi. 25, 82), and hence the descend. 
ants of Esau, who stand figuratively for all the Gen. 
tiles (Amos ix. 11, 12; Obad. 18-21). On this 
account we may well say, with Bengel: ‘not all 
Israelites are saved, nor all Edomites lost.” (2.) 
The hate of God toward Esau and his race cannot 
be sundered from their evil life, their obduracy 
against God and enmity to His people. It is true, 
ver. 11 (with, however, ver. 13, does not stand so 
closely connected as ver. 12) seems to represent not 
ouly the love of God, but His hatred as transferred 
even into the mother’s womb. But it must not be 
forgotten that, to the omniscient One, there is no 
distinction of time, and all the future is to Him 
present, Besides, an essential distinction must le 
made between the relation of God to good and evil, 
to avoid unscriptural error. God loves the goud, 
because He produces the very good that is in them ; 
and He elects them, not om account of their faith 
and their holiness, but ¢o faith and holiness, But 
it cannot be said, on the other hand, that He hates 
the evil men because He produces the very evil that 
is in them; for that would be absurd, and destroy 
His holiness; but He hates them on account of the 
evil that they do or will do in opposition to His will. 
While human goodness is the effect of Divine love 
and grace, on the contrary, human wickedness is the 
cause of Divine hatred and abhorrence ; and on that 
account alone can it be the object of the punitive 
wrath and condemnatory decree of God. Were evil 
the effect of His own agency, He would be obliged 
to condemn himself—which is irrational and blas- 
phemous.—P. 8. ] ‘ 

Second proof (from the time of the giving of 
the law): The fact of ordination. The predetermi- 
nation of the historical train of development of per- 
sons is the free exercise of God’s (Jehovah’s) right- 
eousness on persons. It is not made conditional on 
a self-volitional human willing and running; but it 
conditions itself by its consequence in relation to a 
definite human course of conduct, by further show- 
ing mercy on him to whom mercy has once been 
shown, and allowing all his experiences to contribute 
to his salvation, and, by its influence and long-suffer- 
ing, leading him who has once hardened himself to 
the judgment of hardening. In the infinitely vast 
antithesis between the one to whom mercy has been 
shown and the hardened one (Moses and Pharaoh), 
it constitutes the perspective of the antithesis of a 
final glorification and rejection, but not yet this an- 
tithesis—2. ¢., the final judgment itself (vers. 14-18), 

Third proof (from the time of the development 
of Israel of the Old Testament) : 

a. The fact of the call. The free exercise of 
Divine wisdom on the giigauc, or the spiritual, plas 
tic material of the ancient world, and especially on - 
Israel. This exercise is not made conditional on the 
historical Israel’s claims to inheritance, and had the 
right to make of Israel, as it had become, vessels 
unto honor and unto dishonor, by a universal Chris- 
tianization. But the call makes itself conditional by 
the actual state, in which it still endures with much 
long-suffering the existing vessels of wrath, which 
are already fitted to destruction, that, by their exist- 
ence and opposition, the full display of God’s glory, 
of His spiritual revelation in Christ, may be made 
known on the vessels of merey. It thereby consti. 
tutes the economic antithesis of hardening in the 
New Testament, and of the historical judicial curse 
on the great mass of Israel, and of an opposing im 
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measurable display of the glory of its exercise of 
mercy in the Gentile world. But this antithesis, as 
we shall further perceive, does not preclude the pos- 
sibility of mercy on individual Jews, and of the re- 
jection of individual Gentiles (vers. 19-24), 

b. The proof of this freedom of the Divine call 
from the Old Testament. First, the equalization of 
Jeys and Gentiles in their rejection is prophesied 
by Hosea (ver. 25). Second, the equalization of 
Gentiles and Jews in the mercy shown to the latter 
(ver. 26). Likewise, Isaiah has prophesied, first, the 
reduction of the great mass of Israel to asmall rem- 
nant, who shall be saved from the judgment (ver. 
27); but second, the certainty that such a remnant 
shall arise from a judgment cut short by righteous 
mildness (vers. 28, 29). 

Fourth proof: The correspondence of the exer- 
cise of Divine authority on Jews and Gentiles, with 
their ethical conduct, or with the antithesis of faith 
and unbelief. The conclusion from the whole chap- 
ter, as drawn by the spirit of the Apostle (vers. 
30-33). 

[4. This chapter cannot be fairly explained or 
properly honored without a recognition of the pro- 
found truth which lies at the foundation of the doc- 
trine of election, viz., the free, unconditioned grace 
of God. Those expositors who would limit the sov- 
ereignty of the Divine will by human freedom, and 
deduce salvation more or less from the creature, 
must do great violence to the text if they make it 
accord with their systems. Yet we must guard 
against the opposite extreme of supralapsarianism, 
which, with fearful logical consistency, makes God 
the author of the fall of Adam, hence of sin; thus 
really denying both God’s holiness and love and 
man’s accountability, to the ultimate extinguishment 
of all morality. Many, indeed, have held this view, 
whose lives, by a happy inconsistency, were far bet- 
ter than their theories, They arrived at this ex- 
treme position through a one-sided explanation of 
this passage, and through the logical consequence of 
their conception of the sovereignty of God’s all- 
determining will. But if we would not have the 
Bible prove any thing man wishes, we must inter- 
pret single passages in their connection with the 
whole, and according to the analogy of faith. In 
the early part of this Epistle (chap. i. 18; iii, 30), 
Paul unequivocally declares that God is not the au- 
thor, but the enemy and judge of evil; how, then, 
can he here affirm a specific Divine foreordination 
of sin and perdition? In chap. v. 12 ff. he shows 
that redemption through Christ, as to its indwelling 
power and purpose, is fully as comprehensive as the 
fall of Adam, With this agree many passages, which 
speak of God’s sincere will to save al/ men, and of 
a general call, extended not at once, but gradually, 
to all (Ezek. xxxiii. 11; 1 Tim. ii. 4; Titus ii, 11; 
2 Peter iii. 9). Accordingly, Paul must have in 
mind here such a general reprobation, as is either a 
self-incurred result of unbelief, or only a negative 
preparation for the extension of the plan of salva- 
tion, which it therefore ultimately furthers, Be- 
pides, in chap. x. the casting away of the Jews 
is attributed to their own wnbelief, hence to the 
personal guilt of the creature; and in chap. xi. 
the rejection is represented as temporary. In God’s 
grasious decree, the fall cf the Jews redounds to 
the blessing of the Gentiles, and the conversion 
of the Gentiles ultimately to the salvation of the 
Jews. So He has permitted the fall of Adam, in 
order to redeem humarity in Christ, the second 
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Adam (ver, 12 ff.); He has included all under dis 
obedience, that He might have mercy upon all (chap. 
xi. 832; comp. Gal. iii. 22), But the salvation can 
become actual only gradually ; and the gradual re. 
demption of all (not all as individuals, but the mass 
in an organic, not a numerical sense) presupposes 
the temporary rejection of some. 

The Scriptures teach, on the one hand, the ab 
solute causality and unconditioned grace of God; 
and, on the other, the moral nature of man, includ. 
ing also his relative freedom and his responsibility 
(4. e,, human personality), They ascribe redemption 
and sanctification, as well as the creation and main.« 
tenance of all things, to God alone. He works both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure (Phil. ii. 18) ; 
no man cometh to the Son, except the Father draw 
him (John vi. 37, 44); without the Son, believers 
can do nothing (John xv. 5). Not only the begin- 
ning, but also the progress and completion of con- 
version, are attributed to God (Jer. xxxi. 18; Heb. 
xii. 2; Luke xxii. 32; Eph, ii, 10; 1 Cor. iv. 7; 
2 Thess. iii. 2; 1 John v. 4). Hence all believers 
confess, with Paul: “By the grace of God I am 
what I am” (1 Cor. xv. 10), and ascribe all the 
honor and glory to the Lord alone (2 Cor. x. 17). 
Indeed, even evil, as a phenomenon, and according 
to its material forces, cannot be excluded from the 
absolute activity of God. He hardens Pharaoh and 
raises up Nebuchadnezzar; He creates the light and 
the darkness; He gives peace and effects evil (Isa. 
xlv. 7); and there is no evil (misfortune) in the city, 
that the Lord has not done (Amos iii. 6).—On the 
other hand, however, the Scriptures never treat of 
man as a mere machine, but as a moral being. They 
hold up before him, in the Old Testament, laws, with 
the promise of blessing if he obeys, and the threat. 
ening of a curse if he transgresses; they offer him, 
in the New Testament, the gospel, baptism, faith; 
bid him, with fear and trembling, work out bis own 
salvation (Phil. ii. 12); present to him the highest 
moral duties as commands: Be ye holy, be ye per- 
fect; and account sin and the rejection of salvation 
as his own personal fault. “ How often would I 
have gathered you, as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not” (Matt. xxiii. 27; 
Luke xiii, 34).* 


* [Forbes thus lays down the fundamental truths on this 
difficult subject : 


** All good originates from God. 
All evil originates from the creature. 


Election originates in the free grace of God. 
Reprobation originates in the free-will of man. 


To bee belongs the whole glory of the salvation of the 
lect. 
To man belongs the whole responsibility of the ruin of the 
Reprobate.” 


See his Dissertation, pp. 380-475. 

That these positions are not reconcilable by human 
logic, is evident from the discussions on the subject; but 
this cannot, of itself, disprove their truth. It is the old 
and ever-recurring mystery of the origin of evil. Forbes 
seeks to prove that these positions are compatible with the 
doctrinal statements of the Westminster Assembly. Those 
who wish the sharpest predestinarian views, may find them 
jn Haldane’s notes on this chapter. The Synod of Dort, 
which is considered by many the representative of hyper» 
Calvinism, only goes thus far in speaking of the reprobates 
«“ Whom God, out of His sovereign, most just, irreprehonsy 
ple and unchangeable good pleasure, hath decreed to leave 
inthe common misery into which they have wilfully plunged 
themselves, and not to bestow upon them saving faith and 
the grace of conversion ; but permitting them, in His jus* 
judgment, to follow their own way, at last for the declara« 
tion of His justice, to condemn and punish them forever, 
not only on ac2ount of their unbelief, but also for theiy 
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If the first truth respecting the absolute, creative 
causality of God in the works of creation, redemp- 
tion, and sanctification be denied, we fall into the 
Pelagian error, which destroys the very marrow of 
Christianity, and attributes salvation to the creature ; 
but if the second class of Scripture texts be denied 
or wrested, we are brought to the brink of the 
abyss of fatalism. or Pantheism; man is degraded 
into a mere instrument without a will, and his re- 
sponsibility, guilt, and punishment abrogated. The 
task of theology consists, not in the establishment 
of one of these postulates at the expense of the 
other, but in reconciling both, and bringing into 
right relations with each other the infinite and finite 
causality; in loosing, not in cutting the gordian 
knot. This is, indeed, one of the greatest and most 
difficult problems, which can never be fully solved 
from the standpoint of earthly knowledge. Only 
after the accomplished victory over evil can the 
deep, dark enigma of evil, which forms the main 
difficulty in the problem, be fully solved.* 

For practical and popular use, the following re- 
marks will suffice : 

(1.) There is an eternal predestination of believ- 
ers unto holiness and blessedness, and hence they 
must ascribe all the glory of their redemption, from 
beginning to end, to the unmerited grace of God 
alone. 

(2.) They do not, however, on this account cease 
to be free agents, responsible for all their doings ; 
but, as God works in nature not magically and im- 
mediately, but through natural laws, so He works in 
men, through their wills, hence through the media- 
tion of finite causes; and the more that grace is de- 
veloped within them, so much the more is their true 
freedom developed; so that perfect holiness and per- 
fect freedom coincide with each other. According- 
ly, the highest freedom is the complete triumph over 
the evil, and is consequently identical with the moral 
necessity of the good. In this sense, God is free 
just because He is absolutely holy. 

(3.) There is no Divine foreordination of sin as 
sin, although He has foreseen it from all eternity, and, 


other sins. And this is the decree of reprobation which by 
no means makes God the author of sin (the very thought 
of which is blasphemy), but declares Him to be an awful, 
inreprehensible, and righteous judge and avenger” (Canon 
i., Art. xv.). This isas faras any ought to go, butit is by no 
means 4 reconcilition of the two sides of revealed truth, 
or an attempt at it.—R.] 

* [A few scholia may be added here: 1. The relation of 
scientific theology to revealed truth, is that of science in 
general to the truth it seeks to systematize. Hence the- 
ology has unsolved problems, and these furnish the stimu- 
lus to further investigation. 2. Theology is not to be con- 
sidered untrustworthy in its settlement of great questions, 
because some remain unsolved, nor can the failure of its 
attempts at solution invalidate either the positions already 
won, or the separate truths which it has not yet reduced to 
a system. 38, The modesty of true science has a place in 
theological discussion. If theologians claim that their 
attempt at the solution of such a problem as that presented 
in this chapter is the only one that should be made, the 
objector may feel that, in successfully opposing that view, 
he has overthrown the truth itself. 4. This problem is one 
that is ontological as well as theological, and hence cannot 
be escaped by rejecting revelation. Atheism avoids it 
solely by negation, pantheism by opposing the testimony 
of our own consciousness, Whoever believes in a personal 
God and his own personality, is confronted with it, ‘The 
safer position for a child of God to take is that which leaves 
the difficulty where the greatest glory is ascribed to God. 
History shows that those who thusacted were not the least 
toncerned to live under the fullest sense of their account- 
bility. The Christian life is thus far the only solution of 
this great problem; a mystery which is practically recon- 
siled only by one yet greater, the mystery of godliness, God 
manifest in the flesh —R.] 


with respect to redemption, permitted it, while con 
stantly overruling it to His purposes. Hence, those 
who are lost are lost through their own fault, and 
must blame their own unbelief, which rejects the 
means of salvation proffered them by God. 

(4.) In the time of the calling of nations and in- 
dividuals to salvation, God proceeds according to a 
plan of eternal wisdom and love, which we cannot 
fathom here, but should adore in silent reverence. 

(5.) The right use of the doctrine of election is 
the humbling of sinners and the comforting of be- 
lievers, as well as the increase of their gratitude and 
happiness. Only a culpable misunderstanding and 
misuse of it can lead to carnal security and to de- 
spair. 

é (6.) Instead of meditating much upon the pro- 
found depths of the Divine decrees, it is better for 
each to make his own calling and election sure, and, 
with fear and trembling, to work out his own salva- 
tion.—P. 8.] 

5. The forbearance and confidence with which 
the Apostle pronounces his opinion on the fall of 
Israel, his patriotic and truly human pain (2 Cor, xii. 
7-$), and his prophetic elevation above it, reaching 
to sublimity, are characteristics of this wonderful 
man of God. 

6. Israel’s glory is revealed in the correspond 
ence of its great actual blessings with its chosen in. 
dividuals. The line of actual saving blessings enters 
into reciprocal operation with the personal line of 
the fathers down to Christ according to the flesh, the 
climax in which divinity and humanity unite. Its 
foundation is Israel’s adoption, in Abraham, to son- 
ship. On this there is founded, first, the patriarchal 
antithesis of the dota or of the revealing angel of 
Jehovah, and of the covenants, in which the evan 
gelical element is properly placed in advance of the 
legal element, conformably to the character of the 
patriarchal revealed religion; then comes the an- 
tithesis of the Mosaic period, of the gift of the law, 
and of the services; and here, in conformity with 
the character of the legal economy, the legal ele- 
ment precedes the evangelical, Both the patriarchal 
and Mosaic economies then comprise each other, just 
as the evangelical and legal elements are comprised 
in the promises of the prophetic period. It has 
already been remarked that, notwithstanding this 
articulation, each particular of the attributes men- 
tioned is peculiar in a more general sense to the en- 
tire theocracy. 

7. Careful attention must be paid to the fact that, 
in the election in vers, 6-13, the communication of 
the Divine decree precedes the birth of the chil- 
dren, But, on the other hand, in the ordination in 
vers. 14-18, it applies to characters already existing. 
—Moses and Pharaoh—in accordance with the direc- 
tion which they have taken themselves, In the call 
in vers, 19-24, this communication finally follows 
the state of the case already existing: Vessels of 
wrath, vessels of mercy. From the whole of this 
section, chaps. ix—xi., it follows that the decrees 
underlying these communications belong also to 
eternity. But they belong to eternity as decrees 
which are conditioned upon individual conduct, as 
God universally conditions himself in the measures 
which He adopts in reference to persons to be deter: 
mined or already determined, and their personal re. 
lations, The decree of election (or of love) takes 
cognizance of no other condition than that the sin. 
gle individual must be defined according to the organ. 
ism of the members of God’s kingdom in Christ 
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The decree of ordination (or of righteousness) is 
conditioned by the fact that individuals, in their free 
self-determination, need, both for themselves and for 
their relation to the whole body, their historical des- 
tination and special guidance. The decree of the 
call (or of wisdom) is conditioned by the fact that it 
makes the judgments pronounced on unbelief itself 
means for subserving the promotion of faith. The 
distinction of the elder theology, decretwm 4 rudes- 
tinationis, decretum gratiw, decretum justificrtionis, 
has confused election and ordination— which has 
generally been the case from Augustine’s time down 
to the present. This distinction has likewise over- 
looked the fact that the decretuwm gratic constitutes 
the very centre of the decretum predestinationis 
(Christ 6 ogutwévoc, Acts x. 42; Rom. i, 4). The 
decretum justificationis is most intimately connected 
with the deeree respecting the vocatio. 

8. We have elsewhere brought out the truth, 
that the wonderful flower of the biblical doctrine of 
election, like the aloe, has been long concealed, yet 
with its character determined, in the sharp thistle of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine of predestination; and 
that it is a duty of our day to acquire, with its full 
idea, the whole depth and glory of the biblical doc- 
trine of personality ; but not to seek to weaken and 
render indifferent, by the old Lutheran or Arminian- 
Reformed definitions, the solution of an enigma to 
whose real solution every living distinction of indi- 
viduals contributes, more than a scholastic hatching 
of confessional antitheses can do. In this respect, 
Lavater’s Physiognomy may be regarded as an ex- 
planatory enlargement upon Calvm and Zwingli. 
The mystery of predestination, like that of the 
atonement, and every other Christian mystery, is re- 
flected in the midst of life. - 

9. Ver. 1. The intimate proximity of salvation 
and sorrow (chap. viii. 89; ix. 1) in the Apostle’s 
state of mind, as in our Lord’s states of mind. 

10. Ver. 3. For niore particular information on 
the ban, see Tholuck, p. 472. [See also Excursus 
on Anathema, p. 302.—R. | 

11. The Apostle’s patriotism is a tragical feeling, 
pubject to the dominion and kingdom of Christ, and 
thereby glorified to the intercessory feeling. —On 
the Shekinah (doza), see the note in Tholuck, p. 
477. 

12. On the divinity of Christ, and the relevant 
passages of the New Testament in which He is in 
part called really God, and in part appears to be so 
called (John i. 1; xvi. 28; 1 John v. 20; Acts xx. 
28; the present passage, ver. 5; Rom. xvi. 27; 
Eph. v.5; 1 Tim. iii, 16; 2 Tim. iv. 18; Titus ii. 
13; 1 Peter iv. 11; 2 Peter iii, 18; Rev. v. 13), 
comp Tholuck, p. 482. My Positiv Dogm., p. 
160 fi. 

13. Biblical doxologies: Rom. i, 25; ix.5; xi, 
S62 xvi 2, Gen 2) Tim. iv. 18) T Peter ivi 11; 
2 Peter iii. 18, and others. 

14. Ver. 6. Not all are Israel which are of 
Israel. This applies also to every nation, to every 
confession, to every Christian community, just as it 
applies in general to the branches of the mystical 
vine, Christ (John xv. 2). 

15. The children of the flesh and the children 
of promise. See the Commentary on John, i, 13. 
{Comp. Galatians, pp. 119, 123.—R.] 

16. On the theological discussions with reference 
#o the doctrine of predestination in the present sec- 
tion, see Tholuck, pp. 490-506, and below. 








name of Jehovah, as well in His having compas 
sion as in judging, see the Hzeg. Votes. It is in har. 
mony with the righteousness of Jehovah’s exercise 
of authority, that even the judgment of death re 
dounds to the life of the sincere and compassionatea 
one; while the gospel, on the other hand, ‘s a savor 
of death unto death to the perverse and inbeliay 
ing. But the consistency of Jehovah does not lie iw 
His carrying out the abstract decrees of His own 
will, inflexibly and in an exact direction, but in His 
remaining like himself, and therefore in His even 
assuming a different position in relation to the 
changed positions of man; yet this is, of course, in 
harmony with the consistency of the principles es. 
tablished and realized by Him. Therefore, there is 
propriety in speaking of a Divine repentance—for 
example, in the history of the Flood. The position 
of mankind toward God has become sv thoroughly 
perverted, that the Creator must become the De- 
stroyer. Comp. Ps. xviii, 24-27. 

18. On the Egyptians’ remembrance of the Pha- 
raoh under whom Israel went forth, see the article 
igypten, by Lepsius, in Herzog’s Theol. Encyc., 
and Tholuck, p. 516. On the hardenings of Pharaoh 
especially, see Exod. iv. 21. Since the judgment of 
hardness is here declared collectively, the passage 
does not decide on the succession of the particular 
ones. The same applies to chap. vii. 3. Then the 
particular historical ones follow. First, Pharaoh is 
hardened by the counteraction of the magicians 
(chap. vii. 18, 22). A significant illustration of the 
free volition of Pharaoh in the latter case; see 
chap. vii. 28. In chap. viii. 15 we read: ‘“‘ Pharaoh 
hardened his heart, and hearkened not unto them.” 
And now his heart becomes hardened, even in spite 
of the warning of the terrified magicians; chap. 
viii. 19. Again, in chap. viii. 832; “ And Pharaoh 
hardened his heart.” We read the same thing in 
chap. ix. 7. But in chap. ix. 12 we read: “ And | 
the Lord hardened the heart of Pharaoh.” In chap. 
ix. 84, on the other hand, we again meet with self- 
hardening, which is then designated as a judgment ; 
ver, 85. In chap. x. 27, the Lord again hardens 
him. The same occurs in chap. xi. 10; xiv. 8. 

As regards this whole series of particulars, the 
atomistic exegesis of earlier times led to its being re- 
garded as fatalistic. But we must, in the first place, 
distinguish the prophetical declarations of the judg. 


ment of hardening as general views of the whole 


course of events, from the historical particulars. As 
for the historical particulars, we must always be very 
careful to notice that the hardening is not a single act, 
but a long succession of acts, which succeed momen. 
tary shocks and apparent awakenings. But the periods 
of hardening themselves are divided into three partic. 
ular acts: 1. Pharaoh is hardened by the magicians; 
2. He hardens himself; 8. The Lord hardens him, 
We must further consider, that he always hardens 
himself just as soon as he has recovered a little 
from the penal judgments. But the series of his 
expressions of penitence must be regarded as aris- 
ing particularly from fear (attritio, not contritio). 
Pharaoh’s starting-point is the defiant question . 
Who is the Lord? chap. v. 2. Then he requires a 
miraculous proof: chap. vii. 7-10. He does not 
take the first plague to heart, because the magicians 
do likewise; chap. vii. 22, 28. The first shock and 
its characteristic expression; chap. viii, 8. Similaz 
emotion; ver. 28. The first confession of sin; 
chap. ix. 27, 28. The second, chap. x. 16. It is 


14. Ver. 15. On the idea of consistency in the | characteristic that Pharaoh pays least attention to 
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the plagues that least affect him and his house. 
This may be seen in the first and third plagues; but 
he ubserves with more attention, on the other hand, 
the second and fourth, which rest heavily upon him- 
self, He does not trouble himself about the mur- 
rain; the boils and blains seem to spare him person- 
ally, Tbe thunder and hail, on the contrary, terrify 
him; the locusts also, but the darkness less. inal- 
Iv, the death of the first-born at the decisive moment 
breaks the tyrant’s defiance, yet without being able 
to convert him, And it is out of this wonderful net- 
work of human offences and Divine judgments that 
a ponderous fatalistic decree has been contrived. 
Meyer quite gratuitously opposes Olshausen’s expla- 
nation, that the hardening assumes at the outset the 
already existing beginnings of evil. The oy Oéle 
does not oppose it, for God can let man die before 
his hardening. Meyer, also, does not favor Calovius’ 
definitions of hardening, that God does not harden 
man éveeyntizos, but 1. cuyyooyntais, propter per- 
missionem ; 2. apoountixos, propter occasionem ; 
8. éynatalemtxns; 4. TaQadOTLO. 

19, Just as Pharaoh hardened himself more and 
more at Moses’ deeds of faith, so was Moses always 
advanced and strengthened in faith by the trials of 
faith which were prepared for him by Pharaoh’s hard- 
enings—that is, by the apparent failure of his 
miraculous deeds. This is a fundamental law of 
God’s kingdom, The kingdom of darkness displays 
itself in its reciprocal action with the kingdom of 
light, but the latter is also displayed in its reciprocal 
action with the former, 

20. Tholuck’s explanation on having compassion 
and hardening, p. 523, harmonizes with the old Lu- 
theran dogmatics. Meyer’s resumé, p. 310. 

[Pages 390 ff, 4th edition. Justice to this au- 
thor, whose clear and acute exegetical notes have 
been so freely used by Dr. Lange, as well as in the 
additions, requires the insertion of a larger portion 
of his theological reswmé than is given in the origi- 
nal. 

“The contents of chap. ix. 9-23, as they have 
presented themselves purely exegetically, and taken 
in and of themselves, of course exclude the idea of 
a decree of God conditioned by human, moral spon- 
taneity ; for indeed God’s «bsolute activity, consid- 
ered in itself as such, cannot depend on that of the 
individual ; but a fatalistic determinism, which robs 
man of his self-determination and free self-positing 
for salvation, making him the passive object of Di- 
vine arbitrariness, must not be deduced from our 
passage as a Pauline doctrine. For this reason, that 
this passage is not to be considered separately from 
what follows (vers. 30 ff.; x. 11), and also because 
the countless exhortations of the Apostle to believ- 
Ing obedience, to steadfastness and Christian virtue, 
us well as all his warnings against falling from grace, 
are sO many witnesses against that dreary view which 
annuls the nature of human morality and responsi- 
bility, Should we, with Reiche, Kéllner, Fritzsche, 
ang Krehl, suppose that Paul, in his dialectic zeal, 
had permitted himself to be hurried into sedf-contra- 
diction,* we would have a self-contradiction so mani- 
fest, yet so extremely important and dangerous in a 
religious and ethical aspect, so harshly opposed to 
the Christian moral ideas of Divine holiness and hu- 
sian freedom, that it were least of all to be expect- 
ed of ¢his Apostle, whose acuteness and dialectic 





ae [Fritzsche, ii. p.550: “ Melius sibt Paulus cor-sensissel, 
& Aristotelis, non Gamalielis alumnus fuissct. ” ( )—R.] 





skill could guard him against it on the one hand, — 
while especially, on the other, his apostolic illumina. 

tion and the depth and clearness of his moral expe. 
rience must guard him against it.’ “But this by 
no means justifies the interlining of the clear and 
definite expressions of the Apostle in our passage, 
on the part of anti-predestinarianism from Origen 
and Chrysostom until now, to the effect that the 
moral self-determination and spuntaneity of man ig 
the correlative factor to the Divine decree. The 
correct judgment of the deterministic propositions 
(vers. 15-23) lies rather between the psychologically 
and morally impossible admission of a self-contradic- 
tion, and the exegetically impossible interpolation in 
this way, of thoughts the direct opposite of the Apos- 
tle’s expression. How there can be the concurrence, 
so necessary in the moral world, of the individual 
freedom and spontaneity of man and the absolute 
self-determination and all-efficiency of God, is in- 
comprehensible to human reflection, at least so long 
as it does not desert the sphere of Christian view, 
and pass into the unscriptural, pantheistic sphere of 
Identity, in which, indeed, there is no place for free- 
dom in general.* Whenever, of the two truths: 
“God is absolutely free and all-efficient,’ and ‘man 
has individual freedom, and is also on his side, in bis 
own self-determination as free agent, the causer of 
his salvation or misery,’ we handle but one, and that 
one consistently, and hence, one-sidedly, we are com- 
pelled to speak as if the other seems to be invalidated 
by our reasoning. But only seems; for, in fact, 
there is in this case only a temporary and conscious 
abstraction with respect to the other.” “ Paul, then, 
found himself in this case. For he wished to pre- 
sent, in opposition to the fancy of the Jews respecte 
ing descent and works, the free and absolute al- 
mightiness of the Divine will and work, and all the 
more decidedly and exclusively the less he would 
leave any ground for the presumptuous error of the 
Jews, that God must be gracious to them. The 
Apostle has here placed himself entirely on the abso- 
lute standpoint of the theory of God’s pure indepen- 
dence, and that, too, with all the boldness of clear 
consistency ; but only until he has done justice to 
that polemic purpose. Then he returns (vers. 30 ff.) 
from that abstraction to the humano-moral stand- 
point of practice, so that he grants to both modes 
of view, side by side, that right which they have 
within the limits of human thought. The view 
which lies beyond these limits, the metaphysical re- 
lation of the essential connection of the two points, 
viz., objectively Divine and subjectively human free- 
dom and voluntary activity, was necessarily without 
and beyond his present circuit of view. He would 
have had no occasion either to enter upon this prob- 
lem, since it was incumbent upon him to defeat the 
Jewish presumption with but one side of this—with 
the absoluteness of God. That, or how far the Di- 
vine election is no delectus militaris, but finds its 
norm immanently in God himself through His holi- 
ness, and thus may be conditioned by moral condi- 
tions on the human side, remains for the present 
entirely out of the account. It enters, however, 
with ver. 30, in which the one-sided method of con- 
sideration, followed for a time, is again compensated 
for, and the ground afforded for a time for apolo- 


* [Still less in modern materialism, where what is (prob- 
ably from habit) called free civilization is attributed mainly 
to climate and food, especially fish, Compare current 
literature ad nauscam.—R.] 
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getic -purposes, to the doctrine of absolute decrees, 
is again withdrawn.”—R. | 

He opposes those who have charged the Apostle 
with a self-contradiction—determination and free- 
dom (Reiche, Kéllner, Fritzsche, &.); but he him- 
self thinks that the metaphysical relation of unity 
between the all-prevailing efficiency of God and 
man’s freedom is incomprehensible by Christian re- 
flection, and that, therefore, we can only speak of 
the one, considered in itself alone, in such a way 
that the other seems to be removed by our reason- 
ing. But this is not the case if we speak either of 
buman freedom or of God’s free grace in a proper 
way. The former assumes dependence on God; the 
latter requires faith. Though God’s all-efficiency is 
not conditional on man, yet it conditions itself as 
the personal exercise of authority in relation to man, 
so soon as he is determined by election, according to 
the stage of development in which man is. It may 
also be said that the one decree of God is explained, 
according to chap. viii. 29, 30, in five decrees, and 
these are reciprocally conditional. 

If the decree of election were an absolute de- 
termination of salvation and condemnation, there 
would be no peculiar decree of ordination or his- 
torical predetermination ; God would no more be 
free to say to Moses, “I will have mercy on whom I 
will have mercy.” But if the decree of ordination 
were absolute, then we could no more speak serious- 
ly of a new decree of the call, and still less of a 
free idea of justification, as well as of glorification. 
The Divine decree in relation to the final judgment 
has conditioned itself by the nature of all the pre- 
ceding decrees. And only in this way does God 
remain a free God, while, on the other hand, we 
would make of an unconditional decree of predes- 
tination itself a real divinity, which would have 
bound the personal God. But it is quite in harmo- 
ny with the nature of religion, the real relation be- 
tween God and man, that the truth asserts the 
majesty of the Divine right against every human 
arrogation, every irreligious claim against God. The 
free power of election stands in oppositién to the 
claim of a natural heirship in God’s kingdom; the 
free power of grace, in its bistorical exercise of au- 
thority, opposes the claim to the merit of works ; 
and the free power of the Divine call in the eco- 
nomic relations of God’s kingdom opposes the claim 
to both. If the point is reached where man will 
make God conformable to himself, before whom he 
would present himself independently, yea, one whom 
he thinks that he can bind by “replying against” 
him, then God himself opposes him in His truth as 
the God who stands in absolute free power above 
him, and before whora he is as nothing, or as the 
slay im the potter’s hand. Up to this point the 
Apostle must have recourse to the Jewish assump- 
tions against God’s majesty. The pioneers of the 
Reformation, but particularly the Reformers them- 
selves, were in a similar situation ; ecclesiastical tra- 
dition had, in the latter case, taken the place of de- 
scent from Abraham; ecclesiastical righteousness of 
works had taken the place of Levitical righteous- 
ness of works; the self-righteous creature began to 
prescribe laws for bis Creator. The Reformers, ad- 
Loving to the truth, thus reversed the relation: God’s 
sovereignty and grace are every thing, while the 
wrogated right and merit of man are nothing. But 
their arriving in theory—which was really only one 
chapter in their system—to the negition of human 
freedom of election (Melanchthon, in his later life, 











excepted), and their being led into contradictien with 
their ethical principles, were in part a tribute of 
weakness which they had to pay to their indepen 
dence from the Catholic Augustine (strong expres: 
sions of Calvin and Zwingli, see Tholuck, p. 528), 
and in part the false conclusion from a profoundly 
justified religious feeling, They taught, with good 
ground, that God’s government of the world is a 
government controlling and pervading all moral 
events, and that even sin is not merely permitted, 
but accepted and determined as a fact in God’s plan; 
only they had not yet found—as Sebastian Frank, 
at their time, and, subsequently, such orthodox 
teachers in the Church as Breitinger, Veetius, and 
others—the distinction between sin as a wicked 
counsel of the heart, that merely appertains to man, 
and sin as a fact in which inward sin itself is already 
treated with irony, captured, and judged (see Prov. 
xvi. 1 ff). The Apostle himself, on the contrary, 
has united the doctrine of the absolute judicial 
power of God with the doctrine of the importance 
of faith, yet particularly with the declaration that 
God has delayed His historical judgment in long. 
suffering, and has made the already existing judg- 
ment of hardness a medium of compassion.*—“ The 
people, clay in the potter’s hand,” is a frequently 
recurring biblical expression. See Tholuck, p. 530; 
also the Note on p. 582; likewise p. 536. 

21. The concatenation of judgment and compas- 
sion which appears throughout in the facts of Holy 
Scripture, as well as in its doctrines, has not been 
sufficiently comprehended and made use of by the 
popular ecclesiastical conception ; and this is a prin- 
cipal source of its hindrances and imperfections, 
Righteousness and mercy are regarded as collateral 
modes of God’s revelation, Judgment and compas- 
sion absolutely preclude each other. But the Scrip- 
tures unite both facts in various ways. 

First, the reconciliation of men themselves, both 
collectively and individually, inwardly as well as out. 
wardly, is made conditional on a judgment which 
separates the old from the new life. Second, the 
display of redemption and its institutions, of the 
theocracy and of the Church, is conditioned by judi- 
cial acts that separate the old from the new states, 
Third, judgment, even from the flood downward, 
separates an old from a new race, and brings to pass 
the redemption of the latter by the still conditional 
rejection of the former, Even in the final judgment, 
the consummation of heaven is made conditional on 
the separation of the wicked ; Matt. xiii. 43. 

22. With the confusion mentioned above, there 
is also connected the fact that righteousness has ever 
been too much regarded as the extreme consequence 
of rigor, but not also in the light of forbearance and 
mildness. This latter idea of righteousness is fre. 
quently taught in the Scriptures (see Matt. i, 19; 
1 John i. 9), and so also in the present chapter, ver. 
28. Comp. also chap. iii. 26, p. 185. 

93. The full and direct force of the passage in 
ver. 31 is only reached by accepting the reading pre- 
ferred by us. The Jew’s righteousness of works, ag 
such, was never faithful righteousness of works, but 
a righteousness of boasting of the practice of stat- 
utes, and therefore it was a failure to obey the true 


* (A reference to the Exeg. Notes will show how Dr. 
Lange finds this mitigating idea of long-suffering through- 
out the chapter. Admitting the correctness of his exegesie 
(which many will not be prepared to do), it is still doubtful, 
whether his explanation of the enigmatical question iy 
hand is any more satisfactory than that of Meyer.—R.J 
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youog itself. Ina similar sense, James portrays the 
orthodoxy of the Jews (see the Commentary im 
loco). This is also the case with the ecclesiastical 
righteousness of works in the Middle Ages; its 
weight does not lie in fidelity to the law, but in the 
fanatical zeal to explain and sharpen the statutes to 
excess, And so the orthodoxy of the seventeenth 
century was not strictness of confessional fidelity, 
bit zeal for the statutory amplification and sharpen- 
ing of confessional formulas, Centrifugal deviations 
from the collective fundamental thought and original 
fountain everywhere prevailed. 

94, Israel, in its guilty and accursed destiny, is 
also a type of the richly deserved curses in the po- 
litical as well as in the ecclesiastical life of nations. 

25. Chaps, x. and xi. are an enlargement upon 
chap. ix. 


HOMILETIOAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Onapr. 1x. 1-5. 


[HomitnticaL BrsuiocRaPHy on Rom. ix. 3: WEEMSE, 
J., Of the Highest Degree of Love to God; An Exposition, &c., 
vol. i. 48; Licurroot, J., S/. Pauls Wish to be Accursed. 
Works, vol. vii. 312; Geux, R., Remains, 2; Wirstus, H., 
De votivo anathemate Pauli ; Miscellanex, vol. ii, 41; WATER- 
LAND, D., St. Paul’s Wish Explained and Illustrated, Ser- 
mons, Works, vol. ix. 252; Dopweti, W., The Importance 
of the Christian Faith, Illustrated in the Explanation of Si. 
Pauil’s Wish of being Accursed for his Bre'hren, Oxford, 
1752; Kexuine, B., Lhree Discourses on St. Paul’s Wish, 
&c., Oxford, 1766; Mason, W., Christian Pa!riotism, Works, 
vol. iv. 105; Torrapy, A. M., Thoughts, &c., Works, vol. 
iii. 418; Reconsiperep Texts, No. I., J. C. Knight, Kitto’s 
Journal, 1st series; Nos. 10-12. Two Letters, by A. David- 
son and _ 0. Knight, on the above interpretation, Ibid. 
—J. F, H. 


The Apostle’s sorrow for his brethren: 1. A 
great sorrow, so that he wished to be accursed from 
Christ for them; 2. A natural sorrow, because they 
(a.) are his kinsmen according to the flesh , 7 are 
Israelites to whom pertaineth the adoption, &c. (vers. 
1-5), 

eo apostolical asseveration (ver. 1).—Words only 
have strength when our conscience bears us witness 
in the Holy Ghost that we say the truth in Christ 
(ver, 1).—The witness of our conscience in the Holy 
Ghost is a witness for us that we say the truth in 
Christ (ver. 1).—Magnanimous heaviness and mag- 
nanimous pain (ver. 2).—The Apostle’s readiness to 
stake the dearest possession for his brethren (ver. 
3).—The difference between Israelites and Jews eo 
4).—What do Israelites possess? 1. The whole of 
the Old Testament, with all its covenant blessings ; 
2. The fathers; 3, Through the fathers, Christ, so 
far as His human descent is concerned, belongs 
chiefly to them (John iv. 22) (vers, 3-5). 

Srarkg, Cramer: In important matters for God’s 
honor and the advancement of our neighbors’ salva- 
tion, we may swear (Isa. xix. 18; Jer. xii. 6); but 
Jo wantonly affirm a thing before God, is an abuse 
of God’s name (Exod. xx. 7) (ver. 1).—The saints 
are not stoical blocks of wood (!); therefore we 
should also weep with those that weep, and rejoice 
with those that rejoice (ver, 2).—Love has certain de- 
grees, and oné may with a good conscience prefer in 
love his natural friends and blood relations to others 
(rer 3).—WNova Bibl. Tiib.: Nothing grieves pious 
people more than the ruin of the ungodly. Particu. 
arly a trae shepherd can dp nothing else than speak 
oi them with sorrow and tears (ver, 2),—HEDINGER 
This is love! Oh, that we had even a less degree 
of it! Exod. xxxii, 32. 





Geriacn; Calvin beautifully says: “It ia not 
contradictory to this wish of the Apostle, that he 
knew of a surety that his salvation by God’s election 
could not prove a delusion. For as such a glowing 
love always burns out more violently, so does it sve 
nothing and care for nothing except its object” 
(vers, 1-5). 

Lisco: The Apostle’s sorrow at Israel’s unbelief 
(vers. 1-5).—In Christ every thing was glorified and 
fulfilled which Israel already hau; how important, 
therefore, it was to believe in Him whom the anti- 
types had announced, and who brought grace and 
truth ! John i. 16, 17. 

Hevpsner: Asseveration of the Apostle’s love 
for his people (vers. 1-5).—It ix only a spirit sancti- 
fied by God’s grace that can be gvieved at the spirit- 
ual fall of others. The unconverted man is indiffer- 
ent to the moral misery of his neighoor. The boli« 
est sorrow is for others (ver. 2). 

Besser: Throughout the Holy Scriptures there 
is not another passage where, as in the present in- 
stance, the most profound darkness of sorrow is in 
juxtaposition with the brightest sun of joy. Paul 
has ascended on the wings of faith to the height 
where he sees the whole kingdom of the world and 
the devil lying at his feet; and, sheltered in the 
rock-strong love of God in Jesus Christ, he hag sung 
a triumphal song in the upper choir. There he 
pauses, and as one who is still dwelling in the land 
of pains and tears, just at this point he discloses to 
his brethren, first, the profound and concealed sor- 
row of his life by a solemn assurance of that of 
which he would have God also conscious (ver. 1).— 
The sainted Bencet says: “Souls which have made 
no progress, do not comprehend Paul’s wish We 
should not lightly pronounce judgment upon the 
measure of love in Moses and Paul. The modicum 
of our thoughts of love is too small for us to do so; 
just as a boy does not appreciate the heroic spirit of 
a general” (ver. 3).—Not Jacobites, but Israelites, 
wrestlers with God, are called the descendants of 
the patriarch, who obtained of the Lord a blessing 
upon his seed, that they might be called after his 
name, and the names of his fathers Abraham and 
Isaac (ver. 4).—Hight blessings of God’s house 
united in four pairs (vers. 4, 5). 

{Burxirt: God has placed a conscience in every 
man, whose office it is to bear witness of all his 
words and actions; yea, of all his thoughts and in- 
ward affections. Conscience is God’s register, to re- 
cord whatever we think, speak, or act; and happy is 
he whose conscience bears witness for him, and doth 
not testify against him.—Ver. 2. Note: 1. What 
are the dismal effects and dreadful consequences of 
obstinate unbelief, under the offers of Christ ten. 
dered to persons in and by the dispensation of the 
gospel, without timely repentance? 2. The true 
spirit of Christianity is to make men mourn for the 
sins and calamities of others in a very sensible and 
affectionate manner. Good men ever have been and 
are men of tender and compassionate disposition ; 
a stoical apathy, an indolence of heart, a want of 
natural affection, is so far from being a virtue, or 
matter of just commendation unto any man, that 
the deepest sorrow and heaviness of soul in some 
cases well becomes persons of the greatest piety and 
wisdom; 3. Great sorrow and continual heaviness 
of heart for the miseries of others, whether immi- 
nent or incumbent, but especially for the sins of othe 
ers, is an undoubted argument, sign, and evidence 
of a strong and vehement lov toward them.— 
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Henry: We ought to be in a special manner con- 
cerned for the spiritual good of our relations, our 
brethren and kinsmen. To them we lie under spe- 
cial obligations ; and we have more opportunity of 
doing good to them; and we must, in a special man- 
her, give account ¢oncerning them, and our useful- 
ness to them.—Hoper: Fidlity does not require 
that we should make the truth as offensive as possi- 
ble. On the contrary, we are bound to endeavor, as 
Paul did, to allay all opposing or inimical feelings in 
the minds of those whom we address, ana to allow 
the truth, unimpeded by the exhibition of any thing 
offensive on our part, to do its work upon the heart 
and conscience.—J. F. H. 

[Scuarr: Vers. 4,5. These advantages of Is- 
rael, sketched by the Apostle, are at once types and 
prophecies of the higher blessings, which continue 
uninterruptedly in the Christian Church, and are en- 
joved daily and hourly by all believers. In their 
lap is the adoption and heirship of eternal life,-the 
continued presence of the Lord in the means of 
grace, the eternal covenant of grace instead of the 
successive covenants, the free, life-giving spirit, in- 
stead of the killing letter of the law, the worship in 
spirit and in truth in all places instead of the ser- 
vice confined to Jerusalem, the far more plain and 
precious promises of the heavenly Canaan and ama- 
ranthine inheritance, the incomputable cloud of wit- 
nesses, patriarchs, prophets, apostles, martyrs, and 
confessors, from all climes and tongues, and, as the 
sum of all blessings, Jesus Christ, the God-man and 
Saviour, who is flesh of our flesh, aye, our Brother 
and Friend, and yet exalted above all, the eternally 
adored Head of thé Church, which He calls “ His 
body, the fulness of Him who filleth all in all.” 
—R.] 


Vers. 6-38. 


a. Vers. 6-18. Who are the true Israelites? 
1. By no means all who are of Israel, or are the 
seed of Abraham, are children according to the 
flesh ; but rather, 2. The children of promise, whom 
He has freely chosen according to His purpose (vers. 
6-18).—The question of Divine adoption does not 
depend upon natural descent, but upon the mercy 
of the call, without the merit of works (vers. 6-18). 
—God’s word (promise) has not failed because many 
are not Israelites—that is, are not participators in 
the promise (vers. 6-8).—Neither has God’s word 
failed to us because many who are called evangelical 
are not evangelical (vers. 6-8)—How Paul, the 
Apostle of the righteousness of faith, reminds us 
ot John the Baptist, the preacher of repentance ! 
Comp. vers, 6-8 with Matt. iii. 9.—The children of 
the promise: 1. Isaac, the son of Abraham; 2. 
Jacob-Israel, the son of Rebecca (vers. 9, 10).— 
The mystery of election and reprobation (vers. 10— 
14).—Not by the merit of works, but by the mercy 
of Him who calleth! A passage: 1. For our hu- 
miliation ; but also, 2. For our consolation (ver. 12). 

SrarKE: God does not look at carnal service 
.né external advantages and privileges in the distri- 
bution of His mercy and spiritual blessings ; 1 Cor. 
xv. 10 (ver. 12).—Hspincrr: God’s word always 
has its fulfilment in either one way or the other; 
Jer, xxxii. 42 (ver. 6).—Beware of founding your 
hope of salvation on birth, or the visible Church, or 
merely seeming work, One must inwardly be a 
Christian and Abraham’s heir (ver. 7). 

Spmner: By this instance (vers, 8, 9) Paul has 
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sufficiently shown that salvation does not depend on 
natural birth, and that, therefore, not all the de. 
scendants of Israel were necessarily the people of 
the covenant. But because it might have been said 
that Ishmael was born of the bondwoman, and lost 
such an honor in consequence of his wicked life, fos 
he was a scoffer, Paul proceeds to show, by the ex. 
ample of Esau and Jacob, that it depended upor 
God’s free choice as to whom He would show cer: 
tain spiritual or temporal advantages and benefits, in 
which case He does not look at works (vers. 10-13). 

Roos: The children of the promise are such as 
have become the children and true seed of Abraham 
by belief in God’s promise (vers. 8-11).—An elec- 
tion does not preclude the foreknowledge of faith 
and works, but, on the contrary, it always goes in 
advance, while faith and good works follow after- 
ward. ‘Thus, a soldier is chosen before he has fur- 
nished a proof of his bravery; a child is chosen for 
adoption before he has given evidence of filial grati- 
tude. The exhibition of bravery and gratitude is 
hoped for. But what is man’s hope, is God’s fore- 
knowledge. Yet it must not be said that, in mak- 
ing an election, the one who chooses has been influ- 
enced by works that have already occurred. It was 
not from works already performed by Jacob that 
God’s promises resulted, but from the loving will of 
God, who stands in need of nothing, whom no crea- 
ture can place under obligation, and who does not 
inwardly pass from hatred to love (vers. 11-18). 

GrriacH: As the preference of Jacob to Esau, 
and of the Israelites to the Edomites, was declared 
by God before the birth of the two ancestors, and 
thus what Jacob had in advance could by no means 
depend upon any privilege or merit of birth, so is 
free grace the bestowal of justification through 
Christ ; it does not depend upon anticipated virtues 
or services of him who receives them; it admits 
valid claims of any kind (vers. 11-18). 

Lisco: The Apostle’s purpose is to prove that 
God, far from all arbitrary authority, and with the 
most exalted love, holiness, and wisdom, though 
without binding himself to natural laws (primogeni. 
ture, posterity of Abraham), or to the narrow limits 
of a certain descent, proceeds in His guidance of 
nations, and now calls this one and now that one to 
the gospel, just as He formerly called to a share in 
the privileges of the old covenant people. The Is- 
raelite, as such, had legal claims to salvation in 
Christ, yet not on account of his natural descent, as 
is shown from both the examples adduced. Even 
Esau’s descendants, and, indeed, all heathen, have 
been called to salvation in Christ; therefore evi- 
dently Esau’s rejection is by no means regarded as 
eternal, and the object of Jacob’s preference is the 
temporary salvation of the nations descended from 
both Esau and Jacob (vers. 11-18). 

Hevusner: We must maintain: 1. Paul’s speech 
is altogether individual or national, and applies sole 
ly to Israel, in order to prostrate Israel’s perverse 
pride; 2. The question is not concerning an eternal 
election and reprobation, but the calling of a people 
by the external call, by revelation, and concerning 
the subsequent rejection of such a call (vers. 6-18), 

6. Vers. 14-18. Is God unrighteous? This obe 
jection is refuted by Paul: 1. By reference to God’s ~ 
declaration to Moses; 2. By reference to such a 
declaration to Pharaoh (vers. 14-18).—Moses and 
Pharaoh: 1. Moses, an example of God’s mercy and 
compassion; 2. Pharaoh, an example of 1ardening ; 
3. Both together are examples of God’s free é.ec- 
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tion (vers, 14-18).—On what does our salvation de- 
pend? 1. Not upon our willing or running; 2. But 
upon God’s mercy (ver. 16). 

Srarke: God is and ever remains righteous, 
however He disposes things according to His sov- 
ereign will and good pleasure (ver. 14).—Oh, the 
great and exceeding riches of divine mercy and com- 
passion, by which God performs all the good which 
He bestows on man, without regard to any service, 
greatness, honor, or appearance! (ver. 15,)—fxp- 
INGER: One’s own running, working, exerting him- 
self, devising services, doing penitence, and inflict- 
ing scourging, crawling into caves and putting on 
sackcloth, accomplish nothing; God must open the 
heart, and, when He knocks, open to Him! He has 
the key himself, and you have from Him the hands 
and the power to throw wide open for His entrance 
(ver. 16).—Hardening igs a great judgment. Many 
are involved in it, and yet they do not know it (ver. 
17).—Spannr; Thus God’s will is perfectly free and 
unconfined in its ewn work, and He has the power 
to show mercy or not, just as He will, without our 
ability to find sufficient cause for the difference, 
although He himself, as the wise and holy God, does 
nothing without a holy cause, so that even His freest 
power wills and does in such a way as His wisdom 
perceives conducive to His glory. For as men of 
understanding do not foolishly and thoughtlessly use 
their freedom, but do every thing considerately and 
with a rational choice, even when they are in the 
enjoyment of the most unfettered freedom, how 
should we suppose that the all-wise God can have 
mercy and harden without holy causes, or in any 
other way than is in harmony with His goodness, 
righteousness, and majesty, though above our under- 
standing? This should be enough for us: The holy 
and righteous God, who never can wish to do any 
thing evil, wills it to be thus. 

Roos: Ver. 16: Moses desired to see God’s 
glory ; but his desire would not have obtained this 
view by force. More than once Moses ascended to 
the top of Sinai, and came down again; but his run- 
ning did not earn as a reward that which he prayed 
for. God met his willing by compassion: out of 
compassion He crowned Moses’ ascent of Mount 
Sinai by an extraordinary blessing. —GERLacH: 
Ver. 16: Paul elsewhere exhorts (1 Cor. ix. 24-27; 
Phil. iii, 12-14) in the most decided way to will and 
to run ; but it is a willing whose soul is God’s mercy 
toward sinners, and it is a running whose power is 
God’s renewing grace. 

Tasco: The last and only grownd of participa 
tion in God’s kingdom is and ever remains God’s 
mercy (ver. 16),—All of Pharaoh’s efforts did not 

revent the execution of the Divine purposes, but 

e himself became, contrary to his will, an instru- 
ment for their execution; accordingly, God was glo- 
rified in the perverse king, who did not escape His 
righteous punishment (ver. 17).—Thus, then, God 
shows His mercy on whomsoever He will with un- 
limited freedom; and He hardens whomsoever He 
will—that is, He allows His mercy to redound to the 
ruin of those who, like Pharaoh, are impervious to 
all of His instructions and guidance; and thus it 
. can also come to pass to the unbelieving Jews, that 
God will withdraw His mercy from them if they 
scorn His gospel, just as Pharaoh once despised 
God’s will (ver. 18). 

Heuser: No people can prove that it will be 
God’s people (ver. 16).—The humiliation of pre- 
sumptuous tyrants is a glorification of God (ver, 17). 





—Hardening is therefore never a blindly abso'ute, 
but always a righteous decree of God on those wha 
have long withstood all of His calls, Pharaoh would 
not have been hardened, if his many cruelties had 
not already hardened lis heart (ver. 18). 

Besser: To sum up, says Luther ( Works, vol 
xxii, p. 745): “Every thing is spoken against tha 
proud. ‘He to whom I give shall have it, and you 
shall not take it from me by your holiness.’ What 
more shall he do? He nevertheless says, ‘ You shall 
have it, but if you seek and wish to have it for the 
sake of your righteousness and your piety, I cannot 
and will not allow you to have it; I will sooner tear 
to pieces and destroy every tiing, both priesthood 
and kingdom, and even my cr. law. But show me 
mercy, and you shall have it’” (ver. 16)—_He whe 
can still take upon himself to say, ‘‘God has had 
compassion on me because I am not as Pharaoh was,” 
has not yet read the Epistle te the Romans aright. 
The reverse is the case: Because Ged has had com- 
passion on me, I am not as Pharaoh, but as Moses 
(ver. 18). 

ce. Vers. 19-29. Nay, but, O man, who art thou 
that repliest against God? 1. Remember that thou 
art only the work, but He is the Maker; 2. There- 
fore submit unconditionally to His sovereign will 
(vers. 19-21).—What does God design by His un- 
conditional and free election? 1. On one hand, to 
show His wrath and make known His power; 2. 
But, on the other, to make known all the more, by 
this means, the riches of His glory (vers. 22-29).— 
The vessels of wrath and the vessels of mercy (vers. 
22-24).—-Who are the vessels of mercy? All who 
are called; not alone, 1. of the Jews, but, 2. also 
of the Gentiles (ver. 24),—Hosea and Isaiah as wit- 
nesses of God’s grace, showing mercy on and calling 
Jews and Gentiles: 1. Hosea; 2. Isaiah (vers. 25 
—29). 

eae Although the greater part fall away 
and remain unbelieving, He wiil nevertheless not Jet 
all fall, but will support the rest, and by them all 
the more abundantly disseminate His word and 
grace, in order that they may be righteous and glo- 
rious (ver. 28). 

Starke: God, in leading man to salvation, does 
not deal with him according to the unconditional 
purpose of His will and with unlimited power, but 
in a certain order, in which they who are ennobled 
by the rational soul have obtained the freedom to 
obey or to oppose (ver. 29),—Also teachers and 
preachers must exhibit an appropriate gentleness 
when censuring the ungodly, and must not always 
select the rarest words of abuse and reproach, to 
pour them out upon them like a heavy shower (ver. 
26).—Do not despair, though you be miserable; the 
merciful and gracious Lord can cause a light to arise 
within you; Ps, exii. 4 (ver. 25),--Hepincer: God 
be praised for His long-suffering! How many thou. 
sand brands of hell dost thou bear with! Thou art, 
and ever remainest, my righteous God! Ps. ciii. 8 
(ver. 22).--Laneau: If you would be a true vessel 
of mercy, you must draw grace for grace from the 
fulness of Jesus (John i. 16).—Let the love of God 
be poured out in your heart by the Holy Spirit (chap. 
v. 5); and in order that you may be useful in the 
Lord’s house, and a vessel sanctified to His honor, 
seek to be purified from contact with all impure ves- 
sels (ver. 23). 

SPENER: The Apostle says of the vessels of mer- 
cy, that God has prepared them for glory. He ig 
not only their Creator, but their being the vessels of 
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His mercy is His own preparation. But he does not 
say of the vessels of wrath, that God prepared them 
for destruction, but that they are jitted to destruc. 
tion who have fitted and corrupted themselves to it, 
so that their condemnation does uot come from God, 
but oniy that He has long borne with them patient- 
ly, just as He did to Pharaoh, and that He finally 
destroys them with all the more violence, By this 
are declared His glory, power, compassion, and 
rightcousness, without one coming in conflict with 
the other (vers. 22, 23)—Roos: The great long- 
suffering of which Paul speaks, proves that God 
takes no pleasure in the destruction of¢the vessels 
of wrath; for if He had wished, He could at any 
time have given them up to destruction sooner than 
He really did; but the efficacicus call, which applies 
to the vessels of mercy both of the Jews and Gen- 
tiles, proves that God does not indulge a precon- 
ceived hatred either of the Jewish people or of the 
Gentile nations, and it is only His call that makes a 
difference between the vessels of wrath and of mercy 
(vers, 22—-24).—Grrtach: We must always bear in 
mind, that when God has compassion, and when He 
hardens, He acts in different ways; in the former 
case, He produces good in the human heart by His 
compassion; and in the second, He withdraws from 
man His divine light and life, yet does not awaken 
evil in him, but only allows the evil already existing 
to assume the form and take the course which, to 
Him, is evidently necessary for the salvation of the 
world. Man’s seeing, in mercy as well as in harden- 
ing, a perfectly similar operation of God—namely, 
His own arbitrary authority—is his own fault, since 
he closes himself against God’s compassionate love 
by his own claims (ver. 21). 

Lisco: All humanity, and not merely Israel 
(which fancied itself thus), is like the clay from 
which God, of His own free choice, chooses unto par- 
ticipation in the kingdom of heaven; and He is not 
bound to Israel in such a way that He cannot also 
appoint the Gentiles to the same privilege (vers. 20, 
21). 

hana Before God rejects a people, He pa- 
tiently gives it time for repentance (vers. 19-23).— 
Especially on ver. 19: The universal objection of all 
determinists, fatalists, and absolutists, is: “‘ How can 
man be free, since in his existence, and in the forma- 
tion and change of his mind, he is totally dependent 
on God?” This is here represented in a special 
direction, thus: ‘‘ How can sin be imputed to man? 
Why does God’s punishment of him enrage him? 
He is only what God makes him! Who can oppose 
God?” This objection is still frequently heard in 
such modifications as these: ‘‘ Man becomes every 
thing, just according as he is trained, educated, and 
placed in a favorable or unfavorable state?” We may 
answer this objection somewhat as follows: Although 
man does not himself control his destiny, and al- 
though this destiny has an influence upon his devel- 
opment, yet it is by no means compulsory; the ex- 
ternal world does not operate irresistibly upon him. 
—Yet Paul does not exactly answer thus, but says, 
ver. 26: ‘Yea, dear man,” &e.—Ver. 21: This 
comparison would be inaptly applied if it were re- 
garded as an irresistible formation of character: 
“Can God not make out of this man a bad one, and 
out of that a good one?” The question is only the 
determination of the external state which operates 
on man. “Cannot God, according to His own will, 
_ direct to every one his condition and all the cireum- 
stances that operate upon him?” It still depends 
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on man whether he will make use of his condition 
in this or that way, and in what shape he will allow 
himself to be be formed. Comp. 2 Tim. ii, 20, 21. 
In Jer. xviii. 6, the type of the potter applies to the 
events that God allows a people to experience, but 
not to the determination of their salvation or de 
struction. 

d. Vers. 30-33. The faith of the Gentiles, and 
the unbelief of the Jews: 1. The establishment of 
this fact; 2. The explanation of its origin (vera, 
30-33).—In the righteousness of faith, the law of 
righteousness is really fulfilled (vers. 30, 31).— Who 
attains to the law of righteousness? All who seek 
its fulfilment, not: 1. By the works of the law, but, 
2. By faith (vers. 81, 32).—The stumbling-stone : 
1. For some a rock of offence; 2. For others a 
rock of salvation (ver. 38), Comp. 1 Peter ii. 4-10, 

Lurner: Christ justifies without works; they 
who do not believe Him, run against Him and stum 
ble (ver. 82). 

StarKE; O thou tempted soul, who art ever in- 
dulging in fearful thoughts, thou shalt certainly not 
be ashamed! (ver. 33.)—CramEr: If one should 
seek fire in snow, or ice in fire, he would not find it 
so he who seeks life, righteousnesss, and salvation in 
the law, and not in Christ, will never receive them 
(ver. 32). 

Sprner: God laid such a stone in Zion as would 
of itself be a stone of help, a tried and precious 
corner-stone, on which the fallen could and should 
rise. But man’s wickedness, &c., causes many to 
stumble against it, and their fall is more dangerous 
than if such a stone had not been placed there 
Yet God’s saving counsel must not be in vain for all, 
for there are others, on the other hand, who hold to 
this rock, and believe on it. These will not be de- 
ceived in their hope, nor come to shame, as they 
will take from it that which they have hoped for— 
salvation (ver. 38). 

Roos; As Paul had previously made every thing - 
dependent on simple grace and mercy, and on God’s 
free will, so he now makes every thing dependent on 
faith, Grace and faith, the will of God and faith, 
correspond to or meet each other. Grace is in God, 
faith is in man (vers, 30-33).—Gurtacu: God did 
not enforce His right against the unbelieving Israel- 
ites, nor harden their hearts, nor fit them for de- 
struction, because He predestinated them for de- 
struction before their existence, but because they 
“replied against God” (vers, 18-22). 

Lisco: The reason why Israel refuses to accept 
the gospel, and is rejected, is because they seek it—. 
righteousness—before God, not of faith, but by do. 
ing the works prescribed in the law; and therefore 
they experience the judgment of falling against the 
stumbling-stone (ver. 32). 

Hevsner: No people or no man is so corrupt 
that God cannot call and save if they will only be- 
lieve in the gospel, and become sensible of their 
guilt (ver. 30).— All the works on which man relies 
cannot save him, but rather hinder him (Luke xii, 
24), Therefore the paradox: It would be better for 
many if they were worse (ver. 32).—Offence at 
Christ is culpable; it is one that is taken, and not 
given (ver, 33). 

Besser: Luther (Works, vol. vii. p. 321) strike 
ingly compares the jaw to the field in which Christ, 
the Treasure, is buried, The Jews had the field, 
and even tilled it with great pains, but they did not 
see the buried treasure; but the Gentiies, on the 
contrary, since they found Christ in the law, went 
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for joy beyond the law, and sold every thing which 
they had, and bought the field with its treasure— 
that is, the law with Christ (vers. 30, 31). 

Lana: The forbearance and decision with which 
the Apostle expresses the strict judgment on Israel, 
is an example for us, when occasion occurs, to speak 
unpleasant truths.—The Apostle’s fidelity to the Is- 
raelites is conditioned by his fidelity to the Lord; or 
the duty and limits of patriotism.—Israel’s fall is an 
eternal adinonition for churches, states, and nations. 
—The greater the glory of a community, the deeper 
is its fall_—Israel, which was once saved, is now 
judged in Christ its Head.—God’s freedom with re- 
spect to humanity: 1. How it is bound by institu- 
tions and promises; 2, Yet how it also remains free. 
—His freedom in His determinations: 1. In the de- 
termination of the personalities themselves; 2. Of 
their fate, and its effect; 3. Of their call to the king- 
dom.—The freedom and consistency of Divine sove- 
reignty in the name Jehovah.—The antitheses: Israel 
and Isaac, Jacob and Esau, Moses and Pharaoh, The 
judgment of hardening elucidated by Pharaoh’s his- 
tory.—Judgments changed by the sovereignty of 
God himself to the glorification of His mercy.— 
God’s judgments are cut short by His wisdom and 
grace.—The importance of faith in antithesis to or- 
dinances.—The twofold operation of the corner- 
stone. 

[Licgutroor: Ver. 8. We owe charity to every 
one because of his soul. If a soul, in its essential 
constitution, be not beautiful and lovely, what thing 
upon earth can be accounted beautiful and lovely? 
A soul that carries the image of God in its very con- 
stitution—that is like to the nature of angels in its 
essence and being—that is capable of divine nature 
and of eternal life and glory—if tl.is be not lovely, 
what is? It is a great piece of wisdom to study 
souls, and to observe the nature, worth, price, and 
excellency, both of our own and. other men’s; and 
there is not a more general and comprehensive 
cause of the ruin of souls, than men’s ignorance 
of and unacquaintance with their own souls. Shall 
I hate any man’s soul? It may be united to God. 
Hate any man’s body? It may be a temple of 
the Holy Ghost. Any man’s person? He may 
be an inheritor of eternal glory. Scorn not poor 
Joseph ; for all his rags and imprisonment, he may 
come to sit upon a throne. Despise not poor Laz- 
arus; for all his sores and tatters, he may be car- 
ried by angels into Abraham’s bosom.—Burki1T: 
Learn: 1. What the sincere believer shall not be 
ashamed of: a. He shall never be ashamed of his 
choice; 6. Nor of his profession; c. Nor of the 
cause and interest of Christ, which He has owned 
and vindicated in the world; d. Nor of any time 
sincerely spent in the work and service of Christ; 
e. Nor of reproaches and sufferings, tribulations and 
persecutions, for the sake of Christ; f. Nor in eter- 
nity, that he never was ashamed here of Christ and 
His gospel, His work and service, His cause and in. 


terest, 2. When the believer shall not be ashamed: 
a. When he is called to bear testimony of Christ 
before the world, at the hour of death, or at the day 
of judgment; 6, Nor the dreadfulness of the day, 
nor the majesty of the Judge, nor the number of 
the accusers, nor the impartiality of the sentence, 
nor the separation which shall then be made. 3 
Why the believer shall never be ashamed: a. Sin, 
the cause of shame, is removed; 6. Those only 
from whom he can reasonably fear shame, will never 
be ashamed of Him; c¢. He can look God ane 
Christ, his own conscience and the whole world, in 
the face, without shame and suffering.—HEnry : 
What does God do for the salvation of His chil- 
dren? He prepares them beforehand for glory. 
Sanctification is the preparation of the soul for 
glory, making it meet to partake of the inheritance 
of the saints in light. This is God’s work; we can 
destroy ourselves fast enough, but we cannot save 
ourselves ; sinners fit themselves for hell, but it ig 
God that prepares saints for heaven.—WATERLAND ? 
There is a degree of pity and regard due even t@ 
very ill men, to ungodly, and sinners; not to be 
shown by caressing them and smiling upon them, but 
by earnest and ardent endeavors to reclaim them, 
There is not a more forlorn or miserable wretch un- 
der heaven than an overgrown sinner, become mad, 
desperate, and incurable in his sins. For though 
such persons regard neither God nor man, nor have 
any merey or tenderness for friend or brother, but 
would go any lengths in mischief, and set the world 
on fire, if it lay in their power, yet we very well 
know, all the while, that they are weak and impo- 
tent, and are under bridle and restraint. The utmost 
they can do is only to afflict and torment good men 
for a time here, while they themselves lie exposed to 
eternal vengeance, to torments everlasting hereafter, 
—Doppripnee: We know a descending, a risen Re- 
deemer. He still visits us in His gospel, still preach- 
es in our assemblies, and stretches out a gentle and 
compassionate hand to lead us in the way of happi- 
ness.—Where we see a zeal for God, let us pay all 
due regard to it, and compassionate that ignorance 
which may sometimes be mingled with it.—Scorr: 
Modesty, caution, humility, and profound awe of the 
holy majesty of God, should restrain and guide the 
tongues and pens of all who speak or write on the 
great subjects connected with salvation, however 
satisfied such men may be with their own views of 
them ; and every sentence which is written or spo- 
ken with impetuous injustice to God, is a proof of 
the pride and irreverence of the writer or speaker.— 
Hover: Vers. 15-19. It should be assumed as a 
first principle, that God cannot do wrong. if He 
does a thing, it must be right. And it is very much 
safer for us, corrupt and blinded mortals, thus to 
argue, than to pursue the opposite course, and 
maintain that God does not and cannot do so and 
Seale in our judgment, it would be wrong.— 
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Reconp Sxction.—More decided explanation of the mysterious fact, The faith oj the Gentiles umd the 
unbelief of Israel. 


Cuap. X. 1-21. 
A. Self-righteousness, and the righteousness of faith (vers. 1-11), 


1 Brethren, my heart’s desire [or, good-will, evdoxiw] and prayer’ to God fot 
Israel [on their behalf]° is, that they might be saved [for their salvation] - 
2 For I bear them record [witness] that they have a zeal of God, but not accord: 
3 ing to knowledge. For they, being ignorant of God’s righteousness [not knowing 
(. e, mistaking) the righteousness of God], and going about [striving] to establish 
their own righteousness,* have not submitted themselves unto the righteousness 
4 of God. For Christ is the end of the law for [unto] righteousness to every 
5 one that believeth.” For Moses describeth [writeth concerning] the righteous- 
ness which is of the law, That the [saying, The]° man which doeth those things 
6 [who hath done them] shall live by them [or, in it].7. But the righteousness 
which is of faith speaketh on this wise [thus],* Say not in thine heart, Who shall 
ascend into heaven? (that is, to bring Christ down from above [om from 
7 above|:) Or, Who shall descend into the deep? (that is, to bring up Christ 
8 again [om again] from the dead.) But what saith it? The word is nigh thee, 
even [omit even] in thy mouth, and in thy heart: that is, the word of faith, which 
9 we preach; That [Because] if thou shalt confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
[or, Jesus as Lord],’ and shalt believe in thine heart that God hath [ome hath] 
10 raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved. For with the heart man believ- 
eth [faith is exercised]*° unto righteousness; and with the mouth confession is 
11 made unto salvation. For the Scripture saith, Whosoever believeth on him shall 
not be ashamed [put to shame]. 


B. The equal claim of Jews and Gentiles to faith. Hence the necessity of universal preaching. The unequal results 
; of preaching (vers. 12-18). 


12 For there is no difference between the Jew and the Greek [distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek]:*’ for the same Lord over all is [is Lord of all,] *? rich 
13 unto all that [who] call upon him. For whosoever [every one who]” shall call 
14 upon the name of the Lord shall be saved. How then shall [can] they call 
on him in whom they have not believed ? and how shall [can] they believe’** in 
him of whom they have not heard? and how shall [can] they hear’ without a 
15 preacher? And how shall [can] they preach,’” except they be sent? as it is 
written,’ How beautiful are the feet of them that preach the gospel [those who 
16 bring glad tidings] of peace,”’ and bring glad tidings of good things! But they 
have not all obeyed the gospel [did not all hearken to the glad tidings]. For 
17 Esaias [Isaiah] saith, Lord, who hath [om hath] believed our report?” So 
then faith cometh by [of] hearing, and hearing by [through] the word of God.” 
18 But I say, Have they not heard [Did they not hear]? Yes [Nay] verily, their 
sound went [out] into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the world. 


G. The unbelief of Israel and the faith of the Gentiles already prophesied in the Old Testament (vers. 19-21). 


19 But I say, Did not Israel [Israel not] know? First Moses saith, I will 

rovoke you to jealousy by them that [with those who] are no people, and by 

20 [with] a foolish nation I will anger you. But Esaias [Isaiah] is very bold, and 

saith,“ I was found of them that [by those who] sought me not; I was made 

21 manifest unto them that [those who] asked not after me. But to [of] Israel he 

saith,”® All day long I have [ome have] stretched forth my hands unto a disobe 
dier* and gainsaying people. 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. {._fAfter Sénaus, K. L. Rec. insert , defended by Philippi ; omitted in &. A. B.D. F. G., by Lachmann 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Tholuck, Alford, Tregelles. Probably inserted to limit mpos rdv Oedy to Sénars, since it 
seemed improper to connect it with evSoxia. On the meaning of the last-named word, as involved in the oritioa. 

uestion, see Lxeg. Notes. ae 5 peo! 
ae Ver. 1.— ear B. D. F. G., all modern editors, read avdt&v, instead of rod “IopayA (K. L. Rec.). The latter 
was substituted as an exp.anatory gloss, which was the more necessary, as this verse began a church .eascu (Lange). 
‘Eorw (to complete the serse) is inserted before eis ow7. in Rec., on the authority of x®. K. L.; rejected by modern 
editors generally. 2 . K " 

2% Ver. 1.—[ Ree. (x3. K. L.) insert éorw before eis cwTnplav. This probably led to the paraphrase of the E. V. 

4 Ver. 3.--[A. B. D., anumber of versions and fathers, omit duxavocvryny after idiav. (So Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, Wordsworth, Tregelles.) It is found in x. F. K. L., Syriac, &.; also after ¢nrovvres in one cursive. It ig 
retained by Meyer, Lanze ; bracketted by Alford, who, in his notes, agrees with the authors just named, in thinking the 
repetition to be original and emphatic, but easily deemed superfluous ; hence the omission. : Re Ok, 

5 Ver. 4._[Dr. Lange’s rendering is striking: Denn das Endziel des Geselars ist: Christus zur Gerechtighett Sir 
Jcden, dir glaubl (For the end of the law is: Christ as righteousness for every one who believes). Luther’s version is 
really a paraphrase: Denn Christus ist des Geselzes Ende j wer an den glaubt, der ist gerecht. am ; ; 

Ver. 5.--[The E. V. has translated 67+, which is here merely a quotation-mark (o7e recitant?s). The above 
emendation is from the Revision by Five Anglican Clergymen. The dre is found before 7Hv Sex. in x1. A. D?.—an 
alteratio:, on account of the accusative after ypadper.—The quotation is from Levit. xviii. 5. If the reading of the 
Rec. be adopted, the only variation is 6, instead of 4; a change necessary to adapt the citation to its position here. See 
next Note. 

7 Ver. 5.—[The correct reading is difficult to determine. Most editors now retain aird (Rec., N%. B. F. G., most 
versions and fathers). Instead of év avrtots (Rec, 8%. D. F. L., some versions and fathers, Meyer, Wordsworth, 
Lange), the reading év avr7 is found in NX}. A. B., many versions, and is accepted by Lachmann, De Wette, Alford 
Tregelles. The singular would be a variation from both the LXX. and the Hebrew; yet this but renders an alteration 
to the plural (for the sake of conformity) the more probable. On the other hand, Meyer urges strongly that the plural 
stands or falls with avd, which is now generally accepted. The change to the singular may have been made to guard 
against the validity of the righteousness of works, as indeed A. substitutes migrews for véuov. With some hesitation, 
I hold to the reading of the Rec. 

§ Ver. 6,—[From this point to the middle of ver. 8, we have a free citation from the LXX., Deut. xxx. 12-14. Parts 
of the verses are quoted, but there is only one considerable variation (at the beginning of ver. 7). As the LXX. does 
not differ materially from the Hebrew, we give only the text of the former: (ver. 11, or 4 évroAy airy, ey évTéd= 
Aouwal cor ohepov, ovx wmépoyKds gor, ovVde pakpay amd god eoTw.) 12. ovK év TG ovpayG avw éati, héywv* Tis 
avaBijocrar Hu cis Tov ovpavev, Kal AjeTar Huw avTyy, Kal akovcavtes adTHY Toincouev ; 13. ovde Tépay THS Padraaans 
éoti, Adywy tis Suamepdoer Hytv els TO mépav THs Oadrdoons Kal AdBY Hu avTHY, Kal akovoTHY ToUjoy avTyY, Kat 
moujoopev ; i4, eyyvs gov éoTl 7d pha opddpa ev TH oTdéuati gov, Kat ev TH Kapdiqg Gov, Kal év Tats _xepat gov mover 
av76. The New Testament text is remarkably well established throughout. The variations from the LXX. are noticed 
in the Exeg. Notes. 

9 Ver. ¥.—[B. has Ort kUptos "Incods, some fathers ; others add éorv. These readings are doubtless explanatory 
glosses, and, as such, tend to confirm the interpretation given in the brackets above: Jesus as Lord. See Exeg. Notes, 
also on the rendering becawse.—The E. V. improperly translates #yevper, hath raised. It is the historical aorist. 

10 Ver. 10.—[The E. V. has made this verb active, and the second one passive. Both are passive. It would seem as 
if this rendering was borrowed from the German: man glaubt, which exactly expresses the force of the Greek. 

11 Ver. 12.—[Literally : there is no distinction of Jew and Greek ; but this sounds too abstract, as if the distinctions 
Rete Sie ace asin Gal. iii. 28. Here it is better, then, to preserve the concrete idea, by using between. So Rev. Five 

g. Clergymen. 

12 Ver. 12.—[Lange renders: Denn Einer und derselbe ist Herr von Allen. So Noyes: For one and the same is Lord 
over all. Five Ang. Clergymen: The same is Lord over all. The Amer. Bible Union as above. This is most literal. 
Alford, indeed, objects, ‘‘on account of the strangeness of 6 avrdés thus standing alone; but this is met by Dr. Lange 
in the Exeg. Notes, where he expands the phrase into: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. Stuart: There is the same 
Lord; which is harsh. On the whole, it is best to find the predicate here, and not supply 7s with rich, as is done in the 


18 Ver. 138.—[This is almost word for word from the LXX., Joel ii. 32 (Heb. iii. 5): kal éorat mas, Ss, K.T.A. 
The yap is inserted to introduce the proof. In Acts ii, 21, the citation is made even more exactly. The strong form 
of the ee is retained by rendering, every one whosoever (Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen); Amer. Bible Union, Noyes: 
every one who. 

14 Ver. 14.[{In each of the four interrogative sentences of vers. 14, 15, the exact form of the leading verb is doubt- 
ful. The Zec. in every case gives the future indicative, but the uncial authority supports the aorist subjunctive, the 
deliberative or conjunctive aorist. The MS, authority is given in the separate notes. Here the Rec., with K. L., and 
some fathers, reads: émxadéo ovtat; XN. A. B.D. F.G.: émexadéowvrat. The future is supported by Meyer, and 
apparently accepted by Dr. Lange. The aorist is adopted throughout by most critical editors. (So Tregelles.) As the 
variation here involves only the change of w into o, it is readily accounted for. The E. V. gives a correct rendering of 
the future, which, indeed, in these cases differs little in meaning from the conjunctive. Can is substituted to express 
the force of the correct reading, although it is perhaps a shade too strong. The Amer. Bible Union omits have in the 
relative clauses throughout ; but, although this is a literal rendering of the aorist, it here obscures the meaning by 
destroying the litoles. All other later versions properly retain the English perfect. 

5 Ver. 14.—[Rec., A. K. L. : meotevoovow. &. B.D. F.G. mectetvoworrv. The last two prefix the argument. 

16 Ver. 14.—[ Rec., L.: adxovoovaow; X!. D. F. G.: axovoovrar; 3. A2,B. :axovgwoatrv; the latter, though not 
80 well supported as the other aorists, is probably correct, since there is no reason for a change of tense. 

17 Ver. 15.—[Rec. (no MSS.): «ypigovcw; X. A.B. D. K. L.: enpvgwouv. This well-supported aorist seems ta 
decide the other cases. 

18 Ver. 15.-—[Isa. lii 7, The quotation is not exact, though giving the sense of the Hebrew. The LXX. is scarcely 
followed at all, See Exeg. Notes. 

19 Ver. 15.—[The words: ebvayyeAuGonévwrv eipyvynv, Tov, are omitted in N1. A. B. C., by some versions 
and fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford. They are found in X%, D. F. K. L., 
many versions and fathers; retained by Meyer, Wordsworth, Lange, on the ground that the repetition might easily lea 
to the omission. This view will readily be allowed by any one who examines the passage, since it is easy to mistake the 
first occurrence of so long a word for the second. The original passage, of course, favors the retention.—The uncial 
authority against té (Rec) before ayadd, is decisive. The E. V. takes away the exact parallelism by renderin 
« uf a i yeAcCouevwy by a different phrase in each clause. A paraphrase is necessary in any case, from the poverty 
our language, 

_ 7° Ver. 16.—{Here also gospel is too restricted. The above emendation is adopted by Amer. Bible Union, Noyes, 
Five Ang. Clergymen. 

*1 Ver. 16.—[As none of the modern versions have altered this citation, it is allowed to remaia, but the reader wib 
Gnd ir the Ezeg. Nees the view of Forbes, which would be thus expressed: Who (of us) hath believed what we heard? 

22 Ver. i7.—{X1. B. O. D!., many versions eine the Vulgate) Xpurrod; adopted by Lachmann, Alford, Tre 
elles. Tie great majority of the fathers, of modern commentators sustain the reading of the Rec. (x. corr. A. D283. K 
. Some versions). Bede: Dei Christi, Alford deems the received reading “a rationalizing correction,’”? while Meyey 

De Wette, and most, think the other was a later gloss, which is more probable. 
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28 Ver. 19.—[The order of the Rec. is poorly papno=ed x. A. B. C., and others: "IopanA otk éyvw, adopted 


by critical editors. The alteration in the order of the 


nglish text is sustained by modern versions. 


%4 Ver. 20.—[The Hebrew text of Isa. lxv. 1, as far as cited by Paul, is: 


PVPS NS snawa Rs aid envoy 


The LXX.: 
sf the clauses, and éyevdpuny, instead of éyeriOnv. 


eudavis eyerjOnv rots ene wh erepwraaw, ebpeOny rois Ewe ah Snrovow. 
f s The Hebrew is followed with exactness.—"ky is inserted after 
evo4dOnv, in B. Dl. F.; bracketted by Alford and Tregelles. 


The variations are a transpositio1 


,*®© Ver, 21.—[The order of the LEX. is: éteméraca 7. X: B. OAnv Thy Huépay; otherwise the citation is exact. Th 
et avr: Aéyovra isan addition of the LXX. The Hebrew gives but one adjective, nba ie) » rebellious,—To Israel, 
fs not correct ; with respect to, concerning, is the meaning, which, however, is sufficiently indicated by of; so Five Ang 


Clergymen, Amer. Bible Union.—R.] 


, 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—The fact of the partial rejection of 
Israel, &c. The fact is not a fatalistic decree, for 
the Apostle prays for Israel, and bears record to 
their zeal; vers. 1, 2. It rests rather on the an- 
tithesis between self-righteousness as the presumed 
vighteousness which is of the law, and the righteous- 
mess which is of faith; vers. 3,4. The righteons- 
ness of faith, although arising from Israel, is proved 
by the prophecy of the Old Testament to be, accord- 
ing to its nature, accessible to all men, and not con- 
fined to the Jewish nation. It is universal; that is, 
accessible to all in its internal character, because it 
is allied to the inward nature of man; vers. 5, 9. 
Its universality is confirmed by experience; vers. 
10, 11. It is proclaimed by the Old Testament 
Scriptures, which promise, in Christ, salvation to 
every man. There arises therefrom the universality 
of faith—the freedom of faith to Jews and Gentiles ; 
vers. 12, 18. This freedom of faith is made actual 
by the universality of the preaching of the gospel 
and of the apostolic mission; vers. 14, 15. Unbe- 
lief is voluntary, like faith, The gospel is con- 
ditioned by faith; vers. 16-18. But the faith of 
the Gentiles is prophesied in the Old Testament, as 
well as the unbelief of the Jews; vers. 19-21. 

[There is little difference of opinion among com- 
mentators respecting the meaning of this chapter as 
a whole. Jr, Hodge coincides most nearly with Dr. 
Lange in his divisions. Tholuck, Philippi, Meyer, 
Alford, make two sections. (1.) The further exposi- 
tion of the fact that the exclusion of Israel is found- 
ed on their own unbeliet; vers. 1-13. Alford: 
“The Jews, though zealous for God, are yet ignorant 
of God’s righteousness (vers. 1-3), as revealed to 
them in their own Scriptures (vers. 4-13).” (2.) 
Proof from Scripture of the same fact; vers. 14-21. 
Tholuck: ‘They could not excuse themselves by 
this, that God had not done. His part to make hu- 
manity know the gospel, or that it had not reached 
them, or that they could not have seen what their 
eonduct with regard to it and God’s dealings with 
the Gentiles would be.” The connection with chap. 
ix. 88 is very close; and as the Apostle is accus- 
tomed to repeat, at the close of an argument, the 
z-oposition from which he started, the repetition of 
the quotation of chap. ix. 33, in ver. 11, favors the 
jivision of Dr. Iange.—R. | 


A. Faith, vers.1, 2. The fact described is no 
fatalistie decree, 
“Ver. 1. Brethren [*Adslgpoi. Bengel: 
“Mune quasi superata preecedentis tractationts se- 
weritate comiter appellat fratres.” Comp. 1 Cor. 
xiv. 20; Gal. iii, 15.—R.] Though this is an ad- 
flress to all readers, yet it is directed with special 
feeling to the Jewish Christians. Repetition and 





carrying out of the personal reference in chap, ix. 
1 ff. 


My heart’s desire, or, good-will [7 més 
evdoula tis euys xagdtac]. <A real antithe. 
sis to the wéy is contained in the judgment passed 
in ver. 3. [See Winer, p. 585; who thinks the an. 
tithesis was too painful to be expressed. All ad- 
mit that the thought is found in ver. 3—R.] Mey- 
er, contrary to Chrysostom, Theodoret, and most of 
the early writers, as well as De Wette and Olshau- 
sen, holds that evdoxia cannot mean wish, deside. 
rium, but only benevolence (Vulgate, voluntas; Au- 
gustine, bona voluntas ; Calvin, benevolentia). Tho- 
luck: ‘‘There is, indeed, no example as yet in which 
etidozte is exactly equal to ‘wish.’ But how could 
the Apostle have said, ‘My good pleasure and my 
prayer for them to God are directed to their salva- 
tion.’” Yet he regards it advisable to adhere to the 
translation: My good-will for them. [The lexica! 
objection to rendering ctdoxta, desire, is weighty 
On the other hand, the rendering good-will severs 
it from the context. The insertion of 7 after déyaug 
was probably an attempt to avoid this difficulty, 
Alford suggests a “a mixture of constructions: the 
Apostle’s «idozio would be their salvation itself— 
his déyou, x.7.2., was ei¢ owt.” We hold to the 
more usual meaning of the word. Wordsworth 
pushes it as far as this: ‘‘ Probably he uses this 
word because he wishes to represent the salvation 
of the Jews as a thing so consonant to God’s wishes 
and counsel, that, as far as He is concerned, it is ag 
good as done; and the Apostle delights in looking 
back, in imagination, upon that blessed result as 
already accomplished.” There is little warrant in 
the word or context for such an interpretation.—R. ] 

And prayer to God [zai 7 déyous mods 
«ov Geov. The latter phrase can be limited to 
déyovg without adopting the poorly supported 7. 
The “‘ prayer” was undoubtedly ‘of his heart,” but 
there are no grammatical reasons for connecting that 
phrase with these words. d4énovg is, strictly, peti- 
tion, request.cR.| We refer xat 4 dénaug 
back to zagdéac, and then exclusively to 2eo¢ 
tov Geov. My heart is not only full of good-will 
toward the Jews, but it can also venture to inter- 
cede for them before God—a proof that they falsely 
regard me as their adversary—and I have not yet 
given up the hope of their salvation. This also com- 
prises a pledge of Divine compassion. [So Bengel: 
“ Non orasset Paulus, si absolute reprobati essent,” 
—R, 

fon their behalf is for their salvation, 
timéio aithy cig cotnotay. The correct 
reading shows how close the connection with chap, 
ix. is. Meyer: “ Swrnota is the end which my 
zvdoxie would have for them, and my prayer aska 
for them.” The EH. V. gives the correct sensg 
though in a paraphrase.—R. } 
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Ver. 2. For I bear them witness [yao- 
Tve@ yao avtotc. Tce introduces the rea- 
son for the preceding declaration.—R.] He still 
gees, even in their error, something good: they 
have a zeal of God [Ciiov Deov Eyovorr. 
Zeal for God, not great zeal, or godly zeal]. (Acts 
xxi. 20; xxii. 8; Gal. i, 14; John ii. 17.) This 
will, indeed, not be the only ground of his <vdoxta, 
but is the ground of the cheerfulness of his inter- 
eeasion for them. 

But not according to knowledge [aiJ’ 
ov xat émtyywovy. Comp. chap. iii. 20, p. 
123; Col. i. 9 (Lange’s Comm., p. 17).—R.] The 
éziyrvoorg is the knowledge which, being the living 
principle of discernment, impels far beyond the mere 
historical yr@ovg. Meyer’s definition: in consequence 
of the ézeyy., is incorrect. The antithesis: zata 
ayvovar, Acts ili. 17. The Apostle’s statement may, 
at all events, be designed to alleviate his charge. 
The bright as well as the dark side of the religious 
zeal of the Jews was and is a peculiar phenomenon 
in the history of the world. [The objective advan- 
tages of the Jews were given in chap. ix. 1-5; here 
we have the subjective religiousness, which corre- 
sponds, although degenerating into blind fanaticism. 
Yet religious fanaticism, we infer from this passage, 
is preferable to religious indifferentism. There is 
something to hope for, a ground for good-will, where 
there is earnestness.—R, 

Vers. 3, 4. Self-righteousness, and the right- 
eousness of fa.th. 

Ver, 3. For they, not knowing (mistaking) 
the righteousness of God [ayvouytes yao 
THY TOD Geov Duxarocvyyny]. We take 
ground, with De Wette, and others, against Meyer, 
who does not see in the idea of ayvootvtes the ele- 
ment of mistake, but merely the declaration of igno- 
vance. [Meyer justifies his position, by saying that 
Paul was only proving the “ not according to knowl- 
edge.”—-R.] But simple ignorance, without guilt, 
could have no meaning whatever in the present in- 
stance ; and still less could it be the cause of wicked 
results. The same holds good of chap. ii. 4; 1 Cor. 
xiv. 38; see also Tholuck, in loco. Their cyvociv 
is the cause of their seeking to establish their own 
righteousness, and consequently they did not submit 
themselves to the Divine righteousness revealed in 
the gospel for faith.* 

And striving to establish their own right. 
eousness [zai tiv idiav dexzavoctvny Cn- 
tovytes GtHoav. See Textual Note *]. Essen- 
tially, it is the same as the righteousness of the law, 
according to Phil. iii. 9, Formally, this expression 
is stronger, because it not only signifies acquired 
righteousness in distinction from that which is be- 
stowed, but as the real principle of this acquired 
righteousness, it denotes one’s own choice, power, 
and will, as well as man’s own will in opposition to 
God's choice, grace, and order. [The point of this 
distinction is lost, if the phrase be construed as = 
their own justification —R.] Therefore this effort 
remains a nugatory Cytety otyoae (chap. iii. 31; 
Heb. x. 9). The otjoav expresses the element 
of pride in their effort. 


* (Stuart, and others, take the phrase righteousness of 
God here as = God’s method of justification. How incor- 
fect this is, will appesr from a reference to p. 74 ff Dr. 
Hodge says, very properly: “It is that on which the sen- 
tence of justification is founded.” Alford: “that righte- 


ousness, which avails before God, which becomes 0: i 
ustification.”—R.] s ree 
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[Have not submitted themselves, &, 14 
duxavocvimn...ovx Umetaynoay.| Meyer 
regards the uzeta&ynoay as passive, as in chap 
viii. 20; 1 Cor, xv. 28. Tholuck, on the other hand, 
correctly regards it as reflexive.* 

Ver. 4. For Christ is the end of the law 
[tédos yao vouou Xovotoc]. First, télog 
must be left in its full signification, and not be con. 
sidered merely as the negative end by which the 
yowog is made void; second, Xovotdg is = Christ 
himself, not simply the foundation, the fundamental 
law of His theocracy (Meyer), or the doctrina Christi 
(Socinians, and others). In both cases, Meyer’s ex- 
planation + would destroy the full meaning of the 
text. The same thing is declared in reality by the 
passages, Matt. v.17; Rom. xiii. 10; Gal. iii, 24; 
Eph. ii. 15; Col. ii. 14. The end of the law was 
Christ, because Christ was, in a positive form, the 
fulfilment of the spiritual, essential import of the 
law, and therefore He was, at the same time, the 
making void of the imperfect Old Testament form 
of the law. Comp. 1 Tim.i. 5; 1 Peteri. 9; Rev. 
xxi. 6; xxii. 18. The centre of the idea is there. 
fore final aim, purpose, and end (Chrysostom, Me- 
lanchthon, Calvin, and others). There is no good 
ground for dividing this explanation into two differ. 
ent ones. On one hand, Erasmus, Wolf, and others, 
have brought out the positive view: Fulfilment ef 
the law. The alternative here: obedientia ac.iva, 
or obed. activa and passiva (see Meyer), must be re- 
moved. As for the negative view of the idea, Mey- 
er cites a large number of authorities who harmo- 
nize with him in limiting it to this; yet he can hardly 
prove this by Augustine, Olshausen, and many oth- 
ers.{ Even ver. 4 plainly says that Christ is in so far 
télocs vowov as He is unto righteousness to 


* [Alford defends the passive sense, as expressing the 
result only, it might be themselves, or some other that sub- 
jected them—the historical fact was, they were not subjected. 
But as this verse presents an antithesis to wév (ver. 1); and 
as the whole current of thought implies their personal 
guilt, the middle sense is preferable, and is adopted by the 
majority of commentators.—R. ] 

t [Meyer thus paraphrases: “For in Christ the validity 
of the law has come to an end, that righteousness should 
become the portion of every believing one.’’—R. 

t [Dr. Lange’s view is, on the whole, to be preferred ; 
but he does not clearly state those of other commentators. 
We append, therefore, the three opinions most in faver 

1.) Christ is the aim (Endziel) of the law. (So Chrysostom, 
alvin, Beza, Bengel, Alford, Webster and Wilkinson, and 
others.) This view meats either (a.) the end of the law 
was to make men righteous, and this end is accomplished 
in Christ (Chrysostom, Stuart, and others); or, (b.) the law 
led to Him, as schoolmaster (Calvin, and others, Tholuck 
reaches this from another point of view). (2.) Christ is the 
Sulfilment of the law (réAos = mArjpwua). This is, indeed, 
true, but scarcely meets the requirements of this passage, 
especially if law be limited to the ceremonial law. 
Christ is the termination of the law (Augustine, Luther, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Hodge), ‘his is the chronological view, 
which Dr. Lange calls the negative one. In what sense he 
is the termination of the law, is also a matter of dispute 
(ceremonial, or moral?). Some confusion exists in most 
commentaries in the citing of authorities. In fact, these 
meanings largely run into each other. In fayor of the last, 
it may be urged that the Apostle is drawing such « contrast 
here between the righteousness of the law and the righte= 
ousness of faith (vers. 5, 6), as requires a strong antithesia 
between the law and Christ; but unless we interpret: 
““When Christ came, the old legal system was abolished. 
and a new era commenced” (Hodge), this antithesis will 
not be correct. Yet the fact that Paul quotes from the law 
itself to support the claims of the righteousness of faith, 
seems inconsistent with this view. (See below.) Nor will 
it be evident how this verse introduces a proof of the non+ 
submission of the Jews to the righteousness of God (ver. 8), 
unless it asserts that the law led to Christ, rather than that 
Christ abolished the law, All three views may be included, 


| but the first is the more prominent one,--R.] 
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every one that believeth, sig duxavoctynyy | cag is emphatic, yet it is significantly connected 


Nexvti TH Aevotevovtr, and the yag intro- 
duges just the proof that the Jews did not submit 
themselves to the righteousness of God, which, 
however, was manifested in Christ’s fulfilment of 
the law (comp. chap. ix. 31), The question of the 
extent of prominence here given to the negative 
side of the védoc, is connected with the expla- 
nation of vers. 5 and 6, ([Stuart, following Flatt, 
renders <ic, with respect to. It is better to take it 
as indicating reswlt or purpose. The former will be 
preferred, if téiog be rendered aim ; the latter, if it 
be rendered termimation. The sense will then be, 
either: Christ is the aim of the law, so that right- 
eousness may come to every one, &c.; or: Christ 
abolished (or fulfilled) the law, in order that, &c. 
The word rghicousness has here the full sense, 
“righteousness of God;” but the emphasis rests on 
believeth.—R. | 

Vers. 56-9. The universality of the righteousness 
of faith is proved by the Old Testament also. 

On the citations. It is evident that vers, 5 and 
6 present an antithesis between the idea of the right- 
eousness which is of works and the inward essence 
of righteousness. But it is clear from the place 
of the citations, that this antithesis means no con- 
tradiction between the Old and New Testament. 
The quotation in ver. 5 is taken from Lev. xviii. 5; 
the quotation in ver. 6 from Deut. xxx. 11-14. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Apostle places the two 
sides of the law in contrast, one of which is an ex- 
ternal Jewish law of works, and the other is an in- 
ward law of the righteousness which is of faith, or a 
law designed for the inward life; the one is tran- 
sient, the other permanent. Therefore, he takes his 
first statement from Leviticus, and from that part of 
it where the laying down of the Mosaic obstacles to 
marriage is introduced; the second, on the other 
hand, is taken from Deuteronomy, which early im- 
parts a profoundly prophetical meaning to the law. 
Therefore we read, first: Moses describeth, or writeth 
(and what he writes is a command); but then, Zhe 
righteousness which is of faith speareth (and what it 
says is a proclamation). Though the Apostle holds 
Deuteronomy to be as fully Mosaic as Leviticus, yet, 
in the former, Moses administers his office as the Old 
Testament lawgiver of the Jews; while, in the lat- 
ter, the prophetic spirit of the righteousness of faith 
speaks as decidedly through him as if it altogether 
took his place. 

Ver. 5.* Flor Moses writeth respecting 
the righteousness, &. [Mwvo7js yao yoa- 
pev THY Ovxavootyyy, x.t.d. The accusative 
after yodge is either governed by the verb in the 
transitive sense: to write of, to describe, or is the 
remote object, that concerning which it is written. 
The rendering: describeth is perhaps too strong, 
though lexically admissible-—R.] Igoe, John 
i. 46. The citation is from Leviticus, according to 
' the LXX., but of the same purport as the original 
text. 

We further read: Moses writeth down, or com- 
mands: The man who hath done them [dt 
© movnoas waite &vFownosg]. The zory- 


* (The translator found it necessary to make some 
charges in the order of the original. In making the addi- 
tions, it was found to be impossible to avoid confusion, 
without further transpositions. Nothing has been omitted, 
but it has been an unusually difficult task to present Dr. 
Lange’s notes iv a shape that would correspond to the or ler 
ot the Apostle’s words. —R.] 








with &vyFemnog. Atte, that which is written, 
the commandments; the law, in the analytical form 
of commandments. The emphasis here rests on the 
doing. ‘But the righteousness which is of faith 
says: ‘The word is nigh thee, even in thy mouth, 
and in thy heart; only confess with thy mouth, and 
believe in thy heart.’ ” 

Shall live by them [Cyoetas év atrois 
See Zeatual Note". If ati be adopted as the 
correct reading, it refers to the righteousness accru- 
ing from the doing of the commandments (Alford), 
Dr. Lange renders éy, durch, but this is too strong ; 
in the strength of, is better.—R.] The differént 
readings appear to have arisen from an apprehension 
that the Apostle’s expression might cause a misun- 
derstanding, perhaps an acceptation of the possibil- 
ity of righteousness by works. Hence the omission 
of ard, and the reading év avrq (“He shall 
live by righteousness itself”). Cod. A. even reads: 
tyv dun. &x miotewc. A proof how decidedly the 
early Church rejected the righteousness of works, 
The assurance of life has been referred to the life 
in Palestine. But the historical standpoint of the 
Mosaic economy indicates something further than 
the wita prospera. Proof; 1. The vita prospera in 
the real sense, or as the welfare of the people, is a 
special promise for obedience to parents; Exod, xx. 
12. 2. The most direct meaning of the passage in 
Leviticus is, that the transgression of the following 
statutes is connected with the punishment of death ; 
chap. xviii. 29. 38. The passage in Deut. xxx. 16, 
not to mention Ezek, xx. 11, indicates something 
further than the mere vita prospera.* 

There are here two antitheses: first, that of the 
externality of the law and the inwardness of the 
gospel ; second, that of doing and experiencing. In 
the first case the promise reads: shall live by them ; 
and in the second case there is the assurance: he 
shall be delivered, shall be saved. We have already 
observed that the Apostle did not wish to say that 
there is a contradiction between the Moses of Levit- 
icus and of Deuteronomy; we may now ask, whether 
he has instituted an irreconcilable contrast between 
the two passages, This is very supposable, if ver. 
5 be regarded as a purely hypothetical and almost 
ironical promise: If one fulfil all the commandments 
of the law, he would certainly live by them; but 
since no one is capable of this, no one can find life 
by the commandments. Therefore, after ver. 6, the 
gospel now takes the place of the Jaw. [So Hodge, 
and others.] But this cannot be the Apostle’s mean- 
ing. For, first, in that case the law would have been 
useless from the beginning. Second, an analytical 
fulfilment of the law would be designated as ana- 
lytical, or at least as a theoretical way of life, by the 
side of the practical, and thus two kinds of right. 
eousness would be conceivable, as well as two kinds 
of life. But, in our opinion, ver. 5 is not merely 
designed to prove that the law is at an end, but that 
its end has come because Christ has come. There. 
fore the expression in ver, 5 has an enigmatical form, 
as that in 1 Tim, iii. 16. Moses inscribes his pre 
cepts thus The man which doeth those things— 


* [To this may be added the exalted sense which (w# 
has in the New Testament. Comp. Tholuck, Trench (ree 
ferring to Christ’s calling himself » wy): ‘No wonder, 
then, that Scripture should know of no higher word than ¢wy 
to set forth either the blessedness of God, or the blessednase 
of the creature in communion with God.” Syn. New Testee 
ment, § xxvii.—R.] 
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that is, who truly fulfils them—shall live by them. 
To he sure, the most direct Jewish social sense of 
thig declaration was, that the observer of the com- 
mandments should not be subject to death, but live. 
But in its religious meaning, the law was as a sphynx, 
whose riddles every Israelite should attempt and try 
hard to solve until he came to self-righteousness, 
until the people became matured, and until the Man 
came who solved the riddle.* In Leviticus the sig- 
nificance of the form of the passage under consider- 
ation, “the man which doeth those things shall live 
by them,” appears in the addition: “J am the Lord.” 
The Lord holds up the prize, and pledges it; Christ 
hag won it. Thus ver. 5 means not only the fact 
that Christ has made void the law by the fulfilment 
of the law, but also that he has transposed and trans- 
formed it from the whole mass of external precepts 
to a principle of the inward life. Therefore the 
Apostle cai immediately assume, in ver. 6, that 
Christ is known and is near to all, and accordingly 
apply the statement of Deut. xxx. 11-14. 

Ver. 6. But the righteousness which is of 
faith [7 dé éx mioteme dvzavocvyy |. Just 
as Moses has referred prospectively to Christ by the 
law, so does the righteousness which is of faith, or 
the gospel, refer retrospectively to Him.+| The con- 
nection of the declaration in Deuteronomy is as fol- 
lows: in chap. xxix. the curse is threatened the 
people if they become apostate; and in chap, xxx. 
mercy is promised them if they be converted. Ver. 
10: (The Lord will bless thee) “if thou turn unto 
the Lord thy God with all thine heart and with all 
thy soul.” Then, the ground of the possibility of 
such a conversion consists in the heartiness in the 
real spiritual nature of the law, which will always 
reassert and prove itself. The Apostle fully de- 
velops this christological germ by applying the prom- 
ise of the righteousness of faith from the law to 
the gospel. The development is as follows: 

1, As the inward character of the law was nigh 
and intelligible to the Jews at that time, or during 
the previous period in general, so nigh and intel- 
ligble must Christ, as the end of the law, now be to 
them. 

2. As Moses, at that time, referred to an un- 
belief which regarded the law as merely external, 
arbitrary, and therefore foreign, far-fetched, so does 
there now stand in the way an unbelief, which mis- 
takes and regards as an odd and peculiar phenome- 
non the near Christ, the nearness of Christ, which 
lies in His affinity to the inmost necessities of the 
heart. 

3. If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew could 
say, “‘ Who shall bring down the law? ”—namely, 


* (Dr. Lange thus attempts to avoid the two opposing 
views (l.) that an actual outward obedience was followed 
by actual temporal blessings, and that this was all the say- 
ing of Moses meant; (2.) that the law belonged to a cove- 
nant of works, the conditions of which could not be ful- 
filled. The first is altogether out of keeping with the 
Apostle’s argument, The second seems to put the lawina 
wrong position ; for the law, although made a mere expres- 
sion of the condition of a legal righteousness, is really 
something far more; it is the schoolmaster, &c., comp. 
ehap. vii. and Gal, iii, 19-25. The antithesis between vers. 
§ and 6 is not absolute, but relative. Even the doing and 
ving, pointed to Christ, was fulfilled in Christ; who, by 
Bis vicarious doing and living, makes us live and do.—R. J 

t (Stuart: “But justification by faith speaketh thus. 
The serse is the same as to say: ‘one who preaches justifi- 
eation by faith, might say,’”? &c. This is scarcely allow- 
able, for it transfers the whole passage altogether out of 
the period of Moses’ words, besides putting a limited and 
fnexact meaning upon Sicawovvyn.—R. ] 
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that which was once neglected and lost—from above, 
that means, in the language of the present, “ Whe 
shall bring Christ down from above?” although He 
has come upon the earth, and has here finished Hia 
life, and incorporated himself with humanity, 

4, If, at that time, the unbelieving Jew said: 
“ Who shall go over the sea for us, and bring the 
law to us? ”—that is, as much as to say from the fu- 
ture world, the lower regions—that question is now: 
“Who shall bring Christ to us from the dead?” 
although Christ has risen from the dead, and has 
sealed His resurrection by the outpouring of His 
Spirit. 

5. But just as, at that time, the essence or word 
of the law was infinitely near to Israel as an outline 
of its most personal and inward nature, so is now 
Christ, or the gospel by Him, still more than the 
fulfilment and completion of the most inward nature 
of man to righteousness and salvation. For if the 
law was already glorious, how shall not the gospel 
exceed in glory? 2 Cor. iii. 7-11. 

Speaketh thus [oti'rme¢ déyev]. The Apos 
tle’s decided intention of finding in the passage in 
Deuteronomy itself the real sense which he further 
expounds, is evident from the fact that he allows 
the righteousness which is of faith, personified is 
that passage, itself to speak. The multifarious sur 
prise expressed by expositors on the Apostle’s cita 
tion is chiefly traceable to a defective construction 
of the passage in Deuteronomy. According to Mey- 
er, the meaning of the Mosaic passage is: The com- 
mandment is neither too hard nor too far; the peo- 
ple speak of it, and it is impressed in their hearts, in 
order that it may be performed. De Wette adopts 
the same view. According to Tholuck, the words 
would say: The faithful observance of the law is 
made so easy to man after the revelation that haa 
taken place. But how can Moses say to the people, 
whose apostasy he hypothetically assumes, in their 
apostasy: Thy God will again accept thee if thou 
turn to Him, for thou hast the law in thy mouth 
and in thy heart—in the sense that the people are 
still living in the knowledge of the law, that the 
law is still in their hearts, and that they only need 
to perform it? The explanation of ver. 14 lies 
rather in ver. 15: The law is the true life of man 
himself; it is his real good. The transgression of ~ 
the law is death and evil. God can therefore deliver 
man from the transgression of the law, because the 
law is as an inalienable appointment in his heart, 
and because he returns to his God when he comes 
to himself (Luke xv. 17). Because of this inward- 
ness of the law in itself, it can be written upon 
man’s heart (see Deut. xxx. 6); it can always revive 
afresh in him. The law is therefore not merely con- 
cealed from, or foreign to, man; it is not simply 
something positive from heaven, which may again 
altogether vanish to heaven; and it is no simple 
promise or threat from the future world, or from 
the realm of the dead, “‘from over the sea,” which 
may be forgotten until death. Rather, it is still 
with Christ. For undoubtedly the Apostle will not 
merely say, in ver. 8, Faith is so nigh to men, be- 
cause Christ is preached to them as the One who 
has become man, and is risen from the dead; but 
because the truth of Christ’s incarnation and resur- 
rection can unite, in the faith of their heart and in 
the confession of their mouth, for the completion 
and salvation of their inmost nature. The typical 
prophecy of the Mosaic passage, which Paul, the 
great master, has strikingly brought out, lies in the 
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fact that conversion to the law is the beginning of 
its hearty reception, but that faith in the gospel is 
its completion ; or, objectively defined, that the law 
is the shadow of the inward life, and that Christ is 
the life of this life itself. 

On the different misunderstandings of this typi- 
cal prophecy, see Tholuck, who speaks of a profound 
parody, p. 557 ff. Explanations: Only an applica- 
tion of the words of the law in the Old Testament 
(Chrysostom, Theodoret, &c., down to Neander); 
aecommodatio (Thomasius, Semler); izdvove (Gro- 
tius) ; allusio (Calixtus); swavissima parodia (Ben- 
gel, and other's).* “ 

The explanations divide themselves into two prin- 
cipal classes. According to one, Paul has made use 
of the words of Moses for clothing his thoughts, with 
the knowledge that they, considered in themselves, 
expressed something altogether different. Philippi 
ealls it “‘a holy and lovely play of God’s Spirit upon 
the word of the Lord.” But would not that be a 
very uplovely play of the Apostle upon the word of 
the Lord? Likewise Tholuck is of the opinion, that 
there has been a failure to prove an application cor- 
responding to the meaning of the text, and, still 
less, the identity of the historical meaning with the 
Pauline interpretation. Naturally, the constructions 
of this class are partly of a critical (Semler) and 
partly of an apologetical nature (Bengel). 

The other class accept, that in the declaration 
of Moses tbe Apostle has really found the prophecy 
declared by him. But this again divides into two 
subdivisions: 1. He was the expositor of that pas- 
sage in his spiritual illumination as an Apostle; 2. 
Rather, one intimately acquainted with the rabbinical 
hermeneutics. Calvin, and others, who belong to 
the first subdivision, hold that wniversa doctrina 
verbi divint is meant; Knapp, the commandment 
of love toward God; Hackspan, and others, the 
messianic promise; Luther, who is frequently hesi- 
tating, belongs to both of the principal classes (Tho- 
luck, p. 558). The expositors of the other subdi- 
vision regard Paul’s interpretation as an allegorical 
exegesis—that Paul, using the Jewish expository art, 
has allegorized the passage, and has found in it a 
Midrash, or secret meaning. Meyer regards the sum 
of the oracular meaning to be this: ‘‘ Be not unbe- 
lieving, but believing!” A Midrash, indeed, which 
might well be drawn from every verse of the Bible. 

[The majority of commentators adopt the view, 
that Paul does not cite the words of Moses as such, 
but merely adapts them to his purpose. But the posi- 
tion of Dr. Lange seems preferable, not only because 
this ‘‘ adaptation ” or ‘‘ accommodation ” is not what 
we would expect from such a writer as Paul, but be- 
cause the other view is more in accordance with the 
context. As Forbes well says: “St. Paul’s great 
object in reasoning with his countrymen is to prove 
to them, out of their own Scriptures, that God’s mode 
of salvation, from the first, had been always the same 
(simple faith in Him), and that their Law was but a 


* (So Hodge: “ Without directly citing this passage, 
Pau. ‘uses nearly the same language to express the same idea.” 
Stuart: “It is the general nature of the imagery, in the 
‘main, which is significant to the purpose of the writer. 
Paul means simply to affirm that, if Moses could truly say 
that his law was intelligible and accessible, the doctrine 
of justification by faith in Christ is still more so.” But 
this method of regarding the passage is open to very grave 
bjections. It regards Paul as sanctioning that dangerous 
nse of Scripture, “by way of accommodation,” which is 
evidently wrong, judged by its evil effects on preacher and 
people at the present day.—R.] 





provisional dispensation, designed to prepare fur the 
universal Gospel, which was to embrace all equally 
Gentiles as well as Jews. Is it likely that the argu 
ments adduced to persuade the Jews of this from 
their own Scriptures would, even in part, be words 
turned from their true meaning in the Jewish Scrip- 
tures?”? Vers. 2 and 3 show how necessary this 
proof is. This view accords, too, with ver. 4, and 
the real position of the law. Alford: ‘The Apes. 
tle, regarding Christ as the end of the law, its great 
central aim and object, quotes these words not mere- 
ly as suiting his purpose, but as bearing, where origi- 
nally used, an @ fortiori application to faith in Him 
who is the end of the law, and to the commandment 
to believe in Him, which is now ‘ God’s command- 
ment, If spoken of the law asa manifestation of 
God in man’s heart and mouth, much more were 
they spoken of Him, who is God manifest in the 
Jlesh, the end of the law and the prophets.” “In 
this passage it is Paul’s object not merely to desvribe 
the righteousness which is of faith in Christ, but to 
show it described already in the words of the law.” 
Thus the connection as well as the contrast of law 
and gospel are preserved. This view suits the pre- 
cise circumstances of the original utterance (see 
Forbes, pp. 356 ff.). That the variation (in ver. 7) 
and the omission of parts of the original, do not 
interfere with it, is obvious.—R. ] 

Say not in thine heart [w7 eimys év ty 
zagdi@ cov. LXX.: Aéywv; Hebrew, “4aN>. 
The passage is taken out of its grainmatical connec- 
tion, and “‘in thine heart” added, as might well be 
done. The phrase is = think not (Alford).—R.] 
This is the ever-recurring secret or expressed lan- 
guage of the unbeliever; Revelation is something 
thoroughly heterogeneous and strange to, and in 
disagreement with, my nature. To the words say 
not, Paul has added in thine heart, perhaps to bring 
out the contradiction, that a witness of faith can 
assert itself in the same heart in which unbelief 
speaks negatively. 


Who shall ascend into heaven? [Tic 
avahynortar sig TOY OVEAaVEY; The ju 
of the LXX. is omitted.] This formerly meant: It 
is impossible to bring down from heaven the law 
(that which we have lost, because it was foreign to 
us); but it now means: Who shall bring Christ 
down from heaven, that He may become man? the 
incarnation of the Son of God is inconceivable. 
Thus the actual incarnation of Christ is, to Paul, the 
full consequence of the moral truth of the Mosaic 
law. 

[That is, to bring Christ down, tof’ 
Yotuy Xovotoy natayayery]. The totic 
¥otvy lays down the meaning of the Old Testa- 
ment language in the New Testament sense. On 
the different explanations of it, see Tholuck, p. 565, 
[The two leading interpretations are (1.) Zhat is to 
say—t. €.. Whoever asks this question, says, in effect, 
Who will bring Christ. down? thus he denies that 
He has come already—makes of the Incarnation an 
impossibility. (So Erasmus, Calvin, Philippi, and 
others.) (2.) That is, in order to bring Christ down. 
This gives the purpose of the ascending. In this 
view, tovt’ Forty is = therabbinical M1). This 
implies also a denial of the Incarnation, See Meyer, 
In its favor is the fact, that a final clause follows in 
Deuteronomy. The reference to the present posi 
non of Christ at the right hand of God (Calvin, 
Reiche, and others) is out of keeping witt the con 
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text, especially the order in ver. 9. The passage 
has been tortured into a variety of special applica- 
tions, but the majority of commentators now support 
the reference to the Incarnation, though differing as 
to the precise character of the questions (see below), 
Tt should be noticed, that this view assumes the cer- 
tainty of the preéxistence of Christ.—R.] 

Who shall descend into the deep? [7 Tis 

araPhyoetar tig THY KPUTTVY; LXX.: 
tig Ovamegdos, Nui sig TO MiQaY THIS Soe 
An explanation of the Mosaic passage: Beyond the 
seal According to Schulz, (Deuteronomium), Be- 
aond the sea refers only to the vast extent of the 
sea, This would be tautology in relation to the fore- 
going. To bring from beyond the sea, can also not 
mean (according to Vitringa), to bring over from the 
Greeks. That the sea may be considered as D1NM, 
&Pvaocos, is proved by the harmony of the Septua- 
gint. But 217M is not 5", and over the sea is alto- 
gether a different idea from into the deep. The 
probable solution of the difference is, that the ideas 
over the ocean and beneath the earth coincide as 
designations of the realm of the dead. The Greek 
Tartarus is, indeed, under the earth, but not a real 
cavern under the earth. The Greek Elysium lies far 
out in the ocean, on the Isles of the Blessed. Also, 
in the present passage, Paul has evidently found the 
realm of the dead to be indicated by the words be- 
yond the sea. Similar notions existed among the 
Celts and Germans. Meyer dismisses the question 
in a very untenable manner, when he says: The 
view of Reiche, Bolten, and Ammon—that the place 
of the blessed (over the sea) is also meant in the 
Hebrew—confounds a heathen representation with 
the Jewish one of Sheol (see Job xxvi. 5, 6). 

[ Dr. Lange (following Chrysostom, De Wette, Mey- 
er, and others) assumes throughout that these ques- 
tions are questions of unbelief, although finding in the 
passage something more than Meyer’s brief statement: 
‘“‘Be not unbelieving, but believing.” Alford gives 
a full discussion of the three views: questions of wn- 
belief, of embarrassment, of anxiety. He combines 
all three: The anxious follower after righteousness 
is not disappointed by am impracticable code, nor 
mocked by an unintelligible revelation; the word is 
near him, therefore accessible ; plain and simple, 
and thexefore apprehensible—deals with definite his- 
torical fact, and therefore certain ; so that his salva- 
tion is not contingent on an amount of performance 
which is beyond him, and therefore cnaccessible ; 
irrational, and therefore inapprehensible ; undefined, 
and therefore innolved in uncertainty. Thus, it seems 
to me, we satisfy all the conditions of the argument ; 
and thus, also, it is clearly brought out that the words 
themselves could never have been spoken by Moses 
of the righteousness which is of the law, but of that 
which is of faith.” Dr. Hodge does not clearly de- 
fine which view he adopts, although objecting to the 
thought, that the object is to encourage an anxious 
inquirer.—R.] The reference of unbelief tv an un- 
belief in the sitting of Christ at the right hand of 
God (by Melanchthon, Calvin, and others), removes 
the centre of the object of faith; this centre is the 
Fesirrection. 


Ver. 8. But what saith it? [a11a ci 
Aéyev;] After the Apostle has shown what the 
righteousness which is of faith forbids saying, he 
brings out what it says itself to unbelief, Riickert 
and Philippi [Hodge and Stuart] have intensified too 
much the antithesis between Moses and the right- 





eousness of faith; Meyer obliterates it by formally 
referring even the expression concerning the right 
eousness of faith to “For Moses writeth.” [Th« 
former position is almost inseparable from the view 
of ver, 4, and of the use of Old Testament language, 
which these commentators hold.—R.. ] 

The word is nigh thee [éyyvc cov té 
6yjuc éotry]. The éyyi'c¢ cov is stronger 
than if it were éyyvi¢ cov. It is one next to thee, & 
neighbor, a relative of thine. The opinion of Cliry- 
sostom, Grotius, and others [held to some extent by 
Stuart, Hodge, and others], that this verse is an as. 
surance how easy it is to become righteous, is for- 
eign to the context. We must not suppose that this 
is an expression of merely the historical acquaint. 
ance with Christianity. If this were the case, how 
could it be said to the doubter and unbeliever: It is 
in thy mouth and in thy heart? (The Apostle 
evidently here says, not what és, but what may be, 
just as Moses had done (Tholuck).—R.} But as the 
word of life, which should be peculiarly in the mouth 
and in the heart, it is attested in a twofold way. 
First, it is the word of faith,* which we, the 
apostles, as God’s heralds and Christ’s witnesses, 
preach. Second, its effect is, that he who con- 
fesses Jesus with the mouth as his Lord, and be. 
lieves in his heart that He is risen from the dead to 
a blessed life, shall be saved. 

Ver. 9. Because [¢@tv. The E. V. follows 
Beza, the Vulgate, &c., in rendering otv, that, ins 
dicating the purport of the word preached, Dr. 
Hodge gives, besides, a view which connects this 
verse directly with the former part of ver. 8: it 
says that, &c.; but this is opposed by any proper 
view of the citation from Deuteronomy. The sense, 
as now generally agreed (Tholuck, Stuart, De Wette, 
Meyer, Alford), is that of because, or for, giving a 
proof of what precedes. To mouth and heart cor- 
respond confession and belief. This purport of the 
preaching would scarcely be stated in this form.—R. ] 

[If thou shalt confess with thy mouth, 
sav omoloyynons &v TH TTOMaTEL Gov. 
Confession is put first here, on account of the con- 
nection with the words quoted in ver. 8. This is a 
further proof of the meaning because. In ver. 10, 
belief comes first.—R. | 

Jesus as Lord [xiovov Jncoitv. The 
mass of commentators are disposed to take ztiovoy 
as a predicate placed first for emphasis, and render 
as above. So Tholuck, Stuart, Hodge, De Wette, 
Meyer, Schaff, Webster and Wilkinson, Noyes, Lange. 
Alford doubts this interpretation ; comp. his note in 
loco. See Textual Note °. Hodge: “To confess 
Christ as Lord, is to acknowledge Him as the Mes- 
siah, recognized as such of God, and invested with 
all the power and prerogatives of the mediatorial 
throne.” Used in such close connection with a cita- 
tion from the LXX., which translates Jehovah by 
the same word xv@vos, it certainly means more than 
an acknowledgment of power and moral excellence; 
especially as this part of our verse corresponds with 
the coming down from heaven alluded to in ver. 6. 
—R.| Just as the words “Lord Jesus” correspond 
with to bring down from heaven, so raised hina 


* [Either the word respecting faith, or, which forms tae 
substratum and object of faith (Alford), The latter is t 
be preferred, since word, just before, must be taken in a 
very wide sense, as including the whole subject-matter of 
the gosrel. The personal object of faith is near, is certainly 


eyed n ver. 7}; but this is not directly expressed hera 
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from the dead corresponds with to bring up from 
the dead—[Thou shalt be saved, ow 9707. 
Belief, with che heart, in the central fact of redemp- 
lion, the resurrection, not as an isolated historical 
event, but as linked “indissolubly with the coming 
down of the Son of God, now the ascended Lord— 
and hence confession uf Him as such—these are the 
requisites for salvation. ‘‘A dumb faith is no faith” 
(Olshausen).—R. | 

Ver. 10. The experimental proof of the right- 
éausness which is of faith. 

For with the heart faith is exercised 
unto righteousness, and with the mouth con- 
fession is made unto salvation. The Apostle 
presents, in this verse, the parallelism with refer- 
ence to ver. 9, and the underlying passage of Deut. 
xxx. 14. Yet he now reverses the order of heart 
and mouth, in harmony with the genesis of the life 
of faith, especially in the New Testament. As a 
matter of course, faith and confession are connected 
with each other, just as the heart and the mouth, or 
as the heart and speech; that faith without confes- 
sion, would return to unbelief, but confession without 
faith would be hypocrisy. However, the distinction 
is correct: first, faith in the heart, then, confession 
with the mouth. There is the same distinction of 
effects. Faith in the heart results in justification ; 
confession with the mouth—that is, the decided 
standing up for faith with word and deed—results in 
owtyoia in its final signification, deliverance from 
evil to salvation, with the joy and freshness of faith.* 
It is natural to man that only that first becomes 
his complete possession and his perfect joy which 
he confesses socially with his mouth, and which he 
maintains by his life. See Tholuck, p. 571, on the 
apprehension of the early Protestant orthodoxy, that 
by a distinction of the two parts «fg dvxavoat- 
ynv and <i¢ gwtyotiay prejudice would be 
done to the doctrine of justification. The doctrine 
of the righteousness which is of faith has, indeed, 
been carried to such excess, that it has been regard- 
ed as prejudiced by the requirement of the fruits of 
faith in the final judgment. This reduces it to a 
dead-letter affair, and is a failure to appreciate the 
necessary elements in the development of life. The 
Apostle’s testimony is so decidedly one of experi- 
ence, that it expresses the permanent force of the 
law of faith bv the passive forms: zvotstietou, 
éuodoyeito. This is its custom ; thus is the king- 
dom of heaven taken by force. 

Ver. 11. The testimony of Scripture for the 
righteousness of faith. 

For the Scripture saith (Isa. xxviii, 16). 
“J1éc,” says Meyer, “is neither in the LXX. nor 
in the Hebrew, but Paul has added it in order to 
mark the (to him) important feature of universal- 
ity, which he found in the unlimited 6 avotev- 


* [Alford thus paraphrases : ‘“* With the heart, faith is 
exercised (meaTeverar, men believe) unto (so as to be 
available to the acquisition of) righteousness, but (q. d., 
not only 80; but there must be an outward confession, in 
order for justification to be carried forward to salvation) 
with the mouth confession is made unto salvation,’”’ ‘ 2wr. 
is the ‘terminus ullimus et apex justificationis,’ consequent 
pot merely on the act of justifying faith, but on a good 
sonfession before the world, maintained unto the end.” 

t a Hodge is very guarded here ‘“ By confessing 
Him before men, we secure the performance of His promise 
that He will confess us before the angels of God.’ But 
surcly we may not fear to interpret salvation as an actual 
salvation, begun here in us, and to culminate at that time, 
when we shal) be thus confessed.—R.] 
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ov.” * This is, in meaning, certainly contained in 
the }"2%7%29. The weight of the clause lies in the 
fact that only faith is here desired. The Apostle 
has very justifiably referred the ém auto te 
Christ. 

Shall not be put to shame. That is, shall 
attain to salvation (see chap. v. 5; ix. 33). 


B. The universality of faith. Vers, 12, 18: 
qe aren of Scripture for the universality of 
faith. 

Ver, 12. For there is no distinction be- 
tween Jew and Greek [ov yao éotiy dias 
tohy Toudatov te xai Eddnvos. This ren. 
dering is more literal than that of the E. V. See 
Textual Note “. Greek stands here for Gentile. 
Comp. chap. i. 18; also in chap, iii, 22.—R.] No 
difference in reference to the freedom of faith; in 
reference to the possibility and necessity of attain- 
ing to salvation by faith. The right of faith is the 
same to Jews and Gentiles. Proof: 

For the same is Lord of all [6 yao avtas 
xVovosc mavtuyv. See Textual Note ».| Strict- 
ly speaking, we must suppose a breviloquence also 
here: One and the same Lord is Lord over all. The 
one Lord is Christ, according to Origen, Chrysostom, 
Bengel, Tholuck, and most other expositors (see ver. 
9). Others refer the expression to God (Grotius, 
Ammon, K6llner, &c.); Meyer, on the other hand, 
has good ground for observing that it was first neces. 
sary to introduce the Christian character,+ as Olshau. 
sen has done (“God in Christ”); see Acts x. 36; 
Phil, ii, 11. 

Rich. [Lange: erweisend sich reich.| I1hov- 
tov (see chap, viii, 832; xi. 38; Eph. i 7; ii. 7; 
iii. 8). 

Untoall [sic zmavtas. Alford: toward ail; 
Lange: iiber Alle; Meyer: fiir Alle, zwm Besten 
Aller ; Olshausen; ‘‘ By <é¢ is signified the direc- 
tion in wibch the stream of grace rushes forth.”— ~ 
R.] This is both the enlargement and restriction 
of Christ’s rich proofs of salvation. Only those who 
call upon him [toic éaezxcelovmévovue ad- 
tov], but also all who call upon him, share ia His 
salvation, The calling upon Him is the vfzcific 
proof of faith, by which they accept Him a their 
Lord and Saviour. 

Ver. 18. [For every one whosoevey, &c., 
mas yao oc, 21.4. See Textual Note *. Scrip- 
tural proof: Joel iii. 5. [LXX. and E, V., ii. 32.] 
Tholuck: ‘The omission of the exact form of the 
quotation occurs either in universally known decla- 
rations, as in Eph. v. 81, or where the Apostle 
makes an Old Testament statement the substratum 
of his own thought, as in chap. xi. 34, 35.” Paul 
has specified the name xiigvog in Joel as the name 
of the God of revelation, in harmony with the mes. 
sianic passage. [If we accept a reference to Christ 
in ver. 12, we must do the same here, as, indeed, 
the next verse also requires. Alford well says: 
“There is hardly a stronger proof, or one more 
irrefragable by those who deny the Godhead of our 
Blessed Lord, of the unhesitating application to Him 


* (Alford : “‘The Apostle seems to use it here as taking 
up mavti TG muorevovrt, ver. 4.” At all events, there is a 
recurrence to the starting-point, chap. ix. 33 where the 
same passage was cited, and this enlargemen‘ <f it is at 
once established in the verses which follow. « weighty 
monosy'lable !—R.] 

+ [Weyer means that, if God is referred to, .e must add 
this definition, “Godin Christ; which is alt-,,ether arbie 
trary, as he well remarks.—R. ] 
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hy the Apostle of the name and attributes of Jeho- 
vah.”—R, 

Vers. 14, 15: The realization of the universal 
righteousness of faith through the universality of 
preaching and the apostolic mission. 

Ver. 14. How then can they call on him? 
[rag ovv énunxadéomytav sto, x.t.d. See 
Tcetual Note *, and below.] The proof, clothed in 
the vivacious form of a question, of the necessity 
of the universal apostleship and of his preaching, is 
asorites. Faith in the Lord precedes calling upon 
Him (in order to be saved); the hearing of the 
message of faith precedes faith; but His message 
presupposes preachers, and preaching presupposes 
again a corresponding mission, From this it then 
follows, that the apostolate urges forward the preach- 
ing in the name of the Lord, and that unbelief in 
the apostolic message is disobedience to the Lord 
himself.* The view of Grotius and Michaelis, that 
vers. 14 and 15 are a Jewish objection and excuse, 
complicates the Apostle’s perspicuous train of thought. 
But Chrysostom and others have correctly observed, 
that he here establishes the universal apostleship by 
virtue of the institution of faith, even in respect to 
the Jews, and to the narrow Jewish Christianity ; 
but, according to Meyer, he does not reach this point 
until ver. 18 ff., where, indeed, he first makes full 
application of its establishment. Meyer: ‘ Import 
ant Codd. have the conjunctive (deliberative) aorist 
instead of the future, which Lachmann has accepted. 
But the testimony is by no means decisive. [See 
Textual Note *. On the future, see Winer, p. 262. 
—R.] The subjects of those who call are all who 
are called to salvation, Jews and Gentiles, in the 
universal sense. [Or, as Alford suggests, ‘men, 
represented by the mao 0s dy of ver. 13.”—R.] 
Thus the preachers, in vers. 14 and 15, are still in- 
definite (De Wette, and others, against Meyer). 

[How can they believe, &., wig 0& mi0- 
CEVTWTLY OV OV* HxoVGaY. On the constrac- 
tion of the genitive 0%, see Meyer; comp. Hurip., 
Medea, p. 752. Meyer seems scarcely justified in 
insisting upon the correctuess of the Vulgate: guo- 
modo credent ei, quem non audierunt. The E. VY. 
gives the proper meaning.—Without a preacher, 
yoots xyovooortos. Tittmann, Syn. WV. TZ, p. 
93: yoots ad subjectum, quod ad objecto sejunctum 
est, refertur, cévev autem ad objectum, quod a sub- 
jecto abesse cogitatur. Dr. Lange may be correct 
in claiming that the preachers are as yet indefinite, 
but the beautiful precision of the Greek requires us 
to find an intimation of the certainty of the univer- 
sal gospel proclamation. In the first two questions, 
there is an absolute negative; in the third, ymedg 
occurs, implying the probability that one will preach; 
in the last, we have gay m1, which indicates that, 
however men may fail to call and hear, those who 
will preach will certainly be sent forth. This turn 
of expression seems to have escaped the notice of 


commentators, but it points directly toward the po- 


sition the Apostle is establishing: the universality 
of the means provided by God for the salvation of 
men, whether they hear or forbear.—R. | 


{ 


*[Dr. Hodge: “It is an argument founded on the 
principle, that if God wills the end, He wills also the 
Means.” He properly opposes Calvin’s view, that the 
Apostle is proving the design of sending the gospel to the 
Gentiles from the fact that they have received it. Still, 
Dr. Lange’s view (which is that of De Wette and Meyer) 
seems yet mcre exact, since the providing of the means is 
moze marked in this nassare than their success.—R. ] 








Ver. 15. [And how shall they preach, ex. 
cept they be sent? més 0& zyguswour tas 
wn anxoctozooy;| The definite preachera 
spring first from the divine mission. But the Apos- 
tle proves, by Isa. lii, 7, that there must be such sent 
(apostolic) preachers, 

As it is written, How beautiful, &. The 
Apostle here repeats the prophet’s announcement in 
an abridged and free manner, but yet in strict con- 
formity with the sense; following the original text 
more closely than the LXX. According to Meyer, 
the prophetic passage in question speaks of the 
happy deliverance from exile, while the Apostle 
has very properly interpreted it in its messianic 
character as a prophecy of the gospel preachers of 
the messianic kingdom. But the full, mysterious 
messianic import of the prophetic passage extends 
beyond the meaning of a typical prophecy as verbal 
prophecy. The beauty of the feet of the messen- 
gers of peace is hardly spoken of, because the feet 
of the one who approaches become visible (Tholuck), 
but because they, in their running and hastening, in 
their scaling obstructing mountains, and in their ap- 
pearance and descent from mountains, are the sym- 
bolical phenomena of the earnestly desired winged 
movement and appearance of the gospel itself. Paul 
has left out the mountains, and has given the col- 
lective singular a plural form, according to the 
sense; peace has to him the full idea of the gos. 
pel salvation; the good things are the rich, dis- 
played, saving blessings which proceed from the 
one salvation. 

Vers. 16-18: But as the gospel is, on the one 
hand, naturally free and universal in relation to the 
antithesis of Jews and Gentiles, so, on the other, it 
is, according to its inward nature, conditioned by the 
antithesis of faith and unbelief. 

Ver. 16. But they did not all hearken to 
the glad tidings (Ai? ot maveeg imnzov- 
cay tO Evayyediw. The aorist is historic; 
during the preaching (Alford), Hence the general 
reference is to be admitted, especially as the adie 
contrasts with the preaching to ‘‘all,” the limited 
result.—R.] Theodore of Mopsvestia and Reiche 
do violence to the connection in reading these words 
as a question. Fritzsche holds that they refer to 
the Gentiles; and Meyer, to the Jews. But they 
refer chiefly to the difference between believers and 
unbelievers in general, for there were also unbeliev- 
ers among the Gentiles; and, above all, the ques- 
tion was the general establishment of the antithesis: 
believers and unbelievers, and then its application to 
Jews and Gentiles. 

Lord, who believed our report? [Kigve, 
tig émiotevosy tH &xoH Yuov; An exact 
quotation from the LXX.] This citation from the 
prophet Isaiah, chap. liii, 1, is mainly a strong proof 
of this: that the preaching of salvation does not 
meet with faith on the part of all to whom it is 
preached, although in this citation the reference to 
the Jews comes out more definitely. The hyper- 
bolical expression of the prophet means: “ Only a 
few believe.” The entire contents of Isa. liii. prove 
that here we have not only to deal with a typical 
prophecy, but also with a verbal one. 

On the different interpretations of dxo7, see Tho- 
luck, p. 577: “‘ That which is preached,” “to preach 
what is heard from God.” Meyer: ‘The preaching 
which is apprehended;” or, in which the stress resta 
upon the right apprehension (the words of obedie 
ence).—Woé all, That is, not all within the reach of 
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preaching (axo7, M912). [The word &xo7 has 
secasioned much difficulty. For, if rendered report, 
preaching, here, then it would seem natural to give it 
the same sense in ver. 17, But if this be done, then 
“word of God” must receive an unusual meaning (see 
below), Generally the commentators have admitted 
his meaning here w‘thout question, and then in 
various ways met the subsequent difficulty. Forbes, 
however, strikes at the root of the matter, and claims 
that there is no ground for rendering 952%, report 
—i. e., what we cause others to hear. His view has 
been adopted by Hengstenberg, and is the most sat- 
isfactory solution yet offered. *4z07, like the He. 
brew equivalent, he claims with reason,* refers to 
the message viewed from the side of the hearer, not 
from that of the preacher. The prophet is speaking 
in the name of his countrymen, as he does through- 
out the chapter: Who (of us) hath believed that 
which we heard? (See Forbes, pp. 362 ff.) This 
view is more literal; it does not disturb in the least 
the general drift of the argument, while it relieves 
ver. 17 of a great difficulty. In fact, Meyer, Alford, 
and others, approach this sense, but too indirectly ; 
this is as simple as it is satisfactory.—R. | 
Ver. 17.+ So then faith cometh of hearing 
[éow % mtiortug & axons]. From the cxor. 
Explanations: The message preached (Tholuck, 
Meyer [Hodge, and most]); the act of hearing 
(Calixtus, Philippi, and others); hearing with faith 
(Weller, and other Lutheran expositors). As this 
preaching does not meet with universal faith, only 
the announcement itself can be meant. [Accepting 
Forbes’ explanation of cov} in ver. 16, we apply it 
here: Faith comes from what is heard, not the act 
of hearing—which gives a different sense from ver. 
16; nor what is preached—which confuses this word 
and é7uc.—R. | 
And hearing through the word of God [¥ 
0s azon die Orpatoc Geov. See Textual 
Note * on the reading Xgioroi.] Different ex- 
planations of the ¢juca «ot: 1. God’s revealed 
word (Tholuck, and others); 2. God’s order, com- 
mission (Beza, Meyer [Hodge], and others), The 
ground: Because otherwise @jua Sot would not 
be different from exo. But strictly speaking, both 
definitions are indissolubly united in the revealed 
word with which prophets and apostles were en- 
trusted. The Divine message, as such, is a formal 
sending, or a commission and a material sending ; 
or, with these, also a preaching. Therefore Tholuck 
does not appear to be correct, when he says that to 
bijua Mov emt tye denotes not God’s order, but 
is oracles; Jer. i. 1, &. Nevertheless, there does 
exist a difference between this O7ua and the axon; 
axon is every message of salvation to the end of 
the world; but the éjuca 9eot denotes the Divine 
sources of revelation, on whose effluence the au- 
thority and effect of every message depend: The 
word, and the fact, and the effect in life taken to- 
gether. Therefore dv& Oxwatoc. [The thing heard 
is through or by means of the revelation of God. 


* [This is the classical usage, and all the New Testament 

assuges can be quite as readily explained thus. The 

eprew word is not Hiphil, yet the common interpretation 
forces a Hiphil sense upon it.—R.] 

+ (Stuart bas a singular view respecting this verse. He 
finds in it the suggestion of the Jewish objector, whom he 
haa already discovered in vers. 14, 15, to the effect that 
“many of the Jews are not culpable for unbelief, inzsmuch 
as they have not heard the gospel, and hearing it is neces- 
sary to the believing of it.””—R.] 
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This is the sense, if we adopt the usual meaning of 
axon ; and, indeed, it gives éje a simpler sense, 
De Wette suggests that Ojo prepares for ta 67 
wate in the next eee 

Ver, 18. But I say, Did they not hear 9 
[asda Aéyo, wy ovx Hxovearv;] The in. 
definite ¢¢ [which Dr. Lange supplies] is regarded 
by Meyer as denoting the azo; and, according ta 
Tholuck, as that which has heretufore been the sub. 
ject under consideration ; which is sufficient. [Al 
the difficulty about the verb here disappears, if 
Forbes’ view be accepted. There is no necessity for 
going back to ver. 14, or making the matter indefi- 
nite. The Apostle has been speaking of the neces. 
sity of hearing, of the thing heard ; now he says: 
did they not hear? The universality of the privi- 
lege is affirmed.—R.] Although reference is con. 
stantly made to the Jews, the question is neverthe- 
less, principally and formally, concerning unbelievers 
in general, If unbelievers, as unbelieving people, can 
excuse themselves by saying that they have not heard 
God’s message, the most direct answer would be; 
“Then they would not be unbelievers in the specific 
sense.” But the Apostle rather brings out the fact 
of the incipient universal propagation of the gos- 
pel, by clothing it in the language of Ps, xix. 4, 
from the LXX. 

[Nay, verily, wevotvye. Comp. chap. ix, 
20. So far from this being the case, their sound 
went out into all the earth, &., <ic madcayr 
THY ynv, x2. An exact quotation from the 
LXX. (Ps. xviii. 5; Heb. xix. 5; Eng., xix. 4.—R.] 
In the Psalm, the question is undoubtedly the uni- 
versal revelation of God in nature; therefore we 
cannot regard it as a real prophecy, and as an argu- 
ment in the usual sense. However, the Apostle 
seems to clothe his view of the incipient universality 
of the gospel in those words of the Psalms, because 
he perceived in the universal revelation of nature the 
type and guarantee of the future revelation of sal- . 
vation. Then, his having given to the ¢g@oyyoc 
atto@yv* another reference, also corresponds to this 
freer application of the passage (there, the sound of 
God’s works; here, the preacher). [Dr. Lange here 
follows the mass of commentators (including Stuart, 
Hodge). But Calvin, Stier, Hengstenberg, Alford, 
Forbes, regard these words “as possessing a real argu- 
mentative force, when interpreted according to their 
genuine meaning as designed at first by the Psalm 
ist.” Alford urges the fact: “that Ps. xix. is a com 
parison of the sun, and the glory of the heavens with 
the word of God.” Calvin: “As He spoke to the 
Gentiles by the voice of the heavens, He showed 
by this prelude that He designed to make himself 
known at length to them also.” Dr. Lange, it is 
true, approaches this view, yet does not find it in 
the Psalm, but in the Apostle’s use of it. Was the 
Apostle likely to convince his countrymen by put- 
ting a new meaning on their Scriptures ?—R. | 

On the gross misconstruction of this passage, 
that the gospel should extend everywhere, even at 
Paul’s time, see Meyer [p. 408, 4th ed.]; Tholuck, 
p. 580. As for the ecstatic salutation of the uni- 
versality of God’s kingdom, then first appearing, 
which often occurs in Paul (see Col. i. 28), compara 
the two statements of Justin Martyr and Tertullian ; 
Tholuck, p. 880, That which appears surprising in 


* [The LXX. thus renders B42, which means, first 


their line; then, from the string of an instrument, thet 
sound.—R.] 
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the hyperbolical form of the Apostle’s statement of 
the universal propagation of the gospel, disappears 
just in proportion as that propagation is regarded 
not quantitatively, but qualitatively. Jerusalem and 
Rome were the centres of the ancient world. But, 
in addition to them, there were many other general 
centres, The error of expounding the passage in 
the sense of a quantitative universality could not 
hold good, even if we admit that the gospel had at 
that time reached America; the whole of the fifth 
grand division of the world, as well as all Africa, 
would also have to come into consideration. 


C. The faith of the Gentiles and the unbelief 
of Isruel. Vers. 19-21: Prophesied already in the 
Old Testament. 

Ver. 19. But I say, Did Israel not know ? 
[uy Iooand ovx %yvm;] The Apostle now 
passes over to the long-prepared antithesis of un- 
believing Israel and of the believing Gentiles. But 
yet, in his representation of this fearful inversion 
(which stirred up unbelieving Judaism) of the old 
theocratic relation—according to which the Jews 
were God’s people, and the Gentiles were given up to 
themselves—he has recourse to the witnesses of the 
Old Testament respecting the beginning and prospect 
of this inversion. After the first question: ‘“‘ Have 
unbelievers not heard the gospel?” there follows 
the second: ‘‘ Did not Israel know it?” We may 
now ask: What is referred to? Explanations: 

1, That the gospel should pass from the Gentiles 
to the Jews (Thomas Aquinas, Calovius, Tholuck 
[Stuart, Hodge, Jowett], and others), But that 
threat was only conditionally uttered, and is not 
contained in the foregoing. 

2. The gospel (Chrysostom, and others). [Here 
must be classed Calvin and Beza, who supply: the 
truth of God; Philippi and Forbés: the word or 
message of God (from ver. 17), The last named 
defend their view, from the emphasis which seems to 
rest on Israel (in the correct reading), and from the 
parallelism with ver. 18. Meyer opposes, with rea- 
son, the »-ovx, which anticipates an affirmative 
answer ; nor is this objection met, by saying that an 
affirmative might be expected, that Israel ought to 
have known the gospel. Paul knew too sadly that 
the reverse was the fact.—R. ] 

3. That the gospel should become universal, ac- 
cording to the preceding language of the Psalm 
(Fritzsche, De Wette [Alford], Meyer).* Meyer 
places Tholuck also in this category. Tholuck, how- 
ever, now declares for (1.), as follows: ‘‘ But yet 
the following prophetic declarations do not contain 
so much the universality of preaching, as explana- 
tions of the inverted relation which God will assume 
toward Gentiles and Jews.” 

At all events, the citation immediately following 
is not simply a proof of the universality of the gos- 
pel. But it only follows therefrom, that a new state- 
ment is made with the proof. This also holds good 
of the last quotation. The progress is as follows; 
a, Universality; Ps. xix. 6. The faith of the Gen- 
tiles for the awakening of the faith of the Jews; 
Deut. xxxii. 21. ¢. The faith of the Gentiles; Isa. 
(xy. 1. d. The unbelief of the Jews; Isa. Ixv. 2. 
Therefore we regard the explanation of Fritzsche, 


* [Bretschneider and Reiche take Israel as the object of 
the verb, and supply God as subject. Did not God know 
Israel? But this is arbitrary, aad not in accordance with 
the context.—R.] 








&c., as correct, and all the more striking, as the ful 
filment of this very ancient prospect just now became 
an offence to Israel.—Proof: 

First Moses saith [zeontos Muovo7s 
héyev. First, ‘in the order of the prophetic roll” 
(Alford), with reference to Isaiah, as one among 
the many who spoke afterward to the same effect, 
Wetstein, Storr, Fi.tt, join zeatog with ova 
%yyw, but on insufficient grounds.—R.] The future 
universality of the Abrahamic blessing had been dee 
clared earlier, but it was Moses who first declared 
that there should be no differenve between Jews and 
Gentiles before God’s righteousness; indeed, that 
possibly the Gentiles, in their good conduct, might 
be preferred to the Jews in their bad conduct, 
Thus the same Moses who communicated to Israel 
its economic advantages over the Gentiles, was he 
who had set up the rule of faith by which this re- 
lation could possibly be inverted in the future. 

I will provoke you to jealousy [’Eya 
nmagatydwow twas. The only variation from 
the LXX. (which closely follows the Hebrew) is the 
substitution of tac, in each clause, for avtouvs. 
—R.] Thus Moses speaks to Israel in the name of 
the Lord; Deut. xxxii, 21. 

With those who are no people [iz’ ovx« 
%9vev. The precise force of the preposition is 
with difficulty conveyed by any English word. It is 
not = against, although that is implied; nor = by 
means of, but rather, on account of. With expresses 
the weaker shade of instrumental force sufficiently 
well, but the real sense is: aroused on account of 
and directed toward a no-people.—R.] DY N>3. 
The Gentile nations were not recognized as true na 
tions in the idea of the people, because they were 
devoid of that religious and moral principle which 
transforms nature into a moral nationality; see 
chap. ix. 25; 1 Peter ii, 10, "A, from Mth, de- 
notes, strictly speaking, the increasing mass of nat- 
ural human beings; 03, from ©3, a connection, 
assembly, community. [The words people, nation, 
are used in the E. V. to preserve the distinction be- 
tween the Hebrew words. Despite the fact that the 
LXX. has used the same word to render both, it has 
not been overlooked in the E. V. in this passage.— 
R.] The explanation of the “no-people” (the ovx 
denies the idea contained in a nomen connected with 
it), is found in the following parallel : 

By a foolish nation [émi Over &ouvé- 
tw ].* The religious and moral folly of the Gen- 
tile consisted in his not seeking God’s signs with 
resignation ; for which reason they also could not 
seek Him. Paul, with good ground, sees in the 
thoroughly prophetic song of Moses, which looked 
far beyond Israel’s history in the wilderness and its 
relation to the Canaanites (Deut. xxii. 43), a typical, 
and still more than a typical prophecy, which should 
be fulfilled in many ways in preludes, and which hag 
finally been fulfilled in the almost complete changes 
of the relation between Israel and the Gentiles im 
relation to the gospel. In ver. 21, neither Israel’s 
idolatry in the wilderness, nor the Canaanite people, 
is meant alone. On the different untenable expla 
nations, including those of Philippi, see Tholuck, p. 
583 [given above]. 


* [Noyes, in his version, preserves the parallelism of 
the verbs; wapaSnAdow, mapopyia, ae the paras 
phrase : Iwill move you to jealousy, I will excite you to im 
dignation.—R.] 
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Ver 29 But Isaiah is very bold, and saith 
‘Hoatacs 0t amotolwe xae déyerv. Lange: 
ut Isavah even ventures to say ; which is the spirit 

of the Greek. Bengel: Quod Moses innuerat, Hsaias 
audacter et plane eloguitur.—R.]. The Apostle re- 
garded it as great boldness in Isaiah to say the words 
of chap. Ixv. 1 and 2 in the hearing of the Jews, as 
the first verse, according to his explanation, ex- 
pressed mercy to the Gentiles, and the second the 
hardness and apostasy of the Jews. 


[I was found by those who sought me not, 
Evotidnyv tots éuéi uy Entovgur, ud, 
See Teatwal Note **, for the text of the Hebrew 
original and the LXX., to the former of which Dr. 
Lange refers so frequently. The Apostle has trans- 
posed the clauses.—R.] The question is now raised 
first of all by the later exegesis, whether Paul’s 
explanation of Isaiah’s passage is correct? Meyer 
says: “In its strict sense, Isa. Ixv. 1 (freely from 
tne Septuagint, and with an inversion of both the 
parallel members) treats of the Jews; but in a 
typical sense, which Paul clearly perceives in it, 
they are types of the Gentiles,” &c. But in this 
case, Panl would have made an exegesis without 
any evidence, and would have exposed himself to 
the legitimate contradiction and censure of the Jews. 
Tholuck also remarks, that if the Apostle, in ver. 
1, referred directly to the Gentiles, his application 
would have to be regarded as having missed its ob- 
ject. In the first place, namely, Tholuck says that 
rabbinical expositors (Jarchi, &c.) have “‘ simply and 

. satisfactorily ” explained vers. 1 and 2 as relating to 
the same subjects. He further says: “ Independ- 
ently of these rabbinical predecessors, the same ex- 
planation has been adopted by Gesenius, Ewald, Hit- 
zig, and Umbreit, which last writer translates: J was 
to be inquired of.” There is just ground for disap- 
proving of Luther’s confidence in inserting in ver. 
20: to the Gentiles, and in beginning ver. 21 with a 
jor—for I speak, &e. Yet the exegetical author- 
ities cited are utterly refuted, not only by Paul’s 
authority—although we cannot even admit that in 
one of his last sword-thrusts he has made not merely 
a random stroke, but even wounded himself—but 
also by the connection of the whole of Isaiah’s pas- 
sage, chap. lxiii. 7-Ixvi. The antitheses in general 
between the strongly Old Testament Jewish prayer 
in chap. xiii. 7 ff., and the prophetical New Testa- 
ment answer of God in chaps. lxv. and Ixvi., are 
first to be considered. It is said that the prayer is 
undoubtedly designed to express Israel’s state of 
mind; that it contains angry and passionate ele- 
ments; and that the Lord must so reveal himself 
that the Gentiles will tremble at His name (ver. 17; 
chap. Ixvi. 1), The prayer is a conflict between the 
profoundest contrition and the most painful dejec- 
tion, and it dies away in a question which sounds 
like a reproach. The Lord now answers, it is said, 
in the cold reproach: “I was to be sought.” And 
this is claimed to be the simplest rendering of 
‘mint. But what does the Lord answer in rela- 
tion to the people of Israel, and in relation to the 
Gentiles? In chap. lxiv. 8 ff. we read: “ Thou art 
our Father; we are the clay, and thou our potter,” 
&c. Finally: ‘“O Lord, wilt thou hold thy peace, 
and afflict us very sore?” Compare here the an- 
swer in chap. lxv. 2, and further. In ver. 8 the 
familiar thought again recurs to the prophet: A rem- 
nant of the people will be saved; from ver. 18 on- 
ward he explains by a grand antithesis. From this 








antithesis there then arises the description of the 
new Israel, which was to be called by ancther name 
(ver. 15), On the Gentiles, see chap. lxvi. 12, 18, 
19, 21. But the antitheses between chap. lxv., vers, 
1 and 2, come still more into consideration. In ver 
1 we read, "APN; in ver. 2, C9">N. The “4a, in 
ver, 1, is 722 NP-R>, which could not very 
well denote the Israelites, whether the people be 
considered passive or active (see Tholuck, p. 5&6), 
as the question in both cages is the official form of 
their religion; CY, on the other hand, in ver. 2, is 


designated as 71D; it isa people pledged to the 
Lord, but is now an apostate people. The antithe- 
sis is still stronger, that the Lord is now a subject 
of search on the part of a people (G'ot) which had 
never inquired after Him; that He is found by those 
who did not seek Him, and must merely be found 
with the words 732 73:5, while He had to spread 
out His hands in vain the whole day to a rebellious 
people. In ver. 1, a people is spoken of which now 
not only inquires after the Lord, but even searches 
after Him; but, in ver. 2, it is a people which has 
so fully turned away from Him, that He seeks it the 
whole day in vain. Thus the "MW"B, in ver. 2, 
rather than "MW27) at the beginning, must be read 
as a strengthened preterite. The Lord answers the 
question, whether He would afflict very sorely, by 
referring to His compassion to the Gentiles (Jerome). 
Then He explains, in ver. 2, how this turning from 
them has occurred. ‘I have spread out my hands” 
(in vain), &c. The exegetical abridgment of this 
last chapter is connected with an abridgment of the 
whole of the second part of Isaiah. Tholuck, not 
satisfied with the defence of the older interpretation 
of this passage by Hcagstenberg, Hofmann, and Stier, 
takes a middle position between Paul and the ex. 
positors cited, by remarking ‘‘ that the prophet did 
not speak, in ver. 1, of the Gentiles, and yet that 
Paul did speak, in ver. 2, of the Jews.” But what: 
would the @zotodua then mean? Paul could, in- 
deed, have good ground for not naming the Gen- 
tiles, because a consequent exclusion of the chosen 
substance of Israel could have been inferred. Stier’s 
explanation is therefore so far correct as it holds 
that, in ver. 1, Israel is added, yet not after its first 
call, but after its dissolution into the ‘‘ no-people’” 
of the Gentile world.* [There is no other view of 
the passage, except that which refers it, as originally 
used, to the Gentiles, that consists with Paul’s pru- 
dence as a reasoner, much less with his apostolic 
authority and inspiration. To the argument of Dr. 
Lange nothing need be added.—R. | 

Ver. 21. But of Israel [zooc¢ dé tov 
*Iooans]. Erasmus, adversus ; De Wette, [Phi- 
lippi, Alford (Meyer, az) ], and others, with respect 
to Israel ; Vulgate and Riickert, to Israel. We adopt 
with respect to, since the prophet had already made 
the foregoing declaration ¢o Israel. 

He saith [jéyev]. Namely, Isaiah, in the 
name of God.--[All day long I stretched forth 
my hands, “Odyy tyyv yutour tkemitaca 
tag yetoas wov.| The spreading out 0; the 
hands, says Tholuck, is not (as Fritzsche would have 
it) the gestus of the one inviting to his embrace, 
but, according to Chrysostom, the gestws of the sup. 


* (Stier, Jesatas, nicht Pseudo-Jesaias, pp. 197 ff.— R.J 
t [So Conybeare: ‘‘ The metaphor is that, of a mothez 
opening her arms to call back her child to her embrace,” 
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pliant. Between the two meanings of this gestus 
there lies also a third; and, after all, one does not 
preclude the other. The principal idea is the gestus 
of gracious, importunate, and expressed admonition, 
of entreaty, compassionate sympathy, and continuous 
appeal. 

And gainsaying [xai aytiiévyorta]. 
Meyer holds, contrary to Grotius, and most exposi- 
tors, that the evyrAéy. must not be understood as 
stubborn, but contradictory. But contradiction, in 
the sphere of religion, is the decisive expression of 
opposition. [Philippi thinks this added attributive 
expresses the positive side of disobedience; the oth- 
er, awevFotrvea, the negative. If so, both were 
necessary to convey the full meaning of the Hebrew 
word used by the prophet. ‘‘They say to God, offer- 
ing them salvation: we will not.”—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The intercession of the believer a sign of 
hope and salvation to those for whom it is made. 

2. The bright and dark sides of religious zeal. 
If it be not purified by progressive, living knowl- 
edge, it becomes peverted into the carnal zeal of 
fanaticiam, On the first appearance of Jewish fanat- 
icism, see the Commentary on Genesis [p. 564, Amer. 
ed. ]. 

4 Self-righteousness has many forms, The start- 
ing-point is the effort for the righteousness of the 
law, not as it is attained inwardly by simplicity and 
humility, but as it, by self-complacency and impurity, 
falls into externality. In this direction the right- 
eousness of the law becomes the righteousness of 
works; and from this there results self-righteous- 
ness, which branches out into many forms—into the 
ecclesiastical and political form of confessional and 
partisan righteousness; into the ecclesiastical and 
scholastic form of doctrinal righteousness (orthodox- 
ism); into the worldly form of moral righteousness ; 
into the pietistic form of righteousness of feeling ; 
and into the philosophical and brutal forms of the 
denial of all personal guilt. In all forms it inverts 
the relation between God and man—between the Cre- 
ator and the creature—between God’s sovereignty 
and man’s own will—between God’s law and the self- 
made service and law—between grace and works— 
and between the ground of life and the most out- 
ward false show. Its real want is the want of the 
hearts upward look at the throne of God’s eternal 
majesty ; and this want is also the first guilt; the 
positive ruin connected therewith is the baseness 
of the mind’s look at things below; the lost state 
of the mind’s look in the abject beholding of self. 
But as this self-righteousness is so thoroughly selfish 
that it misunderstands and scorns the proffer of 
God’s freely-given righteousness, the gospel of grace, 
80 is it likewise selfish in connecting itself insepa- 
rably with fanaticism. 

4, Christ is the end of the law, because He is 
the fulfilment of the law; therefore He is, on one 
side, the end where the law is changed into the col- 
lective principle of the new birth; and, on the oth- 
er, He is the end in which it lays off its eternal Old 
Testament form and meaning; just as ripe fruit be- 
comes freed from its bondage in the husk. See 
Exeg. Notes, 

5. Ver. 5. The doctrine of eternal lif» has de- 
velopec itself embryonically by stages: In this life, 
God’s blessing, God’s glorious delirarance from the 


manifold danger of death, and, in the future, the 
peaceful slumber of those delivered from beds of 
earthly suffering, their celebration of the marriage 
supper of the Lamb, and their safety in Abraham’s 
bosom, &c, This development, just as every biblical 
doctrine, has taken place in organic conformity te 
the law. According to Tholuck, p. 557, the escha- 
tology of the Jews of Palestine at the time of Christ 
had already attained to the idea of eternal life, Yet 
they hardly attained to the idea of eternal life in tie 
Christian sense, [It must ever be remembered that 
the ideas, immortality and eternal life, are not idens 
tical. Zw7 has a new meaning in the New Testa 
ment. Comp. the thoughtful remarks of Trench, 
Syn. N. T., § xxvii.—R. | 

6. The righteousness of faith speaks even in 
Moses, if Moses be properly understood and ex~ 
plained. [Comp. Hzeg. Notes on vers. 7-9.—R. | 

4. The truth of the inward essence of the law, 
like that of the gospel, and therefore the truth of 
the whole saving revelation of God, is based on its 
inward character—on its inward union with the most 
inward nature of man, Its impregnability and in- 
corruptibility also rest upon the same basis, Just 
as man must return from all by-ways (for his salva. 
tion or for his judgment) to the idea of God, so also 
must he return to the idea of the God-man, of guilt, 
the atonement, deliverance, the new birth, and the 
new and eternal life. The objection urged against 
revelation, and especially against Christianity, that 
this religion beclouds the earthly life by an exclusive 
representation of heaven, and the present by an 
exclusive assertion of the future, the realm of the 
dead, and duration after death, is removed by a pas- 
sage which the Apostle cites and elaborates from 
Deuteronomy. Christ is on the earth in so far as 
He has become inseparably incorporated with it by 
His historical presence and union with humanity ; 
and He is just as much in this life, and present in 
His judgments and bestowals of salvation, as He is 
in the eternal world, as the future Finisher of all 
things. 

8, Faith and confession; see Hxey. Notes. The 
delivering power of confession. Because it: 1. 
makes inward faith irrevocable; 2. Breaks loose 
from unbelief; 8. Unites with believers, becomes 
flesh and dlood, and, in a good sense, acquires world- 
ly form, worldly power, and the power of manifes- 
tation ; 4. Pledges itself to full consistency in word 
and deed, life and death. Christians have had good 
ground for holding martyrdom in such high honor. 
But if martyrdom can be exaggerated and overvalued, 
how much more cana confessional righteousness be 
overvalued, which seeks its protection and peace un- 
der the shadow of formulas! 

9. The centre of faith and the centre of con- 
fession; see ver. 9. The centre of faith is Christ's 
resurrection, with all that it comprises; the centre 
of confession is Jesus as the Lord, and therefore not 
“the Christianity of Christ,” but the Christ of Chris- 
tianity. [Hence the Apostle does not say: If thou 
shalt confess with thy mouth my doctrine, and be- 
lieve in thine heart in justification by faith, thou 
shalt be saved; yet how often he is represented ag 
saying this, and no more. The living Christ is not 
in such a gospel.—R. | 

10. With the complete freedom of revelation 
and of God’s people there has also come the full 
protection of faith against unbelief. 

11. The riches of the Lord to a praying humse 
world. 


CHAPTER X. 1-21, 





12. The order of the gospel message. Its ne- 
cessity, its promise, its authority, its condition (the 
Divine mission ; direct or indirect). See the inter- 
esting statements which Tholuck makes, p. 580 ff., 
on the assertion of the Lutheran theologians of the 
seventeenth century, as well as of their latest com- 
panions in adherence to the letter, that this text 
(and the article of the general call) forces us to ac- 
cept the position that the gospel had been preached 
in all the world at Paul’s time. 

18. We must be careful to distinguish, that the 
question here is the necessity of the official bearers 
or messengers of God’s word, but not “of them ex- 
clusively. Or, more strictly speaking, the sending 
has two sides, and does not consist simply in official 
arrangements and forms, [This is even more ap- 
parent, if we understand ver. 17 to refer to what is 
heard, rather than what is preached, and then con- 
sider how the Apostle proves from an Old Testament 
description of the voice of God in nature (ver. 18), 
the universality of this privilege.—R. | 

14, The feet of the messengers on the moun- 
tains, or the beauty of the progressive course of the 
gospel. 

16. Unbelief in the gospel is disobedience, spe- 
cific disobedience and rage; Ps. ii. The more grossly 
and roughly human nature is apprehended, the more 
external become the ideas of obedience and disobe- 
dience ; the more profoundly, purely, and inwardly 
they are viewed, the more profoundly, purely, and 
inwardly is this antithesis defined; and, finally and 
fundamentally, faith in God’s word is specific obe- 
diencé, while unbelief is specific disobedience, spe- 
cific rebellion. [The LXX. form of Isa. lxv. 2 (ver. 
21), by dividing the idea of rebellion into disobedi- 
ence and gainsaying, only recognizes the connection 
between refusing God’s commands and contradicting 
His words: disobedience and unbelief, acting and 
reacting upon each other continually.—R. 

16, The prudent advance of the Apostle in his 
judgment, that Israel has changed its part with the 
Gentiles by its unbelief, and has become an apostate 
people, is here a characteristic of his masterly apos- 
tolic wisdom of instruction, as well as of his apos- 
tolic heart, as, with a shudder of inmost sorrow, he 
gradually draws aside the curtain from the ghastly 
picture of Israel, The argument from the Old Tes- 
tament is in conformity with the law that every 
apology must be discussed from the acknowledged 
sources, statements, or principles of the opponent, 
and that its possibility ceases where there cease to 
be positions in common. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


a. Vers. 1, 2. The benevolent disposition of the 
Apostle toward Israel. It is clear: 1. From his 
wish and prayer that they might be saved; 2. From 
his record that they have a zeal of God, but not 
according to knowledge.—A zeal for God is good, 
but it should not exist without knowledge (ver. 2). 
—How often ignerant zeal occurs: 1. In domestic; 
9. In civil; and 3. In ecclesiastical affairs; and, 
unfortunately, it occurs most frequently in the last 
(ver. 2).—The folly of ignorant zeal. It is foolish: 
1, In regard to its starting-point; 2. Its end; 3. 
The choice of means (ver 2),—Wise and ignorant 
zeal. 

Srarke: Oh, how can men so transgress as to 


be led by a blind religious zeal to oppose the dear- | not always the case, and therefore so 
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est truths of the gospel by an imaginary defence of 
orthodoxy ; and thus hate, calumniate, and reproach 
Christ in His members, and always think, with those 
ancient enemies, that, by so doing, they do God ser- 
vice (John xvi. 2)—Hxzpinenr: The zeal of the 
Jews crucified Christ. 

SpeneR; AJl the persecutions which have been, 
and still will be inflicted on pious Christians, are 
committed by those who do not know the truth and 
doctrine of godliness; who regard others who are 
attached to it 2s false and wicked people; and wha 
think that they render God a service when they 
persecute them (John xvi. 2); but yet, by this very 
means, they thrust themselves into God’s judgment, 
and are not at all excused for their error (ver. 2). 

Hevsner: What is blind zeal in religious mat- 
ters? Whence does it come? If it be wholly un. 
clean, it is self-love, selfishness; if it be merely 
joined with perverse measures, then it arises from 
a weakness of understanding, and, in that case, hag 
also a mixture of egotism! True zeal is pure and 
clear.—Compare Paul’s early Jewish and later Chris. 
tian zeal. 

Brsser: When Paul cherishes, and expresses in 
praying to God, the hearty wish that they who have 
stumbled against the stone of offence may yet be 
saved, he certainly has no knowledge of any abso- 
lute decree of condemnation on any man, not even 
on the most stiff-necked Jews (ver. 1).—One of our 
older teachers laments: “‘The Jews had, and still 
have, a zeal without knowledge; but we, alas, have 
an understanding without zeal’? (ver. 2). 

6. Ver. 3.’ Our own righteousness, and right- 
eousness which is of God (Luke xviii. 9-14). 1. 
The former is proud, and leads to humiliation; 2. 
The latter, on the contrary, is humble, and leads te 
exaltation. 5 

Starke, Laner: No persons are farther from 
God’s kingdom, and more difficult to be converted, 
than those who, when they hear of the method of. 
salvation, have so much of their own righteousness 
as to think that they have long conformed to it. 

Heusxer: They are therefore devoid of an hum. 
ble recognition of their unworthiness before God ; 
they would themselves be something, and carry 


weight. Where this pride and fancy exist, there ig 
always blindness. 
c. Vers, 4-11. The righteousnesss which is of 


faith is: 1. A righteousness in Christ, who is the 
end of the law; 2, And therefore can be obtained 
only by faith in Him (vers. 4-11).—The unbeliever 
asserts that Christ is far from and unapproachable 
by man; but the believer, on the contrary, knows 
that He is near us by the word of faith (vers. 5-9), 
—In order to avoid believing, men make use of 
empty evasions (vers. 5-9).—As the law was near ta 
Israel, so is the gospel near to us: 1. In the mouth; 
2. In the heart (ver. 8).—What do we preach? 1, 
Not a remote, and therefore incomprehensible word ; 
but, 2. A near, and therefore a very easily under. 
stood word (ver. 8).—The conditions of saivation ; 
1. The confession of the mouth that Jesus is the 
Lord; 2. The belief in the heart that God has 
raised Him from the dead (vers. 9—11).—The inward 
interdependence of confession and faith: 1. There 
is no true confession of the mouth without faith in 
the heart; 2. But there is also no living faith of 
the heart without the confession of the mouth (vers. 
9-11).—Faith in the heart must ever precede the 
confession of the mouth; which, unfortunately, is 


much is said 
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of confession, and so little is inwardly believed (vers. 
9-11).—The great confession of the Christian Church, 
as expressed: 1. In the apostolic confession of faith; 
2. In the hymns of the church; 8. In its prayers; 
4. In its celebration of the Lord’s Supper (ver. 10). 
—The confessors of the Christian Church: 1. In the 
beginning (the time of the first persecutions); 2. In 
the period of the Reformation; 8. At the present 
time (the martyrs in Madagascar, on the South Sea 
Islands, in Borneo, Syria, &c.; ver. 19). 

Luruer: He who does not believe that Christ 
has died, and risen, in order to make us righteous 
from our sins, says: “ Who shall ascend into heav- 
en, and who shall descend into the deep?” But 
this is done by those who would be justified by 
works, and not by faith, when they speak thus with 
the mouth, but not in the heart. Lmphasis est in 
verbo: in the heart. 

Starke: Christ is the essence of the Old Tes- 
tament Scriptures also; he little understands them 
who does not find Christ in them. The entire life 
of the saints of the Old Testament is a prophecy of 
Christ ; John v. 46 (ver. 5).—Say not, ‘ Who has 
been among the dead, and has returned again, and 
has told us of the condition of the dead?” Stand 
by the gospel truth, and you will be righteous and 
saved; Luke xvi. 31 (ver. 7).—Be comforted, 
troubled soul; though you do not have the joy of 
faith just in the hour of temptation, you will never- 
theless be saved, so long as you depend on Christ ; 
for God, who does not lie, has often given you the 
assurance that you shall be saved (ver. 11).—Cra- 
MER: The mouth and the heart cannot be separated ; 
Ps, exvi. 10 (ver. 9).—Faith must not grow on the 
tongue, but in the heart; Acts xv. 9 (ver. 10).— 
Hepincer: The heart without the mouth is timid- 
ity; the mouth without the heart is hypocrisy (ver. 
10). 

onde We read that the word is nigh us, 
namely, that it is declared to us; that we have it 
in the heart—where the Holy Spirit has impressed it ; 
and in the mouth, by which we declare it. There- 
fore, it is not something concealed in heaven, or in 
the deep, but we have it with us, and in us, Verily, 
we may say that the word means not only the word 
itself, but also the blessings which that word pre- 
sents—Christ, with all His gospel treasures. Christ’s 
merit, grace, Spirit, and life are not far from us, and 
cannot first be brought down from heaven, or brought 
up from the deep; they are not first to be acquired, 
but are nigh us, and, if we will accept them, in the 
mouth and in the heart. Thus, though the language 
of the Old Testament was not on this wise, since the 
knowledge of grace was of a less degree, more ob- 
scure, and more difficult to be obtained, yet it is 
how very near to us, for it is imparted by the great- 
er and stronger measure of grace which is now de- 
clared to us (ver. 8). 

GeRLacn: Christ is in so far the end of the law 
as He, 1. Is its final object, the one to whom it 
leads (Gal. iii. 24); 2. Is its fulfilment (Matt. v. 17); 
8. Puts an end to the dominion of the law (Luke 
xvi. 16) (ver. 4).—To become acquainted with God’s 
gracious counsel, to deprive death of its power by 
the manifestation of a divine and holy life in the 
flesh—which the carnal man was incapable of, since 
he knew nothing except the righteousness which ig 
of the law—can be effected by the righteousness 
which is of faith, which establishes him in Christ’s 
right, and freely gives him as his own what the Son 
of God is and has, The heart need only believe, 
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and the mouth only confess, in order to be righteous 
and saved (vers. 8-11). 

Lisco: The Divine order of salvation is, there- 
fore: Justification succeeds faith, God’s assistance 
is obtained, and he who courageously and persever- 
ingly confesses his faith, obtains salvation (ver. 10), 
—Huvsner; Righteousness is introduced as speak. 
ing, and is regarded as proftering itself. No super. 
human knowledge, or profound learning, or ascend. 
ing to heaven to see Christ, is necessary to convince 
us of Christ’s resurrection and His sitting at God’s 
right hand; neither is it necessary to descend into 
the kingdom of the dead, to ask whether Christ ig 
with the dead, or riseu? In short, no view of the 
history of Jesus Christ himself, and no laboriouz 
and learned research, are necessary for us to be- 
lieve. Faith is an affair of the heart. No one can, 
therefore, excuse his unbelief on the ground of the 
difficulty or impossibility of faith (vers. 6,-7),—Paul 
brings out prominently the faith of the heart against 
hypocrites and lip-Christians ; and against the faint- 
hearted and desponding confession—that is, the ex- 
pression, the demonstration of Christianity by word 
and deed (vers. 9-11). 

Brsser: Faith and confession are related to each 
other as essence and manifestation, as light and rays, 
as fire and flame. .. . Salvation is the manifesta. 
tion, the present and finite revelation of righteous- 
ness; and righteousness is salvation under cover, 
though the covering is transparent and fragrant, 
just as Christ is concealed in prophecy, and the en- 
during tabernacle of God in the Church on earth 
(ver. 10). | 

d. Vers, 12-17. The gospel as a saving message 
for all, Jews as well as Greeks: 1. It is preached to 
all; but, 2. It is not believed by all (vers. 12-17). 
—There is uo difference in nations before the one 
Lord, who is rich unto all that call upon Him; but 
whosoever calleth upon Him shall be saved (vers. 
12, 13).—How the calling upon the true God—who 
is perfectly revealed in Christ—and faith and preach- 
ing, are connected (vers. 13-16).—‘ Lord, who hath 
believed our report ?”’ Thus Isaiah once lamented, 
and thus we, too, lament frequently; but we can 
only do it when we are conscious that we have per- 
formed our ministerial duty to the best of our knowl- 
edge and conscience; that is, if our sermons have 
proceeded: 1, From thoroughly searching into the 
Holy Scriptures; 2. From hearty prayer; 3. From 
a full acquaintance with the necessities of our con- 
gregations (ver. 16).—Christian preaching: 1. What 
does it effect? Faith. 2. By what means does it 
come? By the word of God (ver. 17).,—Preaching 
stands midway between faith and God’s word. 1. It 
produces the former; 2, It draws its supplies from 
the latter (ver. 17).—The appealing power of preach- 
ing (ver. 17). 

Srarke: All kinds of people can have free ace 
cess to God, and so pray that their petitions may be 
answered (ver. 12).—Hxpincer: Oh, if a man would 
be saved, how much depends on hearing, teaching, 
and calling! A beautiful chain; but what is wanting 
in it ? Hearing is defective ; proper and thorough 
preaching is wanting; and many thousands are needs 
ed for preaching. Dreadful harm thereby ensues, 
&c. (ver. 14).—Cramer: The world ever remeina 
the same—as in Isaiah’s day, so at the time of Christ 
and the Apostles, and even at this very hour. What 
a pity that the old lamentation must still be repeat. 
ed! (ver. 16.)—Lanas: Preacher, see that your dis, 
courses be delivered in simplicity and Divine power 
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and hearer, see that your attention is of the right 
Kind (ver. 17). 

Spener: 1, They must call upon Christ if they 
would be saved; 2. But if they would call upon 
Him, they must believe on Him; 38. If they would 
believe on Hira, they must hear His word; 4. But 
if they would hear His word, it must be preached to 
them; 5. But if they would have preachers, people 
must be senéto them for that purpose. These are 
the successive links in the chain of Divine benefi- 
cence (ver. 14).—Roos: Here, as was always the 
case with the Apostle in his charges against the 
Jews, he cites passages from the Old Testament 
Scriptures; the first of which is Isa. xxviii. 16, 
where the ‘‘ making waste” has the same force as 
“being ashamed.” ... The second passage is in 
Joel ii, 82, and comes down lowest to the weakness 
of men. Our advice to the greatest sinner who 
stands on the brink of hell is: ‘Call upon the 
name of the Lord, and thou shalt be saved.” ... 
The third passage is in Isa. lii. 7, and is a prophecy 
of the friendly and beautiful heralds whom the Lord, 
having previously spoken himself, would send out at 
the time of the New Testament, in order to preach 
peace and good-will to men. Rut why? Undoubt- 
edly in order that men might lay hold of the peace 
declared to them, and appropriate and enjoy God’s 
good-will toward them. But because this should 
take place by faith, these heralds lament, in the 
fourth passage, Isa. lili, 1: “Lord, who hath be- 
lieved our report?” (vers. 11-16.)—BrnerL: Any 
man is worth more than the whole world. 

GERLACH: God wills the salvation of all, but all 
do not wish the salvation of God; unbelief is the 
cause of the ruin of all who are lost (ver. 16).—It 
is God’s will that all should believe; and for this 
reason He has sent preaching, whose import is His 
own word (ver. 17). 

Lisco: It is Christian duty to send teachers to 
the heathen world; missions are necessary, and ac- 
cording to the Lord’s will (Mark xvi. 15); and it is 
2 glorious calling, to declare the message of Jesus, 
deliverance of the captives, and the new kingdom 
of God.—Preaching takes place by God’s word; 
that is, by virtue of the Divine call and a doctrine 
revealed by God (ver. 17). 

Hxusner: Living preaching is God’s chosen 
means of instruction (ver. 14).— God must send 
preachers; they cannot go of themselves (ver. 15). 
—aAll the effects of grace are connected with the 
word; this applies to fanatics, enthusiasts, and those 
who despise the word and preaching (ver. 1). 

Besser: The Divine order of salvation admits 
of no personal or national distinction (ver. 12).— 
The help of the rich Lord, as He passes by, is in- 
vited by calling upon Him, though it be not with 
strong faith, yet with a hearty desire to believe ; by 
calling upon Him, though we do not pray as we 
ought, yet are supported by the unutterable groans 
of the Spirit (chap. viii. 26); by calling upon Hin, 
if not with advanced knowledge, yet with the loud 
confession of Bartimeus: ‘Jesus, thou Son of David, 
ha r2 mercy on me!” (Mark x. 47) (ver. 12.)—Brn- 
un. says; ‘‘ He who desires the end, will also con- 
tribute the means. God desires that all men call 
upon Him for salvation. ; therefore He wishes them 
to believe; therefore, to hear; and, therefore, to 
have preachers. Hence He has sent preachers. He 
has done every thing necessary for our salvation. 
His antecedent gracious will is universal, and is 
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only necessary for the real preacher in God’s name 
that the word preached be real, but also that the 
preacher say: “‘ Here is the staff in my hand; the 
Lord has sent me ” (ver. 15). 

e. Vers, 18-21. The relation of the Jews and 
Gentiles to the preaching of the gospel: 1. The 
former did not wish to understand the gospel, al- 
though they could understand it; 2. But the latter 
although they were ignorant, have understood it, 
because they wished to do so.—Zhe conclusion of 
the whole chapter: The Jews are themselves guilty 
of their wretched fate, which took such a lively hol¢ 
upon the Apostle’s sympathy. For, A. The gospel 
was: 1. Not far from them; 2. It was preached to 
them; 8. They could lay hold of it; but, B. They 
—the Jews—sought it; 1. Far off; 2. Did not like 
to hear it; 8. Would not understand it. 

Starke; Who will blame God that so many peo- 
ple remain children of Satan, and are condemned ? 
Behold, they are themselves the cause (ver. 21).— 
Roos, with reference to chaps. ix. and x.: From all 
this it is plain that the word grace is the most com- 
forting and most severe, the clearest and the darkest 
word in the Bible. It is the most comforting word, 
because it assures salvation to the creature (te whom 
his Creator is in nowise indebted), the sinner who 
deserves punishment. It is also the most severe 
word, because it utterly prostrates pride, slays de- 
fiance, and completely destroys the notion of self- 
righteousness, which is so natural to man. It is the 
clearest word, because it needs no description ; but 
it is also the darkest word, because its simple mean- 
ing is understood by only a few humble souls. Many 
men, who think that they understand this word, 
conceive God’s grace very much as a prince’s favor, 
which always has regard to service, and is never 
disconnected from utility. But God needs no serv- 
ice. His will alone is free. No one can recompense 
Him. And yet He is righteous, and acts according to 
knowledge. Whoso is wise, and he shall understand 
these things? Prudent, and he shall know them ? 

Hevusner, on Ps. xix.: The gospel and creation 
are God’s two voices that reécho about us. 

BESSER: Quotation of an expression of Luther, 
who compares preaching to a stone thrown into the 
water. The circles ever enlarge, but the water in 
the middle is still. 

Lance: The intercession of Paul, who was per 
secuted by the Jews, for Israel—His witness for 
Israel: 1. High praise; 2. Great censure,— The 
different forms of self-righteousness. — Self-right- 
eousness is always opposed to God’s righteousness, 
which is: 1. Legislative; 2. Penal; 3. Merciful, 
justifying; 4. Awakening to new life.—The self- 
testimony of the law and the gospel to the inward 
nature of man: 1. The law, the ideal of his life; 
2. The gospel, the life of his ideal—The twin form, 
faith, and confession: 1. Is positively different; yet, 
2. Inseparable.—The riches of the Lord to praying 
hearts—to the praying, sinful world.—The univer 
sality of the gospel—The freedom and limitation 
of the message of salvation: 1. It is free to a] in 
the world who call upon the Lord; 2. It is confined 
to faith, because unbelief contradicts it, 

[Burxirr (condensed): Christ is the end of the 
law: 1. As He is the scope of it; 2. As He is the 
accomplishment of it; 8. As He is to the believer 
what the law would have been to him if he could 
have perfectly kept it—namely, righteousness and 
life, justification and salvation.—The natural man ig 


slothed with 2nergetic power ” (ver. 14).—It is not | a proud man; he likes to live upon his own stock 
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he cannot stoop to a sincere and universal renuncia- 
tion of his own righteousness, and to depend wholly 
upon the righteousness of another. It is natural to 
aman to choose rather to eat a brown crust, or wear 
a coarse garment, which he can call his own, than to 
feed upon the richest dainties, or wear the costliest 
robes, which he must receive as an alms from an- 
other.—Doppringe: Let us rejoice in the spread 
which the gospel has already had, and let us earnest- 
ly and daily pray that the voices of those Divine 
messengers that proclaim it may go forth unto all 
the earth, and their words reach, in a literal sense, 
to the remotest ends of the globe.—Lord, give us 
any plague rather than the plague of the heart !— 
Scorr: Ministers who are faithful bear the most 
affectionate good-will to those from whom they re- 
ceive the greatest injuries; and they offer fervent 
and persevering prayers for the salvation of the very 
persons against whom they denounce the wrath of 
God if they persist in unbelief—Cxarxe: Salva- 
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tion only by righteousness: 1. The righteousness, 
or justification which is by faith, receives Christ as 
an atoning sacrifice, by which all sin is pardoned ; 
2. It receives continual supplies of grace from Christ 
by the eternal Spirit, through which man is enabled 
to love God with all his heart, soul, mind, and 
strength, and his neighbor as himself; 38. This grace 
is afforded in sufficient degrees, suited to all places, 
times, and circumstances, so that no trial can haji. 
pen too great to be borne, as the grace of Christ is 
ever at hand to support and save to the uttermost. 
—Honee: It is the first and most prese*rg duty of 
the Church to cause all men to hear the gospel. The 
solemn question, ‘‘ How can they believe without a 
preacher ?” should sound day and night in the ears 
of the churches. The gespel’s want of success, or 
the fact that few believe our report, is only a reascn 
for its wider extension, The more who hear, the 
more will be saved, even should it be but a small 
proportion of the whole.—J. F. H.] 





Purp Sxction.—The final gracious solution of the enigma, or the overruling of judgment Jor the salva. 


tion of Israel. 


God’s judgment on Israel is not one of reprobation. 


God’s saving economy in 


His Providence over Jews and Gentiles, over the election and the great majority of Israel, and over 


the concatenation of 


Donology. 


judgment and salvation, by virtue of which all Israel shall finally attain to 
faith and salvation through the fulness of the Gentiles. 


The universality of judgment and mercy. 


Cuap. XI, 1-36, 


A. 


1 I say then, Hath [Did] God cast away his people? God forbid. [Let it not 
be!] For I also am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of 


2 Benjamin. 


God hath [did] not cast away his people which he foreknew, 
Wot [Or know] ye not what the Scripture saith of Elias [é “Hii, 


in the story 


of Elijah]? how he maketh intercession to [pleadeth with] God against Israel, 


3 saying [omat saying |,’ 


insert they have|* digged down thine altars; and I am left alone 
é But what saith the answer of God 
sponse] unto hin? I have reserved*® to myself seven thousand 


4 and they seek my life. 


Lord,” they have killed thy prophets, and [om and; 


the only one],* 
the divine re- 
men, who have 


not [who never] bowed the knee to the image of [omt the image of] Baal. 


5 Even so then at [é, in] this present time 


6 the election of grace. And [Now] 
of works: 


also there is a remnant according to 


if by grace, then zs é¢ no more [no et 
otherwise® grace is no more [no longer becomes] grace. 


But’ i 


it be of works, then is* it no more [longer] grace: otherwise work is no more 


[longer] work.° 


B. 


it What then? Israel hath not obtained that which he seeketh for 


[That which 


Israel seeketh for, he obtained not]; but the election hath [omi hath] obtained 


8 it, and the rest were blinded [hardened], 
written, God** hath given [gave] them the [a] spirit of 
eyes” that they should not see, and ears 
[not hear, unto] this day. And David saith, 

Let’ their table be made [become] a snare, 


L~) 


( [omet parenthesis | According as it is 
slumber [or, stupor], 
that they should not hear;) unto 


and a trap, 


And a stumbling-block, and a recompense unto them ; 


10 


Let their eyes be darkened, that they may not see, 


And bow down their back alway." 
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Cc. 


I say then, Have they stumbled that [Did they stumble in order that] they 
should fall? God forbid: [Let it not be!] but rather through [but a theit 
fall salvation 7s come unto the Gentiles, for to provoke [in order to excite 
them to jealousy [o, emulation]. Now if the fall of them [their fall] de the 
riches of the world, and the diminishing of them [their diminishing] the riches 
of the Gentiles; how much more their fulness? For I speak [1 am speak 
ing| to you Gentiles [:], inasmuch [then]** as I am the apostle of the Gentiles, 
I magnify [glorify] mine office: If by any means I may provoke [excite] tc 
emulation them which are [omit them which ure] my [own] flesh, aud might save 
some of them. For if the casting away of them be the reconciling [reconcilia- 
tion] of the world, what shali the receiving [reception] of them be, but life 
from the dead. For [Moreover] if the first-fruit be holy, the lump és also holy 
[so also is the lump]: and if the root de holy, so are the branches [also]. 


D. 


And [But] if some of the branches be | were] broken off, and thou, being 
a wild olive tree, wert graffed [grafted] in among them, and with them par- 
takest [and made fellow-partaker] of the root and*® fatness of the olive tree; 
Boast not against the branches. But if thou boast, thou bearest not the root, 
but the root thee. Thou wilt say then, The’ branches were broken off, that I 
might be graffed [gratted] in. Well; because of unbelief they were broken 
off, and thou standest by faith. Be not high-minded,” but fear: For if God 
spared not the natural branches, take heed [fear] lest’ he also spare not thee. 
Behold therefore the goodness and severity of God: on them which [those 
who] fell, severity ;*° but toward thee, goodness [God’s goodness],” if thou 
continue in his goodness: otherwise thou also shalt be cut off. And they also 
[moreover], if they abide not still in unbelief, shall be grafted [grafted] in: for 
God is able to graff [graft] them in again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive tree which is wild by nature, and wert grafted [grafted] contrary to 
nature into a good olive tree; how much more shall these, which be the natural 
branches, be graffed [grafted] into their own olive tree ? 


Xk. 


For I would not, brethren, that ye should be ignorant of this mystery, lest 
ye should be wise in your own conceits,” that blindness [hardening] in part is 
happened to Israel, until the fulness of the Gentiles be [omit be] come in. And 
so all Israel shall be saved: as it is written,” There shall come out of Sion the 
Deliverer, and shall turn away ungodliness from Jacob: For this 7s my cove- 
nant [the covenant from me, zag :uov] unto them, when I shall take away their 
sins. As concerning [touching|™ the gospel, they ave enemies for your sakes : 
but as touching the election, they are beloved for the fathers’ sakes. For the 
gifts and calling of God are without repentance. For as* ye in times past 
have not believed [were disobedient to]*’ God, yet have now obtained merey 
through their unbelief [the disobedience of these]: Even so have these also 
now not believed, that through your mercy [% ¢, mercy shown to you] they also may 
obtain mercy. For God hath concluded them all [shut up” all] in unbelief 
[disobedience], that [in order that] he might [may] have mercy upon all, 
O the depth of the riches both of the wisdom [riches and wisdom] and knowl. 
edge of God! how unsearchable™ are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out! For who hath” known the mind of the Lord? or who hath been his 
counsellor? Or* who hath first given to him, and it shall be recompensed unte 
him again? For of him, and through him, and to [unto] him, are all things 
to whom [him] Ge glory for ever. Amen. 
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TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 2.—{The Rec. inserts Aéywr; supported by N!.L. It is omitted in N%. A. B.C. D. F., versions and fathers 
The probability of an interpolation is so great, that modern editors unhesitatingly reject it.—Some MES. insert os 
mpo¢yve (from the first clause of ver. 2) in the first clause of ver.1. The simiiarity of the clauses readily explains this. 

2 Ver. 3._[A free citation from the LXX., 3 (1.) Kings xix. 10 (ver. 14 is almost a repetition of ver. 10) Ta 
duciactipid cov Karéckaway (ver. 14: KabelAav), Kai tods mpodrras cov amékreway év poupaig, Kal UmoheAcumos i i 
uovadrasos, Kal Gyrovor THY Wuxyv ov AaBeiv avTyv. The Apostle has omitted a few unimportant words, transposed the 
clauses, substituted advos for povdraros, and the aorist dreAcigOny for the pertect. The LXX. follows the 
llebr2w closely. € : ye é 

S Ver. 8.—[Kai (Rec. X%. D. L.) is omitted in N. A. B. C. F., by recent editors. The vivacious form of the 
Greek is restored by the above emeidation. So Noyes, Alford, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Dr. Lange in his German 
text. ‘Lord, they have killed thy prophets, they have digged down thine altars.” , : J 

4 Ver. 3.[Five Ang. Clergymen: I only am left. The above emendation is more strictly literal, although it would 
answer still better to the wovwraros of the LXX. b 

5 Ver. 4.-[From 1 Kings xix. 18, but varying from both the Hebrew and the LXX.; not materially, however. 
The LXX. reads: kat karadeiers (complut. ed, catadcifw) év "IopanA entra xiArddas avdpay, mévTa yovata & ouR 
Dkracov yovu 7H Baad. Alford: ‘*The Apostle here corrects a mistake of the LXX., who have, for katéAtTov, 
KaraAciipers. He has added to the Hebrew, "4 NW ,—<T have left,’ ‘kept as a remainder,’—é.av7T, 2 simple and 
obvious filling up of the sense.—On 77 BdéaA, instead of 7G, see Exeg. Notes. The italicized words of the H. V. are 
omitted, although defended to some extent by Dr. Lange, who supplies, in his German text: [der Sdule—i X72 —des) 


It seems unnecessary to insert a comment of such doubtful correctness. : 

6 Ver. 6.—[Olherwise is sufficiently correct, although éweé, literally, means: since im that case——Ttiverat, which 
has been altered in one MS., and taken as = éeri, in most versions, is to be rendered exactly. On the meaning, se¢ 
Exeg. Noles. The simplest view is: ceaseth to be ; but Dr. Lange finds more in the expression. ; 

7 Ver. 6.—[The whole clause: ei Sé €€ épywv..., éativ épyor, is omitted in X!. A. C. D. F., versions and 
fathers; it is rejected by Erasmus, Grotius, Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles; bracketted by 
Alford, and in version of Amer. Bible Union (rejected by Five Ang. Clergymen). On the other hand, it is found (with 
some variations noticed in the following notes) in N3. B. L., the older versions, in Chrysostom and Theodoret (text, not 
commentary). It is retained by Beza, Bengel, Rinck, Fritzsche, Reiche, Tholuck, by Tischendorf in later editions, 
Wordsworth, Hodge, Lange. It is difficult to decide, but the critical ground for retaining it is very strong. See 
Exeg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 6.—[Rec. : éori, on very slight authority. 

® Ver. 6.-[B. has xdpis for épyov; either a mistake of the transcriber, or an attempt at explanation. See 
Exeg. Notes, 

10 Ver. 8.—[The first clause is a free citation from Isa. xxix. 10. LXX: 67u mendticey Duas KVptos mvevmaTe 
karovigcos. Hebrew: MIM MAN Mins DD7BY FOI". 

11 Ver. 8.—{It is much disputed whether these words are borrowed from Deut. xxix. 4, or from Isa. vi. 9. The 
former passage reads thus (LXX.): kat ovx édwxe .. . Kal dPOadwods BAdreuv, Kal Ora axovew ews THs nucpas TavTys. 
The latter contains the same idea, but still further removed in form from Paul’s language. Dr. Lange thinks both were 
in mind. Ii that case, as well as if Deuteronomy is cited, the parentheses must be omitted, so-as to join ‘‘ unto this 
day” with the rest of the verse. Noyes tones down the telic force thus: ‘“‘eyes that were not to see, and ears that 
were not to hear.’’ 

12 Ver. 9.—[From Ps. lxix. 23 (E. V., 2°). The LXX. is followed more closely than the Hebrew text. The latter 


is literally : ‘‘ Let their table before them be for a snare, and to those secure (enniow>), a trap.” (The E. V. in 


loco, gives an unnecessarily forced and circuitous rendering.) The LXX. renders: yevynOyre 4 tpdmela avtev éviimiop 
avrov cis mayida, kai eis avtamddocu, Kal cis oxdvdadov. The Apostle follows the first clause quite closely, then inserts 
eis @jpav, and putting cxdvdadrov next, substitutes dvtarddoua for the LXX. equivalent. The main difficulty 
is with the expression last named. The Hebrew word, accordiig to the present pointing (given above), does not mean 


requitals, recompense; ‘although this sense may be deduced from the verbal root nb » and belongs to several 
collateral derivatives, it has no existence in the usage of the one before us” (J. A. Alexander). The usual explanation 
is, that the LXX. pointed the word thus, pranbed; for reiributions, and the Apostle, finding this meaning m 


keeping with the spirit of the original, adopted it in the varied form of the text. 

18 Ver. 10.—[The LXX. version of Ps. Ixix, 24 (23) is followed with great exactness. But it varies from the 
Hebrew text (13709 Cim73M, make their loins to waver, or tremble) in the last clause. The meaning is preserved, 
however. See Exeg. Notes. — 

M4 Ver. 13,.-[The Rec. D. F. L., fathers, read ydp; &, A. B., versions, §¢. Lange adopts the former, mainly on 
exegetical grounds; Lachmann, Alford, Tregelles, the latter. C. has oj»; hence Meyer thinks it impossible to decide 
which is the genuine particle; nor is it of importance. 

16 Ver. 13.—{In Ree. L., some versions and fathers, ody is omitted ; in D. F., wéy ofv; both are found in ¥. A. 
B. 0. De Wette and Tholuck reject both, on exegetical grounds; most critical editors retain wév, and Meyer accounts 
for ody as inserted because the corresponding $¢ was wanting. On the whole, it is safest to retain both, with Lach- 
man and Alford. Tregelles brackets ody. 

16 Ver. 17.-|The kai (Rec.) is omitted in 1. B. C., but found in N%, A. L. Still another reading in D}. F. 
Alford rejects, Tregelles brackets, but most editors retain it. If retained, the note of Dr. Lange in loco is correct.--The 
E, V. has paraphrased svveotvwvds: with them partakest. The above emendation is more literal. 

iT Ver. 19.—|The article of before «AdSou is omitted in X. A. C. D8. L.; rejected by Scholz, Lachmann, Meyer, 
Wordsworth (who incorrectly cites B. as omitting it), Tregelles; bracketted by Alford, It is found in B. D!.; retained 
by Tischendorf, De Wette, Tholuck, Lange. Meyer thinks it is a mechanical repetition from vers. 17, 18; while De 
Wette thinks it was omitted on account of the cuphony: égexAdoOnoov KAddor. In any case, the reference is to the 
Pesaenes broken off. 

18 Ver. 20.—[{Instead of bWnrAoppdver (Rec., O. D. F. G.), Lachmann and Tregelles adopt bwyaAd vet, oO 
the authority of x. A. B. The first word is so unusual that it was likely to be eng. Most ee ee Ree. 2 

_ *® Ver. 21.—[The uncial authority is against wjmos. It is omitted in x. A. B.C., but found in D. F. L. It is 
rejected by Lachmann and Tregelles, bracketted by Alford. But the probability of an omission, because of the fc+ure 
(peicerar) which follows, is so great, that most critical editors retain it. To obviate the same difficulty, the £-1bj. 
deta n rar is substituted in Rec., but with no uncial support. 

20 Ver. 22.—[Instead of the accusative dmorouiay (Rec, D. F. L.) most editors adopt the nominative, on the 
authority of X!. A. B.C. The punctuation favors the latter, as the former would be governed by ide, which is sepa- 
fated from it by a colon. The absence of a predicate for the nominatives led to the change. So Tachmann, Tischene 
dort, Meyer, Alford, De Wette, Tregelles, Lange. The same remarks apply to xpyaré TNS. 

1 Ver. 22.—[{Instead of Xpnorornra (Rec., D%, F. L.), xpyororys on the authority of A. B.C. Dl. ». tas 
XeneToTyT0s.—Kec., D4 3, F, L. omit @eo0v, which is found in X. A. B, ©. D1. The critical editors generally ad ‘pt it, 
on the ground that it was likely to have been omitted as unnecessary. The later revisions retain and render as above 
except Amer. Bible Union, which follows the E. V. ; 

22 Ver. 25.—[Rec., with &. C. D, L., reads map éavtois. A. B. have év. The preposition is omitted in F. and 
some cursives. Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Hodge, Tregelles, adopt ¢v; but the sense is much the same. whicheves 
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prep psit.cn be adopted. The phrase map’ éavrois is found in chap. xii. 16, and Prov. iii. 7 (LXX.); hence the probabil 


ity of an aiteration to correspond. 


*3 Ver, 26.—[According to the view of most of the best expositors, the citation is from Isa. lix, 20, 21 (from "Hg 


to Scan, ver. 27); the last clause of ver. 27 is from Isa, xxvii. 9. 
variations from the Hebrew, will be found in the Exeg. Notes. 


The text of the LXX.,, and the more important 


24 Ver. 28.—[Ka7d, according to, as respects, &. The version of Five Ang. Clergymen adopts as touching, in both 
clauses; Amer. Bible Union: as concerning. If a choice must be made between the two, the former is preferable, 


although neither is altogether exact. 


25 Ver. 30.—[The Rec. inserts «ai, on the authority of 8%. L., and some versions. It is omitted in N corr. A. B, O, 
D., versions aud fathers ; rejected by modern editors generally. Scholz retains it. 

26 Ver. 30.—[The E. V. confounds here the nearly related ideas of wnbelief and disobedience. Later revisions 
sorrect the renderiig of both verb and noun. Dr. Hodge claims that the E. V. is correct; but it iy only inferentially eo, 


These remarks apply also to adwei@evav (ver, 32), 


27 Ver. 32.—[ Concluded, was once a literal rendering of cuvéxAevoev; included (Amer. Bible Union), while it 
expresses a part of the meaning, is not strong enough ; delivered wp (Noyes), is an interpretation rather than a transla- 


tion. It seems best, then, to substitute the,simple, literal Saxon : shut up. 


So E. V., Gal. iii, 23, though concluded is 


found in ver. 22.—Instead of the masculine tovs mavras, wefind ta mdvra, and mavta (so Vulg.), but very weakly 


supported. 


28 Ver. 33.—|Both avegfepavynra and avefepevyyra are found. 


by Alford, Tregelles (Meyer, De Wette, adopt the latter). 


The former is supported by &. A. B1.; adopted 


29 ‘Ver. 34.—[‘The aorists of vers. 34 and 35 are reidered by simple past tenses in the Amer. Bible Union, at the 
expense both of rhythm and strict adherence to the sense of the Hebrew at least.—The LXX. (Isa. xl. 13) is followed 


very closely. 


30 Ver. 36.—[** From Job xli. 3 (11, E. V.), where the LXX. (xli. 2) have tis avricrijcerat pou, x. Vmopevet; But 
the Hebrew is CEOS VIVE WS, ‘who hath anticipated (1. e., by the context, conferred a benefit) on me, that J 
may repay him?’ And to this the Apostle alludes, using the third person” (Alford).—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL 


Summary.—aA. Israel is not rejected; the ker- 
nel of it—the election—is saved; vers. I-v. B. 
The great proportion of Israel, all except the essen- 
tially important remnant, the “rest,” are hardened, 
as was described by the Spirit in the Old Testament 
beforehand; but its hardness has become a condi- 
tion for the conversion of the Gentiles; vers. 7-11.* 
C. Yet, on the other hand, the conversion of the 
Gentiles is in turn 4 means for the conversion of 
Israel, and thereby for the revivification of the 
world. The saving effect of their rejection gives 
ground for expecting a still more saving effect of 
their reception. The significance of the first-fruits 
and of the root; vers. 12-16. D. The very fact 
that the Gentiles believe, and the Jews do not be- 
lieve, is largely conditional. Gentiles, as individu- 
als, can become unbelievers; and Jews, as individu- 
als, can become believers. For: a. The Gentiles 
are grafted on the stem of the Jewish theocracy 
among believing Jews. 6. They can just as readily 
be cut off by unbelief, as the Jews can be grafted in 
by faith, because the latter have a greater historical 
relationship with the kingdom of God; vers. 17-24. 
E. The last word, or the mystery of Divine Provi- 
dence in the economy of salvation. Every thing 
will redound to the glory of God. God’s saving 
economy for the world: The unbelieving Gentiles 
have been converted by believing Israel; unbeliev- 
ing Israel shall be converted by believing Gentiles. 
The judgment on all, that mercy might be shown to 
all, Praise offered te God for His plan of salvation, 
for its execution, for its end, and for its ground ; 
vers. 25-36. [Dr. Hodge divides the chapter into 
two parts: vers. 1-10 and 11-36. (1.) The rejec- 
tion of the Jews was not fofal. A remnant (and 
a larger one than many might suppose) remained, 
though the mass was rejected. (2.) This rejection 
is not final. The restoration of the Jews is a de- 
sirable and probable event; vers, 11-24. It is one 
which God has determined to bring about; vers. 
95-32. A sublime declaration of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Goi, manifested in all His dealings with 
men; vers. 33-36. So Forbes.—R.] 


* |Dr. Lange divides the text so as to include only vers. 
7-10 in this paragraph, which is the usual division; Dut 
here, and in the exegesis, he adds ver. 11.--R.] 





Vers. 1-6: Israel ts not rejected. The real ker 
nel of it is already saved. 

Ver. 1, I say then [4éym ovyv]. The ov» 
may appear to be merely an inference from what 
was said last: Ad] day long God stretched forth His 
hand. But as, in ver, 11, he makes a further asser- 
tion, designed to forestall a false conclusion, it hag 
here the same meaning, in antithesis to the strong 
judgment pronounced on Israel at the conclusion of 
the previous chapter. Meyer maintains a more defi- 
nite reference to the A4éyw in vers. 10, 18, 19. 

[Did God cast away his people? wy 
anWTeTO O O206 TOY hoody avtou; When 
Reiche remarks the absence of an a&zavta from 
Aaoyv, and Semler an omnino from anwvoato, 
they both fail to appreciate the emphasis of the ex- 
pressions. Zhe people and his people are different 
ones, just as an economic giving over to judgment 
and an eonic casting away (Ps. xciv. 14; xcv. 7). 
Bengel: Ipsa populi ejus appellatio rationem ne- 
gandi continet. The Apostle repels such a thought 
with religious horror: wy yévovuto. 

For I also [zai yao éyw]. According to 
the usual acceptation, he adduces his own call as 
an example; but Meyer, with De Wette and Baum- 
garten-Crusius, on the contrary, hold that Paul, on 
account of his patriotic sense as a true Israelite, 
could not concede that casting away.* But it was 
just this inference from a feeling of national patriot- 
ism that was the standpoint of his opponents. A 
single example, it is said, can prove nothing, But 
by Paul’s using the xaé, he refers to the other ex- 
amples which were numerously represented by the 
Jewish Christians among his readers, 

Am an Israelite, of the seed of Abraham, 
of the tribe of Benjamin [Jooayiditys sini, 
fx CMEC MATOS "ABoadm, pudnsg Bevra- 
wety. The spelling Bewopéy (LXX., Rec.) is poor- 
ly supported here and in Phil. iii, 5.] As a true 
scion of Abraham and Benjamin—the tribe which, 
together with Judah, constituted the real substance 


* [Wordsworth supposes that he is speaking as an 
Apostle: ‘Do not imagine (he says to the Jews) that God 
cast off His ancient people when He admitted the Gentiles 
to the Church. No; I, who am His chosen instrument for 
admitting them, am a Jew” But this is an inference 
rather than an interpretation. He also explains “of the 
tribe of Benjamin:” “the son of Israel by his beloved 
wife Rachel, not by Leah, cx by one of their handmaids t* 
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of the people which returned from the captivity— 
he is conscious that he does not belong to the elec- 
tion as a mere proselyte; if he would speak of a 
casting away of God’s people, he must therefore 
deny himself and his faith (Phil, iii, 5). [Alford 
distinguishes between the popular view, and another 
which implies, ‘‘ that if such a hypothesis were to 
be conceded, it would exclude from Gdd’s kingdom 
the writer himself, as an Israelite.” This agrees, 
apparently, with Lange’s view, but implies also that 
“his people” is used in the national sense, not of 
the spiritual Israel. See below.—R. ] 

Ver. 2. God did not cast away [oix 
Anmvdoato 6 &e0c¢]. He follows with a solemn 
declaration founded upon the testimony of his own 
conscientiousness and of examples. 

His people [tov ijady aitot]. He is as 
definite in characterizing His people, ov mooéyyo, 
js he is grand in his declaration of the not casting 
away. On the idea of zeoywwoxe, see chap, Vill. 
29. Two explanations here come in conflict with 
each other : 

1. The spiritual people of God are spoken of, 
the “IogaiA Sov; Rom. ix. 6; Gal. vi. 16 (Origen, 
Augustine, Luther, Calvin [Hodge], &c.). 

2. Meyer says, on the contrary: The subject of 
the whole chapter is not the spiritual Israel, but the 
fate of the nation in regard to the salvation effected 
by the Messiah. Tholuck and Philippi [De Wette, 
Stuart, Alford], are of the same view. But the idea 
of “‘ people” which the Apostle presents is so very 
dynamical, that it might be said: to him the elec- 
tion is the people, and God’s true people is an elec- 
tion. This is evidently the thought in chap. ix., 
and also in vers, 4 and 5 of the present chapter. 
But if we emphasize properly the idea of casting 
away, the idea of election does not any more stand 
in antithesis to it; that is, it is not thereby settled 
that there is an election. But as the defenders of 
view (1.) mistake the full import of the further 
elaboration, especially ver. 26, so do the defenders 
of (2.) pass too lightly over the gradations made 
by the Apostle. [Against the interpretation: spérét- 
ual peopie, it may well be urged, that all along the 
Apostle has been speaking of the nation; that this 
very chapter treats of the final salvation of Israel 
as a nation, and Paul says he is an Israelite, &c., of 
this historical (not spiritual) people. Besides, the 
Scriptures have suffered very much from assumptions 
respecting spiritual references. The only argument 
in favor of this meaning is the phrase; ‘“‘ Whom he 
foreknew.” It is held that this defines the people 
as those referred to in chap. viii. 29 ff; but may 
there not be a foreknowledge of a nation resulting 
‘n national privileges, such as the Jews enjoyed, as 
.eally as foreknowledge of an individual and conse- 
quent blessing? The whole current of thought in 
the chapter—in fact, in chaps. ix.-xii—is against 
any such interpretation as shall make “ His people” 
= His spiritual Israel, over against Israel as a na- 
tion. If any limitation be made, it should be thus 
expressed: the real people of God among the Jewish 
people, recognizing them as the pith and kernel of 
the nation, not as isolated individuals from out the 
mass, This seems to be Dr. Lange’s view, and is 
probably that of many who are quoted in favor of 
(1), We thus vetain the weight of the Apostle’s 
proof: For I alto am an Israelite, and avoid weak- 
ening the main thought of the chapter, which un- 
doubtedly is: #2 ultimate national restoration of 
the Jews, Were it not this, the whole argument of 
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| chaps. ix.- xi. ends with a non sequitur. Comp. Al 
ford, in loco.—R. | 

What is meant by God casting away His people t 
1. There is an election of believers, and it is far 
greater than one of little faith may think. (How 
many Jews themselves, of all periods, would like to 
have been friends of Jesus!) 2. The call of the 
Gentiles is even designed indirectly for the conver. 
sion of Israel, and individuals can always be gained, 
3. The whole Divine disposition is designed for the 
final salvation of all Israel. Here, therefore, the 
thought of the mercy controlling this whole econ. 
omy, comes in contrast with the thought of the 
great economical judgment of hardening. If, how- 
ever, the expression all Israel be urged, and “uere 
be found in individuals of it an assurance of the 
salvation of the empirical totality, we would have 
to be indifferent to the idea of election with refer- 
ence to Israel as a people, and let it consist in the 
idea of an absolute restoration. 

Which he foreknew [0» zeoéyvw]. Thia 
limits the meaning, in so far as the empirical mass 
of the people is not meant; but, on the other hand, 
the small empirical number of believing Jews is also 
not meant, but the people in their whole regal idea 
and nature. In this eternal destination of Israel, 
God cannot contradict himself. [Alford (so Tholuck, 
De Wette, Meyer) thus paraphrases: “which, in 
His own eternal decree before the world, He selected 
as the chosen nation, to be His own, the depositary 
of His law, the vehicle of the theocracy, from its 
first revelation to Moses, to its completion in Christ's 
future kingdom.” Toward this national reference 
later commentators generally incline. See Hodge, 
on the other side.—R. ] 

Or know ye not, &. ["H ot otdate ev 
"Hite, «2.4. ~“H introduces a new objection to 
the matter impugned (Alford). Comp. chap. ix, 
21; vi. 3.—R.] Tholuck: “’"Ey “Hite, quotation 
of the section treating of Elijah, as Mark xii. 26; 
éxi tne Patov. Examples from the classics in 
Fritzsche, to which may be added Thucydides i. 9, 
and proofs from Philo, in Grossmann,” Xe. (see 1 
Kings xix. 10, 14). Incorrect view: év Hitio, of 
Elijah (Erasmus, Luther [E. V.], and others). 
[Upon this point all modern commentators and 
translators agree, though they differ about the proper 
word to be supplied, whether section, history, or 
story ; the last is simplest.—R. | 

Ver. 8. Lord, they have killed thy proph- 
ets, & [Kitgve, tots xeogytac cov 
anméztevvarv, «t.d. See Textual Note *%] The 
Apostle has quoted freely the real meaning of the 
words of the text. It makes no difference in the 
thing itself that, in the complaint which Elijah makes, 
he understands by the wovog* the only remaining 
prophet, while the present passage understands the 
only worshipper of God. For the prophet, in his 
state of mind, was not inclined to acknowledge dumb 
or absconding worshippers of God as God’s true 
worshippers. But Paul, in conformity with his view, 
has transposed the words meaning altars and proph- 
ets, Meyer pays attention to the plural, the altars, 
“as the temple at Jerusalem was the only place ex. 
clusively designed for service.” But even in the 
temple at Jerusalem there were two altars, Yet the 
question here is concerning the kingdom of Israel, 
and therefore the remark of Estius is almost super 








Bp Textual Note 4; “I am lefé the only me,* 
d ative 
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fluous, that it was even blasphemy to throw down 
God’s altars on the high places.* 

Ver, 4. But what saith the Divine re- 
sponse unto him? aida ci déiyer ate 6 
~enwatvouos; On yenwatvonuos, see the 
Lexicons. [The substantive occurs only here in the 
New Testament. The cognate verb is used in Matt. 
Hi, 12, 22; Acts x. 22; Heb. viii 5; xi. 7, in the 
sense: to be warned of God, as the H. V. expresses 
it. The obvious meaning here: Divine response, 
3eems to have been thus derived: the word first 
meant business, then formal audience given to an 
ambassador, and then an oracular response, though 
this was not the classical sense, See 2 Mace. ii. 4; 
xi. 17,—R.] 

I have reserved to myself [Kazcédlizoyv 
éuauvto. See Textual Note ° To myself, as my 
possession and for my service, over against the 
apostasy into idolatrous service (Meyer).—R.] The 
original expression: ‘I will leave me,” has been 
changed by the Apostle into the past tense, without 
thereby altering the sense, as has been done by the 


Seven thousand men [éinztaxicyviiovs 
a&vdgas]}. It is sufficient to regard the number 
seven as the sacred number in relation to the ser- 
vices, and the number thousand asa designation of 
a popular assembly. Tholuck, after Kurtz (p. 591), 
considers the number seven as the perfect and cove- 
nant number. There are different ideas of perfec- 
tion, according to which the numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, 
and 12, may be together regarded as numbers 
denoting perfection.t+- The Mohammedan saying, 
quoted by Tholuck, is interesting: that “ God never 
allows the world to be without a remainder of 
seventy righteous people, for whose sake He pre- 
serves it.” 

[Who never bowed, ottives obx Exap- 
wav. Alford remarks on ol’teves, which is a 
variation from the original, that it gives ‘‘ the sense 
of the saying, as far as regards the present purpose, 
viz., to show that all these were faithful men; in 
the original text and LXX., it is implied that these 
were all the faithful men.”—R. | 

To Baal. The feminine 77 Baad has given 
occasion for much discussion. In the LXX. the 
name has sometimes the masculine and sometimes 
the feminine article. Why does 1 have the lat- 
ter? As the LXX. of this passage has tp) Baad, 
Meyer has admitted a mistake of Paul’s memory; 
Fritzsche holds that the codex which Paul read, con- 
tained a different reading. According to Olshausen, 
Philippi, Meyer [Stuart, Hodge], and others, the 
feminine forra may be explained by the fact that 
Baal was regarded as an. androgynous deity; but 
hig is not sufficiently proved. According to Gese- 
aius, the feminine form was understood as a con- 
temptuous expression of idols; which view is also 
favored by Tholuck, The elder critics (Erasmus, 
Beza, Grotius) understood the word as applying to 
the statue of Baal. [So E. V.] Tholuck replies to 
this, by saying: without analogy. But the idol is 


* [Still with Estius, Philippi, Hodge, De Wette, and 
others, it must be noted that, although the erection of the 
gltars on the high places was originally forbidden in the 
kingdom of Israel (where Elijah lived), they had become 
the only places of true worship; and neglect of these 
would be really neglect of Jehovah. —R.] y 

t [Lhe simplest explanation is that which takes this 
fs a definite expression for an indefinite number (Stuart, 
Hodge, and others), without attaching any special signifi- 
tance to the number seven.—R. } 











the contemptible image or statue of the false god. 
Yet, if we hold that Baal had no reality as god te 
the Jews, but merely as an idol, the whole series of 
feminine forms used in designating Baal becomes 
clear at once (1 Sam. vii. 4; Zeph. L 4; Hosea ii, 
8). Meyer is of the opinion that, in that case, it 
would have to read 77 tot Baad; but this woud 
fully destroy the probably designed effect of the 
feminine form. Tholuck observes: “In the Gothie 
language, Guth, as masculine, means God; but gud, 
as neuter, means idols;” and by this means he 
again approaches the explanation which, in passing, 
he has rejected. He does tre same thing in his 
preceding remark; “In the revbinicas svtings, idols 
are contemptuously called miNTT.” On £aal,* 
comp. Winer, das Wéorterbuch fiir dus chistliche 
Volk, and the Hebrew 4 ntiquities, by De Wette, 
Ewald, and Keil. 

Ver. 5. Hven so then in this present time 
[otiras ovv xai év tH viv xaved. Alford 
suggests: “even in the present time, sc., of Israel’s 
national rejection.—R.] God, according to that 
example, secures for himself a certain remnant 
[A4etuwa] of the elect, according to His constant 
law of election—that is, according to the election 
of grace [xat éxloyyv yoortos. Comp. 
chap. ix. 11. Stuart: ‘fan election, not on the 
ground of merit, but of mercy.—R. | 

Ver 6. Now if by grace [<i dé ydouto. 
Aé logical, now.—R.] Namely, that a detuuo ex- 
isted, and always continues to exist. Grace, or the 
gift of grace, cannot be divided and supplemented 
by, or confounded with, a merit of works, Augus- 
tine: Gratia, nisi gratis sit, gratia non est. 

[Then it is no longer of works: other- 
wise grace no longer becomes grace, ox 
itv && Yoywr, émet 4 yaors ovx Ete yi- 
yetar yoors.—But if it be of works, then it 
is no longer grace: otherwise work is no 
longer work, <i dé && Yoywv, ovu Eto 
ytorg, met TO Foyor ovx Etsy zortiy 
éoyov. The critical questions respecting the sec- 
ond clause are discussed in Textual Notes" *, *, and 
at some length below. The discussion requires us 
to insert the verse in full.—R.] We may now ask 
how we must understand the parallel clauses? The 
usual explanation places the following in antithesis 
to each other: Now if it is by grace (that remnant, 
or its causality, the election), then it is simply not 
by the merit of works, otherwise grace is no more 
grace.—But if it be by works, then is it no more 
grace, otherwise work would be no true work, but 
mercenary work. In connection with this antithesis, 
clear and significant in itself, there arise, however, 
three questions: 1. Why does the Apostle enlarge 
the first proposition by the second, since the latter 
seems to be quite self-evident from the former? 2. 
What should the yéverav (yeou) mean, where 
Zot should be so positively expected that the Vul- 
gate [E. V.], and other versions, have even substi- 
tuted est? 8. Why is you used instead of é& 


* [Wordsworth combines all the explanations: ‘“ The 
reason why the Septuagint sometimes used the feminine, 
why St. Paul adopts it here, appears to be, because not 
only a heathen God, but a goddess also (Astarlé), was wor- 
shipped under the name of Baal, and because, by this 
variety of gender, the reader is reminded that there was no 
principle of unity in this heathen wors!ip; and thus the 
vanity of the worship itself is declared.” The fact that 
the LXX. uses both, seems to render the italics of the E. V 
unnecessary, and to render the interpretation thus as 
sumed very doubtful.—R.] 
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yaovtoc [to correspond with é& 
second sentence ? 

As far as the first point is concerned, Tholuck 
says: ‘The genuineness of the antithesis ‘ei dé é& 
Yoywr,’ &c., is more than doubtful. Its oldest au- 
thorities are Cod. B., Peshito, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret (in the text), On the contrary, it is wanting 
in A, C. D. F. G., Origen (according to Rufinus), 
Vulgate, the Coptic Translation, and others. Yet 
Fritzsche has undertaken to defend this reading, 
and lately Reiche also, in the Comm. Crit., p. 67; 
Tischendorf has preserved it in the text,” &. Ac- 
cording to Tholuck, the addition has the character 
of a glossarial reflection, This appearance of such 
a self-evident amplification could, however, have also 
occasioned the omission.* 

The yévetov in the first sentence means, ac- 
cording to Tholuck: to result, to come out as, This 
explanation is just as doubtful as that of Meyer; ‘‘in 
its concrete appearance it ceases to be what it is by 
nature.” [So De Wette, Alford, Philippi. The dis- 
tinction between yivetae and éotiy is ignored 
by many eres) The yagvc, in the 
second sentence, must be understood, according to 
the current explanation, as the effect of the yaguc 
in the first sentence. In addition to this, we have 
the question: What is the meaning of ‘“ work is no 
more work?” Does the Apostle regard only merce- 
nary work as a true work? We attempt the following 
explanation: If it is of grace, then it is no more of 
works; for grace does not first exist, or is not first 
in process of existence by works. Grace, according 
to its very nature, must be complete before works. 
But if of works, then no further grace exists,+ be- 
cause the work is not yet complete, and never will 
be complete as meritorious work. Works, consid- 
ered as meritorious, are always an incomplete infini- 
tude. But if grace should first be the result of 
works, *t would not be present until the boundless 
future. If we accept this view, the literal expres- 
sijn is saved; and to the first declaration, that grace 
and the merit of works preclude each other, there 
is gained a second: Grace is naturally a prepared 
ground before the existing work, &c. (see also the 
continuation in ver. 7). The reading of Cod. B.: 
ei dé & Zoywy, ovxéty yogus, emer tO Eoyov ovnéte 
éoti yoou, seems also to be a special attempt at 
an explanation. The real purpose of the antithesis 
is, that the Apostle proves that the election of the 
people could only consist of those who establish them- 
selves on grace, bu! not in the party which establishes 
itself on works. If the matter were as those who 
rely on the righteousness of works desire, there 
would not be any grace; and grace would never be 
accomplished, because the righteousness of works is 
never accomplished, just as little as the tower of 
Babel was ever finished. 


%oyov] in the 


* [Alford well remarks: ‘The object being precision, 
{¢ is much more probable that the Apostle should have 
written both clauses in their present formal parallelism, 
and that the second should have been early omitted from 
its seeming superfluity, than that it should have been 
Inserted from the margin.”? The want of exact correspond- 
ence is also against the probability of an interpolation, as 
Fritzsche has remarked: xdpiri—eé épywv; yiverat ydpes 
—€oriv epyov ; épyov at the close, where épya might have 
been expected.—R.] 

t [So Wordsworth, who accepts the very weakly-sup- 
ported egri of the Rec., and accenting it thus: é¢@re, 
renders ; ‘‘ there is no longer any place for the existence of 
grace.” But this is very doubtful.—R.] 

_ + [The following paraphrase (abridged from Alford) may 
ive a clearer view : ‘‘ But if (the selection has been made) 
y grace, it is no longer (we exclude its being) of works {as 








Vers. 7-11. Zhe great body of unbelievers whe 
have not been able to obtain grace by w rks, are wot 
the real substance of the people. They are essential. 
ly an apostate remnant of hardened ones. Yet their 
stumbling was not designed for their ruin, but for 
the salvation of the Gentiles, ¥ 

Ver. 7. What then. Ti otvy. This infer. 
ence, as well as the égavCytet, becomes quite 
definite, ff we refer to the conclusion of the pre 
vious verse.—That which Israel seeketh for 
he obtained not [0 éxulytei Jogand, tou: 
to ovx émétuyev. The latter verb is usually 
followed by the genitive; rarely, in the classics, by 
the accusative, as here. Hence we find, in Zee. (ne 
MSS.), covtov. See Meyer for the authorities for 
this use of the accusative. The meaning is not: 
to find, but to attain to, to obtain.—R.] Israel did 
not obtain that which it sought to obtain by works 
—grace, as the end of the finished work. Like a 
phantom beyond the ever unfinished work, grace 
had to recede ever further in the distance. The 
émuCytety can, at all events, also mean zealous 
striving [Fritzsche, Philippi, Hodge]; but it is clear 
that this idea would not be in place here. [Meyer 
says it indicates the direction.—R.] The present 
properly denotes “ the permanence of the effort ”— 
the permanence of the effort to find the city of grace 
at the end of the long road of self-righteousness. 

But the election obtained it [7 dé ézio- 
yy émétuyev. The election for the elect, as the 
circumcision for those circumcised. Vivacious ex- 
pression.—R.] Meyer says: ‘For they were sub- 
jects of Divine grace.” Pau] has already said, in 
other words: For the elect are distinguished by 
having received God’s grace in faith. 

And the rest were hardened [oi 02 
Aovmzot éxwven9noay. The verb is rendered 
blinded in the E. V., here, and 2 Cor. iii, 14; in 
other places, hardened, which is decidedly prefer- 
able.-—R.] Israel is divided into two parts. One 
part is the éAoyy, although it is the minority; the 
other is the dovmod, the twyvé, although they 
are the majority. Meyer says, they were hardened 
by God. [So Hodge, Stuart, Philippi (with a reser 
vation), and Tholuck, in later editions ; comp. chap 
ix. 18. The passive certainly includes this thought. 
—R.] Paul says, they have been hardened by a 
reciprocal process between their unbelief and God’s 
judgments. The sense undoubtedly is, that those 
who remain for the incalculable periods of judgment 
have become, “in understanding and will, insus- 
ceptible of the appropriation of salvation in Christ ” 
(Meyer¥, and insusceptible, above all, in their heart 
and spirit; because the last sparks of the spiritual 
life in them, which alone can understand the gospel 
of the Spirit, have expired; just as a sapless plant 
is no more supported by the sunshine, but is reduced 
to a dried-up stalk. 

Ver. 8. According as it is written. [Stuart 
is disposed to find in xa Gmc (x. B., Tregelles: 
xadameg) yéyoamtos a declaration of analogy, 


its source); for (in that case) grace no longer becomes 
(loses its efficacy as) grace (the freedom of the act is lost, 
it having been prompted from without): but if of works 
(as the cause and source of the selection), no longer is it 
(the act of saa gd grace; for (in that case) work is na 
longer work (work being ‘that which earns reward,’ its 
character is contradicted).” The same author remarks, that- 
this point is stated so fully just here, because the Apostle 
was to enter upon such an exposition of the Divine dcal- 
ings as rendered it necessary to show that their severity did 
not contradict their general character of grace and lova 


CHAPTER XI. 1-36, 


—. 


rather than a citation of prophecy. So Tholuck; 
but Fritzsche, Meyer, and others, hold the latter 
view. ‘The perspective of prophecy, in stating 
such cases, embraces all the analogous ones, espe- 
cially that great oné, in which the words are most 
pron inently fulfilled” (Alford). See below, note 
on ver. 10. On the free citation, see 7eatwal Notes 
* ™—R.] The citation is freely collated from Isa. 
xxix, 10; Isa. vi. 9; Deut. xxix. 4. Meyer denies 
that Isa. vi. 9 is taken into consideration ; but if we 
compare the two other passages, they do not suffice 
for Paul’s citation, since the assertion in Deut xxix, 
4 contains merely negations. : 

God gave them. By no means a mere per- 

mission (Chrysostom), but likewise not simply ac- 
tivity, without something further. The ground of 
the judgment of a spirit of slumber | wvct ua 
xatavitemg], or of deep sleep (M279M N55), 
on Israel, is definitely declared, in Isa. xxix. 10, to 
be the guilt of the people; ver. 13 ff.—But the pas- 
sage in Isa. vi. 9 ff, which constitutes the principal 
part of the present quotation, is explained imme- 
diately afterward in the conduct of Ahaz, in chap. 
vii. The third passage from Deuteronomy brings 
ut more definitely the negative element in this 
hardening process; “Yet the Lord hath not given 
you a heart to perceive,” &c. On the meaning and 
interpretations of xara, see Meyer, p. 420; 
Tholuck, p. 596.*—[Unto this day; to be joined 
with what immetiately precedes, since they are sub- 
stantially from Deut. xxix. 4. So modern editors 
and commentators generally.—R. 

Ver. 9. And David saith. The second pas- 
sage is taken freely from Ps. lxix. 22 (LXX.). 
Meyer says: ‘‘ David is not the author of this Psalm 
(against Hengstenberg), which must be judged anal- 
ogously to the expression in Matt. xxii, 48.” Comp. 
on that passage the Commentary on Mat hew, p. 404. 
First of all, it is quite easy to prove that the suffer- 
ings of the people in exile could not have been in 
mind in writing either the lameutations of Psalm 
}xix., or the ‘“imprecations” on enemies. — First, 
the theocratic exiles did not say that they had to 
suffer for the Lord’s sake (ver. 7), and for zeal for 
His house (ver. 9). But they said just the contrary 
(see Ps. evi.; Isa. lxiv.; Dan. ix.). And though the 
exile could also invoke God’s wrath on the heathen, 
and wish them evil (Ps. lxxix. 6; exxxvil. 9), the 
prophetic imprecations are very different, for they 
portray the judgments of blindness that are invoked 
on the spiritual adversaries of the theocratic faith, 
and of the house and name of the Lord, who proved 
their enmity by persecuting God’s servant. Comp., 
in- this respect, Ps. lix.; Ixiv.; lxix. 22-28; cix. 
In such Psalms, either the personal, collective, or 
ideal + David chiefly speaks, because David has be- 
come the type of God’s suffering servant. We there- 
fore hold, with Luther, Rosenmiiller, and others, 
that the concluding words (from ver. 32) are a later 
addition. 


* (Fritzsche has an Excursus on this word, pp. 588 ff. 
Be makes it = stupor, numbness, as from stupefying wine, 
Only here, and not in the classics. Incorrect, according to 
this view; Calvin: spiritus compunctionis ; Luther: einen 
erbitlerten Geist. —R.] : ; ; 

+ [Phitppi (following Keil) says that the subject in this 
Psalm is ‘not tlie ideal, but the concrete person of the 
righteous.”? Hengstenberg (so J. A. Alexander) adopts the 
other view.—R.] 2 ¢ 

t [Lhe Psalm purports to be written by David. Dr. 
Lange’s remarks are in supyort of this view of the author- 
ship, though he finds it neccssary, in order to sustain it by 
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The imprecations themselves are a prophetico. 
ethical view, clad in the sombre drapery of the Old 
Testament. [Dr. J. Add. Alexander remarks, on thig 
verse of Ps. Ixix: ‘‘The imaprecations in this verse, 
and those following it, are revolting only when con- 
sidered as the expression of malignant selfishness, 
If uttered by God, they shock no reader’s sensi- 
bilities; nor should they, when considered as the 
language of an ideal person, representing the whole 
class of righteous sufferers, and particularly Him 
who, though He prayed for His murderers while 
dying (Luke xxiii, 34), had before applied the worda 
of this very passage to the unbelieving Jews (Matt. 
xxiii. 38), as Paul did afterwards.”—R. ] 

Let their table become a snare [Iev7- 
Into Y TOaMELA HUTHY eb anieal 
Philippi, with Origen, Tholuck, and others, has re- 
ferred the table to the law and its works, But when 
Melanchthon says: doctrina ipsorum, the latter must 
be very carefully distinguished from the law itself. 
Chrysostom: the r enjoyments ; Michaelis, and oth- 
ers: the Jewish passover meal, at which the Jews 
were besieged, and which was followed by the de- 
struction of Jerusalem; Grotius: the altar in the 
temple itself. The point of the figure becomes 
blunted, if we hold, with Tholuck, that table is men- 
tioned, because it is at the table that surprise by an 
enemy is most dangerous. Rather, the table, or the 
enjoyment of life by the ungodly, becomes itself 
their snare, &c. Now this table can be something 
different at different times; generally, it is the sym- 
bol of comfortable banqueting in wicked security 
over the ungodly enjoyment of life (see Matt. xxiv. 
38). With the Jews of the Apostle’s day, this table 
was their statutes, and, above all, their illusion that 
the earthly glory of the kingdom of Israel would 
be manifested by triumph over the Romans. It is 
a fact that the table, the ungodly enjoyment of life, 
becomes a snare for the ruin of the adversaries of 
the Holy One; just as the pious man’s table be-’ 
comes a sign of blessing and victory (Ps. xxiii.). 
While they think they are consuming the spoils of 
their earthly sense, they become themselves a spoil 
to every form of retribution ; just as the bird is led 
into the snare, and the deer is hunted, or perishes 
by a stumbling-block—that is, a trap. 

[And a trap, and a stumbling-block, and a 
recompense unto them, xai «ic Dyoav xaos 
sic Oxavdoalov zat aAYTAMOOOPA MAUTOL. 
See Zextual Note .—R.] Paul has freely elabo- 
rated the original forms still further, by inserting 
zat zig Gyoay. Likewise cxavdaioy fol- 
lows avtamddocrg in the LXX. The Vulgate inter- 
prets Ivjoa by captio; Fritzsche and Meyer adopt 
the same, while Tholuck and Philippi prefer the 
instrument [Ewald, Alford: net] of hunting, which 
applies to both the other means of capture, and not 
merely as a “ hunting-spear.” Meyer is incorrect in 
saying that this ruin is explained in what follows. 
For the following words describe the inward relations 
of the judgment of the ungodly, in antithesis to the 
judgment in the owtward relations of life, which have 
been described by the foregoing words. 

Ver. 10, Let their eyes be darkened, that 
they may not see [cxotiagSytwour ot 





internal evidence, to admit the later addition of the cone 
cluding verses. ‘Che question of authorship does not, in« 
deed, affect the question of the propriety of the phrase: 
David saith ; but when it is so likely that David did write 
the Psalm, inventing theories to prove that he did no, 
seems to be useless ingenuity.—K.] 
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ual blindness is one form of the inward judgment, 
and total despondency of spirit is the other. 

And bow down their back alway [xai 
LOY FDTOY KHUTHOY OL& MaAYTOS GUYKam- 
wor. See Textual Note *—R.] The LXX. has 
translated the words of the original text, ‘and make 
their loins continually to shake,” by: “make their 
backs crooked always;” a change to which the 
Apostle adheres, probably because it gives the ex- 
pression of permanent dejection a somewhat more 
general character.—By bowed-down bicks, Meyer un- 
derstands spiritual slavery, while the early expositors 
understood Roman slavery. Yet this would be an 
important deviation from the original text. But, in 
reality, the bowed-down backs should mean the same 
thing as shaking or tottering loins. 

Tholuck and Philippi have correctly observed, 
against Fritzsche, and others, that in ver. 8 (and the 
same thing applies also to ver. 9) the question is not 
the citation of a prophecy, according to which the 
wnbelief of the Jews at the time of Christ must be 
@ necessary result. Yet this remark does not suffice 
to show that the quotation takes place as in the cita- 
tions in Matt. xiii. 14; John xii. 40; Acts xxviii. 
26; which ‘refer, vd analogic, to the classical pas- 
sage for the unbelieving conduct of Israel toward 
God, in Isa. vi.” The most direct practical purpose 
of these citations in the New Testament is to prove 
to the Jews, from their own Holy Scriptures and his- 
tory, that there was always in Israel an inclination to 
apostasy; and that it is therefore not contrary to 
faith in prophecy to charge the present Israel with 
apostasy (see the defence of Stephen). But thena 
really typical prophecy also underlies this purpose ; 
yet it is not a fatalistic prophecy, but the idea of the 
consequence of ruin even to its historical consumma- 
tion (see Matt. xxiii. 32 ff.). 

Ver. 11. I say then, Did they stumble in 
order that they should fall? [Aéyo ot», wy 
txtavoay tyva wéomory;| A qualification to 
guard against a false conclusion. They have cer- 
tainly stumbled and fallen ; but the purpose of their 
guilty stumbling and falling under the previously de- 
scribed judgment of hardness was not that they 
should fall, in the absolute sense, into the ruin of the 
awssc. Their falling is economically limited, and 
economically turned and applied, to the salvation of 
the Gentiles (see chap. ix. 17, 23). The stumbling 
of the dovzrot took place against the stone of offence 
(chap. ix.. 32, 33; x. 11), The ¢va@ denotes the 
final purpose of the Divine judicial government, and 
is not merely éxfarvxos, as Chrysostom, Augustine, 
and others, would have it.* Tholuck makes the 
noteworthy remark, that wredevy, to stumble (which 
must not be referred, with De Wette, and others, to 
the ozavdcdoy mentioned in ver. 9, but rather to 
the 2090s moocxoupoatos in chap. ix. 33), has the 
sense of moral stumbling; James ii. 10; iii. 2; and 
that zimteyv, on the contrary, has this ethically 
figurative sense neither in the Hebrew, nor Greek, 
nor Latin, but only the sense of yielding to, sinking 
under, 

But by their fall [aiid «6 aitovy na- 


* (Although tva is telic, as is now held by most com- 
mentators, the emphasis does not rest upon it, as though 
only the purpose were denied, and the fact admitted. Tak- 
Ing ot Aovmoé as representatives of the whole nation, 
the Apostle admits the stumbling, and denies the final fall, 
intimating by his use of iva, that another purpose was in- 
volved, viz., the salvation of the Gentiles.—R.] 





amtopatr. On zavdntoua, see p. 184, Dr, 
Schaff’s note—R.] Meyer has no ground for not 
finding in zaeazt. the meaning of falling, but only 
the delictum (Vulgate) [so Alford], for they have | 
really fallen, yet that was not the object (see also 
Tholuck, p. 600). Tholuck properly opposes, also, 
the view that here the princtpal thought is, that 
Israel] should be restored, although an intimation of 
the restitution of Israel is included in the words. It 
is evident that the conversion of the Gentiles is pri- 
marily designated as the final object of Israel’s fall ; 
with this final object there is, indeed, again asso- 
ciated the final object of the preliminarily isolated 
and of the finally total conversion of Israel. The 
mogamt. here can as little mean a mere “ passing 
away,” as a mere infortunium, which Reiche and 
Riickert, with others, would render it.* 

Salvation iscome. ‘H owtyoia. Téyovey 
must be supplied, according to the connection. The 
Apostle cannot have regarded this tragical condition 
as an absolute necessity ; but he may very well have 
considered it an historical one. Israel, having been 
placed in its existing condition by its own guilt, did 
not desire the Gentiles, under the most favorable 
circumstances, to participate in the messianic salva-. 
tion, except as proselytes of the Jews; and still 
more did it indulge the thought of vengeance on, 
and dominion over, the Gentiles; but it was impos- 
sible for Christianity, as Jewish Christianity, to be- 
come universal in the Gentile world. In addition to 
this came the experience of the Apostle, that he was 
always driven more decidedly to missionary labors 
among the Gentiles by the unbelief of the Jews; 
Matt. xxi. 43; Acts xili. 46; xxviii. 28, The nega- 
tive condition of this transition was apostolic preach- 
ing, and especially that of Paul. 

In order to excite them to jealousy [ric 
to magalyilooar avtotc. Instead of jeal- 
ousy, we may substitute emulation, as the word is 
not used in a bad sense (Hodge). The clause is 
telic; the purpose was not the total fall, but that 
their moral fall might be used to further the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles, and this, in turn, bring about 
their own salvation as a nation.—R.] This purpose 
was associated from the outset, and the mention of 
it is here in place for the removal of the fatalistic 
thought, that their fall was decreed for their ruin. 


Vers. 12-16. As the unbelief of the Jews has 
been the means of effecting the conversion of the 
Gentiles, so shall the conversion of the Gentiles be 
still more not only the means of effecting the belief 
of the Jews, but, with this return of Israel, still 
greater things shall occur. i 

Now if their fall . . . and their dimin- 
ishing the riches of the Gentiles [<¢ dé zo 
TAOKHTO MOH KHUTOY TO YTTY MA KU 
tov whovtos &éFvoy. In order to explain this 
difficult verse, we must start with the ytrymwo in 
Isa, xxxi. 8, which does not occur in classical lan- 
guage, but is there represented by 7tta [Attic for 
noo, a defeat), the contrary of vix7. In the pas 
sage cited, 7t¢7mo means not merely the being 
overcome, but the military diminution which is the 
result of defeat. At all events, it is to be taken 


* (The fall here must be taken as a less strong expres- 
sion than the verb which precedes, if the view be adopted 
that denies the fact of a final fall. We must, then, hold 
that the national fall into utter ruin is denied throughout, 
while the stumbling and the moral fall of the individuals 
are admitted. So Alford.—R.] 


CHAPTER XI, 1-86. 
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here as diminution in captivity, according to the 
original text, for menial servitude. Likewise, in 
1 Cor. vi. 7, the word means a moral loss, a diminu- 
tion of the power of believers in opposition to the 
world. We therefore hold that the expression 
7Tnuc places the two other ideas in a more defi- 
nite light, and that the whole expression alludes to 
the scene of a routed army. Even in military affairs, 
the dynamical antithesis of broken power and of the 
full sense of power is connected with the ideas of 
humerical diminution and numerical fulness ; as, in 


the present instance, the weakening is connected 


with the loss of men, and full power with the com- 
plete number. Tholuck bases his explanation on the 
meaning of zAjowmo in ver. 25. 

Explanations of the yttyue: diminutio (Vul- 
gate); minority, defectus (Chrysostom, and most 
commentators); injury, loss, fall (De Wette, and 
others). De Wette brings this explanation in exclu- 
sive antithesis to the first, with reference to 2 Cor. 
xii. 13. Fritzsche: Diminution of messianic salva- 
tion. Philippi: The damage to God’s kingdom by 
their falling away. Put Meyer remarks, with good 
reason, that the thrice-repeated aitiy is in the same 
relation, the subjective genitive. Tholuck: Reduced 
state.* According to Tholuck, Meyer’s explanation 
is: the minority; but Meyer himself pronounces 
against this explanation, and understands the word 
to mean, sinking and ruin. Ulfilas has interpreted 
the word, which means at the same time the loss of 
men and the weakening, by the deficiency. There is 
areal difference made by the reference to the be- 
lieving Jews as the minority of believers (paucitas 
Judcorum credentium ; Grotius), and the antitheti- 
cal body of unbelievers, the moral field of the dead, 
or the captured, those subjected to slavery, But 
here, too, both parts cannot be separated. The 
aitot are the whole people; the believers are the 
sound remainder of the army; while the unbeliev- 
ers, the same as the fallen, or captives, are its 
TTY Mc. 

How much more their fulness [zoow 
pthiiov to zijomua aitorv)|. The wdy- 

owe. Explanations: The whole body (Tholuck) ; 
the full number (Meyer); the restoration of Israel 
to its proper position (Riickert, Kéllner); [Hodge: 
their full restoration or blessedness; Alford: their 
replenishment.—R.] Philippi: the filling up of the 
gap caused in God’s kingdom by their unbelief. The 
latter view, which was first set forth by Origen, is 
discussed at length by Tholuck, p. 606 ff. But this 
view confounds in a twofold way: 1. The idea of 
the full number of God’s eternal community tn gen- 
eral, and the idea of material fulness (z/jommo), the 
whole number of the Jewish people; 2. The idea 
of the economic completeness in the present passage, 
and that of conic completeness. + 
Tholuck very properly calls attention to the ap- 


* [So Hodge, Alford: their impoverishment. The nu- 
merical idea is quite objectionable, although Dr. Lange 
seems to think it is included also. The whole verse, ac- 
sording to this view, means: “If their unbelief (7. é, of 
one part of them) is the world’s wealth, and their small 
nuraber (i. ¢., of believers, the other part of them) the 
wealth of the Gentiles, how much more their full (restored) 
number?’ This arbitrarily changes the reference of avra@v, 

uts a forced meaning on 477TH, and realiy weakens the 
‘orce of the argument, which is: if their sin has done so 
much, how much more their conversion ?—R.] k : 

+ (The numerical idea is lexically admissible in mAyjpw- 
pa, whence it has been transferied to jrrnwa, but even 
here it is not the prominent one. It is, however, to be 
understood, that the spiritual fulness will necessarily include 
tha 2onversion of the nation as a whole.—R.] 


parent tautology in zdotvtog xdcuov, mhovtog 29: 
yav, Which has been very much neglected by ex osi- 
tors. In zxéouoc, he says, there seems to be com 
prised the idea of the whole extent of humanity 
and in zdott. 29v. there appears the more concreté 
designation: ‘‘ The reduction of the chosen people 
turned to an enrichment of the profane nations.” 
The former definition regards the qualitative, inten 
sive, and teleological relation in an altogether univer. 
sal sense: The fall of the historical Israel redounded 
to the advantage of the world, even including the 
ideal Israel. The latter definition describes the 
quantitative and extensive character of the histori- 
cal course. Jewish tribes, or Jewish communities, 
drop out of the people, while, on the other hand, 
whole heathen nations are gained. But if their fall 
has thus been a gain to the world, how much more 
their fulness—that is, a believing Israel ! 

Ver. 18. For I am speaking to you Gen: 
tiles [iwiv d& Liyw tots EGvecvy. The 
sense is the same whether we read yao or dé. A 
colon should follow this clause ; the pointing of the 
E. V. obscures the proper connection.—R.] The 
declared prospect of the full conversion of Israel 
leads him to the further explanation, that he regards 
even the conversion of the Gentiles, though an ob- 
ject in itself, as a means for accomplishing the object 
of Israel’s conversion. [According to Alford, this 
verse answers the question: ‘‘ Why make it appear 
as if the treatment of God’s chosen people were 
regulated not by a consideration of them, but of the 
less favored Gentiles ?””—R.]— Yow Gentiles ; that 
is, Gentile Christians. —[Inasmuch then 9” 
dcov nev otv. See Textual Note *. The cor- 
responding dé is wanting, as often im the Apostle’s 
writings.—R.] "Ey soov, not quamdiu (Origen, 
Vulgate, Luther). 

I glorify mine office [tyv dvaxoviay 
wou dota tw |. Not: I praise my office (Luther, . 
Grotius, and Reiche); but: I strive to glorify my 
office by its faithful discharge (De Wette, Meyer, 
and others) ; in which, indeed, he also says, that he 
esteems his office as a glorious one.* 

Ver. 14. My own flesh [wov ty ocoxe. 
On wov in this peculiar position, see Meyer. OD. F. 
put it after the noun. It is sufficiently emphatic to 
justify the emendation, my own flesh.—R.] An ex- 
pression of inward participation with Israel in natu- 
ral descent. Theodoret: The word leads us to un- 
derstand the denial of spiritual participation. Ver. 
28 proves that this antithesis is not very remote; yet 
the inward attachment to his people here appears in 
the foreground. 

Ver. 15. For if the casting away of them 
[<i yao anoPody aitoy]. “Anofodn, 
throwing away, an antithesis to zedcdnuwic; see 
ver. 17. Therefore not their diminution (Vulgate, 
Luther). [So Bengel, Philippi, who find here also 
an allusion to the Joss in numbers sustained by the 
kingdom of God.—R.] Tholuck alludes to the use 
of language in the LXX., and the Church (ézo- 
Bodn, expulsion). 4 

Be the reconciliation of the world [x«a- 
tadhayyn zdonouv]. Not as causality, but as 
condition, without which the word of reconciliation 
did not reach the Gentiles without obstruction. [It 


#* [Meyer thus paraphrases: “(TI seek, indeed, inasmuch 
as I am he, who has the apostolic mission to the Gentiles 
(notice the emphatic éy#), to do honor to mine office, but 
purpose therewith to excite my kinsmen,” &c, This briugd 
| out the force of wv, and the conuection of thought.—R.] 
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tg perhaps to express this shade of thought that the 
&, V. renders: reconciling’; but reconciliation is 
more literal, and shows how important Paul deemed 
the fact in question, which could thus be character- 
ized—R.] In this free use of language Paul also 
Bays owow, in ver. 14, because he is the herald of 
THTHOto. 

What shall the reception of them be [tiés 
4 moOcAnuwpes|. Reception to salvation, and to 
participation in sulvation by their conversion. 

But life from the dead? [<i uy Coy éx 
yexoov;]| Tt -8 clear that the Apostle awaits a 
boundless eifect of blessing on the world from the 
future conversion of the Jews. We ask, What is 
it? We must first look at the antithesis: Their 
casting away became the reconciling of the world; 
that is, only conditionally, therefore as <f, and indi- 
rectly, Thus, we continue, the conversion of the 
whole people of Israel will also be conditionally, as 
if, and indirectly, a life from the dead. With the 
appropriated xataddayy, there now begins, first, the 
spiritual resurrection, which is succeeded, second, 
by the future bodily resurrection. Hence different 
explanations ; 

1. Figurative expression of the new spiritual life 
(Augustine, Calvin, and others) of the Gentile world, 


or of the world in general, but not of the Jews (as. 


Cocceius, Bengel, and others, explain), since the 
new life of the latter is regarded as an antecedent 
means, But this new life is also regarded in differ- 
ent senses: The further extension of God’s king- 
dom, and the new subjective vivification (Philippi, 
and others), increase, and advance of piety (Bucer, 
Bengel), ‘A new life in the higher charismatic ful- 
ness of the Spirit shall extend from God’s people to 
the nations of the world, compared with which the 
previous life of the nations must be considered 
dead; Auberlen (calculated to mislead, and over- 
drawn, so far as the Christian life of the previous 
world is meant). Other modifications: Highest joy 
[Grotius, Hodge apparently], highest blessedness. 
[Stuart: something great, wonderful, surprising, like 
to what a general resurrection of the dead would be. 
He thinks it probable Paul had in mind Ezekiel’s 
vision of the dry bones.—R. ] 

2, The literal view: The resurrection of the 
dead is meant—the oldest ecclesiastical explanation 
(Origen, Chrysostom, Riickert, Tholuck, Meyer, De 
Wette, &.). Tholuck says that the meaning of this 
view is, that the conversion of Israel is regarded as 
the final act in the world’s drama; but then he 
makes the objection, that Cw é@ vexo. nowhere 
stands in the New Testament for the avadcracus, 
and thus the expositor finds himself compelled to 
prefer the metaphorical exposition. 

But it has not been sufficiently considered how 
very conditional the first proposition in the compari- 
son is: for if the casting away of them be the 
reconciliation of the world. As this is a fact which 
is realized first up to and in the conversion of the 
Pieroma of the Gentiles, and then of the Jews, so 
is the consequence of their reacceptance a fact 
which is continued from the higher spiritual new life 
cf the world to its consummation, particularly in the 
first resurrection. To the Apostle, the ideas of 
spiritual resurrection and bodily resurrection do not 
lie so far apart (see chap. viii. 11) as to our exposi- 
tors; therefore Olshausen is right in applying the 
word to a spiritual resurrection, which takes place in 
the bodil} zesurrection. [Alford also combines the 
twa views “Standing as it does, it must be guali- 
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tative, implying some further blessed stute of the 
reconciled world, over and above the mere recom 
ciliation. This might well be designated ‘life from 
the dead, and in it may be implied the glories of 
the first resurrection, and deliverance from the bord- 
age of corruption, without supposing the words te 
be = the resurrection from the dead.”—R. | 

Ver. 16. Moreover, if the first-fruit be 
holy, so also is the lump [<i dé 7 amagyyq 
ayla, rat TO pioaua. Lange: das Lrst- 
lingsbrod, the bread of the firsi-fruits—. e., the 
portion of the dough taken as a heave-offering.—R. 
After the Apostle has disclosed his prospect of tha 
glorious results of Israel’s conversion, he returns to 
the grounds for the hope of this conversion itself. 
He uses two similes. The first is taken from the 
significance of the bread of the first-fruit (Num. xv. 
19-21). *“Azagyy can, indeed, denote the first-fruit, 
as well as the bread of the first-fruit; but it receives 
this meaning from the corresponding idea of the 
harvest; while, on the other hand, the baking of 
the first-fruit must correspond to the givgaua, the 
kneaded dough. Therefore the expression here can 
neither mean first-fruit (Estius, Olshausen, and otb- 
ers), nor the grain for the bread of the first-fruit 
(Grotius). But the azaeyy in general denotes the 
representative offering by which the whole mass, to 
which azaey7 belongs, is consecrated to God. 
Thus is the consecration of the first-born to the 
priesthood (with which Levi was charged), the con- 
secration of the people; the consecration of the 
first-fruit is the consecration of the harvest; and 
the consecration of the bread of the first-fruit is the 
consecration of the whole lump, which was after- 
wards prepared. [So Stuart, Hodge, Alford, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Meyer. ‘“Azaoyy is necessarily 
defined by its correlative term gpvgamua, the mass 
of dough for baking.—R. | 

And if the root be holy, so are the 
branches also [xai <i 7 6ifa ayia, xas 
ot xAcdov]. This second simile is clear in itself: 
The branches correspond to the root (anomalous ex- 
ceptions to this agreement, which may be found in 
nature, do not here come into consideration). The 
general fundamental thought of both figures is, ua- 
doubtedly, as Reiche holds, that the whole people is 
designated as good by its first-fruits as well as by 
its root. Interpretation of the particular parts : 


1. Both figures mean the same thing. The 


|&maoym are the patriarchs (Abraham, &c.); 76 


ptgamwca, is the whole body of the people. The 
same relation applies to root and branches (the 
Greek fathers, Erasmus, Calvin, Tholuck, Meyer 
[Stuart, Hodge, Alford], &c.). 

2. The figures are different. The second figure 
undoubtedly applies to the patriarchs and their pos. 
terity ; but the first, by azaoy7, describes the be- 
lieving Jews, and, by giigana, the rest (Toletus, 
Cramer, and others. [So Wordsworth, who under. 
stands, by gvegawa, the whole mass of the world 
which is to be converted.—R.] Also, in reference 
to the first figure, Ambrosius, and others). Modi- 
fications; According to Origen and Theodoret, 
a&20a097% means Christ himself, and pie apo, 
Christians. Meyer has two objections to the differ. 
ent rendering of the figures. First, it is contrary tc 
the parallelism of the two passages, But apart from 
the fact that Paul’s prose is not subject to the rules 
of the poetical parallelism of the Old Testament, 
this reasoning betrays a defective ilea of the Old 
Testament parallelism itself, His second reason, 
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~ that the Apostle elaborates the second figure only, 
is of just as little force; for, with the further re- 
sumption of the second figure, there is presented a 
perfectly new thought. The most untenable expla- 

nation is, that 6¢Co means the original Christian 

ae and xAadov are the individual believing 
ews. 

We hold that the antithesis is very decided. 
From what follows, it is clear that the ideal theocra- 
cy, though represented by the patriarchs, yet not 
identical with them (see Isa. xi. 1,10; Rev. v. 5; 
xxii, 16), must be regarded as the root of Israel. 
Tn fact, from the foregoing citations, the same Christ 
is certainly the root of the old theocracy, as He is 
the agyn in the amaeyn of the new Jewish believ- 
ing Church, and the causa efficiens of the sanctifica- 
tion of both. But according to the antithesis here 
presented, $éCw is the patriarchal foundation of the 
theocracy as the natural disposition consecrated to 
God; while the ezaeyy, on the contrary, is the first 
Jewish body of believers prepared by God as the 
bread of the first-fruit for the first harvest festival 
of the time of fulfilment, the Christian Pentecost. 
The present passage is related to Rom ix. 5, the 
fathers being regarded as the root, and Christ as the 
miraculous fruit of the branches. 

[It is evident, from Dr, Lange’s note, how diffi- 
cult it is to support the twofold sense of the verse. 
As Tholuck remarks, the eyvotyg is the point of 
comparison. Holy here means not only as conse- 
crated to God, but as actually pure. Ifa distinction 
must be made between the two figures, it seems 
natural to find these two ideas of holiness given 
prominence in each respectively. Those certainly 
miss the point of both figures, and the argument of 
the Apostle as well, who do not find here, in “ lump ” 
and ‘‘ branches,” a reference to Israel, considered as 
the people of God. Alford: “ As Abrabam himself 
had an outer and an inner life, so have the branch- 
es, They have an outer life, derived from Abraham 
by physical descent. Of this no cutting off can de- 
prive them. But they have, while they remain in 
the tree, an énmer life, nourished by the circulating 
sap, by virtue of which they are constituted living 
parts of the tree. It is of this life that their sever- 
ance from the tree deprives them; it is this life 
which they will reacquire if grafted in again.” This 
obviates gome difficulties, and is, on the whole, the 
simplest explanation.—R. | 





Vers. 17-24. The conditionality of the new an- 
tithesis of believing Gentiles and unbelieving Jews. 
The figure of the wild and the good olive tree. 
Warning for the Gentiles, and hope for the Jews. 

Ver. 17. But if some of the branches were 
broken off [<i dé tuvec tov nriadwy éee- 
niao9nouy. The E, VY. is too conditional in its 
form.—R.] Although there were many of them, 
they were nevertheless a small minority, compared 
with the incorruptible tree of God’s kingdom. With 
this fact, the heathen should also prize the value of 
the theocratic institution itself. 

And thou being a wild olive tree [ai dé 
ayovéhavos wy]. As the expression ayevéi- 
avoc¢ ov can mean, as a substantive, the wild 
olive tree itself, put, as an adjective, the belonging 
to the wild olive tree, we prefer, with Fritzsche and 
Meyer, this latter view to the former, which is de- 
fended by Luther, Philippi, and Tholuck, with this 
explanation: The address, “‘ thou being a wild olive 
tree,” views the individual Gentiles as a collective 





person.* Meyer objects to this, by saying, that 
‘““not whole trees, and also not quite young ones 
(against De Wette), are grafted in.” Against thy 
we may remark: 1. That the wild olive tree of the 
Gentile world is destined to be transferred, in all 
its branches, to the good olive tree; 2. This has 
already taken place incipiently by Paul’s mission to 
the Gentiles. Meanwhile, the Apostle was as far 
from supposing a total apostasy of the Gentile 
Church, as from admitting the possibility of a total 
apostasy of the Jews. Likewise, he speaks of a 
being grafted in having already occurred, with refer- 
ence to the probable boasting of Gentile Christians 
over Jewish Christians. Besides, the Apostle con- 
siders the wild olive tree to be converted in all its 
branches just as little as in the case of the good olive 
tree. Likewise, ver. 24 must be kept in mind, where 
the same subject is not the wild olive tree itself, but 
only one branch of it. On the wild olive tree, or 
oleaster, comp. Natural History of the Bible, and 
the Dictionaries. Pareus: oleaster habet quidem 
Jormam olew, sed caret succo generoso et fructibus. 

On the Oriental custom of strengthening olive 
trees that had become weak by grafting them with 
the wild olive, comp. the citations in Tholuck, p. 
617; in Meyer, p. 848. Now, if this custom were 
frequent, and occurred in various ways, there would 
be apparently an incongruity in the figure, in so far 
as the cuttings of the wild olive are designed to 
strengthen the olive tree; but the question here is 
a communieation of the sap of the good olive tree 
to the branch of the wild olive. Therefore Tholuck 
remarks; ‘‘ Paul was either not acquainted with the 
arboricultural relation of the matter, or—which is 
more probable, when we look at the triviality of this 
notice—he designed to say, that has here taken place 
by grace, which otherwise is contrary to nature.” + 
But, in our opinion, this does not settle the ques- 
tion. First, the tertivm comparationis does not lie 
in the breaking off and grafting in of the branches, 
In relation to. this point, the figure is of perfect ap- 
plication. Secondly, though the branches of the wild 
olive tree communicate to the good olive tree a new 
and fresher life, and a vegetative vital nourishment 
(such as, for example, the Germans, at the time of 
the Reformation, gave to the Christian Church), this 
does not preclude the necessity of their receiving 
from the root and stem of the olive tree the good 
sap and productive power which produce the olive 
fruit. 

Wert grafted in among them [évexev- 
toltodns év attois]. The éy aiote is differ. 
ently rendered. The most simple rendering is: 
among them. [So Meyer, Alford, and most. Stu- 
art, De Wette, Olshausen; in place of them. The 


* [There is a lexical objection to taking ayp. ®v asan 
adjective, since, when thus used, it means: made out of 
the wood of the olive (Alford). The reason for adopting 
this view is to escape from the thought that the whole Gene 
tile world, as such, was grafted in. This is done quite ag 
properly by supposing the whole tree here put for a branch 
of it. The tree, moreover, is introduced to recognize the 
fact of a distinctively Gentile life existing as a whole.—R,]} 

Tt [This last view is that of the majority of the best come 
mentators, and is so natural and obvious, that notning ig 
gained by departing from it. Meyer intimates that the 
Apostle’s ilustration must be taken in accordance with the 
fact—i. e., the fact respecting the coming in of the Gentiles 
—which was undoubtedly the grafting of wild branches on 
a good tree, to partake of the life and bear the fruit of that 
good tree. Furthermore, as a fact, there was no new and 
fresher life imparted by the Gentiles at that time, as Dr, 
Lange intimates. The Roman and Greek civilization, cons 
tinually decaying, was only preserved so long by the new 
religious life from the patriarchal root.—R.] 
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former is preferable on account of ouyxowwvds.— 
RB. 

Vana made fellow-partaker of the root and 
fatness [xai cuyxovuvwvog tag Oitns zoe 
tig mvotytos. Sve Textual Note *.—R.] Not 
tv Ove dvowy (Grotius, and others). The communi- 
eation with the root secures participation in the 
good sap. 

Ver. 18. Boast not against the branches 
[ey xarcanavzyo cov xiaddoy). The Jews 
in general were the branches of the olive tree; thus 
Jewish Christians are as much meant as the unbe- 
lieving Jews; not the latter alone (according to 
Chrysostom [ Alford, Stuart, De Wette], and others), 
but rather the former principally, as is indicated by 
the éy awirote. [Meyer: the Jews in general, He 
rightly adds, that not all Jews, who were not con- 
verts as yet, were to be regarded as broken off; 
only those who had rejected Christ.—R. | 

But if thou boast [<i 0& zxataxauvza- 
gas. The verb, occurring twice in this verse, is 
unusual.—R.] Meyer: Zriwmphest against them. 
According to the assumed figure of the wild olive 
tree, they could be tempted to boast that the mem- 
bers of the Jewish believing Church had received 
new life through heathenism, just as the boast has 
been made that Germanism, and especially Lutheran- 
ism, has reformed Christianity itself; while Chris- 
tianity, operating from its very foundation, has re- 
formed, and still reforms, its phenomenal forms. 
[YWutatis mutandis, of special application every- 
where.—R. } 

Thou bearest not the root [ot ov tHy 
6tCav Baotacerc. Supply: know that, or, let 
this humble thee, that. See Winer, p. 575.—R.] 
Thou, as a grafted branch, standest in no more 
favorable relation to the root than those which are 
broken off and remain standing. Thou remainest 
thoroughly conditioned by an inward fellowship with 
the root, which must be confirmed in the humble 
knowledge of this dependence, and in inward union 
with the natural branches. The brief explanation 
is strengthened by the fact that it forms an imme- 
diate conclusion. Tholuck remarks: Such a pre- 
sumption toward the branches could not be without 
presumption toward the root. 

Ver. 19. Thou wilt say then, The_branch- 
es were broken off, &c. [égeic otv "Efe- 
nhacdnaayv [oi] xdadov, xd. See Text- 
ual Note *.] The genuineness of the article of 
is rendered very probable by the intention of the 
Gentile speaking. After this religious warning, he 
will appeal to a religious decree, to a fait accompli 
of predestination. He accordingly abuses the truth 
which the Apostle himself has taught, by saying, 
negatively: the fate of the branches is irrevocably 
settled~-there is no more salvation for the Jewish 
people ; but he also abuses it, positively, by believ- 
ing that he himself stands firm through the privi- 
lege which he presumes he has acquired, Here, 
then, we clearly see how the Apostle dismisses ch 
a predestinarian presumption. 

Ver. 20. Well [zaA@c]. Ironical, as it oe 
would say: a fine application of the doctrine of 
Divine predestination, by overleaping the ethical 
elements brought into the account by it! [With 
Stuart, Hodge, Meyer, Alford, and others, it must 
be held that the Apostle here admits the purpose in 
the breaking off, as stated in ver. 19; but he admits 
it only to protest against the wreng use made of it, 
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Because of unbelief they were broken off 
[cq amvotia @&exiaoFyoar. On the da 
tive, see Thouck and Alford in loco, The latter 
suggests their wnbelief, thy faith (so Amer. Bible 
Union), but it seems better to take the nouns as ab. 
stract—R.] The earnest declaration. That is, be- 
cause of uabclief, expressed in strengthened form 
by the dative. That, therefore, is t e decisive causs 
of their b ®t, the real hindrance to their salvation, 

[And thou standest by faith, o. dé th 
miotev éotyzag.| And thus thou also standes* 
and endurest only by* faith. The standing means 
here the being grafted in, and not, standing in the 
absolute sense, as Meyer correctly observes, against 
Tholuck, and others. For the opposite of it is not 
falling, but the being cut off. Essentially, the idea 
certainly coincides with standing and falling. 

[Be not high-minded, ny iwniogoodver 
Bee Textual Note ".—R.] Be not therefore proud 
of an imaginary privilege, but fear [adic go- 
Pow]; that is, be all the more afraid of falling, be- 
cause thou art inclined to boast. Bengel: tmor 
opponitur non fiducice, sed supercilio et secwritati. 

Ver. 21. Fior if God spared not the natu- 
ral branches [<i yao 6 @e0¢ tov xata 
giavy shady ovx &epetcoato]. Nature here 
evidently denotes the elevated, consecrated, and en- 
nobled nature of the Abrahamic race.—Lest he 
also spare not thee [u7jmmg otdt cot pete 
oetav. See Textual Note *. Supply fear, or, 
it is to be feared. See Winer, pp. 442, 470, 556, 
On the future, Buttmann, WV. 7. Gram., p. 803.— 
R.] Thou at least hast no claim to this genealogi- 
cal nobility of Israel. Meyer: ‘“ The future is more 
definite and certain than the conjunctive.” 

Ver. 22, Behold therefore the goodness 
and severity of God [ide otv yonotétyta 
xat anzotoutay Oezot]. The usual predesti- 
narian system would say: The grace and justice of 
God. Paul says something quite different. The 
period [E. V., colon] gives grammatical support to 
the reading azotouia, &e., accepted by Lachmann, 

On those. "Ezi wiv totic. The goodness, 
as well as the severity or sharpness of God in con- 
tinual movement, corresponds to human conduct,— 
[Severity, azotouia. See Zextual Note ™, 

[But toward thee, God’s ‘goodness, ézi 
0&8 o& yonatotns Feo. See Textual Note™. 
The nominatives give an elliptical construction: 
there is severity, there is the goodness of God.—R. | 
—If thou continue in his goodness [éa» 
émumetyns tH YQonotOtyTr. That goodness, 
Alford: Jf thow abide by.—R.] On the living 
ground of God’s free grace and mercy. Meyer: 
Wilt have continued. Should the goodness have 
first begun then ?—Otherwise thou also shalt 
be [ézet xai ov éxxomyoy. Comp. ver. 6 
The E. V. conveys the correct meaning of ézed. 
—R.| Meyer very appropriately calls attention to 
the stronger expression: éxxomyo7. 

Ver. 28, [And they moreover, x&xeivos 


dé. This is the reading adopted by Griesbach, 


* [Both datives are rendered: durch, by Dr. Lange. 
The K. V., however, varies from because of to by. Alford 
has the following discriminating note: “‘ ‘Through’ indicates 
better the prompting cause of a definite act—‘by’ the suse 
taining condition of a continued state. Thus we should 
always say that we are justified ‘hrough, not by, faith ; but 
that we stand dy, not (hrough, faith.” Hence the propriety 
of the rendering of this verse in the E. V.—R.] 
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Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, and critical editors 
penerally, on the authority of ». A. B, ©. D. F. 
fhe rendering is that of Alford, who is unusually 
happy in expressing the exact force of dé.—R.] 
—For God is able to graft them in again 
[duvvatos yao éotuv, x74]. He will not 
apply His power to compel unbelievers to believe ; 
but if they only do not continue in unbelief, He will 
graft them in again. He is not wanting in power, 
and certainly He will not be wanting in the applica- 
tion of it. The becoming strong for faith, and in 
faith, as well as the being planted in again, is exer- 
cised by the power of Divine grace.* “ 

Ver, 24. For if thou wert cut out. The 
ye serves to establish the duvarog yag (Meyer), 
Likewise the stronger expression here: éSezd myc. 
—Of the olive tree which is wild by nature. 
This is the idea of the oleaster, or wild olive.— 
And wert grafted contrary to nature [xai 
Taga piorr évexevtvioGns]. We doubt the 
propriety of translating maga giow exactly by 
against nature (contra naturam ; Vulgate). Comp. 
chap. i. 26, p. 87. There exists no absolute opposi- 
tion between the oleaster and the good olive tree; 
otherwise the grafting in would have no result. 
The application is clear.+ 

How much more. Nevertheless, a greater 
natural relation exists between the branches which 
are cut out of the good olive tree, and this olive 
tree as peculiar to them; so that they, after all, can 
be grafted more easily into them than the branches 
of the wild olive are grafted into it. The difficulty 
which arises from thé consideration that the (Jew- 
ish) obdwratio is more difficult to be overcome than 
the (Gentile) ignorantia, is removed by Tholuck, 
when he says that he regards the ya@ of the pres- 
ent verse as coordinate with the dvyatos yao, so 
that it would relate to the éyzevtovo Gyaovtaw (ver. 
23). But this changes the matter very little; the 
Apostle’s supposition is, that the economy of God’s 
government will accomplish the dissolution of the 
Jewish obduratio. 

[Alford clearly defines the meaning: In the case 
of the Gentile, the Apostle sets the fact of natural 
growth over against that of engrafted growth ; here, 
the fact of congruity of nature (rq tdia élaia) 
is set against incongruity, as making the reingraft- 
tng more probable. Hodge; ‘The simple meaning 
of this verse is, that the future restoration of the 
Jews is, in itself, a more probable event than the in- 
troduction of the Gentiles into the Church of God.” 
—R.] 


Vers. 25-36. The last word, or the mystery of 
the Divine government. 
Ver. 25. For I would not, brethren. The 
ao confirms the previous zéaw péaddov; accord- 
ing to Tholuck, the address, ‘‘ brethren,” is directed 
this time to the Gentile Christians, But why not to 


* (As Stuart well remarks, this verse speaks of what 
can be cone; the next, of what will be done. It is greatly 
to be doubted whether the verse has any bearing on the 
questions of perseverance, conversio resistibilis, &¢., which 
Meyer, and others, find involved here.—R.] 

| (There seems no good ground for departing from the 
common rendering, Dr. Lange’s idea about real fresh life 
in the branches is not admissible. For, although fresh 
physical and intellectual life has again aid again come 
into the Church from new races, it has always been, for a 
time, at th> expense of spiritual vigor. Not until the new 
spiritual life, contrary to nature, had been felt, was there 
any gain by ie ing.—R.] 
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all? O&... &yvoetv, Rom. i, 13 [p. 70], &. 
An announcement of an important communication. 

Of this mystery. T'o wvotyevoy tote 
[See Tholuck and Alford in loco on the word mys 
tery.—R.] On the basis of the general mystery of 
the Christian <iio<feca, 1 Tim. iii, 16, revealed te 
Christians by their becoming believers, there are dis 
played the individual mysteries which concern the 
development of Christian life in the world, particu. 
larly the universal development of Christianity. In 
regard to these, the Apostles are illuminated in ad- 
vance by revelation, in order to communicate them 
to the Church, Thus Paul communicates, in many 
ways, to believers, the mystery that the Gentiles 
shall be joint-heirs of life, without legal conditions, 
Eph. iii, 6; also the mystery that, in the last times, 
the transformation of persons still living will take 
place, 1 Cor. xv. 51; and so here he communicates 
the mystery of the Divine economy in relation to 
the results of the conversion of Jews and Gentiles, 
and especially of the final, universal conversion of 
Israel. 

Lest ye should be wise in your own con- 
ceits [iva wy Ate éy Exvtois goovimor. 
See Zeatual Note *.—R.] Meyer: According to 
your own judgment. The Apostle foresees that, in 
the Gentile Christian Church, there will arise respect 
ing Israel’s future contemptuous decisions of the un- 
illuminated and self-sufficient judgment. [Calvin, 
Beza, Stuart, refer it to pride in their own position, 
but Meyer, De Wette, Hodge, and most, agree, with 
Dr, Lange, in applying it to a wrong view of the 
exclusion of the Jews.—R. ] 

That hardening in part is happened to 
Israel [6t+ modeworg AHO méigovs Te 
Iooayd yéyover. On mwoworg, see ver. L 
"Ano wéoovs; according to Calvin, quali- 
tative, guodammodo, and not total hardening ; yet it 
evidently refers to the unbelieving portion of Israel. 
[De Wette, Meyer, Hodge, join it with yéyovey, © 
not with moeworg or tH Iooand (Estius, 
Fritzsche): Hardening has happened in part. Most 
commentators now adopt the eatensive, rather than 
the intensive signification——R.] This hardening of 
a part has befallen. all Israel 

Until the fulness of the Gentiles [dyovus 
0d tO aAnompa tHv 29vGv]. For then the 
hardening shall cease. Meyer: ‘‘ Calvin’s ta ut is 
alleged, in spite of the language, to remove the 
thought of a final object; on which account Calo- 
vius, and most, elaborate here a good deal, in order 
to bring out the sense that partial blindness, and 
therefore partial conversion, will last until the end 
of the world.” [With Tholuck, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, we must insist that a terminus ad quem is 
here affirmed.—R. 

The fulness of the Gentiles. Interpretations ; 
1. The completion of the Israelitish people of God 
by believing Gentiles (Michaelis, Olshausen, and 
others); 2. The great majority of the Gentiles 
(Fritzsche) [Stuart, Hodge: the multitude of the 
Gentiles.—R.]; 8. Meyer, strikingly: ‘The filling 
up of the Gentiles—that is, that by which the body 
of the Gentiles (only a part of whom have as yet 
been converted) is full—the fulness of the Gentiles.” _ 
[So De Wette. This makes it = adjowau.—R.] ; 
As the Apostle could not have meant an indefinite 
mass of Gentiles, nor yet all the Gentiles down to 
the last man, he evidently had in view an organically 
dynamic totality of the heathen world, in which he 
unquestionably bethought himself of the conversiua 
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of the Gentile world. [Alford: The totality of the 
Gentiles, as nations, not as individuals. This is sub- 
stantially the view of Lange, and differs but little 
from that of Meyer. “The idea of an elect num- 
ber, however true in itself, does not seem to belong 
to this passage.” Wordsworth is not likely to favor 
a predestinarian view, and yet he finds in zAjooua 
the notion of the complement of a ship’s crew—i. ¢., 
of the Church, the Ark of Salvation !—R. ] 

Come in [siaél Gy. Shall have come m 
(Noyes) ], In. the absolute sense; therefore, into 
the kingdom of God (Matt, vii. 18, &c.), Meyer 
says, oddly enough: ‘‘ The kingdom of the Messiah, 
the establishment of which is later, is not yet in 
question.” [Meyer refers to the personal reign of 
the Messiah, beginning with the Second Advent. 
This period, on which he lays great stress in his 
commentary, will come in, he thinks, after the event 
here predicted.—R. | 

Ver. 26. And so. Oirtws, in this order and 
succession, and in this mode of accomplishment ; 
after the conversion of the Gentiles, and by means 
of it. 

All Israel [z&¢ Iooaywi], This is not 
spoken of all Israel in isolated examples, nor of the 
“totality ” without exception. The former supposi- 
tion, for example, that only the elect part, the true 
Aciwua, is meant (Bengel, Olshausen, and others), 
or only the greater number and mass (Riickert and 
Fritzsche), does not arrive at the idea of the nation, 
which here, in its totality, as all Israel, comes just 
in antithesis to the mere Jetuua. The latter sup- 
position (Gennadius, Meyer, and others) transcends 
the idea of the Pleroma, which will suffice here in 
the case of the Jews as in that of the Gentiles. 

This simple apostolic prophecy, pronounced di- 
rectly in the future, has been much criticized, and 
much fanaticism has played about it. 

Definitions narrowing the meaning: (1.) The 
spiritual Israel of the elect, from Jews and Gentiles 
(Augustine, Theodoret, Calvin, Bengel, Olshausen 
[ Wordsworth], &c.); (2.) An election from Israel 
will be saved in the millennial kingdom (Baldwin, 
Bengel). “The one hundred and forty-four thou- 
sand of Rev. vii. 4, in which the number is literally 
interpreted as the principal citizens of the city of 
Jerusalem ;” (8.) Israel wild be able to be saved 
(Episcopius, Semler, and others); (4.) The proph- 
ecy has already been fulfilled by the myriads of 
Jews, of whom Eusebius speaks, chap. ili. 35 (Wet- 
stein, and others); (5.) Luther, as Jerome before 
him, has fallen into glaring contradictions in rela- 
tion to this question (see Tholuck, pp. 629, 630, 
and the quotation in Meyer, note, on p. 439); and 
on this point Melanchthon has proved, by his vacil- 
lations, his fear of Luther’s decisive declarations on 
the hopelessness of the Jews (Tholuck, p. 680). On 
the further shape which Lutheran exegesis has taken 
on this point, see the same. With Spener there 
came a change. 

In opposition to all these, there are definitions 
exaggerating the meaning: (1.) The még must be 
60 much emphasized, as to lead us to suppose that 
Israel, dying in unbelief, will be raised from the dead 
for the realization of this hope (Petersen, Mystische 
Posawne ; see Tholuck, p, 628). (2.) We do not 
include here the idea of a return of the main part 
of the Israelites, as a nation, to Palestine, but the 
ideas that a special Jewish Church will again arise— 
that a temple will be built in Jerusalem, in which a 
sort of restitution of the Israelitish worship will take 








place, and that then the Jewish people will stand ag 
the preferred priestly and noble people s. the midst 
of the believing Gentile world (comp. Tholuck’s 
quotations, p. 625, in addition to which many others 
might be easily collected). 

These fanatical apologists for Judaism should not 
forget that Israel has fallen so deeply, just because 
of such aristocratic and priestly claims to the mex 
sianic sphere of salvation, and that the only help 
for it is to acquiesce modestly in the glory of the 
New Testament spirit of Christ, aud to take its place 
among the Gentile Christian nations as a fully author- 
ized Christian nation, without legal privileges, but 
full of an humble sense of its long apostasy, yet in 
the power and demonstration of the Spirit, which 
will then be imparted to it according to its gift— 
that is, according to its great natural state trans- 
formed by grace. The scholastics Abelard, Thomas _ 
Aquinas, and others, had in view the proper mean, 
a conversion of the collective tribes, or tribal frag- 
ment, of the nation, but not the conversion of each 
individual, which is qualified as such by free self- 
determination, The hope of Israel’s conversion has 
been warmly defended in the Reformed Church; 
first by Beza. See Tholuck, p, 629 ff.* 

The question of the source from which Paul drew 
this wvotjovoy has engaged much attention. Tho- 
luck, following in the wake of others, properly calls 
attention to the fact that the Apostle’s quotations 
from the prophets were given by him as a warrané 
of his hope, but not as its ground; p. 625 ff. Paul, 
as an Apostle, was also a prophet, apart from the 
consideration that he could already find the germs 
of this prophecy in the gospel tradition (see Matt. 
xxiii. 89; John xii, 32). However, we take for 
granted that he could have drawn his warrants from 
the Old Testament as freely as he desired, though 
Tholuck raises the question why he did not do this, 
but contented himself with citing two passages not 
belonging to that class, and of doubtful relevancy 
(the declarations cited by Auberlen, p. 625). We 
must here refer to biblical theology, as well as to the 
writings which have treated especially on this escha- 
tological part of the theology of the Old Testament.} 

There shali come out of Zion, &. [“Hées 
éx Yiov, 2t.d. See Textual Note *, and below. 
Forbes makes the four lines of the quotations corre- 
spond alternately: covenant-promise—removal of 
sin.—R.] The two connected quotations are from 
Isa. lix. 20 and xxvii. 9; not (according to Cal 
vin [Stuart], and others) from Jer. xxxi, 38, al- 
though there is a kindred sense.{ They are freely 


* (The view now oe adopted, and supported py 
Beza, Estius, Koppe, Reiche, Kéllner, Meyer, Tholuck, De 
Wette, Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and a host of others, is: 
that the ancient people of God (so marvellously preserved 
in their distinctive life, as if in earnest of this) shall ba 
restored, as a nation, to God’s favor. With all the modifie 
cations of this view from other passages, we have not to do. 
Thus se ought to be admitted by all fair rules of exe- 
gesis.—R. 

t (The Literature on this subject is very extensive. The 
passages bearing on this particular point are grouped by 
Demarest and Gordon, Christocracy, pp. 234 ff Comp. 
Meyer, pp. 442 f—R.] 

q (So Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford. Dr. Hodga 
thinks it probable ‘‘that here, as elsewhere, he does not 
intend to refer exclusively to any one prediction, but to 
give the general sense of saany specific declarations of 
the ancient prophets.” The ubjections urged throughout 
against such a view of the Apostle’s citations are applicable 
here.—Philippi remarks that these citations support the 
affirmation * “so all Israel shall be saved,” not the cons 
tinuance of the hardening “until the fulness of the Gens 
tiles come in.”—R.] 
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treated, and joined together (from the LXX.). Yet, 
=1 reality, they perfectly answer to their application. 
We must not forget that the armor of deliverance 
which the Lord puts on, according to chap. lix. 17 
fi., is a further enlargement of the armor of the 
Messiah in Isa, xi. 5 ff. Now, if we adhere to the 
position that prophecy makes no retrograde move- 
ment—that therefore Jehovah, instead of the IMes- 
sizh, must denote a progress—the passage cannot be 
understood merely to denote the first appearance of 
the Messiah, as Isa. xi, but, in any case, the escha- 
tological appearance of Jehovah is also conjoined in 
_ she Messiah. This is favored by the grand expres- 
‘Sion in ver. 19. The Apostle, with his usual mas- 
terly skill, therefore makes use of the proper pas- 
sage here, similarly to the exegesis of Christ, which 
has also been a subject of surprise to many exposi- 
tors. 


Lhe original text (Isa. lix. 20, 21) reads: “ And_ 


the God (Redeemer) shall come to Zion, and unto 
them that turn from transgression (3X) in Jacob, 
saith the Lord. As for me (on my side), this is my 
covenant with them, saith the Lord: My Spirit,” &. 
The Septuagint: xoi qe tvexey Ziow 6 dvdmevos, 
nal amooteéwes aozPelac a0 Tanwp, etmev xi- 
evo. Kat airy avtois 7 mag euot dv9nxn, 
ELEY ZUOLOG, TO VEU WH TO eudY, x.t.A. Chap. 
XXvii. also treats of the restoration of Israel. Ver. 
6 gives the more definite starting-point. The sense 
of ver. 8 is: God punishes Israel with moderation. 
The form of this punishment is hardening, and being 
carried off as by an east-wind storm. Then we read: 
““Therefore (by this means) shall the iniquity of Ja- 
cob be purged ; and this is all the fruit (the use) to 
take away his sin.” The LXX.: Aud totto a&qau- 
pe9nostHn 4 avoula “Tanif, zat tovtO éotw 7 
Evdoyia aiTov, Otay agéhouow avtot Tiy c&woo- 
ticy. Paul took into consideration three modifica- 
tions: (1.) From Zion, instead of for Zion, in which 
we must not forget that also in Isaiah Jehovah must 
come from Zion for Zion; (2.) The original text 
assumes conversion at the announced redemption ; 
with the Apostle it was self-evident that the redemp- 
tion precedes the conversion; (3.) The Apostle de- 
seribes the new covenant with Israel, by inserting 
the passage from Isa, xxix.; that is, he here de- 
scribes the purging and taking away of Jacob’s sin 
as the essential part of the covenant, instead of the 
promise of the impartation of the Spirit, in Isa. lix., 
because he knows that both are indissolubly connect- 
ed. Yet these modifications of form do not prevent 
the citation from being a proof, as Tholuck sup- 
poses. See, on the further exposition of this pas- 
sage, Tholuck, p. 631. 

[Tholuck ; “ How came the Apostle, if he wished 
only to express the general thought that the Mes- 
siah was come for Israel, to choose just this citation, 
consisting of two combined passages, when the same 
is expressed more directly in other passages of the 
Old Testament? I believe that the 7f gave occa- 
sion for the quotation: if he did not refer this 
directly to the second coming of the Messiah, yet it 
admitted of being indirectly applied to it.”—R. | 

Ver. 28. As touching the gospel, they are 
enemies [xata mév tO evayythioy éx- 
&oot]}. As enemies, they are said, by Meyer and 
Tholuck, to be hostilely treated by God [ Alford, 
Hodge] (Tholuck: imvisi deo). But it is difficult to 
establish the antithesis, that they can be simultane- 
ously odious to, and beloved by, God, except in dif- 
ferent relations, See the Hxeg. Notes on chap. v. 10 
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[p. 165]. Other explanations: regarded by Paul cz 
enemies (Grotius, Luther); enemies of God (Thomas 
Aquinas, Bengel). According to the gospel—tnat 1g, 
according to the relation of the gospel to believers 
and unbelievers—they are enemies; this means not 
merely that they are adversaries of the gospel (Chry- 
sostom, and others), but that, as adversaries of the 
gospel, they are regarded by God as adversaries, and 
then by His messengers also—for your sakes 
[dv? timéc]: from the ground of the saving econe 
omy already set forth. 

But as touching the election, they are 
beloved [xata J& tiv éxdoyyy ayany 
toi]. We would here also protest against the 
favorite division: beloved of God, or of the Apos- 
tle, or of Christians. They are enemies in their 
falling out with the gospel, yet they are favorites 
according to the election, but simply for the sake of 
their connection with the fathers——For the fath. 
ers’ sakes [dvd tog matégac]. Meyer says: 
in favor of the patriarchs; the sense is, because 
they are included in general in the election of the 
fathers ; according to ver. 28, are made partakers in 
the gifts of the fathers, in the call of Israel.* 

Ver. 29. Without repentance [éwetapé- 
447%. The reference here is evidently national, 
not individual, though the proposition is general in 
its form and force.—R.]. Unrepented. Irrevocable 
in the sense of a Divine, ethical, and self-conditional 
result (see 2 Cor. vii. 10). 

Ver. 80. For as ye, &. [domeg yao 
vmers. See Teatwal Notes *, *.] The Gentiles.— 
Formerly disobedient. The a&motia is amet eves 
toward God’s word, which was promulgated to the 
Gentiles by the creation (Rom. i. 21). [Forbes finds, 
in vers. 30-32, a six-lined stanza, two lines in each 
verse, with the alternating thoughts: Disobedience— 
mercy, recurring three times.—R. 

Ver. 31. That through the mercy shown 
to you they also may obtain mercy [76 
tmwetiow éhéicy tym nab autol @hen Door. 
We accept (with E. V., Hodge, Meyer, De Wette, 
Alford, and most) a trajection of the tva«.—R.] 
Meyer would join tH twetégm édéev to what 
follows: “‘In order that, by the mercy manifested 
to you (which mercy provokes them to jealousy of 
your faith; ver. 11), mercy might be shown to them.” 
This construction must be rejected outright, because 
by it the Apostle would say to the Gentiles what is 
both ill-bred and untruthful, namely, that their con 
version was merely a means for the purpose of the 
further conversion of the Jews.+ The opposite con- 
struetion: non crediderunt in vestram misericordiam 
(Vulgate), emphasizes the conversion of the Gentiles 
as an end in itself, and then makes the further pur- 
pose of the conversion of the Jews, thereby brought 
about, to follow. 


* [The obvious meaning is, that the election of Israea 
as the people of God involves such a hope of blessing to 
the children of Abraham, that the mercy will at last come, 
even after ‘“*thousands of generations.” If the Abrahamie 
covenant is abrogated, the Apostle’s words have little force 
—R.] 

t [Notwithstanding this very strong assertion of Dr. 
Lange, on the ground of the parallelism, as well as on soe 
count of the general thought of the whole passage, the 
construction of Meyer is to be preferred. The trajection 
gives emphasis to 7 bu. éA. The other views are: They 
are disobedient through the mercy, &c, (Calvin. and others) ; 
they have not believed on the mercy shown to you, &c. (Lue 
ther, Estius, Lange). Butto these there is the same gram« 
matical objection. Tholuck says: with the same mercy 
which obviates Dr. Lange’s difficulty, but is against the 
parallelism.—R.] 
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Ver. 82, For God hath shut up all under 
disobedience [cuvizlevoevy yao Oo 9£0¢ 
Tovs mavtag cig awetLGeray. On the verb, 
comp. Gal. iii, 22, 23, Teatwal Note *°, and below.— 
R.] That is, the Jews as well as the Gentiles, Ac- 
cording to Meyer, ald and every Gentile and Jew are 
meant, and not merely the masses of both (accord- 
ing to Tholuck, and others), True, the masses are, 
in a certain senge, the all-coneluding ; yet, strictly 
emphasized, all and every one cannot be spoken of, 
because the question is not simply the fall of man, 
but the generic consequences of the fall (Vulgate 
and Luther have the neuter), [The neuter is proba- 
bly borrowed from Gal. iii. 22. The sense is the 
same, whether we accept the view of Meyer or that 
of Tholuck ; but by pressing the former in the sec- 
ond clause, a conclusion might be inserted, which 
Meyer himself does not accept, viz., the actual exer- 
cise of saving mercy in the case of every individual. 
—R. 

a what does shut up mean? Meyer would ex- 
plain it, according to the peculiarity of the later 
Greek; to give over to, or under, the effective power, 
but not merely a declarative (Chrysostom, and oth- 
ers), or permissive power (Origen, and others). 
[Meyer, Alford, and others, remark that the ouy 
in composition strengthens the simple verb, without, 
however, introducing the idea of shutting up fo- 
gether.—R.|] The real explanation of the expres- 
sion is contained in Rom. v. 12 and Gal. iii. 22. 
The state of the totality of men (their being shut 
up under disobedience) is based on the organic 
(generic, social, political, and sympathetical) connec- 
tion. By the organic connection, all men are shut 
up in the consequences of the fall. Then, by the 
organic connection, the Gentiles are first shut up in 
the process of unbelief (see chap. i.); and in the 
Same way are the Jews also shut up by means of 
this organic connection (chap. ii.). In the collective 
character of the history of the world, this makes 
a collective conclusion [ Zusammengeschlossenheit]. 
Thus the Jews, by their organic connection (accord- 
ing to Gal. iii. 22), were shut up under the law, as it 
were, in a prison or place of custody * (épeougou- 
pwe9a cuyxexdAsvouévor); although, after the confine- 
ment was abolished, it turned out that they consist- 
ed of two parts, the children of the bondwoman and 
the children of the treewoman. Thus it could only 
come to pass, by the fearful power of the connec- 
tion of the universal currents, that sin should be 
consummated in unbelief under God’s judgment, in 
order that sinners might become receptive of Divine 
mercy (Rom, v. 20; vii. 18). 

In order that he may have mercy upon 
all [iva tots mavtag theyon]. The pur- 
pose of this authoritative judgment of God (that is, 
of this Divine hardening, which was carried con- 
stantly further by the reciprocal action with human 
guilt) was, first, that fulfilment in the ancient time, 
when the heathen world was ripe for mercy, and will 
be hereafter the fulfilment of the New Testament 
time, when Israel shall be ripe for mercy, 

| Alford remarks on tovg wavtac in the two 
clauses: ‘‘ Are they the same? And, if so, is any 
support given to the notion of an amoxatactacig 
of ail men? Certainly they are identical, and sig- 
nify all men, without limitation, But the ultimate 
jifference between the all men who are shut up un- 
der disobedience, and the all men upon whom the 


* (Comp. Lange’s Comm. Galatians, p. 85 f.—R.]} 
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mercy is shown, is, that by all men this mercy is nof 
accepted, and so men become se//-excluded from the 
salvation of God. Gop’s acr remains the same, 
equally gracious, equally universal, whether men 
accept His mercy or not. This contingency is here 
not in view, but simply God’s act itself. We can 
hardly understand the ot zavteg nationally, The 
marked universality of the expression recalls the be 
ginning of the Epistle, and makes it a solemn con- 
clusion to the argumentative portion, after which the 
Apostle, overpowered with the view of the Divine 
mercy and wisdom, breaks forth into the sublimest 
apostrophe existing even in the pages of Inspiration 
itself.” Comp. Doctr. Note 21.—R.] 

Ver. 88. Oh the depth of the riches, and 
wisdom, &. [08 fadocs miovtou xa oo- 
ytac, z1.4. In the English, that interpretation 
has been followed which regards the three genitives, 
Ziovtov, coyiacsc, yvywoews, as coordinate, 
Ozov is joined with all three—R.] Construc- 
tions ; 

A. What a depth: 1. Of riches; 2. Of wis- 
dom; 3. Of knowledge (Chrysostom, Grotius, Ols- 
hausen, Philippi [Hodge, Alford, De Wetie], &c. 

B. What a depth of riches: 1. Of wisdom; 
2, Of knowledge (Luther, Calvin, Reiche).* Meyer 
says, in favor of the first construction: ‘‘ As vers. 
33 and 34 portray the copia and yrHouc, but vers, 
85 and 36 the ziovtog Yeot, the former construc- 
tion is preferable.” Besides, the depth of the riches 
would be, in a certain measure, tautological, But 
fa9o¢ can also not (according to the same writer) 
mean “the great fulness and superabundance,” bee 
cause there would merely result such a tautology. 
The depth, whose outward figure is the ocean, is also 
a spiritual depth (see the quotations in Meyer), 
There is also another sort of fulness, as a rich and 
fruitful plain. Here God’s miracles are obscured by 
a holy darkness. But the riches of God are not 
merely God’s riches of grace in the special sense, 
for the fulness of creation and the treasures of ree 
demption constitute a more general unity in the all- 
sufficiency of God. This is the entire ontological 
and soteriological foundation of God’s kingdom. If, 
now, sogia be defined as the exercise of God’s de. 
signing attribute, the idea also usually includes the 
knowledge and choice of means; here, however (ac- 
cording to Meyer, for example), yx@ovg denotes the 
knowledge of means, Proof: at ddo0t aitot, His 
measures, must be referred to the latter. But the 
ways have just as decided a relation to the starting- 
points as to the final points, and we would here also 
hold to the distinction: yrGavg relates chiefly to the 
eoyoi and its consequences, and cogia chiefly to 
tédy and their premises,+ 

How unsearchable, &. [ic aveleqai- 
ynta, *.t.d. See Textual Note. Meyer referg 
at Od0t avTOD tO yrioK, TH xQiMaTa abe 
tov to oogiw; the former in the sense of His 
modes of dealing, His economies, the latter, His ju- 
dicial decisions (as ver. 82). So Tholuck, but the 
distinctions are very subtle, See below.—R.] The 
most unsearchable character of God’s judgments con. 
sists in His causing redeeming acts to arise from 
them (Gen. iii.: the flood; the Egyptian plagues; 
the Babylonian captivity ; the cross of Christ); and 


* Reiche’s arguments, and the answers given by Thoe 
luck, will be found in Alford in loco.—R.] 

t [Bengel : Saprenrra dirigit omnia ad finem optimum: 
COGNITIO novit finem illum et exitu:m. See Doctr. Noie 23, 
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the peculiarity of His ways as past finding out, con- 
sists in His leading the minds which He has created 
through byways, circuitous paths, apparently con- 
trary roads, and even impassable roads, safely to 
their object (see Job v. 9; ix. 10; xxxiv. 24). 

Ver. 384. For who hath known the mind 
of the Lord? &. [ris yao %yvw votv xv- 
gov; xz..4.] Isa. xl. 13, “almost exactly ” from 
the LXX. The mind took knowledge of the object ; 
the counsel took knowledge of the ways. Or, the 
former word applies to the yrdovc, the latter to the 
copie (Theodoret, and others). In wisdom He is 
exalted even above the understanding of man (“‘ My 
thoughts are not your thoughts”), with respect to 
His counsel, above the necessity of man’s being a 
counsellor with Him; finally, with respect to His 
riches, no one has enriched Him or given to Him so 
that He had to recompense unto him again; He is 
the absolute source of all good things. 

Ver. 35. Or who hath first given to him, 
and it shall be recompensed unto him again ? 
[7 tis aze0édmxev aitoH xali avtanodo- 
Grioetar ato; See Textual Note *, for the 
text of the Hebrew and LXX.—R.] From the origi- 
nal text of Job xli. 11. No gift must be regarded 
as a recompensing of God. 

Ver. 36. For of him, and through him 
[ore && wvrot xai dv adroit]. The nega 
tion of the previous proposition is carried out posi- 
tively in the completion of the doxology. All 
things are of Him. He is the original fountain, 
original ground aud author.—Through Him. Pre- 
servation, government, redemption. 

And unto him [xa ef¢ atrdy]. Toward 
Him as end. That He may become all in all (1 Cor. 
xv. 28); He is glorified in all, and all is glorified in 
Him. Meyer says: “In so far as every thing serves 
God’s purposes (not merely God’s honor, as many 
would have it).” But every thing always serves 
God’s purpose. Yet the final, absolute glorification 
of God cannot be separated from the purpose of the 
revelation of His do&« in Christ, and by Him in His 
children, His inheritance. 

Ambrose, Hilary, Olshausen, Philippi, and oth- 
ers, have regarded this passage as an expression of 
the relation of Father, Son, and Spirit.* Meyer 
opposes this, by urging that neither Chrysostom, 
Ccumenius, Theophylact, Calvin, nor Beza, have re- 
ferred to the Trinity in their expositions. The con- 
text speaks simply of God the Father. Yet it can- 
not be doubted, if we take into consideration other 
passages of the Apostle (for example, 1 Cor. xv.; 
Col. i.), that Paul here had in mind at least the dif- 
ference of the revelations of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit. It is certain that the view of 
God’s absolute unity predominates here, but not 
therefore in the exclusive, doctrinal definiteness of 
God the Father. The Trinitarian relation lies be- 
yond subordinationism. 


# (Alford, who is unusually happy in his comments on 
this chapter, remarks: ‘‘If this be rightly understood— 
not of a formal allusion to the three Persons in the Holy 
Trinity, but of an implicit reference (as Tholuck) to the 
three attributes of Jehovah, respectively manifested to us by 
the three coequal and cocternal Persons—there can hardly 
be a doubt of its correctness.’’? ‘Only those who are dog- 
matically prejudiced can miss seeing that, though St. Paul 
has never definilively expressed the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity in a definite formula, yet he was conscious of it as 
8 living reality.”—R.] 
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DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. While the whole of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro 
mans has been called a “ christological philosophy 
of the history of the world and of salvation,” th« 
term applies more specially to the section chap. ix.- 
xi., and preéminently to chap. xi. 

2. God has not cast away His people: Proofs 
(1.) The public history of Israel: Paul and his Jew 
ish companions in faith; (2.) Israel’s concealed his 
tory, disclosed by God’s declaration to Elijah; (3.) 
The teleology of the partial blindness of Israel . 
a. a condition for the conversion of the Gentiles, 
6. then this a condition for the conversion of the 
Jews; c. then this, finally, a condition for the com- 
pletion of God’s saving work on earth; (4.) God’s 
exercise of judgment on all humanity has always a 
merciful purpose—that is, deliverance and restora- 
tion. The history of proselytes proves that the 
attraction of the Jews to faith is constantly fulfilled 
in the individual. 

8. The history of the seven thousand hidden 
worshippers of God at the time of Elijah, a type of 
similar cases in all ages. Not merely the heroic wit- 
nesses for God’s honor are His people, but all whe 
do not bow the knee to idols. The kingdom of God 
has not merely its lions, but also its doves. The 
mildness of the Divine judgment on the remnant of 
piety on earth, in antithesis to the severity and in- 
dignation of the human zeal of the well-meaning 
servants of God. 

4. God preserves at all periods, even in the 
worst, a dtinwa xat exdoyyy yaQoutos. 
When the enemies of the gospel think that Chris. 
tianity will soon decline, they miscalculate, especial- 
ly on two or three points: (1.) They do not observe 
that the blight of division is unavoidable in their 
own camp; (2.) That a new Divine seed of Divinely 
chosen children, of sincere adversaries converted 
and led by God, and of courageous witnesses for 
God, are in His plan; (8.) That every direction 
which apostasy takes, leads to a dispersion and taint 
like that of the Jews, while the deep current of the 
world’s history takes its course with God’s kingdom. 
This confidence is resplendent even throughout the 
Old Testament, and especially in the prophets, 

5. Vers. 6, 7. The unanswerable syllogism of 
the evangelical Church against the decree of the 
Council of Trent (see Hxeg. Notes). To seek grace 
beyond works is an éaulycetv, comprising in 
itself a self-contradiction. 

6. Vers. 8-11. The twofold judgment of blind- 
ness: a. By external, seeming happiness (see chap. 
ii. 4); 0. By inward disobedience, whose fundamen- 
tal characteristics are presumptuous blindness and 
inconsolable, cowardly despondency in relation to 
the highest good.—On the process of hardening as a 
continual reciprocity between human offence and 
God’s sovereign judgment, see Hxeg. Notes on chap. 
ix. On Jelaledin Rumi’s doctrine of predestina- 
tion, see Tholuck, p. 595. 

7. From the fact that judgments on unbelievera 
are remedial judgments, which are the means of pros 
ducing faith in the elect, there follows the expecta. 
tion that the judgments are not of an eonic, but of 
an economic nature. God always seeks, through the 
believers, indirectly to reach again the unbelievers, 
Therefore the messengers of salvation must shake 
the dust from their feet when they are not received, 
That is, they must go farther and farther! The 
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gospe went from Mesopotamia to Jerusalem, from 
derusalem to Rome, from Rome to Wittenberg and 
Geneva; and in roundabout ways and circles it 
igain goes from New York to Jerusalem and Meso- 
potamia. Nearness and farness in God’s kingdom 
are not determined by geographical and national 
proximity and remoteness, but by the relations of 
Spiritual life. 

8. The idea of the temporary filling up of the 
breaches made by the unbelief of the Jews by means 
of the heathen, has penetrated, though in obscure 
form, even the Talmud (see Tholuck, p. 600). 

9. On the reflection of the truth of the histori- 
cal character of the Acts of the Apostles, in ver. 11, 
see Tholuck, against Baur, p. 602. See the same, 
p. 606, for Origen’s view that the number of saints 
is definite; which, indeed, only has an incidental 
importance for the question before us (see Hxeg. 
Notes). 

10. The tragical fate of the Jews. Their fall the 
riches of the world, notwithstanding they number 
among them the richest people; their casting away 
the reconciling of the world. This latter thought 
refers to the crucifixion of Christ. Such a tragical 
judicial fate is such a profound enigma of Divine 
sovereignty, that not only the whole course of the 
world, but also the future world and eternity, belong 
to its full glorification in the light of Divine mercy. 

11. As the wild olive tree enters into a relation 
of exchange with the good olive tree by giving to it 
earthly nutriment, or nutriment for development and 
for strengthening the stock, while, on its part, its 
branches are made good, so have the nations brought 
new organs to Christianity, in order to receive from 
it the Divine spirit of life. Germany may exult, in 
a special sense, in having done this, but nothing fur- 
ther. If we arrogantiy identify German Christian- 
ity with Lutheranism,* the boast has a German 
Catholic sound; it is a boast of the branches—of 
only the grafted branches against those branches 
previously standing—yea, against the root itself. 

12. The figure of the relation between the root 
and the branches condemns that entire theory of the 
development of Christianity, which the school of 
Baur has colored according to the Hegelian princi- 
ples of historv. 

13, Vers. 20, 21. Tholuck: The predestinarian 
view here becomes involved in difficulty, in so far as 
it traces not only faith, but also unbelief, to the 
Divine causality. Evidently, the exclusion of the 
Jews is here designated as the result of their own 
guilt, &. 

14, On the possibility of falling from grace, see 
Meyer, p. 485, on ver. 23. Sealed believers are not 
here specially spoken of, but, in a general way, the 
called, the awakened. 

15. There subsists not only an antithesis and a 
relation of degree between the wild olive tree and 
the good olive tree, but also a natural affinity, which, 
as well as the heterogeneousness, comes into con- 
sidvration in the application of the figure. 

16. On the discussions of recent theology re- 
specting the relation of the Old Testament to the 


* (Lutherthum; Lutherism, rather than Lutheranism. 
There is no thought of the Lutheran Church, as such, but 
of that spirit which traces all evangelical Christianity to 
the great retormer and his associates. If the figure of the 
Apostle has any special application now, it is against that 
illogical ultra-Protestantism, which, on the one hand, 
boasts itself against the medieval Christianity, and, on the 
other, demes that any advance can be made beyond the 
theological thought of the seventeenth century.—R, ] 
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prophecy of the Apostle about the restoration of 
Israel, see Tholuck, p. 625. 

17. In spite of the Apostle’s warning, the graft 
ed branches have in many ways boasted against the 
natural branches, Under this head belong the con. 
duct of Christians toward the Jews, the judgments 
passed upon the capability of the Jews for convers 
ston, and, finally, the opinion pronounced on cone 
verted Jews. Here belong also the predestinarian 
appeals to God’s decree, under a disregard of the 
ethical conditions. 

18. The mystery. Tholuck: ‘‘ According to the 
ecclesiastical definition, res captum humance rationis 
tum regenitee quum irregenite transcendens (Quen- 
stedt, i. 44). According to the later expositors, on 
the contrary, it means, at least in Paul, unknown 
truths, hitherto concealed from humanity, and only 
known by revelation (Riickert, Fritzsche, Meyer, and 
Philippi).” The latter, or formal idea of the rays- 
tery, underlies the former, the material one. This 
is proved by 1 Tim. iii. 16. But it is clear, from 
ver. 83, that a mystery, in the material sense, is se 
called because it is of unfathomable depth; not be 
cause it merely extends beyond the human under. 
standing in the abstract sense—or, in other words, 
because it is not attainable by the understanding— 
but only by the believing intellectual perception, be- 
cause it ever reveals itself, in its Divine depth, in ine 
Jinitum, but not because it should remain in infini- 
twm an unsolved enigma. 

19. Meyer acknowledges that the conversion of 
all Israel has not yet taken place; but he adds, that 
it lies in a very distant time, although the Apostle 
has regarded the matter as already near at hand; p. 
442. This is the usual misconception arising from 
the failure to distinguish between the religious and 
chronological idea of the nearness and remoteness 
of time ! 

20. On the different renderings of yeevoua and 
zdnow, see Tholuck, p. 6338. A series of insufficient 
explanations of the ouvézdevoey in ver. 32, is on p. 
635; and discussions on the meaning of toils mav- 
Tac, On p. 637, 

21. It is worthy of note, that the usual doctrine 
of predestination, as well as the doctrine of restora- 
tion, has been connected with the present chapter, 
particularly with ver. 33. This contradiction is ad- 
justed, if, with Schleiermacher, we regard predesti- 
nation as economical, and restoration as conic, True, 
even in that case, the consequence of the former 
idea is strongly affected by the reference to faith 
and unbelief as ethical motives for the Divine sov- 
ereignty. Against the latter idea, viz., the usual 
doctrine of the aoxataatacic, Meyer observes, 
that the universality of the Divine intention does 
not preclude the partially finite non-realization of it 
through the guilt of human individuals, But thig 
observation applies also to yesterday and to-day. 
Important weight rests upon the fact that the ouvé- 
zievoey, Which is similar to fate in the organic con. 
nection of men (for example, a Jewish child, born 
in a Jewish alley, &c.), should be removed by God’s 
sovereign grace; yea, that the currents of unbelief 
should give place to a current of faith. Judas hag 
proved that a false individual can, at all events, 
swim against the stream of salvation. The eons of 
God and the freedom of man tower above the usual 
ideas of the apocatastasis, as well as above the usual 
ideas of eternal = endless condemnation,* 


* [A comparison ¢ ver. 32 with Gal iii. 22 will assist ue 
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22. The anthology of distinctions between gogia | Apostle as a true Israelite. 2. He repudiates the 


and yroovc, see Tholuck, p. 641. The former (Abe- 
lard) constitutes just the reverse of ours: sapientia 
quantum ad prescientiam ipsius scientia quantum 
ad ipsius operis effectum, &c. Tholuck defines the 
copia, according to Proverbs, as the economic and 
architectural wisdom of God, and the yoo as the 
knowledge of the nature of the universe. He, in 
opposition to Meyer, refers the xoiuata to the yrG- 
ov, and the odoé to the copia. On the latter point, 
we must coincide with Meyer. The ideas: zeduata 
and the essence of things, and 6do¢ and architectu- 
ral dispositions, do not fit very well together. The 
zotiwata refer to final points; the 6doé are at least 
connected with starting-points. See Hzeg. Notes. 
We must also refer, in reference to ver, 86, to Tho- 
luck’s instructive statements. 

23. Rom. xi. 36; comp. 1 Cor, viii. 6; Col. i. 
16; Heb. ii. 10; also the doxologies in the New 
Testament, and especially those in Revelation. [Stu- 
art: “Such is the conclusion of the doctrinal part 
of our Epistle ; a powerful expression of profound 
wonder, reverence, and adoration, in regard to the 
unsearchable ways of God in His dealings with men; 
and an assertion of the highest intensity respecting 
His sovereign right to control all things so as to ac- 
complish His own designs. A doctrine truly hum- 
bling to the proud and towering hopes and claims 
of selfjustifying men ; a stumbling-block to haughty 
Jews, and foolishness to unhumbled Greeks. I 
scarcely know of any thing in the whole Bible which 
strikes deeper at the root of human pride than vers, 
83-36,—But soverezgnty in God does not imply what 
is arbitrary, nor that He does any thing without the 
best of reasons, It only implies that those reasons 
are unknown to us.—And if our hearts are ever 
tempted to rise up against the distinctions which 
God has made, either in a temporal or spiritual re- 
spect, in the bestowment of His favors, let us bow 
them down to the dust, as well as silence and satisfy 
them, with the humbling, consoling, animating, glo- 
rious truth, that ‘ of God, and through Him, and for 
-Him, are all things.’ To Him, then, be the glory 
forever and ever! Amen.”—R.] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


A. Vers. 1-6. Has God cast away His people ? 
God forbid! 1. The thought is intolerable to the 


in arriving at a correct explanation of its meaning. It 
expresses a bold, genial, and comprehensive thought, and 
contains the key to the understanding of the fall, as well as 
of the whole history of the world. The profound mystery 
of sin is here solved in the lustre of the Divine wisdom and 
love. The temporary abasement and neglect of countless 
individuals, of whole races and nations, is here subordi- 
nated fo a more profound and exalted plan for general 
blessing. The Apostle, here and in Gal. iii, 22, teaches a 
universality of sin and disobedience, and a universality of 
Divine grace (so also Rom. vy. 12 ff. ; 1 Cor. xv. 21, 22), and 
so places them in bold contrast, that the former must sub- 
zerve the latter. This universality of grace refers: (1.) 
To the internal power and capability ; (2.) To the purpose 
and design; (8.) To the 7 apres of the opportunity, or 
the calling. God can and will have mercy upon all men, 
and gives to all (at some period) this opportunity. But 
further than this we cannot go. Pau. des not teach a 
universalism of aclual redemption to all men. The aceept- 
nnre or rejection of grace is made dependent on belief or 
anbelief. Hence, in Gal. iii. 22, he does not say, in the 
second clause: that the promise might be given to all, but 
to believers. For redemption is no natural process, no work 
of necessity, but _a free act of God in Ohrist, and must be 
apprehended and appropriated in a free mora] manner by 
each individual subject.—P. 8.] 








fact in the most positive manner; because, a. God 
has provided for His people beforehand ; 6. In times 
of great apostasy He has preserved His remnant of 
seven thousand who did not bow the knee to Baal» 
c. He will deal likewise with those who have been 
reserved through grace.—Paul, as a model of truly 
national feeling. 1. He was a Christian with all hia 
heart; 2. But he was also an Israelite with all his 
heart (vers. 1, 2).—The example of the Apostle Paul 
shows how Christianity and national feeling not only 
do not preclude each other, but agree very well to- 
gether.—I also am an Israelite! An expression: 1. 
Full of manly power; 2. Full of Christian love 
(vers, 1, 2).—The example of Elijah. 1. His com. 
plaint against Israel; 2. God’s answer for Israel 
(vers, 2-4).—God still has His seven thousand who 
have not bowed their knee to Baal (vers. 4-6). 
—Let the apostasy be never so great, God never 
wholly casts away His people (vers. 4-6). 

Luruer: Not all are God’s people who are called 
God’s people; therefore not all will be cast away, 
though the greater portion be cast away. 

Starke; God’s children often make unnecessary 
complaints, and if the Lord should answer them, He 
would not reply in any other way than: ‘‘ Ye know 
not what ye should pray for as ye ought” (ver. 2), 
—God can permit no such confusion of ideas, ag 
that we are to be saved partly through grace and 
partly through merit; chap. iii. 28 (ver. 6),—Hxp- 
INGER: God has more saints in the world than we 
often imagine. Much of the good seed lies under 
the ground; in the Spring, when the right time 
comes, it germinates. Be comforted by this truth, 
ye faithful teachers; Isa. xlix. 1; 1 Kings xix. 48 
(vers. 1-3).—WNova Bibl. Tiib.: God does not cast 
us away, if we have not previously cast Him away 
(ver. 1).—You regard that church and congregation 
as the best one to which the most belong, which the 
great men in the world honor, and which, therefore, . 
has the most splendor, show, and consideration. Oh, 
no; it is the small and insignificant number which 
God has preserved for salvation according to the 
election, ‘Fear not, little flock; for it is your 
Father’s good pleasure to give you the kingdom” 
(ver. 5).—SpeneR: God looks with other eyes than 
men’s, and perceives those who were imperceptible 
to others. Yet such persons did not exist by their 
own strength, but the Lord has reserved them 
(ver. 4). 

Lisco: The fall of Israel is neither altogether 
universal nor perpetual. The Gentiles’ becoming 
God’s people, and participants in His kingdom, is a 
fulfilment of Gen. ix. 27, that Japheth shali dwell in 
the tents of Shem.—As surely as unbelief, according 
to chap. x., is an offence, so sure is the better dispo- 
sition of these better ones among the people not 
any work of theirs, but a work of Divine grace (vers 
5, 6). 

, Bien: There is a divine casting away, the 
most terrible penal judgment of God, in which He 
takes His Holy Spirit from man, and quenches the 
spark of good within him, so that he morally dies 
out, is without the feeling and power for good, and, 
shut out from heaven, must bear misery and tor- 
ment.—This is what pious people since the fall hava 
been anxiously praying God to ward off; Ps. li, 
(ver. 1).—Elijah believed that he was the only one 
left. How often does many a pious person believe 
himself alone! This is a divine trial; but in such 
hours there also comes equal consolation (ver. 3).— 
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There is a seed of good people which never dies 
out. (ndefectibilitas ecclesia.) 

B. Vers. 7-10. The judgment of hardening on 
the Israelites not belonging to the election. 1. Why 
is this judgment inflicted upon them? a. Not be- 
cause it was determined from eternity against them ; 
but, > Because they, according to chap. ix. 30 ff, 
sought righteousness by works and not by faith, 
and, accordingly, became guilty themselves. 2. In 
what does this judgment consist? God fulfils in 
them what He, a. Has said by Isaiah; 6, By David. 

Nova Bibl. Tib.: The terrible judgment of hard- 
ening! They have hell, who are smitten and do not 
feel it; who have eyes, and do not see; who have 
ears, and do not hear; who have poison and death 
instead of the bread of life; who have ruin, punish- 
ment, and condemnation, instead of strength, joy, 
and comfort; who have darkness instead of light, 
and earth instead of heaven.—Cramer: O God, 
Thou beautiful and clear light, Thou wouldst blind 
no one; and Thou only dost it as a righteous Judge 
after one has blinded himself in the power of the 
devil; 2 Cor. iv. 4 (ver. 10).—Roos: When the 
table (where they concoct mischievous devices), 
where they usually sit unconcernedly and eat good 
things, becomes a rope, a trap, ruin, and a recom- 
pense for the unfaithfulness and violence which they 
have exercised against others, it is a symbol of all 
the means by which men unexpectedly become in- 
volved in dangers by their words, or, by their decep- 
tion or power, are led into the hands of their ene- 
neies, and sustain real injury (ver. 9). 

Lisco: The burdens of age—dim-sightedness 
and crookedness—are likewise a symbol of ruin 
(ver. 10). 

Hrusner: God has given them such a spirit ; 
that is, He has permitted it to visit them as a neces- 
gary consequence, as a righteous punishment, be- 
cause they made such resistance to the strivings of 
the Divine Spirit (ver. 8). Comp. Acts ii. 87; vii. 
51.—Man, both the individual and the people, de- 
clines into wretched slavery by apostasy from God 
(ver. 10). 

©. Vers. 11, 12. The fall of the Jews is the 
salvation of the Gentiles. 1. No dark fatality rules 
here; but, 2. The loving providence of God, which 
continually turns every thing evil to a good purpose. 
—Nothing is so bad that God cannot make it serve 
a good purpose.—Providential sovereignty: i. It is 
mysterious, in so far as we often cannot understand 
why it permits evil; 2. It is clear and plain, in so 
far as it always causes good to come from evil. 
Pomp. Gen, 1. 20. 

Srarkp, Huprnerr: What a great Artificer is 
God! He makes good out of evil, medicine out of 
poison, and something out of nothing.—Roos: Has 
God brought nothing good out of this evil? God 
forbid! From their fall there has taken place the 
salvation of the nations, to which the gospel was 
directed after it had been scorned by the Jews (Matt. 
xxi. 48; Acts xili, 46-48; xxii, 18-21; xxviii. 27, 
28) that the latter might be provoked to jealousy by 
the former. 

Geriacu, Carvin: “ As a wife who has been 
east away from her husband because of her guilt is 
so inflamed by jealousy that she feels herself im- 
pelled hy it to become reconciled again to her hus- 
band, #o shall it now come to pass that the Jews, 
having seen the Gentiles taking their place, and be- 
ing pained by their being cast away, shall strive after 
reconciliation with God ;” comp. Eph. v. 25-83. 
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Lisco: God’s wisdom brings good out of Israel's 
perversity. Paul does not say that the individua. 
unbelieving Israelite cannot be lost; but there ia 
quite a difference between the individual and tha 
people (ver. 11). 

D. Vers. 18-28, How does Paul wish to be re 
garded by the Gentiles? 1. By all means as their 
Apostle, who magnifies this his office; 2. But yet, 
at the same time, as a true friend of his lineal kin- 
dred, who wishes to be the means of saving some 
of them, because they are destined for life (vers. 
18-16),—The rich merey shown to Israel; percepti- 
ble, 1. From its rejection, which is the reconciling 
of the world; 2. From its reception, which is life 
from the dead (vers, 18-15).—The figure of the first- 
fruits as related to the justification of infant bap- 
tism; comp. 1 Cor. vii. 14 (ver. 16).—Likewise the 
figure of the root and the branches. (Comp. also 
the Zurich Catechism, Question 73, 5.) The figure 
of the olive tree. 1. The Apostle warns the Gentile 
Christians against pernicious presumption (vers. 17, 
18); 2. He takes away the strength from such a 
possible and proud objection on their part (vers, 
19-21); 8. He exhorts them to behold God’s good- 
ness and severity (ver. 22); 4. He also declares to 
them his joyous hope of the future conversion of 
Israel (vers. 23, 24).—The branches do not bear the 
root, but the root bears the branches. Application: 
1. To the relation of children and parents; 2. To 
the unconfirmed and the Church (ver. 18).—Do you 
stand by faith? Then do not be proud, but fear 
(ver. 20),—God’s goodness and severity (ver. 22),— 
God can graft them in again; as this was the Apos- 
tle’s hope for the children of Israel, so is it ours 
(ver, 24).—The future conversion of all Israel. 1. 
When will it take place? When the fulness of the 
Gentiles is come into the kingdom of God, and the 
time of the blindness in part of Israel is past. 2. 
Why will it take place? a. Because God has prom- 
ised it by the prophets; 6. Because God has once 
chosen His people; ¢. Because He does not repent 
His gifts and call (vers. 25-29).—The future conver- 
sion of Israel is a mystery, in the sense of Matt. xiii. 
11; 1 Cor. xv. 51.—The entrance of the fulness of 
the Gentiles into God’s kingdom. 1. It will be 
effected by the preaching of the gospel among 
them; 2. It will take place amid praise and thanks- 
giving (ver. 25). 

Srarke: It is part of a teacher’s wisdom to ad- 
dress himself especially to every class of men in an 
assembly (ver. 13).—One often falls, and yet by his 
full another rises; oh, wonderful and yet holy gov- 
ernment of God (ver. 15)!—A whole church, a 
whole ministry, a whole community, and a whole 
generation, must not be rejected on account of a 
few fools (ver. 16).—The living of the Jews among 
us in a dispersed way can be of use to us, for the 
frequent sight of a Jew, and his intercourse with us, 
remind us frequently of this Pauline admonition 
(ver, 21).—Why should you trouble yourself if you 
are not remembered in any earthly will as an in- 
heritor of corruptible goods? If you stand in 
God’s covenant of grace, you are more than rich 
(ver. 27),—CramER; Let no one forget his origin, 
for that will teach him to be humble (ver. 17).—The 
human heart is guilty of two sins: it is deceitful, 
and desperately wicked; Jer. xvii. 9. Therefore 
God must oppose it by goodness and righteousness 
(ver. 22).—HepineerR; Do not cast away so soon 
what does not please you. Many sin by doing this, 
God has many ways to souls. Your neighbor ig 
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guilty, and so are you. Shall the Lord cast both 
away? Bear and forbear, Time produces roses 
even from thorn-bushes (ver. 17).—Oh, how I wish 
that no one would sin against the poor Jews! Are 
they not Abraham’s seed, and the lineal kindred of 
the Church? 0 God, take compassion on these 
hardened ones, and remember thy covenant !—The 
Jews, you say, only steal and cheat; they are a friv- 
olous people! Are you better than they? Cannot 
God convert them? They hear the word, and so 
do you; neither you nor they are pious. Which has 
the greater condemnation—you, or these who are 
under a judgment? The same blindness will come 
over you, if you do not tura to Christ (ver, 23).— 
If it is a mystery, who would be so daring as to de- 
sire to fathom it ? If it is a revealed mystery, who 
will deny the conversion of the Jews? Though you 
cannot imagine how it will come to pass, neither can 
T imagine how those who were formerly Gentiles and 
servants of the devil, shall now be God’s children 
and the temple of His Spirit (ver. 25).— ova Bibl. 
Tub. : Every thing which God does must be regard- 
ed as for our improvement; His judgments to lead 
us to it, and His mercy and grace to keep us to it, 
even to the end. Because thy loving-kindness is 
better than life, my lips shall praise thee; Ps. xiii. 
8 (ver. 22).—QuxrsneL: Let no sinner despair! 
There is no abyss of sin from which God cannot res- 
cue him, He who returns to Him with faith and 
confidence, will find His bosom open to him (ver. 
23), 

eas on ver. 28: We have here the clear tes- 
timony that the poor castaway people shall hereafter 
be received to grace, and be converted to their Sa- 
viour ; and the promises once given them repeatedly 
in the prophets, shall be fulfilled in them. From 
the beginning of the Christian Church down to the 
present time, this has been taught and believed by 
its dearest teachers, from many passages of the Old 
and New Testament Scriptures; and we, too, have 
no ground of departing ‘from it, or looking more at 
the hardness of those hearts which appear impossi- 
ble to be converted, than at God’s promise. Yet the 
time and manner of God’s effecting the work we 
should as well commit to Divine wisdom, as rejoice 
with thanksgiving for Divine grace because of the 
thing itself; and when such a result is effected, we 
hope for all the more blessed condition of the 
Church, but meanwhile heartily pray for the fulfil- 
ment of such hope. 

GzRLAcH, on ver. 16: The first figure says, the 
part has the nature of the whole; the second, the 
derived has the nature of its origin. The Apostle 
lays greatest stress upon the latter figure, for he 
dwells upon it afterward, and portrays it in clearer 
colors.—The Apostle purposely uses here a very 
striking figure, from a transaction which did not in 
reality occur—the grafting of the branch of a wild 
olive tree on a good stock—in order to show that 
the Gentiles, in a higher sense than the Jews, are 
called to salvation ‘“‘ contrary to nature” (ver. 24)— 
that is, by supernatural grace overcoming their na- 
ture; comp. Luke xii. 87 (ver. 18).—Paul calls every 
thing mystery which man cannot know of himself, 
and can only perceive by Divine revelation. Pre- 
viously it was the call of the Gentiles (chap. xvi. 
25; Eph. iii. 3), but now it is that of the Jews. 
Comp. Col. ii. 2; 1 Cor. xv. 51 (ver. 25).—The con- 
tinued existence of the Israelites among all the re- 
maining nations—this perfectly isolated phenomenon 
» history—is therefore designed by God to glorify 


hereafter His covenant faithfulness by a future tota 
conversion of the people (ver. 26). 

Lisco; Under what conditions we become and 
remain participants of God’s grace (vers. 22-24), 

HEvBNER, on ver. 16: Honorable forefathers ax 
earnest admonition to their posterity (ver, 16).— 
Nothing more clearly proves the strict righteousness 
of God, than His judgment on the fallen angels and 
the unbelieving people of Israel, This should in- 
spire every one with awe, and with solicitude for 
himself (ver. 21).—It is very necessary to bear in 
mind both God’s severity and goodness; His sever- 
ity, in order to be preserved from indulgence, false 
security, and backsliding; and His goodness, in 
order to be encouraged, and to hope for forgivenes+ 
and improvement. God has revealed both. With 
out the two together there would be no training ot 
men (ver. 22).—Israel is without God, because it is 
without Christ ; God has disappeared from the syna- 
gogue. He who would find God, must be converted 
to Christ (ver. 26).—The true deliverance of Israel 
does not take place by civil, but by spiritual, emanci- 
pation—the mercy of God. Mercy is the object of 
the reception of the Jews into the Christian Church 
(ver. 27).—God’s friendship with the patriarchs en- 
dures eternally (ver. 28). 

Besser: It is with Mary, with the shepherds, 
with Simeon, with the first-called disciples, with the 
Galilean women, with the Apostles, and with the 
pentecostal Church of Jerusalem, and not without 
or separated from them, that thou, Gentile, hast a 
share in the root and sap of the olive tree. ‘ Paul 
loves the little word ‘ with,’” says Bengel, in speak- 
ing of the Gentiles; chap. xv. 10; Eph. ii. 19, 22; 
iii, 6 (vers. 17, 18).—See that you are not led into 
the folly of planting the top of the tree in the earth, 
and imagining that you bear the root, and that first 
from you, German blood, the good sap of the olive 
tree has really received strength and impulse (ver. 
18). 

ell ea (vers. 11-21): What serves for the 
fall of some, must serve for the support of others. 
1. Corroboration of this experience generally and 
particularly ; 2. For what should it serve both the 
fallen and the raised ? 

E. Vers, 29-36. God’s general compassion on 
all. 1. On the Gentiles, who formerly did not be- 
lieve, but now believe; 2. On the Jews, who do not 
believe, but shall hereafter believe (vers. 29-32).— 
All concluded in unbelief. 1. How far? 2. To 
what end? (ver. 32.)—The universality of Divine 
grace (ver. 32).—An apostolical song of praise: 
1, For God’s fulness of grace; 2. For His wisdom ; 
8. For His knowledge (vers. 33-36).—Every thing 
is of, through, and in (to) God (ver. 86). —To God 
alone be the honor (ver. 36) ! 

Lururr, on ver. 82: Observe this principal dec 
laration, which condemns all righteousness of man 
and of works, and praises only God’s compassion in 
our obtaining it by faith.—Srarke: God must be 
the beginning, the middle, and the end of all things 
(ver. 86).—Hxepincer : How audacious not only to 
look upon God’s council-chamber, but to become 
master of it! Men do not allow their political fol- 
lies to be known; should we blind ones, then—we 
who are of yesterday and know nothing—invade 
God’s wisdom ? Job viii. 9. O man, be acute with 
the Scriptures, but not on and beside the Scriptures, 
Hypercritics mount high, and fall low; and it all 
amounts to nothing with the Divine Being (ver. 38), 

Sprenger: The loftiness of the divine Majesty 
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(vers. 83~36).—Roos: What Paul has called the 
election, he immediately afterward divides into two 
ideas, gifts and calling, and says that God does not 
repent them. God has chosen Israel, and remains 
firm to it. He has from the beginning shown great 
mercy to this people; and He does not repent of all 
this. Single branches can, indeed, be cut off, and 
individual Jews can be lost in great numbers; but 
the whole tree will not be cut off, the whole people 
cannot be cast away (ver. 29). 

GerLach; God’s. purposes for Israel will con- 
tinue uninterruptedly until the end of the present 
course of the world; as the fulfilment of all the 
promises, there is yet to take place a great popular 
conversion, and a mighty activity within the Church 
itself. But from all this we cannot conclude that 
there will be an external restoration of the Jews to 
a people in the political sense, and their return. to 
the land of Canaan (ver. 29)—The survey of the 
wonderfully glorious saving purpose of God, as He 
gradually unfolded it in the foregoing verses to the 
eyes of the Apostle, leads the. latter to make, from 
the bottom of his heart, this exclamation of amazed 
and adoring wonder, The wisdom of God compre- 
hended the purpose which His love bad prompted ; 
and God’s knowledge marked out the way, defined 
the measure, and ordered the course for its execu- 
tion. His judgments even on His own children, 
when they wish to set up their own righteousness, 
and the ways in which He draws the most remote 
Gentiles and most hardened Pharisees to himself, are 
unsearchable ; but they are not absolutely and eter- 
nally concealed, but the light of revelation is dis- 
closed to man by the Spirit, which searcheth after 
the deep things of God, and reveals them to those 
who love God (vers. 33-36). 

ScHLEIERMACHER: The contemplation of the 
order of salvation, that God has concluded all in 
unbelief, is also necessary to us for wonder at Divine 
wisdom. 1. God’s concluding all in unbelief, consti- 
. tutes the nature of this Divine order of, salvation 
and of redemption through Christ. 2. In this, 
Divine wisdom is most to be perceived and admired 
(vers. 32, 33).—Scnwexrzer: The unfathomable 
depth of God’s wisdom. 1. We represent this un- 
fathomable depth to ourselves in humility ; 2. We 
lift ourselves up in faith, since therein the ways of 
Divine wisdom are concealed (ver. 33). 

Tue Pericope for the Sunday after Trinity 
(vers. 83-36).—WoLF: How our reflection should 
be directed to the unsearchable purposes of God. 
We see, 1. From whence it should proceed; and, 
2. To what it must lead—Ranxe: How one can 
learn to submit to God’s incomprehensible ways: 
1, By being humble; 2. By being confident.— 
Perri: How should we act in regard to the incom- 
prehensibility of God? 1. We should be discreet 
in our opinions; 2. We should be humble in our 
disposition; 3. We should be faithful in our work, 
—Karrr: The Holy Trinity: 1. An unfathomable 
depth; 2. But an inexhaustible fountain of life.— 
Fioruy: Our inability to comprehend God is a re- 
minder that should lead us to a careful reflection. 
It is: 1. A reminder of the narrowness of our 
mind, that we should be warned by it against useless 
subtleties; 2, A reminder respecting the Scriptures, 
that we should be moved thereby to hold fast to 
God’s revealed word; 3, A reminder of eternity, 
that we should thereby think of the perfect knowl- 
edge which awaits us in the future world,—Scuuttz: 
The Lord’s ways: 1. How God glorifies them before 
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our eyes; 2. To what end God’s glory, which is 
declared in His ways, summons us. 

[BisHor Hatt: On Divine severity. With hew 
envious eyes did the Jews look upon those first her 
alds of the gospel, who carried the glad tidings of 
salvation to the despised Gentiles! What cruel 
storms of persecution did they raise against those 
blessed messengers, whose feet deserved to be beau- 
tiful! wherein their obstinate unbelief turned to our 
advantage ; for, after they had made themselves un 
worthy of that gospel of peace, that blessing was 
instantly derived upon us Gentiles, and we happily 
changed conditions with them.—The Jews were once 
the children, and we the dogs under the table: the 
crumbs were our lot, the bread was theirs. Now ig 
the case, through their wilful incredulity, altered; 
they are the dogs, and we the children; we sit at a 
full table, while their hunger is not satisfied with 
seraps.—On the necessity of a living faith in Christ. 
If ever, therefore, we look for any consolation in 
Christ, or to have any part in this beautiful union, it 
must be the main care of our hearts to make sure 
of a lively. faith in the Lord Jesus; to lay fast hold 
upon Him; to clasp Him close to us; yea, to receive 
Him inwardly into our bosoms, and so to make Him 
ours, and ourselves His, that we may be joined to 
Him as our Head, espoused to Him as our Hus. 
band, incorporated into Him as our Nourishment, 
engrafted in Him as our Stock, and laid upon Him 
as asure Foundation.—On the incomprehensibility of 
Divine wisdom. It is unfitting for the vulgar mind 
to attempt with profane foot to ascend the highest 
pinnacles of heaven, and there to scrutinize with 
presumptuous eyes the holy innermost places. of God, 
and to pronounce an opinion on the most profound 
secrets of the Divine wisdom !—Shall we dare to 
measure the depths of the Divine law with the di- 
minutive standard of our intellect? Shall we tram- 
ple on things which even the angels gaze on with 
awe? But in this respect I do not so much blame 
the people as the teachers themselves, who have so 
inopportunely supplied the ears and minds of the 
multitude with these subjects. 

[Farinpon: What better spectacle for the Church 
than the synagogue, in whose ruins and desolation 
she may read the dangerous effects of spiritual pride 
and haughtiness of mind, and thence learn not to 
insult, but. tremble ?—Take virtue in its own shape, 
and it seems to call for fear and trembling, and to 
bespeak us to be careful and watchful that we forfeit 
not so fair an estate for false riches; but take it, as 
from the devil’s forge, and then, contrary to its own 
nature, it helps to blind and hoodwink us, that we 


‘see not the danger we are in, how that not only the 


way, but our feet, are slippery. It unfortunately 
occasions its own ruin, whilst we, with Nero in Taci- 
tus, spend riotously upon presumption of treasure.— 
LeiguTon: Our only way to know that our nameg. 
are not in that black line, and to be persuaded that 
He hath chosen us to be saved by His Son, is this, 
to find that we have chosen Him, and are built on 
Him by faith, which is the fruit of His love who 
first chooseth us, and which we may read in out 
esteem of Him. 

[CuaRrnock: On regeneration. The increasing 
the perfection of one species, can never mount the 
thing so increased, to the perfection of another spe- 
cies. If you could vastly increase the heat of fire, 
you could never make it ascend to the perfection of 
a star. If you could increase mere moral works te: 
the highest pitch they are capable of, they can never 
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make you gracious, because grace is another species, 
and the nature of them must be changed to make 
them of another kind. All the moral actions in the 
world will never make our hearts of themselves of 
another kind than moral. Works make not the 
heart good, but a good heart makes the works good. 
It is not our walking in God’s statutes materially, 
which procures us a new heart, but a new heart is 
necessary before walking in God’s statukes.—On the 
misery of unbelief. Some humbled souls think God 
is not so merciful as He declares; He swears to ex- 
pel their doubts. Presumptuous persons think God 
is not so just; He swears to expel their fain con- 
ceits. This sin ties up, as it were, the hands of an 
omnipotent mercy from saving such a one. 

[Tittorson: We are apt to attribute all things 
to the next and immediate agent, and to look no 
higher than second causes; not considering that all 
the motions of natural causes are directly subordi- 
nate to the first cause, and all the actions of free 
creatures are under the government of God’s wise 
providence, so that nothing happens to us besides 
the design and intention of God.—If God be the 
last end of all, let us make Him our last end, and 
refer all our actions to His glory. This is that which 
is due to Him, as He is the first cause, and therefore 
He does most reasonably require it of us. 

[Horxins: Fear God, lest at any time, through 
any neglect or miscarriage of yours, He should be 
provoked to suspend His influence, and withdraw 
His grace from you, and to leave you to your own 
weakness and impotency, upon whose influence all 
your obedience doth depénd. 

[Hznry: The best evidence of integrity is a 
freedom from the present prevailing corruptions of 
the times and places that we live in; to swim against 
the stream when it is strong. Those God will own 
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for His faithful witnesses that are bold in bearing 
their testimony to the present truth. This is thank: 
worthy : not to bow to Baal when every body bows, 
Sober singularity is commonly the badge of true 
sincerity. 

[J. Wustry: God always reserved a seed for 
himself; a few that worshipped Him in spirit and 
in truth. I have often doubted whether these were 
not the very persons whom the rich and honorable 
Christians, who will always have number as well as 
power on their side, did not stigmatize, from time to 
time, with the title of heretics. Perhaps it was 
chiefly by this artifice of the devil and his children, 
that the good which was in them being evil spoken 
of, they were prevented from being so extensively 
useful as otherwise they might have been. Nay, I 
have doubted whether that arch-heretic, Montanus, 
was not one of the holiest men in the second century, 

[Crarke: The designs are the offspring of infi 
nite wisdom, and therefore they are all right; the 
means are the most proper, as being the choice of an 
infinite knowledge that cannot err: we may safely 
credit the goodness of the design, founded in infi- 
nite wisdom; we may rely on the due accomplish- 
ment of the end, because the means are chosen and 
applied by infinite knowledge and skill. 

[Barnes, on ver. 14; We may see here, 1. That 
it is the earnest wish of the ministry to save the 
souls of men; 2. That they should urge every argue 
ment and appeal with reference to this; 3. That 
even the most awful and humbling truths may have 
this tendency; 4. It is right to use all the means 
in our power,. not absolutely wicked, to save men. 
Paul was full of devices; and much of the success 
of the ministry will depend on a wise use of plans, 
that may, by the Divine blessing, arrest and gave thé 
souls of men.—J, F. H.] 
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PART SECOND. 


The Practical TlLeme: The calling of the Roman Christians, on the ground 
of their accomplished redemption, or the UNIVERSAL MERCY of God (which will be 
extended to all), to represent the living worship of God in the completion of the 
real burnt-offering, and to form a universal Christian church-life for the realization of 
the call of all nations to PRAISE AND GLORIFY Gop, so that they too may recognize 
and sustain the universal call of the Apostle. In correspondence with this is the 
recommendation of his companions, assistants, and friends, in sending his greetings 
to them; in contrast with which is his warning against Judaizing and paganizing 
false teachers; chap. xii. 1-xvi. 20.—Conclusion. Salutations of friends. Amen 
(vers. 21-27). 


LitrRaTURE.—Boreer, Dissertatio de parte epistole ad Romanos parenetica, Lugd. Bat., 1810. 


PIRST DIVISTON. 


THE CALLING OF THE ROMAN CHURCH TO A UNIVERSAL CHRISTIAN DEPORTMENT 


Cuar. XII. 1-XV. 13. 


First Secrion.—TZhe practical theme (chap. xii. 1, 2). Zhe proper conduct of Christians toward tha 
fellowship of the brethren for the establishment of a harmonious church-life (vers. 3-8). 


Cuap. XII, 1-8, 


1 I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that ye [to]* 
present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable [well-pleasing] unto God, 
2 which is your reasonable [rational] service. [,] And be not [And not to be]? 
conformed to this world: but be ye transformed [but to be transfigured]* by 
the renewing of your’ mind, that ye may prove what 7s that good, and accept- 
able, and perfect will of God [e, what is the will of God, what is good, and 
well-pleasing, and perfect].° 
3 For I say, through the grace given unto me, to every man that is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think; but to think 
soberly [or, not to be high-minded above what he ought to be minded, but to be 
so minded as to be sober-minded],’ according as God hath dealt to every man 
the measure of faith. For as we have many members in one body, and all 
members have not the same office: So we, being many, are one body in Christ, 
and every one’ members one of another. Having then gifts differing according 
to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, Jet us prophesy * according 
to the proportion of faith; Or ministry, let us wait on our ministering ; or he 
that teacheth, on teaching; Or he that exhorteth, on exhortation: he that 
giveth, let him do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence; he that 
sheweth mercy, with cheerfulness. 
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TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 1 —[The infinitive should be retained in the English rendering, for the sake of convenience i 
the a moh eee e be stern! as the correct readings in ver. 2. vs ;. santas 
rer, 2.—[The ec. (with ®. B}. L., many versions and fathers) reads: ovoynnartiverde, which is adopted b: 
Wordsworth and Tregelles. The majority of modern editors and commentators Sane "Tischendorf, Tholuck, 
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Alford, Lange) accept the infinitive; so A. B2. D. 


De Wette, Meyer, 
rather than evox. 
sentence, 
place a comma at the close of ver. 1, 

3 Ver. 2.—[Here the infinitive 
euphonious than exact in rendering these verbs : 
accurate, and reproduces, in a measure, 


Meyer says: 


and emend as above. 


Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange 


38] 





F. Most of these support UL ae 


: “Tt 1s quite as likely that the imperative was written, to make yer. 2 an ind d 
as that the infinitive was substituted for ne sake of pee with ver. 1. : itive, 


Accepting the infinitive, we 


weTanophovadae receives the additional support of Xi—The E. V. is more 
3: conformed, transformed. Transfigured (Five Ang. 
, the variety in the form of the Greek. 

4 Ver. 2.-[After vods, the Rec. (N. D3. L.) inserts ipav. 


Clergymen) is more 
It is omitted in A. B, D!, F.; rejected by Lachmann, 


3 probably a mechanical repetition from ver. 1. 


Ver. 2.—{This emendation accords with Dr. Lange’s exegesis. It is taken from Noyes; the Amer. Bible Union 


gives a similar rendering. 


6 Ver. 3—{The bracketted rendering is that of Alford, Wordsworth, &c.; but is, at best, a chumsy attempt te 


reproduce the play on the words tmepdpovecy ovelv, ow 
7 Ver 5.—[{The reading of the Rec. (6) is ver G8 ae supported, t 


&. A. B. Dl. F. read +6; which is adopted by 


hpovetv. 
hough defended by Philippi on exegetical grounds. 


achmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and most. The clause contains a sole= 


eism, aid means: what (is true) as regards indivyduals, (they are) members of one another. 


8 Ver. 


6.—[The difficulties of construction are discussed fully in the Exeg. Notes. 


The E. V. has so happily filled 


out the elliptical clauses, and preserved the force of the original, that it is not necessary to make any alterations. The 


clause: let ws watt on our ministering (ver. 7), 
meaning.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND ORITICAL. 


Summary.—The practical theme controlling the 
whole of the second part. The proper conduct of 
Christians, or the calling of (Roman) Christians to 
the living worship (service) of God,* vers, 1,2; a. 
The proper conduct toward the fellowship of believ- 
ing brethren, the Church (ecclesiastical duties), vers. 
38-8; 6. The proper conduct of Christians in all 
personal relations, vers. 9-21; c. Toward civil au- 
thorities (duties toward the government), chap. xiii. 
1-6; d. Toward the world in general. Recogni- 
tion of the rights of the world, and of legal fellow- 
ship with it. Separation, on the contrary, from the 
ungodliness of the world, vers. 7-14; e. The proper 
practice of the living worship of God, and its uni- 
versality in the removing of the differences between 
the “‘weak”’ and the “strong,” chap. xiv. l-xv. 4; 
jf. Eshortation to unanimity of all the members of 
the Chureh to the praise of God, on the ground of 
God’s grace, for realizing the destination of all na- 
tious to glorify God, chap. xv. 5-13, 

See also the headings of the sections. Meyer: 
“ General exhortation to holiness.” Bui this “‘ gen- 
eral” exhortation is very characteristically defined 
according to the characteristic, fundamental thought 
of the whole Hpistle, in its essential as well as in 
its personal reference. According to the essential 
reference, the Apostle has shown, in the first part, 
that the corruption of the world consists in its hav- 
ing fallen from the living worship of God, and that 
therefore redemption is a restoration of the funda- 
mental principles of this living worship. The entire 
holiness of Christians is, accordingly, portrayed as 
the development of a living spiritual worship. But 
in the personal reference, the Apostle shows how 
the Roman Christian congregation should be devel- 
oped into a congregation of living worship, in order 
to be the instrument of its extension to all the world, 
to serve as a central organ for the Apostle, who has 
perceived his calling in the extension of this worship 
intu all the world. 


1, The practical theme (vers. 1, 2), A sum- 
mons to develop the service restored by redemp- 
tion. [Comp. here the third part of the Heidelberg 
Catechism, On Thankfulness to God for Redemp- 
teon.—P. S.] 


* (The word Gofttesdienst, used here, and frequently 
throughout this section, means, literally: Service of God ; 
but, technically : public service, Divine service, public wor- 
ship. Dr. Lange seems to combine both meanings, for he 
implies that all the duties here set forth form not only a 
service of God, but the best, truest worship, the real liturgy 
ef the New Testament Church.—R.] 


might perhaps be improved; yet, on the whole, it presents the correct 


Ver. 1. I beseech you therefore, brethren 
[Iaganald otvy ivac, adedgoil. Aw 
cording to Meyer and Tholuck, the o## does not 
introduce an inference from the whole of the pre: 
vious didactic part (as Calvin, Bengel, De Wette, 
Philippi, and others, would have it), but from chap. 
xi. 35, 86. But it must be observed, that the con. 
clusion of chap. xi. constitutes the organic apex of 
the entire doctrinal division; this is especially true 
of ver. 32, with which Rickert, and others, would 
connect this verse, Tholuck fails to perceive the 
Apostle’s practical theme, in saying: “The Apostle 
was accustomed to make some exhortations follow 
the chief, and therefore the didactic, contents.” 

By the mercies of God [dia tov oixtioe- 
wov tov Geow] (chap. xv. 30; 1 Cor. i, 10; 2 
Cor. x. 1). The objective ground of Divine mercy 
in their experience of salvation, is made the sub- 
jective ground of his admonition. He refers to the 
experience of Divine mercy, its consequence, and 
its light and right, as if he said, by the name of 
Divine mercy. ‘The only difference is, that, in the 
asseveration dvaé, by, the speaker allows the subject 
of his asseveration itself to speak as motive and 
motor. The plural o¢%tvomo08 corresponds to 
the Hebrew 0°72; but the Apostle has also in- 
stituted, in the foregoing, a threefold gradation of 
the Divine demonstration of grace. 

To present, zagaatyoav. The expres- 
sion, which was used of placing the sacrificial beast 
before the altar, conveys the thought of the com- 
plete resignation and readiness which, on the one 
hand, does not in the least hesitate, but, on the 
other, makes no intrusion by an arbitrary slaying of 
the offering. 

Your bodies {ra cowata duov|. The 
holding of the body in readiness for an offering well- 
pleasing to God, is the expression for the highest 
measure of the renunciation of every thing earthly 
and temporal. Explanations: 

1. Figurative designation of personality itself, 
according to the figure of the offering (Beza, De 
Wette, and Philippi [Stuart, Hodge] ). 

2. The bodies in the real sense, as the holiness 
of the vov¢ is added in the second verse (Fritzsche, 
Meyer). 

8. The sensuous nature of man, which leads him 
to sin (K6llner, and others). 

Against (1.): The Apostle speaks, according te 
the apostolic standard, to believers, who, according 
to chap. vi., have a’ready given their personal life 
to death. But the body is the organ and symbol of 
all the individual parts, which must be offered in 
consequence of this principial offering, Against 
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(2.), Cocceius: Non posswmus offerre corpus sine 
anima. The real service performed in making the 
offering is, indeed, finished with the shedding of 
blood, or with the resignation of. the body. But 
the heart, or the life of the spirit, is given to God 
as an expression that the body is offered. Against 
(3.) Whatever is sinful is not fit, as such, for an 
offering.—The body is the organ and symbol of the 
present life in all its relations and parts. Comp. 
chap. vi. 12, 18, where the question under consider- 
ation is the active consecration of all the members 
of the body.* 

Sacrifice. Qvotay. We hold that the Apos- 
tle has in mind the symbol of the central offering 
—that is, of the burnt-offering (comp. Tholuck, p. 
651). But the burnt-offering was a symbol that the 
whole life, with all its powers, should be consumed 
in the fire of God’s sovereignty, for His service and 
glory. The predicates, living, Cocav, &c., par- 
ticularly the first, which the Apostle ascribes to this 
Svein, are thought, by Meyer, to denote the an- 
tithesis of this New Testament offering to that of 
the Old Testament: “as an offering which lives (an- 
tithesis to the real offerings which lose their life).” 
Tholuck, on the other hand, says with propriety: 
“the thought that in the Old Testament only dead 
offerings were brought to God, is neither Jewish nor 
Pauline; to present not only dead offerings, but 
even sick ones, was an abomination before the Lord; 
Mal. i. 8.” Yet this applies only to Meyer’s expres- 
sion; his distinction in itself is well founded. The 
predicates, holy [aytav] and well-pleasing to 
God [etdoectov tH OG], do not in them- 
selves fully constitute an antithesis to the Old Tes- 
tament. The antithesis is comprised: (1.) In the 
designation, your bodies, human bodies ; which is 
necessary to the idea of a spiritual offering; (2.) 
In the emphasis on the presenting and holding in 
readiness for the Lord, as the Finisher of the real 
offering ; in which all their own external self-offering 
on the part of the Roman Christians is absolutely 
precluded. By this means the predicates acquire a 
stronger meaning. The higher and real newness of 
life, the holiness of, and Divine pleasure in, the life 
of faith given up to the service of God, take the 
place of the symbolical newness of life, holiness of, 
and legal Divine pleasure in, the offering of the 
‘beast. Estius, Bengel, and others, have connected 
the tO O«6 with magaoryoor; this is correctly 
opposed by Meyer and Tholuck (see Phil. iv. 18 ; 
comp. Rom. vi. 13; 1 Peter ii. 5). 

Which is your rational service. [Dr. 
Lange: Huer verniinftiyer (geistiger) Gottesdienst. | 
The accusative tyv doyoxyyv docoriay is in 
apposition with the foregoing clause, characterizing 
more specifically what has been said, according to 
the New Testament conception of offering, in an- 
tithesis to that of the Old Testament. The ja- 
TOELa, service, worship, which, in its central idea, 
is everywhere an offering (see John xvi. 2), But 
this sacrificial worship of believers should be do- 
yexm (see John iv, 21; Rom. i, 9; 1 Peter ii. 5). 
The Aoyxov denotes that which is inspired by rea- 
ton, in harmony with real reason, and consequently 


_.” [So Tholuck. While it must be admitted that we are 
bidden to present our entire selves, the choice of the word 
“bodies”? is probably ‘an indication that the sanctification 
of Christian life is to extend to that part of man’s nature 
which is most completely under the bondage of sin” (Al- 
ford). This view is not open to the objection urged above 
by Dr. Lange, and accords with Paul’s use of g@u0.—R.] 
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spiritual, real; in antithesis to merely external sym: 
bolical service (Melanchthon, cultus mentis),* but not 
in antithesis to the CHa ddoya (Theodoret, Grotius, 
and others); for, as Meyer observes, the question 
here is Awteetia, but not Ivoia. Indirectly, in- 
deed, the doyix7 Aatezia is also an antithesis to 
the cultus commentitii ; for if the symbolical service 
would establish itself beyond its time, against the 
real service, it would then become cultus commentitius, 

Ver. 2. And not to be conformed. On the 
difference of the readings, see Textual Note°. The 
infinitives must be referred to the zagaxado. The 
cuvoyynwaticea9cv is passive, with a reflexive 
meaning, in eandem formam redigi, se conformare. 
Philippi: “ The original difference between oyijua 
and y~oegy may be, that the latter denotes rather 
the organic form, while the former denotes more 
the mechanical form, the external and adventitious 
habitus (cyjua from tyw, oxzew); comp. 1 Cor. 
vii. 81. Hence oxzjwo is also the external sem- 
blance, the pompa, and oxyuatiler Pou, Synonymous 
with zeoom0uto Gar, to assume a form, a seeming 
shape, to appear, to take the shape of; comp. the 
passages cited by Wetstein; woop also the beauti- 
ful form, forma; comp. formosus. Thus poggy 
more fitly designates the real inward form, while 
oyjuc denotes rather the external and accidental 
appearance.” Comp. Phil. ii. 6-8. See also Tho- 
luck, p. 652. Meyer holds [as the E. V. assumes], 
that the antithesis of both verbs is comprised only 
in the prepositions ; these, indeed, increase it. The 
oty denotes the torpidity of the external form of 
the Church by uniformity with the world, worldli- 
ness; the wera denotes the organic change and 
transformation of the organic shape, according to 
the new inward form. Meyer: “The present infini- 
tives denote a continued action, while zagactyous 
represents the presenting of the offering as a com- 
pleted act.” 

To this world [r6 aid totrto]. Odi> 
mr. The pre-messianic and relatively anti-messi- 
anic form of the world in its perverted course. 
[Comp. Lange’s Comm., Gal. i. 4, p. 18.—R.] 

But to be transfigured [aida wetamog- 
govadav. The difference in preposition and verb 
is better preserved by transfigured, which also con 
veys the distinctions suggested above. See Five An- 
glican Clergymen.—R.] The wetaw. is reflexive, 
as ouvoy. 

By the renewing of your mind; chap. vii. 
24; Eph. iv. 28. The xawortns mveiwatocg (Rom. 
vii. 6; comp. chap. vi. 4), as an impelling principle, 
results in the &vaxaivwavg of the voc; for 
the vows, the conscious, thoughtful, or reflective 
moral and religious spiritual life (disposition) is con- 
stantly renewed, in part restored, and in part devel- 
oped, in its mastery over the natural part of life. 
The transformation and shaping of the life of the 
Christian are determined not by external worldly 
forms, but by this inward renewing, or renewing as- 
cending to the whole of the external life (éva- 
xatvoovs) through the productive power of the 
Spirit. The vovtc, as such, does not then receive 
the new soggy (Tholuck), but rather the whole 
Christian life from the yotg outward.} 


* (So Hodge, Stuart, and most. Rational is preferable 
to reasonable, because the latter conveys ordinarily the idea 
of something for which a good reason can be given, rather 
than the exact idea of Aoyrxdyv, rational, verntinftig.—R,.} 

t ae mind is renewed in the newness of the Spirit, 
and from within the transforming impulse proceeds to 
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That ye may prove. Literally: «ic 76 
Goxvwalevy. [Infinitive clause of design (Mey- 
er).—R.] The Christian life should not receive its 
development by means of an external legislation, 
but by the inward one, which is directed by spiritual 
proving and self-determination (see Gal. vi. 4; Eph. 
v. 10; Phil. i, 10, and other passages), Meyer ap- 
propriately says: ‘‘In the unrenewed man this prov- 
ing is altogether foreign to the activity of his con 
science. Comp. Eph. v. 10.” But with this there 
is also connected the being able to prove (Riickert, 
Kéllner [Hodge, apparently] ), although the actual 
proving is conjoine:. with it. Meyer: “The regen- 
erate one proves by the verdict of his conscience, 
aroused and illuminated by the Spirit.” The vdnoc 
of the Spirit, the Christian principle of life, is an 
infinitude, whose explanation and concrete applica- 
tion to life is committed to the proving of Christian 
illumination and wisdom.* 

The will of God [160 Sédqua tot 
@<zov]. That which is willed by God in every 
relation of life. The reference of the definitions 
TO AYHIOV, eal EVAOETTOY xOL TEAELOY, 
as adjectives, to God’s will (Vulgate, Chrysostom, 
the most of the early expositors, Luther, Riickert, 
&c.), is opposed, first of all, by the staoeator, 
but, in general, by the tautology that would be con- 
tained in the expression. Therefore Erasmus, Cas- 
talio, Tholuck, Meyer, and the most of the early 
commentators, have regarded the additions as a sub- 
panic atiaeciged: aS Teron 

hat is good, &. We may ask whether a 
climax of three members is designed [Meyer], or 
whether we should render explicit that double re- 
lation of the good, by which, on the one hand, it is 
that which is well-pleasing to God, and, on the oth- 
er, that which is perfect in itself, because it arises 
frura the righteousness of faith, the principle of 
perfection. We prefer the latter rendering. The 
repetition of the article would, of course, not be 
necessary with the first interpretation.+ 


2. The proper conduct of Christians toward the 
community of brethren for the establishment of a 
harmonious church-life (vers. 8-8). Tholuck is cor- 
rect in finding, in what follows, a reference to the 
different spheres of activity in the Church. Meyer 
speaks only of an exhortation to individual duties.} 

Ver. 3. For I say (say definitely). The yao 
is rendered namely, by Tholuck and Meyer. [Al- 
ford also takes it as resumptive.] First of all, 
namely appears aS inappropriate as for. If it is 
the matter of the self-proving and self-determination 
of believers, how they should act toward each other, 
how can the Apostle lay down his precepts imme- 
diately afterward? The answer lies in the fact, that 
their subjective judgment should be subordinated to 
the known objectwe will of God. This requirement, 
that they should be certain as to whether their con- 


transfigure the whole life. This seems to be Dr, Lange’s 
meaning.—R.] . 

* [The verb occurring here is rendered discern (Amer. 
Bible Union), approve (Erasmus, and others); but prove, 
test by actual experience, is to be preferred (s0 Meyer, De 
Wetts, Alford, and others). Wordsworth: assay the value 
of.—R. J 

t [The von-repetition of the article, which is urged 
against the “substantive apposition,” is readily explained. 

It shows that all three refer to one thing. See Winer, 
' p. 120.—R.]J 
4 t [So Alford. Meyer subdivides these verses thus: 
vers. 3-5, exhortation to humility in general; vers, 6-8, 
with special reference to official charisms -R.] 


duct correspends to God’s perfect will, is so great, 
that it causes the Apostle to lay down regulations 
for it. Therefore we may also translate the yao by 
for. The déyew is used in the sense pf injunction, 

Through the grace, &. [dvd tHs yoou- 
toc, #.t.4.| Even here dva. He will not pre- 
scribe for them by virtue of his subjective opinion 
or authority, but by virtue of the grace which is 
given to him (see chap. i. 5), which establishes his 
office, and is at the same time the element of life 
common to his office and their church-life (see chap 
xv. 15; 1 Cor. iii. 10; Eph. iii. 7, 8), 

To every man that is among you [zayci 
tO Ovty éy wuiv. Alford: “ A strong bringing 
out of the endividual application of the precept.”— 
R.] This would therefore have applied to Peter 
also, if he had been in Rome, or Paul would not 
have spoken thus, or, indeed, would not have writ- 
ten to them at all. 

Not to think of himself [7 to pQo- 
vetv. See the text, and Textual Note °.—R. 
Tholuck : geovety is here not “ to strive after,” and 
also not “‘to be disposed, to think,” but “to think 
(of himself)” (see p. 654). 

Soberly, cwyooveiv. It is wise conduct or 
good behavior, especially as moderation. — Proper 
selfknowledge and esteem, apart from over-estima- 
tion, should, by modesty, come to proper and wise 
moderation in the reciprocity of the personal life 
with the society. Meyer understands gooveiy as to 
be disposed, and explains the: details accordingly ; 
the Vulgate, Calvin, and others, interpret in the 
same way. The mode of thinking and feeling is 
undoubtedly connected here with the holding and 
demeaning, which is proved by the owggoveti» 

According as God hath dealt to every 
rest yd oo © Geog €utouoey]. The 
éxcaotw is dependent on éuéguoe: According 
as God hath dealt to every man, &c., is therefore 
made antecedent by inversion (see 1 Cor. iii, 5).— - 
The idea of a different distribution of the measure 
of faith leads to the idea of the gift (ver. 6). No 
one should apply more than the gift of grace, for 
what lies beyond this is presumption; but the whole 
of the gift of grace should be applied, for if this 
be not done, something would be withheld from the 
society which is designed for it. Comp. 1 Cor, xii. 
4-6, 11; Heb. ii. 4. 

The measure of faith [uwétooyv miotens |. 
When Meyer maintains that faith here means only 
faith in the ordinary sense, he overlooks the fact 
that the measure of faith is spoken of in concrete 
unity ; or rather, he interprets this measure errone- 
ously, by understanding only different degrees of 
the strength of faith, and, accordingly, he not only 
rejects the reference of the expression to Chris- 
tian knowledge (Beza, and others), or to the power 
of working miracles (Theophylact), but also to the 
gift of grace (Chrysostom, and most other commen- 
tators). The purely Divine element in the gift is 
undoubtedly emphasized here, for what is not of 
faith is sin. [Alford explains the phrase; ‘‘ Zhe 
receptivity of yootouata, itself no inherert con- 
esruity. It is, in fact, the subjective designation of 
‘the grace that is given unto us;’ ver. 6.” He 
rightly distinguishes. it from the gifts and grace 
themselves. So Philippi in substance. The objec. 
tive sense of “ faith,’’ which is implied in the view 
of Beza, is open to decided objection.—R. | 

Ver. 4. For as we have many members ix 
one body [xadameg yao év évi euopat 
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mohid pwédn %xouev]. Establishment of the 
foregoing. The individual Christian is only a mem- 
ber of Christ’s body, and should conduct himself as 
a member, avow himself as a member, and should 
permit himself to be strengthened as a member; 
Christ alone is the Head.* ‘‘ On the commonness 
of the parallels between a human body and a corpus 
sociale (1 Cor. xii.), even among the ancients, see 
Grotius and Wetstein én loco ;” Meyer. 

Ver. 5. So we, being many. In antithesis to 
the unity of the body. 

In Christ. The head is the organic vital cen- 
tre of the whole, in which (not ¢o which) every thing 
in respect to dominion and glory is comprised (Eph. 
i. 22, and other passages). 3 

And every one. To dé xa sic is a 
solecism of the later Greek, instead of td 08 x09? 
tye; Mark xiv. 19; John viii, 9, and other pas- 
pages, 

Ver. 6. Having then gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace [%yovteg 0é yagiouata 
“OTH THY Yao. THY JOGEtCaY Hut 
dvagooa]. Different constructions here enter 
into consideration. 

1. With Zyovteg¢ a new sentence begins, which 
continues in a succession of elliptical exhortations 
(Beza, Olshausen, Philippi, and others). Meyer: 
“ The elliptical expression after xat& t7v avod. Tt. 
miot. may be supplied by zeopytebwmer; by auev 
after éy tH dvaxovia; by totw after éy tH dwac- 
nadia; by the same after éy ty magaxdyoe; and, 
finally, by the imperatives of the corresponding 
verbs (wetadiddtw, &c.) after the three following 
parts, év amioryt, &e. [So E. V., Hodge, &c.] 
Comp. the analogous mode of expression in 1 Peter 
iv. 10 f. 

2. The ¥yovtec is connected with the fore- 
going, but in such a way that the following @lauses 
are, according to Meyer, all ellipses (Erasmus, and 
others), Meyer also places Tholuck here, but Tho- 
luck declares now for (1.). 

8. The %yorvteg dé is joined with éopey 
(ver. 5), in appositional meaning, and the follow- 
ing clauses are, at the outset, not hortatory, but 
descriptive, yet pass over into the hortatory (Reiche, 
Riickert, De Wette, Lachmann). We accept this 
construction with the modification, that we construe 
the %ye» emphatically in the meaning of to have 
and to hold fast, to put into practice, to exercise. 
Comp. Rom. i. 28. With the gifts, as with every 
thing spiritual, we must bear especially in mind that 
they cannot be possessed aright without exercising 
them. Thus the hortatory character under the de- 
scriptive form lies in the force of the 8ye, and in 
the added dé. [This dé is rendered by Alford: 
“and not only so, but.”—R. | 

As for the apparent fluctuations in the construc- 
tion, they resolve themselves into regular forms, if 
we observe the subdivisions} The Apostle distin- 
guishes, first of all, two principal categories: a. 


* (Alford: “ydép, elucidating the fact that God appor- 
tions variously to various persons: because the Christian 
community is like a body, with many members, haying 
various duties.””—R.] 

+ [Tkoluck : “The first two accusatives are grammati- 
cally dependent on éxovres: by degrees the Apostle loses 
sight of this construction, and continues with the concrete 
6 diSdcKwv, which he still binds on to the foregoing with 
eize; but, at 6 meradidsovs, omits this also, and, at ver. 9, 
introduces the abstract » daydamy.’”? This view or that of 
Dr. Lange will be preferred, as one does or does not seek 
definiteness of arrangement in the verses.—R.] 
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moogyteia; b, dvaxovic. The dvaxsvia is thes 
divided into the dacxmy and the magaxalor 5 
this latter is again divided into the MET HOLOLG, the 
nooiotcevoc, and the éisGy. This is proved by 
the forms : 

1. The antithesis of the abstract nouns, ze0q¢7 
tele and dvaxovia. The latter, in its broader mean 
ing, was evidently a church office; while, on the 
other hand, the weogyteia was, in the fullest sense 
also an office. ; 

2. size 6 dWdoxwy, site 6 magaxaioy. This 
aoaxaloy must, at all events, be regarded as a 
superintendent of the society, presbyter, or man hav- 
ing the gifts of the presbyter, whether, as 0 wetadr 
dJovg, he devoted himself to the care of the poor ; 
as 6 meototauevos, to the uuBioryow in the nar 
rower sense; or, as 6 édesy, to the healing of the 
sick and casting out of devils.*—Gifts differing 
according to the grace, Gifts; that is, modifica 
tions of the one Divine grace in the differences 
of the human individual talent (see 1 Cor. xii. 
4 ff). ; 

 yhother prophecy. Prophecy, in the Old 
Testament as well as in the New, is the gift and call- 
ing to declare, by the prompting and communication 
of God’s Spirit, what is new—that which concerns 
the future, and the development of God’s kingdom ; 
in order, like the compass, to direct aright, in the 
present, the ship of the kingdom. The reason why 
it appears more in the foreground in the Old Testa- 
ment than in the New, is, that the former was the 
time of expectation and longing, and the latter the 
time of fulfilment and satisfaction. 

According to the proportion (harmony) of 
faith [xata tyy avahoyiay THs MiotEWs |. 
The expression defines exactly: according to the 
relation, the proportion, or harmony of faith; thag 
is, according to the proportion defined by faith 
Explanations : 

1, Subjective faith, including the measure of 
faith, is meant (the early commentators; Origen, 
Chrysostom, Ambrose, and others; Bengel and Mey. 
er | Alford, De Wette]. Tholuck: “The prophet 
keeps within the limits of his prophetical gift, as 
signed him by his individuality ”’). 

2. The objective rule of faith (Abelard, Aquinas, 
Herveus, &c.; Flatt, Klee, Philippi, and others), 
Tholuck, on the contrary, observes, that we may 
ask whether Paul could have appealed already to 
such a regula jidet. But, in reality, Moses haa 
already established the features of the analogia 
Jidei, Deut, xviii, 18 ff. It is well known that the 


* (Dr. Lange’s classification is ingenious, and perhaps 
the most satisfactory one, if all seven terms be referred to 
official positions. Meyer, Alford, and others, refer the last 
three (in ver. 8) to persons endowed with certain charisms, 
without any special official position. The reason for this 
change in application is found in the omission of cite, the 
difficulty of referring these to official persons and functions, 
the change in the admonitions, which do not define the 
sphere, as before, but the mode. Besides, as the Apostle 
(ver. 4) has been speaking of ‘‘all members,” he would 
naturally allude to others than official persons. See further 
in the notes on the separate clauses.—R. ] 

t [‘* Prophecy”? undoubtedly includes more than the 
prediction of future events, yet the tendency has been to 
identify the New Testament prophet with the preacher. 
Dr. Hodge remarks: ‘‘ The gift of which Paul here speaks, 
is... that of immediate occasional inspiration, leading 
the recipient to deliver, as the mouth of God, the particular 
communication which he had received.” ‘This view, which 
is undoubtedly correct, removes this office out of the dis- 
cussions respecting Church polity and offices at the present 
day. nN Aa to the extraordinary gifts of the apostolis 
age.—R. 
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Jews crucified Christ by a false application of this 
rule; but it is equally well known that the New 
Testament proofs of faith from the Old Testament, 
which, first introduced Christianity into the Jewish 
world, have only been a living application of this 
rule. At all events, Paul could not yet appeal to 
ecclesiastical confessions, but he could appeal to a 
fundamental canon of truth; see Gal. i. 8; vi. 16; 
Phil. iii, 16; 2 Tim. iii. 15, 16, &c. However, Tho- 
luck has other grounds for preferring the explana- 
tion, that the prophet keeps within the sphere of his 
calling ; namely, because the deacon should remain 
within the sphere of bis diaconate, &¢. But is the 
sphere of the prophet described by the measure of 
his subjective faith, or would not this be here rather 
a nugatory generality ?* The sphere of the prophet, 
who reveals what is new for the enlargement of the 
old revelation, is just the real character of the reve- 
lation itself, harmonizing with itself through all.the 
stages of development. Yet the Apostle does not 
say azoxadiwenc, but wiatews, because the faith 


of the Church is also called to the office of watch- ! 


man, in order that the development of the truth be 
not corrupted by false prophets. The application 
of this rule to the exposition of the Scriptures in 
the early period (see Tholuck, p. 664) is not explica- 
tio, but applicatio ; but it cannot be denied that 
this applicatio itself is made xata& tHY aVaLO- 
ylav THs MioTtEOS. 

Ver. 7. Or ministry [site dvaxoviar, das 
Dienstamt (Lange). Governed by éyortes, like the 
preceding accusative]. A threefold idea of the dva- 
xoven can be distinguished in the New Testament. 
1. The most comprehensive idea understands by 
dvaxorvta the ecclesiastical office in general; see 
1 Cor, xii. 5. There, prophecy is designated as a 
diaconate; here, it is distinguished from it. 2. 
Therefore, the special office for a definite congrega- 
tion. So here. [Dr. Lange apparently includes 
here all the permanent offices in a single church, as 
he makes dvaxovia a category, under which the five 
following terms fall. If, however, it be considered 
as coordinate with what follows, then the still more 
restricted view must be adopted.—R.] 3. The dia- 
conate, in distinction from the presbyterial episco- 
pacy, 1 Tim. iii, 8, At the time when this Epistle 
was written, the ecclesiastical distinctions were less 
developed than when the First Epistle to Timothy 
was written, but yet more so than in the First Epis- 
tle to the Corinthians, 

Let us wait on our ministering [2 t7 
dvaxoviae. We must supply an imperative, either 
let us be in, remain in, or wait on (as BE. V.). The 
sense is the same.—R.] Meyer thus explains the 
2y:; The one who was “ diaconally endowed” shall 
not wish to be of authority beyond the sphere as- 
signed him by this endowment, but to be active 


* [Alford (with most modern commentators) defends the 
subjective view of “faith,” from the context, “ which aims 
at showing that the measure of faith, itself the gift of God, 
is the receptive faculty for all spiritual gifts, which are 
therefore not to be boasted of, nor pushed beyond their 

rovinces, but humbly exercised within their own limits.” 

esides, there is very little warrant for the objective sense 
of miotts; it was unknown: to the early Greek fathers 
(Meyer), and cannot be established as a New Testament 
wsus; comp. Lange’s Comm. Gal. i. 23, p. 27; Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 152 ff. It would seem, then, that the techni- 
ta. thevlogical phrase: analogy of faith, has a meaning not 
strictiy in accordance with Paml’s use of the phrase. Cer- 
tainly the application is quite different—here, to the extra- 
ordinary gift of prophecy ; theologically, to a regula jidet. 
Dr. Lange seems to take middle ground.—R. 








within it. But it is not necessary to understand the 
éwvou éy quantitatively; it can also be understood 
qualitatively. And since all the apostolic functions 
of the Church were diaconal, qualitative ministering 
is undoubtedly the meaning. The proof of the true 
office is, that it consists simply in service; just as, 
inversely, pure divine service becomes the trae 
office, even if it had no human official seal. With 
the positive filling of his sphere, it is always sup- 
posed that he does not commit improprietiés beyond 
his sphere. 

Or he that teacheth, on teaching [ize 6 
dvdacrwy, éy tH Svdaoxadia]. Accordixg 
to Meyer, Paul should have continued uniformly, 
eite dwWaoxadtay (sc. %yovtec), “as [Cod.] A. actu- 
ally has.’ We have seen, in the arrangement of 
the gifts (see above), what grounds he had for not 
thus continuing.* Thus he has his gift in his /abors 
as teacher. This appears self-evident; but how 
many, who would be deemed teachers, are mere 
babblers ! 

Ver. 8. Or he that exhorteth, on exhorta- 
tion [6 zaogaxalov, @v tH magaxndnoer]. 
As the magazxadoy here is definitely distin 
guished from the didaoxmy, nothing else can be un- 
derstood by it than a fraction within the more gen- 
eral presbyterate, Evidently the more definite dis- 
tinction, in 1 Tim. v. 17, between presbyters whe 
devote themselves to teaching, and ruling presby- 
ters, thus begins to take shape; while, on the other 
hand, the diaconate is developed in a presbyterate 
from the date of Acts xi. 30, and has not yet posi- 
tively been separated from it. The exhorter, ac- 
cording to what follows, comprises the different sides 
of the subsequently developed presbyterial office ; 
he is undoubtedly synonymous with the pastors, 
Eph. iv. 11. The division of his office appears in 
the following statements.+ 

He that giveth [6 weradidots]. Ac- 
cording to Meyer, the official functions to the Church 
cease with the «ize. We have, on the contrary, laid 
down further subdivisions here. Every Christian is 
indeed a wetadvdovc, and not less an éeov; 
but as here there stands midway between the two a 
eotothuevoc, Which not every one can be, special 
functions recognized by the Church are evidently 
meant. Meyer argues against such functions, by 
observing: a. The diaconal gift could not be thus 
analyzed; 6. The position of the zeotortcdwevog as 
the presbyter between two deaconal employments, 
would be inappropriate. Instead, therefore, of bear 
ing in mind the growing relations, he does violence 
to them by preconceived opinions; a presbyter is a 
presbyter, a deacon isa deacon, &c.; and then, ac- 


* [The change to the nominative is deemed by Dr. 
Lange a sufficient warrant for taking this, and the corre- 
sponding participle which follows, as directly subordinate 
to the idea expressed in Staxoviay. If a reason must be 
found for the irregularities of the Apostle’s syntax, this is 
the simplest and most satisfactory explanation.—R.] 

+ {Meyer confines the charisms of exclusively official 
significance to the four terms already discussed, though he 
thinks these four are examples chosen out of a larger num- 
ber: (1.) The gift of theopneuste discourse, prophecy. (2.) 
The gift of oversight of the external affairs of the Church, 
diaconate. (8.) The gift of teaching by ordinary methods, 
not yet limited to any special office. (4.) The gift of exe 
hortation, 7. e., of encouraging or admonitory remarks upon 
the passage of Scripture read after the usage of the syna- 
gogue. This last differs from the teaching, in being directed 
to the heart and will; while teaching was directed to the 
understanding. Philippi, whose notes are very full and 
valuable, agrees with him in the main, but differs from him 
in regard to what follows.—R.] 
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cording to him, Paul casts the presbyter right in the 
midst of the membership.* 

With simplicity. This term is characteristic 
of the penetration of the Apostle, since accessory 
views might be easily connected with all exercise 
of beneficence.t+ 

He that ruleth, zeototawevos. Accord- 
ing to Meyer, the presbyter, but not the presbyter 
exclusively. See 1 Oor. xii, 28. The order there 
laid down by the apostles is as follows: 1. Proph- 
ets; 2. Teachers; 8. Miraculous powers; then 
healing of the sick, then bestowals of help, then 
nupzovnoec, and finally yévy yAooody. Therefore 
the bestowals of help would thus fall under the 
rubric of the present zagaxoAov, and especially of 
the wetadidovg. Undoubtedly the xuBeovyoess there 
stands in the same line with the teototémevos 
here. The ones concerned as having care of the 
external affairs of the Church, had, at the beginning, 
no great things to manage. We then find the paral- 
lel of the 2ewy in the gift of specific miracles: the 
healing of those possessed with devils, and the res- 
toration of the sick. 

With diligence. zovdy may mean haste, 
zeal, or diligence. But the latter idea is most defi- 
nite ; zeal was a common duty of all. 

With cheerfulness [év thagotyty, 4. ¢., 
hilarity]. ‘‘ With gladness and friendliness,” says 
Meyer, ‘‘the opposite of unwilling and ill-humored 
behavior.” But the question here is not a conven- 
tional good conduct, but that cheerfulness from 
heaven which, in a despondent world, among other 
duties, must conquer and banish the demons of sad- 
ness. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On chap. xii. 1 ff. As man’s ideal destination 
was to perceive God aright in His works, and to 
praise and glorify Him, and, accordingly, the fall 
consisted in the omission of this living worship, ac- 
cording to Rom. i. 20, 21; then, as human corrup- 
tion consisted fundamentally in the false worship of 
heathen idolatry and of Jewish zeal for the letter, 
according to chaps. i. and ii.; as, further, redemp- 


* (Meyer guards against this position, by making the 
gilt a general one, not exclusively that of presbyter or 

iskwos. Hodge and Philippi, however, refer the first 
and third to Christians generally, and the second to the 
ecclesiastical rulers. The latter defends such a promiscuous 
arrangement as warranted by the Apostle’s purpose. It 
may be observed, that dtadovs would better express official 
beneficence, while weradovs, it is claimed by many, refers 
to private giving of one’s own substance.—R.] 

t [Tholuck and Alford render: with liberality ; but this 
seems to be but poorly supported. Dr. Hodge retains the 
common meaning in the case of the deacons, and adds: 
‘Considered in reference to private Christians, this clause 
may be rendered, he that giveth, with liberality.?? But this 
is only an inference. The Apostle says: with simplicity, 
which is as difficult in the case of private as of official 
beneficence.—R., ] 

t (It is evident how difficult it is to deduce from the 
hints given in these Epistles, written to different Churches 
at different times, any consistent theory of Church govern- 
ment during the apostolic age. In regard to this particular 
word, most commentators refer it to “the rulers”—7. e., 
the ruling elders; but the great objection is, that so im- 

ortant an office would scarcely be put in the position it 

ere occupies. Meyer formerly held that it meant those 
who entertained strangers (so Stuart, in an excursus on 
this passage), but he has abandoned this view. Alford 
refers it to ruling in the household, &c. In favor of the 
vommon view, if may well be urged, however, that the 
Churches grafted on the synagogue did have such officers, 
and we might expect a reference to them here. If referred 
fo at all, it must be by this word.—R.] 
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tion was instituted that God might effect and mani. 
fest the real atonement in Christ as the mercy-seaé 
of the Holy of Holies sprinkled with His own blood, 
according to chap. iii. 25; as then, consequently, 
also Christian saving faith consisted (according to 
chap. v. 1, 2) of free access to God into the Holy 
of Holies, and is developed in the most varied fea 
tures of a New Testament call to worship; so, ac- 
cording to the practical part of this Epistle, should 
believers begin the development of their worship 
(chap. xii. 1), by finishing the real burnt-offering by 
the pure presentation of their own bodily life to 
God’s service. On the passages of heathen and Jew- 
ish wise men relating to the moral consecration to 
God as a self-offering, quoted in Wetstein and Koppe, 
see Meyer, p. 458. See the same author on the 
“rational service,” p. 453; Tholuck, p. 651 ff; 
Philippi, p. 500, It is noteworthy that the “rational 
service’ is recommended to the Roman Church, 
On the ovoynuatileo For and wetapogpota 9c, see 
the Hxeg. Notes. On aiwy ovtoc, see Philippi, p. 
202. 

2, Just as the First Epistle of Peter appears as 
an evangelical prophecy, in opposition to the later 
false image of Peter, so is it with the Epistle to the 
Romans ; and especially does the expression of the 
living offering and the reasonable service stand in 
opposition to the later picture of the life of the 
Romish Church. The same assertion holds good of 
the expression with which Paul prescribes for all 
Christians in Rome, that every one should not think 
too highly of himself, that we are all members one 
of another, &ec. 

38. The first application which the Christian has 
to make of the principle of his new life is, that he 
should not arrogantly abuse his charism [gift] in a 
hierarchical or sectarian way, but should exercise it 
purely for the service of the Church, by adapting 
himself to the requirements of the community, and 
yet preserve his evangelical freedom. The rule is: 
(1.) The whole gift for the Church; (2.) Nothing 
but the gift; see 1 Cor. xii. On the idea of the 
charism, see the Hxeg. Notes ; also Tholuck, p. 655 
ff.; p. 661.—The difference between the éJev and 
him that giveth, applies to an early period in the 
Church. The support of the poor brethren in the 
first period was not the alms of charity. On the dis- 
position and character of the increasing offices in 
the Church, see the Hxeg. Notes. For. fuller infor- 
mation on the gifts, see my Gesch. des apostol. 
Zeitaliers, p. 555 ff. ; and on the offices, p. 585 ff. 

4, The defective understanding, which is still 
apparent in many ways, in reference to the rule that 
prophecy is according to the measure of faith, arises 
from the want of perception of the lawfulness of 
organic development in the department of spiritual 
as well as of natural life. With the lawfulness of 
development there is combined the development of 
lawfulness in all the spheres of life. But in the 
ecclesiastical department of faith, many will know 
nothing of the development expressed in prophecy, 
and, in contrast to them, many will know nothing of 
the lawfulness expressed by the measure of faith. 
Hence arise such foolish, noisy decisions of the day 
as this: The confessions of the Church are no longer 
obligatory! Every one must know what is obliga. 
tory for him, according to his own conscience and 
calling. But no one has any right to deny the valid. 
ity of what the Church of God, in its real develop. 
ment of life, regards as its duty. At all events, it 
follows most from the Apostle’s rule, that the mean. 
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ing of confessions is thoroughly dependent on the 
meaning of the Holy Scriptures. But then it may 
de asked, whether a legal development has been 
committed to the Church in its essential and substan- 
_tial life, or whether-the custom of declaiming against 
the boundless culpability of the Church, now in doc- 
trine and now m life, has arisen because the tradition 
of bishops’ caps and doctors’ hats is regarded as the 
most exact history of the Church, 

[5. On church polity, as taught in this section, 
The most remarkable fact is, that so little is said. 
The doctrines of grace are fully treated; the prac- 
tical theme is distinctly announced. Then, after an 
exhortation to humility, comes an exhortation ap- 
parently to church officers, yet so indistinct in its 
distinctions that nothing definite as to the usages of 
the Roman Church can be based upon it. A warn- 
ing against the hierarchy of Rome can readily be 
found in it; but is if not also suggestive of a cer- 
tain ‘‘ freedom of adaptation” in the external pol- 
ity of Christ?s Church? To one who has puzzled 
over this and parallel-passages with the honest pur- 
pose of finding out what is the form of church gov- 
ernment given jure divino, and failed to discover, in 
any present form, the counterpart of the apostolic 
Church, it gives a happy relief from perplexity to 
conclude that church polity was purposely sketched 
by the apostles only in “‘ si/howette ;”? that the de- 
tails are to be of ecclesiastical rather than of Divine 
enactment; that, while despotism and anarchy are 
excluded, both by the nature of the case and the 
hints given in the New Testament, the external 
form of the Church: of the future may be as differ- 
ent from any organization at present existing, as its 
spirit will transcend that of mere ecclesiasticism. 
Maybap, when the Church shall return to the apos- 
tolical spirit, it will find in its outward form the true 
exegesis of these disputed passages. He who reads 
prelacy here, reads through colored glasses ; and he 
who finds ruling elders alluded to, must first derive 
his knowledge of their existence from other sources, 
and then make his exegesis correspond. If, how- 
ever, any will not be satisfied until a jure divino 
form is found, a search into later Hpistles will be 
more profitable; yet that fact of itself admits de- 
velopment in the apostolic age, and who shall say 
when that development shall cease? Comp. Schaff, 
History of the Christian Church, i. pp. 130 ff., and 
the list of authors there referred to; also a discus- 
sion on Lay and Primitive Eldership, in the Amer. 
Presbyterian Review, Drs, R. D. Hitchcock and E. 
F. Hatfield, vol. vi. pp. 253-268, 506-531.—R. | 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


[In the original, the Homiletical Notes are inserted at 
the close of the chapter.—R.] 


Vers. 1,2. Our thank-offering for God’s mercy. 
1, What sort of a sacrifice should it be? a. Living ; 
b. Holy; ¢. Well-pleasing to God. 2. With what 
disposition should it be presented? a. Not so that 
we should conform to the world, and therefore not 
with unconverted hearts; but, 6. That our minds 
should be renewed, that we may continually per- 
ceive God’s will aright.—Our rational service. 1. 
The sacrifice which is presented, is not the sacrifice 
of slain beasts, but the living sacrifice of our bodies. 
2. The sanctuary is not the tabernacle or temple, 
put the Church of our Lord Jesus Christ. 38, The 
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priests are not Levites, but all believing Christians 
whose mind is renewed.—The restoration of rations 
service was a prime advantage conferred by our Re. 
formers.—How rational service, in conformity with 
its nature, should not be limited to the celebration 
of Sundays and holy days, but should embrace the 
whole life-—The exhortation to rational service is 
still necessary. 1. In opposition to the Catholic 
Church; 2. In opposition to certain sects.—Paul 
exhorts to reasonable worship, but not to the wor- 
ship of reason.—Reasonable service is not subtilizing 
service. 1. The former is living and inspiring; 2. 
The latter, dead and cold. ¢ 

Lurtaer: St. Paul here calls all offerings, works, 
and worship, unreasonable, when performed without 
faith and the knowledge of God.—The law has a 
sacrifice of many kinds of irrational beasts, all of 
which are combined in one sacrifice, in order that 
we ourselves may become reasonable men. 

Starke: Nothing so urges us to what is good as 
the sense of God’s sweet grace and mercy.—The 
death of the old man is the life of the new man; 
where Adam’s wrath ceases, Christ’s meekness be- 
gins; and where Adam’s pride goes down, Christ’s 
humility rises—Cramer: The Christians of the 
New Testament are spiritual priests, and bound to 
sacrifices, but they should sacrifice themselves: lay- 
ing their obedience (1 Sam. xy. 22), their lips (Hosea 
xiv. 3), fuith (Phil. ii. 17), alms (Phil. iv. 18), merey 
(Hosea vi. 6), and all such things, on Jesus Christ, 
the golden altar, God will accept them. 

SPeNER: It is not enough to do good and leave 
evil undone, but the Christian must present himself 
a complete sacrifice to God.—If, in short, we would 
know at what we should aim in Christianity, it is the 
Divine will, and therefore the Divine word. What 
ever this forbids must be evil, though even the 
whole world should permit and praise it ; and what. 
ever it enjoins is good, though it should be displeas- 
ing to every one.—BxrnGEL: They very improperly 
shirk from this perfect will who are always in search 
of what they, as they think, are at liberty to do 
without sin. But their course is just like that of a 
voyager, who, having lost his reckoning, is constant- 
ly in search of the most distant shore (ver. 2). 

Roos: God wills every thing that is good, every 
thing that is well-pleasing to Him, and every thing 
that is perfect. That is good which harmonizes with 
God’s commandments; and it is good (zadov) in so 
far as it is well-pleasing to Him ; and it is perfect if 
presented to the extent of our capacity (ver. 2). 

Geriacu;: The Apostle compares the worship of 
Christians in spirit and in truth (John iv. 24), which 
he accordingly calls reasonable (comp. 1 Peter ii. 2), 
with the typical and figurative sacrificial worship of 
the Old Testament (vers. 1, 2). 

Hxvupner: The love and mercy of God should 
be the incentive and source of the Christian sense. 
This constitutes the characteristic difference between 
Christian piety and every other kind; it flows from 
faith and the experience of Divine love in Christ.— 
The mutual devotedness of God and pious people.— 
The holiness of the first commandment.—Christian 
faith is the foundation of Christian piety (ver, 1).— 
Mastery over the fashion of the world: love for 
God, and the wish to have only His grace, conquers. 
—Proper and improper accommodation to circum. 
stances.—Christian life must be something in motion, 
otherwise it will stink. Accipiwnt vitium, ni mo- 
veantur, aque. 

Besser: A Christian man presents hia body as 
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a daily offering, when he, 1. Crucifies that which im- 
pedes the spirit willing for God’s service; 2, When 
he offers all the powers of his body and soul for 
God’s honor and his neighbor’s good (ver. 1),—Our 
service is reasonable (‘ logical ”) when it consists in 
Christian self-sacrifice, because this service is worthy 
of God, and well-pleasing to Him; just as the pure 
milk of the gospel (1 Peter ii, 2) 1s called reason- 
able (sincere) because it is the proper nourishment 
for God’s children.—Pavun Spsratus preached at 
Vienna, from this apostolical text, his powerful 
Reformation sermon on ‘‘ The Glory of the reason- 
able Gospel Worship, and the Punishment of the 
unreasonable Popish Worship ” (ver. 1).—We should 
flee from conformity to the world (ver. 2). 

Vers. 3-8. Humility as the fundamental law of 
reasonable service in the Church. 1. It should show 
itself in no one’s thinking too highly of himself, but 
in every one’s thinking soberly of himself. 2. It 
should be manifested by patient consecration of gifts 
to the service of the Church (vers. 3-8).—True 
Christian humility: 1. Its nature; 2. Its source 
(ver. 3).—The figure of the body and the members ; 
comp. 1 Cor. xii. (vers. 4, 5).—Healthy church-life. 
To this belong two things: 1. Unity in Christ; 2. 
Diversity of gifts (vers. 4-8).—Proof of the neces- 
sary connection of unity and diversity in the Church. 
1. Unity without diversity is death; 2. Diversity 
without unity is disorder (vers. 4-8).—The gift of 
prophecy. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
purpose should it serve? Comp. 1 Cor. xiv. 3 (ver. 
7).—Has any one an office, let him wait on his office. 
This is said, first of all, of the special care of the 
poor (dvexovic) ; but then it applies to every office 
(ver. 7).—What belongs to waiting on our teaching ? 
1. The appropriation of the material for teaching. 
2. Observation of thé proper mode of teaching 
Saas 8. The consecration of our own persons 
ver. 7).—We should give with simplicity—that is : 
1, From an unselfish heart; 2. With a single eye 
(Matt. vi. 22); 8. With a pure hand (ver. 8).— 
Proper care in government. 1. It protects order; 
2. It regards freedom (ver. 8).—Christian mercy. 
1. Its nature; 2. Its exercise (ver. 8). 

Luruer: However precious be all prophecy 
which leads to works, and not simply to Christ, as 
our comfort, it is nevertheless not like faith; since 
those who practise it seek the revelation of hob- 
goblins, and masses, pilgrimages, fasts, and the wor- 
ship of saints (ver. 7).—Let those be taught who do 
not know it, and those be admonished who know it 
already (vers. 7, 8). 

Starke; Man—a little world; such a glorious, 
artistic masterpiece of the Almighty Creator, that 
it cannot be too much contemplated and wondered 
at (ver. 4).—If you are appointed to the office of 
preacher, take your hand from the oxen, from the 
plough, and from your worldly business! Every 
one to the work to which God has assigned him ! 
Sirach xxxviii, 25 (ver. 8).—Cramer: Let no one 
think that he knows, and can do, every thing alone. 
If that had been designed, God would only have 
created one member to the body; Prov. xxii, 2 
(ver. 4).—The proper touchstone of all exposition 
af the Holy Scriptures, is the constant and impreg- 
nable harmony of the writings of the prophets and 
apostles; Acts xxvi, 22 (ver. 7).—Hupivenr: Not 
out of the nest! How will you fly without feathers, 
judge without understanding, boast without a rea- 
son, be called pious without proof, be skilful with- 
out God? God does every thing, and you noth- 
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ing. Therefore glorify Him, but not yourself, Be 
still and humble (ver. 3).—Listen! You are your 
neighbor’s servant. Happy he, who, as the servant 
of his neighbor, lives in love (ver. 4).—Many rules, 
little work. What may it be? Great cry, little wool. 
Perform your office well, and regard yourself as un- 
worthy of praise and reward (ver. 7),—MULLER. 
Teaching instructs and lays the foundation, exhor. 
tation builds upon the foundation (ver. 8). 

Spener: God has given one kind of faith to all 
—that is, as far as the matter itself is concerned. 
Therefore Peter says: They who have obtained “ik 
(iodtiwov) precious faith with us (2 Peter i. f) 
Therefore we must regard ourselves, mutually, ad 
members of one body (ver. 8).—On ver, 7; Here 
belong preaching and catechetical instruction (char- 
acteristic of SPENER). 

Roos: Every one should act according to the 
proportion of his faith, and especially deliver Divine 
truths —that is, prophesy. That which is beyond 
them is the work of nature, and is worth nothing 
(ver, 4).—To the words, “he that teacheth,” and 
“he that exhorteth,” &c., we must mentally add, 
“ because he has received his gift to do it from the 
Lord.”” Now he should exercise himself in this em- 
ployment (vers. 7-9). 

GrriacH: True Awmility is, to be conscious of 
what God gives to it; and it is nota self-acquired 
possession, but a free gift, and therefore is most in- 
timately one with sobriety and clearness of spirit ; 
while false patience, with an apparently deep self- 
humiliation, gives man a sullen look at his own 
heart, and in his gloom it increases the dark spirit 
of selfishness and pride (ver. 3).—The gift of proph- 
eey should not draw the Christian into the sphere of 
obscure feelings, where he can no longer distinguish 
the truth revealed by God from the imaginations of 
his own mind, but should have a guiding star and 
rule of conduct for common Christian faith (ver. 7). 

Heuser: God has given us, in the human body, 
an eloquent picture of human society, and of the 
inward union of all men. [Comp. the address of 
Menenius Agrippa to the people im monte sacro, 
Livy ii. 82] (vers. 4—6).—The sense of ver. 7 is: 
Let no one manifest or affect more fervency or en- 
thusiasm than he has, according to the measure of 
his faith, according to the degree of his strength and 
religious conviction. How common it is for one to 
wish to appear more than he is, or can be! Even 
religion is brought out for a show, and perverted to 
a desire to please (ver. 7).—Nothing beyond the 
Christian’s office is required of him; that is the first 
thing for him.—Christian fidelity to office as the fruit 
of faith (ver. 7). 

Besser: It is very important to distinguish the 
measure of faith, and yet not to separate from the 
measure of gifts (ver. 3).—To prophesy, means to 
declare God’s mysteries, impelled by the Holy Spirit 
(ver. 7).—The prophecy of an unbelieving preacher 
and expositor can, indeed, resemble faith; but we 
pray the Lord for prophets whose measure of faith 
holds the rule of faith alive within them, who preach, 
with hearts believing according to the received mea- 
sure of faith, the faith which the Church confessea 
(ver. 7). 

Tue Pericopes. Vers. 1-6 for the first Sun 
day after Epiphany. Wxeusner: The sacred obliga 
tions of the Christian as a member of a holy com- 
munity.—Every Christian should be a minister. 1, 
Proof; 2. Blessing.—Christian piety. 1. Its nature; 
2. Its effects—Bupprus: The real fruits of faith, 
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They are shown: 1. In true service, or proper con- 
duct toward God; 2. In proper conduct toward the 
world; and, 8. In proper conduct toward ourselves. 
—Karrr: What is necessary for the offering of a 
sacrifice well-pleasing to God? 1, That we should 
no longer seek salvation in ourselves or in the 
world; 2. That we should fully appropriate Christ 
as the perfect sacrifice; 8. That we should wholly 
surrender ourselves to the perfect will of God.— 
Ssanpr; How far a true Christian must alienate 
himself from the world. 1. As a sacrifice on the 
Lord’s altar; 2. As a work of the Lord’s hand; 3. 
As a member of the Lord’s body.—»Burx: The 
Christian’s life a daily priestly service. 1. In the 
feeling which pervades him; 2. In the denial 
which he exercises; 3. In the service which he 
renders. 

[Bishop Hatt, on ver. 2: Sermon on the fash- 
tons of the world, Outline: I. The world. II. The 
forbidden fashions. 1, The head. 2. The eyes: 
Sy The adulterous eye; (2). The covetous eye; 
y The proud eye; (4.) The envious eye. 8. The 
forehead—the seat of impudence. 4. The ear: (1.) 
The deaf ear; (2.) The itching ear. 5. The tongue: 
(1.) The false tongue; (2.) The malicious tongue ; 
(8.) The ribaldrous tongue. 6. The palate, or belly. 
7. The back. 8, The neck and shoulders. 9. The 
heart. 10. The hands and feet. III. The ugliness 
and disgustiveness. of worldly fashions in God’s 
sight. 

[Farinpon, on ver. 6: On the proportion of 
faith. Plato, when asked what God does in heaven, 
how He busies and employs himself there, how He 
passes away eternity, answered: ‘‘ He works geo- 
metrically.” So is the “ proportion of faith,” as St. 
Paul calls it, also geometrical; where we must not 
compare sum-with sum, as they do in a market, or 
value the gift more or less by telling it; but argue 
thus: “ As what He bestows is in proportion to his 
estate, so is what I bestow unto mine.” And in this 
sense, the widow’s two mites were recorded as a 
more bountiful and a larger present than if Solomon 
had thrown the wealth of his kingdom into the treas- 
ury. It was the faith, therefore, from which their 
liberality proceeded, which cheered the Apostle in 
all his distresses ; not the gift itself. 

[Leiguton, on ver. 1: On the sacrifice of the 
godly. The children of God delight in offering sac- 
rifices to Him; but if they might not know that 
they were well taken at their hands, it would dis- 
courage them much. How often do the godly find 
it their experience, that, when they come to pray, 
He welcomes them, and gives them such evidence 
of His love as they would not exchange for all 
worldly pleasures! And when this doth not appear 
as at other times, they ought to believe it. He ac- 


cepts themselves and their ways when offered in sin 
cerity, though never so mean; though they some 
times have no more than a sigh or a groan, it is most 
properly a spiritual sacrifice. 

[Jeremy Taytor: Religion teaches us to present 
to God our bodies as well as our souls; for God is 
the Lord of both; and if the body serves the soul 
in actions natural, and civil, and intellectual, it must 
not be eased in the only offices of religion, unless 
the body shall expect no portion of the rewards of 
religion, such as are resurrection, reunion, and glo- 
rification. : 

[Cuarnocg, on ver. 1: God, who requires of us 
a reasonable service, would work upon us by a rea- 
sonable operation. God therefore works by way of 
a spiritual illumination of the understanding, in pro- 
pounding the creature’s happiness by arguments and 
reasons, and in a way of a spiritual impression upon 
the will, moying it sweetly to the embracing that 
happiness, and the means to it, which He proposes: 
and, indeed, without this work preceding, the motion 
of the will could never be regular. 

[J. Hows, on ver, 1: Sermon on self-dedication. 
I. Explanation of the terms in the text. II. How 
the act enjoined must be performed. 1. With 
knowledge and understanding ; 2. With serious con- 
sideration; 3. With a determined judgment that it 
ought to be done; 4. With liberty of spirit; 5. 
With full bent of heart and will; 6. With concomi- 
tant acceptance of God; 7. With explicit reference 
to Christ; 8. With deep humility and self-abase- 
ment; 9. With joy and gladness of heart; 10. 
With candor and simplicity; 11. With full surren- 
der to God; 12. With solemnity. III. Induce 
ments to self-dedication. 

[Bisuop Hopxins, on ver. 2: On God’s will. 
This is all contained in the Holy Scriptures, which 
are a perfect system of precepts given us for the 
government of our lives here, and for the attaining 
of eternal life hereafter; and therefore it is likewise. 
called His revealed will; whereas the other, namely, 
the will of purpose, is God’s secret will, until it be 
manifested unto us by the events and effects of it.— 
To be governed by our own or other men’s wills, is 
usually to be led by passion, and blind, headlong 
affections; but to give up ourselves wholly to the 
will of God, is to be governed by the highest reason 
in the world; for His will cannot but be good, since 
it is the measure and rule of goodness itself; for 
things are said to be good because God wills them. 
And whatsoever He requires of us is pure and equi- 
table, and most agreeable to the dictates of right 
and illuminated reason; so that we act most like 
men when we act most like Christians, and show 
ourselves most rational when we show ourselvea 
most religious.—J. F. H.] 
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Szconp Srcrion.—The proper conduct of Christians in all their personal relations: to the brethren 
in their own life; to the needy ; to guests ; to every body, even toward enemiee. 


Cuap. XII. 9-21. 


9 Let love be without dissimulation [your love be unfeigned]. Abhor” that 
10 which is evil; cleave to that which is good. Be kindly affectioned one te 
another with brotherly love [In brotherly love’ be affectionate one to another, 
11 tieratly, be as blood relatives]; in honour preferrmg one another; Not slothful in 
business [In diligence, not slothful]; fervent in spirit [in spirit, fervent]; serv- 
12 ing the Lord [v, the time];* Rejoicing in hope fis hope, rejoicing]; patient in 
tribulation [in tribulation, patient]; continuing instant in prayer [in prayer, 
18 persevering]; Distributing [Communicating] to the necessity [necessities] * of 
14 saints; given to hospitality. Bless them which [those who] persecute you: 
15 bless, and curse not. Rejoice with them that do [those who] rejoice, and weep 
16 with them that [those who] weep. Be of the same mind one toward another. 
Mind not high things, but condescend to men of low estate [or, lowly things].* 
17 Be not wise in your own conceits. Recompense to no man evil for evil. Pro- 
vide [Have a care for] things honest [honorable] in the sight of all men.’ 
18 If it be possible, as much as lieth in [dependeth on] you, live peaceably [be at 
19 peace] with all men. Dearly beloved, avenge not yourselves | Avenge not your- 
selves, dearly beloved], but rather give place unto wrath [to the wrath, 
se, of God]: for it is written,’ Vengeance 7s mine; I will repay, saith the Lord. 


20 Therefore 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
Tf he thirst, give him drink: 
For in [by] so doing 
Thou shalt heap coals of fire on his head. 
21 Be not overcome of [by] evil, but overcome evil with good. 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 9.—[The imperatives of the E. V. are retained, since we accept the hortatory view of the participles. It is 
true, the E. V. itself occasionally retains the participial form (vers. 10, 11, 12, 13), but only in such a way as not to 
disturb the hortatory meaning. See the Hacg. Notes on the construction. 

2 Ver. 10.—[The E. V. has inverted the Greek order in these brief clauses. The datives stand first, and their 
equivalents should occupy the same position in English So Five Ang. Clergymen, Amer. Bible Union, &c. 

3 Ver. 11.—[The Rec., with x. A. B. D? 3. L., most fathers, reads: kvpéw; adopted by Beza, Lachmann, Scholz, 
Tischendorf, De Wette, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Dr. Lange, however, follows Griesbach, Mill, Fritzsche, and Meyer, 
who adopt karp@, on the authority of D1. F. G., Latin fathers (so Luther). Yet Meyer himself acknowledges that the 
other reading is better supported ; he rejects it on account of the critical difficulty of accounting for the variation, were 
«xvpiw genuine, especially as the phrase : serve the Lord, is so common with Paul. Dr. Lange says: ‘‘ Such a general 
summons to serve the Lord, looks like an interruption in the midst of general directions. The reading, as Meyer 
observes, is readily explained by the fact that a prejudiced moral feeling would easily stumble at the principle: té karpa 
Sovdeve.” It would seem that Dr. Lange is governed rather by a desire to preserve certain exegetical correspondences, 
than by the results of critical investigation. See Alford in favor of the received reading. He contends that, besides 
the weight of external authorities, the internal probabilities sustain it. ‘The present subject is, the character of our 
zeal for God? ‘The command, 76 katp@ dovd., would surely come in very inopportunely in the midst of exhorta- 
tions to the zealous service of God.” De Wette, indeed, doubts the propriety of the expression, remarking that Chris- 
tians may employ rdv Korpév, but not serve it. On the whole, I feel constrained to differ from Dr. Lange, and to retain 
the reading of the Ree. See further in the Hacg. Notes. 

* Ver. 13.—[Rec., x. A. B. D8.; xpetars; D!. F.: wvetats. The former is adopted by all modern editors. The 
latter was ‘a corruption introduced, hardly accidentally, in favor of the honor of martyrs by commemoration” (Alford). 
So Meyer, and most. Dr. Lange admits that the reading pvetars, which he rejects here, is supported by the same 
authorities as the reading «avcp@ (ver. 11), which he accepts. ‘‘ But the connection here pronounces in favor of the 
Recepia.” He intimates that he finds another meaning than ‘the worship of martyrs” in the rejected reading, but 
does not state what it is. 

5 Ver. 16.—[See Exeg. Notes. 

6 Ver. 17.—[After kadd, A%., Polycarp, &c., insert évamov rod Ocod nat; F. G., Vulgate, Gothic, many fathers, 
Insert od udvoy évadmov 7. Oeod GAAA Kai. These additions are rejected by all modern editors, as taken from Prov. iii. 
4, where the LXX. reads: mpovood Kadd évimiov xvpiov Kat avOpdmwov.—Instead of mavrwv (Rec. X. B. D%, L,, 
versions and fathers), A?. D!. F. &c., have 7@v, which probably arose from the previous insertion. 


7 Ver. 19.—{From Deut. xxxii. 35, where the LXX. reads: év hudpa éxduxjoews dvtamroséow. Heb.: nbus 053 =, 


“mine is revenge and requital.” The same thought is found, Jer. xxviii. 6. Heb. x. 30 quotes precisely as here. 

8 Ver. 20.—[An exact quotation from the LXX., Prov. xxv. 21, 22. There is, however, a variation in the opening 
words. The Rec., with D3, L., some versions and fathers, reads: av odv (édy alone is from the LXX.); adopted by 
De Wette, Philippi, Wordsworth, and Lange (Hodge and Stuart accept it without remark). D2. F., and other authori- 
ties, have édv alone; so Tischendorf. &, A. B.: dAAd edv (Lachmann, Meyer, Alford). Other variations occur in the 
fathers. It is difficult to decide. Probably od» was the original reading, then rejected because the inference was not 
understood, or to conform to the LXX.; then adda substituted, as a connecting particle was deemed necessary. Cer 
tainly ¢a» ody is lectio dificilior. Even Alford seems inclined to adopt it.—R. ] 
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EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—The remark, that the expression 7 
wyamn avuToxgvtos Serves as an inscription to all 
the following participles, has induced us, after the 
example of Meyer, and others, to begin the new 
section with ver, 9.* It may be doubted whether 


the Apostle has mentally supplied %Yotw or éoci. |’ 


The latter view is favored by the idea of Christian 
love, not merely “toward others,” but in a uni- 
versal relation; see ver. 11. The first construction 
is favored by the hortatory form appearing more 
strongly toward the end. Our earlier division was 
based on the fact that vers. 9 and 10 treat of con- 
duct toward companions in faith within the Church. 
The Apostle, however, makes use of a long series 
of participles, as if he would urge not so much a 
Christian course of conduct, as to set up a typical 
rule of conduct for believers, according to unfeigned 
love. 

[De Wette, Olshausen, and others, supply %otz, 
thus making these verses descriptive, not hortatory. 
They urge that the use of the participle for the im- 
perative is very rare. That is true; but in ver. 14 
we have the imperative, followed by an infinitive in 
ver. 15, and then by participles, vers. 16-19; all of 
these latter clauses being of a hortatory character. 
With most commentators (so E. V.), we prefer to 
supply %otm with the first clause of ver. 9, and 
éoté with the following participles, since ver. 8 is 
of a hortatory character. Meyer, Philippi, Tischen- 
dorf, Lachmann, larger edition, declare for this; the 
editors by their punctuation, which is the same in 
the main as that of the E. V. Lachmann also favors 
(smaller edition) joining the participles with the im- 
perative in ver. 14, and thus obtaining the hortatory 
force; this, however, is not only singular, but con- 
trary to the thought, which will not permit these 
participles to modify the imperative, bless, Fritzsche 
takes the participles as corresponding to the personal 
subjects of “love unfeigned,” as 2 Cor. i. 7; but 
this is unnecessary.—R. ] 

Ver. 9. Let your love be unfeigned] 7 
Gyanmn avumodxortoc. We are justified in 
strengthening 7 ayamy into your love, in Eng- 
lish. But the Apostle means Jove absolutely, not 
merely love to the brethren (which is spoken of 
afterwards), nor love to God. The adjective need 
not be paraphrased, as in E. V.—R.] See 2 Cor. 
vi. 6; 1 Peter i. 22. Meyer well says: “As love, 
so also must faith, its root, be;” 1 Tim.i. 5; 2 Tim. 
i. 8. Undissembled love is therefore the inscription 
for the whole series of prescriptions which the Apos- 
tle lays down in parallelisms of two and of three 
members. 

Abhor that which is evil. azootvyotr- 
tec. Strictly, repelling with repugnance. This 
first grand antithesis says, that believers should turn 
away with utter abhorrence from that which is evil, 
in order to cleave to the good with inseparable at- 
tachment, as with bridal affection. This antithesis 
constitutes the practice of heaven and heavenly life, 
and its realization is the life of our Lord. Its break- 
ing off and turning away, as well as its connecting 
and uniting, constitute the fundamental moral law 
xf God’s kingdom. The second antithesis unites 
with this. 


* [In the first edition, vers, 9 and 10 were added to the 
previous section. The present division has the support of 
the best modern commentators, and must be deemed a 
Sappy alteration.—R.] 


Ver. 10. In brotherly love. gidadeigia 
[The dative is that of reference: as respects brother. 
ly love——R.] Specific brotherly love for fellow 
Christians ; 1 Thess, iv. 9; Heb. xiii. 1; 1 Peter i. 
22; 2 Peter i. 7.—[Be affectionate one to anc 
other, «ig adiyious] grddotoeyor. Be lov. 
ers-as toward these related in blood. 

In honour. Tou7y, esteem. The antithesia 
here is the equalization in confiding brother'y love, 
and the subordination of our own personality to our 
esteem for others. 

Preferring one another. ITgoyyotmevor. 
The explanations: excelling (Chrysostom, and oth- 
ers), obliging (Theophylact, Luther, and others), and 
esteeming higher (Theodoret, Grotius; see Tholuck), 
are intimately connected therewith, [Stuart: “In 
giving honor, anticipating one another.” Meyer: 
“ Going before as guides ; i. ¢., with conduct incit- 
ing others to follow.” These explanations, however, 
do not seem to suit tywy 3 hence Alford, and most, 
prefer the meaning given in the Vulgate: invicem 
prevenientes. Hodge: “Instead of waiting for 
others to honor us, we should be beforehand with 
them in the manifestation of respect.”—R. 

Ver. 11. In diligence, not slothful, &. [77 
on0VvdT wy OxvyQot, x..d.] This clause, which 
has three members, defines proper activity in refer- 
ence to temporal affairs, just as the following clause, 
which also has three members, defines proper pas- 
sivity in these affairs. Both verses define the per- 
sonal conduct of the Christian in relation to him- 
self, according to his situation in time,* The prin- 
cipal rule of the first clause is: not to shrink half. 
heartedly from the whole work of time, but to work 
with persevering enthusiasm. To this belongs the 
polar conduct of remaining warm in spirit (seething 
and boiling like a hot spring), and overcoming the 
time (see Acts xviii. 25), while in one’s daily task 
adapting one’s self to the moment, to the will of 
the xvevog in the xowedc, so that He is served by 
observing its full meaning. Jovi. tH zaved, 
tempori servire (Cicero), and similar expressions; 
see Meyer, p. 463. The expression was usual in the 
bad sense (of unprincipled accommodation), ‘as in 
the good (to accommodate one’s self to the time), 
But here it reads: controlling the time by serving 
the Lord; Eph. v. 16; see Tholuck, pp..669 ff., who 
gives the preference to the reading xvotw. 

[Serving the Lord, 6 zvoeliw dovidetor- 
tec. On the readings, see Zextwal Note *. The 
adoption of the reading xave, which is not so well 
sustained as that of the Aec., has influenced the exe- 
gesis of Dr. Lange throughout the verse. Philippi 
urges against xavo@ its equivocal meaning, and the 
fact that Paul always represents the Christian as 
Free, a servant only to God, or Christ, or righteous. 
ness—never of the time. In fact, the injunction 
seems scarcely to differ from one of worldly wisdom, 
if that reading be accepted. Eph. v. 16; Col. iv. 
5, will not justify the expression. Fritzsche in loco 
admits an interchange of xvgioc and xovedc¢ in other 
places.—Dr. Hodge explains: “Influenced in our 
activity and zeal by a desire to serve Christ. This 


* (The reading adopted by Dr. Lange in the last clause 
leads him to this limitation of meaning. While, as Phi- 
lippi observes, there ig no necessity for limiting the dili- 
gence to evangelistic efforts, it seems equally uncalled for 
to refer it exclusively to temporal affairs, as is done by Dr. 
Lange and the E. V. (“business”). Luther is not literally 
exact, but gives the correct sense: Seid nicht trdge, was ihr 
thun solli ; Be not slothful in what you ought todo. Thug 
it is referred to all Christian duty as such (Alford).—R.] 
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member of the sentence, thus understood, describes | 
the motive from which zeal and diligence should 
proceed.” The common interpretation, derived from 
the E. V., is: not slothful in teranoral affairs, yet of 
an earnest religious spirit, vecause all is done in the 
service of the Lord. If the first clause be extend- 
ed so as to include “‘ whatever our hand finds to 
do,” this is sufficiently correct. The second mem- 
ber derives its appropriateness from the fact—never 
more noticeable than in these bustling days, when 
even religious duty partakes somewhat of the spirit 
of the age—that zeal and diligence may become a 
habit and passion, a mere activity, lacking the genu- 
ine fervor of the spirit. The last term does not, 
indeed, refer to the Holy Spirit, but, in an exhorta- 
tion to Christians, may well be taken as meaning the 
human spirit under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 
—R.] This is followed by a trichotomy as the prop- 
er passivity in temporal relations. 

Ver. 12. In hope, rejoicing [rt élmidu 
yotoortes. Stuart thinks the datives in this 
verse also are datives of reference: as respects 
hope, rejoicing, &c. But the regularity has been 
broken in upon by the tm xuvoim of the preceding 
verse; we are therefore warranted in adopting a 
different view here, especially as the datives in this 
verse seem not to be parallel to each other. The 
verb yatgey may indeed govern the dative, but the 
hope is rather the ground than the object of rejoic- 
ing (so Meyer, Alford). De Wette, Philippi: ver- 
moge der Hof vung; Hodge: on account of hope. 
The hope is objective, and to be taken more gen- 
erally than Dr, Lange suggests. His view results 
from reading za.e@ above.—R.] The antithesis 
shows that here the édzés, as formerly the ozovdy, 
must be regarded as prevalently objective. In the 
time bestowing hope. It is in harmony with the 
childlike character of faith to rejoice gratefully 
over every good token; but it is also in harmony 
with manliness to be patient in tribulation. 

In tribulation, patient; in prayer, per- 
severing [t7 DAiwer taopévorvtes: tH 
MOOTEVLN Moogzaeteoovytec. Alford: a 
9iwev, the state in which the bzouovy is found. 
Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, &., think éy was omit- 
ted on account of the parallelism of construction, 
though the verb governs the dative (more usually 
the accusative, however). On the second clause, 
comp. Col. iv, 2; Acts i. 14.—R.] The harmoniza- 
tion of the great contrasts of life lies in the perse- 
vering life of prayer. Similar harmonizations, see 
James i. 9, 10: chap. v. 18. Bengel: Gaudium 
non modo est affectus, sed etiam offictum christiano- 
avum. Tholuck and Meyer would regard the hope 
here quite universally, as the foundation of Chris- 
tian joy. This is not favored by the antithesis TH 
Giiwev. Meyer here reads the dative: standing 
out against tribulation. But Paul will not consider 
tribulation as an adversary. We also prefer being 
patient to being steadfast, as continued steadfastness 
is placed here finally in the life of prayer.* 


e 








* [The idea of tmoudvew is patient continuance, or 
eteadfastness, although, at times, the idea of patience may 
be the prominent one. It may be doubted whether the 
other thought is not equally prominent here. So Philippi ; 
in der Drangsal besténdig.—Accepting the wider reference 
of the verse, Dr. Hodge says: “This hope of salvation is 
the most effectual means of producing patience under pres~ 
ent afflictions.” ‘‘ Intercourse with God, however, is neces- 
sary to the exercise of this, and all other virtues, and 
therefore the Apostle immediately adds: continuing instant 
$n prayer”? He finds in this expression two attributes of 
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Ver. 18. Communicating to the necessities 
of saints [tats yortaus THY aYiMY novrw- 
yvyourvtes. See Zextual Note *.—R.] The believer 
naturally comes from his own necessity to the neces- 
sity of his brethren. Tats yoeiavs. The mean- 
ing of the verb zou. : distributing to, is opposed by 
Meyer and Tholuck. It is sufficient here that hold- 
ing fellowship with is the fuller and stronger ex 
pression, yet not fellowship “in the necessities ” of 
fellow-Christians, but with them; or, in other words; 
to participate in their necessities (Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret).*—Given to hospitality [cy gvioke 
viav dvwoxortes, literally, pursuing hospitality 
—R.] In ancient times, hospitality was also a high 
ly important work of love, for the relief of neces- 
sity; Heb. xiii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 9. 

Ver. 14. Bless those who persecute you, 
&. [evloyette tots dubunovtas twas, 
x.t.4.| Here the hortatory form becomes distinct ; 
see Matt. v.44. Probably the expression of Jesus 
has reached Paul by the tradition of the Church. 
Tholuck: ‘“‘It is just from the Sermon on the 
Mount that we find the most reminiscences; 1 Cor, 
vii. 10; James iv. 9; v. 12; 1 Peter iii. 9; iv. 14.” 
Tholuck, very strangely, supposes here a so-called 
lexical connection—4. ¢., that ver. 14 is accidentally 
called forth by the word dvwzovtes.¢ But it is in- 
correct to suppose that the exhortation of ver. 14 
interrupts such exhortations as vers. 18 and 15, 
which relate to the mutual conduct of Christians ; 
ver. 15 has been too generally regarded as favoring 
this view. 

Ver. 15. Rejoice with those who rejoice, 
&e. [yatoery weta yarodytmy, wad. On 
the infinitive as imperative, see Winer, p. 296. 
Meyer fills out the sentence thus: yaioevy twas 
det.—R.] Xcigew, the infinitive as an imperative, 
to be supplemented mentally by a corresponding 
verb; see Sirach vii. 33, 34. Ver. 14 defines the 
proper conduct in relation to personal antipathy ; 
ver. 15, the proper conduct in relation to personal 
sympathy. 

Ver, 16. Be of the same mind one toward 
another [ro avto éic ahanious poovotr- 
té¢]. The participles in ver. 16 have been vari- 
ously construed; now with the preceding impera- 
tive yatosy, zdaiew, ver. 16, and now with the 
following wy yiveo9e; see Philippi. Because of 
the great difficulties of such connections, commien- 
tators prefer to supply %ore (Philippi, Meyer). 


acceptable prayer—perseverance and fayor—both implyin: 
faith in God. RJ y noms 

* [Meyer paraphrases: ‘having fellowship in the neces- 
sities of the saints; 7. e., conducting yourselves as though 
the necessities of your fellow-Christians were your own, 
and thus seeking to meet them.”? Stuart: “in respect to 
the wants of the saints, be sympathetic;?? but the dative 
is hardly a dative of reference. The intransitive meanin 
of the verb must be insisted upon (Tholuck, Meyer, an 
most). Even in Gal. vi. 6, the transitive meaning must be 
given up. (Comp. Laige’s Comm. in loco, p. 150.)—R..] 

t [Wordsworth finds a happy play upon the words, 
Sudxovres (ver. 13), Sudxovtas (ver. 14). “It would seem as 
if the Apostle’s mind, strained by the pressure of the argue 
ment with which it had been laboring, now gracefully and 
playfully relaxes itself in Christian cheerfulness. In hig 
conciliatory courtesy, he would show his readers what he 
had said severely concerning them in the former parts of 
his Epistle, had been spoken in love. So he now says, in a 
tone of lively affection: Even we Christians, whom ths 
world persecutes, ought to be persecutors ; we ought to follow 
with our blessings and our prayers those who pursue us 
with rancor and disdain.””—On the spirit of this injunction, 
gee Hodge ae especially the extract from Calvin which 

e gives.—R. 
FLWe retain the imperative form of the E, V. It might 
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The attempt at the proper construction would be 
best favored by returning to ver. 15, and reading 
this injunction as a fundamental thought, control- 
ling what follows, clothed in figurative expression 
and made explicit by the beginning of ver. 16. On 
this wise: 

First trichotomy: Rejoice with them that do re- 
joice, and weep with them that weep: being of the 
same mind one toward another. 

Second trichotomy : Mind not high things, but 
condescend to the lowly. Addition: Be not wise 
in your own conceits (in seclusion). 

Third trichotomy : Recompense to no man evil 
for evil; provide things honest in the sight of all 
men ; if it be possible, as*much as lieth in you, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Fourth irichotomy : Dearly beloved, avenge not 
yourselves, but rather give place unto wrath; for it 
is written, &e. All this follows from the conduct of 
Christians toward each other. But then the whole 
glory of this reciprocal feeling is elaborated in the 
Christian love of enemies, which conquers evil by 
good; vers. 20, 21. 

The same. J'6 auto; see chap. xv. 5; Phil. 
ii, 2; iv. 2; 2 Cor. xiii. 7. They should adhere to 
the same, what is equal, what is common, in their 
intercourse with each other, or in the intercourse of 
one toward others; reminder of the Golden Rule. 
According to Phil. ii. 4, co attd pooveiy proceeds 
from the to &y geoveiy. Adherence to one results 
in adhering to the same; then, this results in unity, 
which, however, is only a special fruit of that gen- 
eral conduct. LikewiseTholuck. [Dr. Hodge thinks 
concord of feeling is the prominent thought.] Chry- 
sostom’s view is different; not to regard one’s self 
better than others, and similarly. 

Mind not high things [nq ta tywndoa 
poovovrtec]. Not merely ‘ high-aspiring selfish- 
ness,” but also self-complacent fancies; for example, 
Novatian, puritanic, aristocratic, or humanistic fan- 
cies injure, or even tear asunder, the bond of com- 
munion, of Christian fellowship with the Church, 
and of humane fellowship with the world. 

But condescend to men of low estate. 
Totic tazevvois. Construed as masculine by 
Chrysostom, Erasmus, Luther [ Alford, Wordsworth], 
and others. (Various definitions: Christians should 
count themselves among the lowly; should suffer 
with the oppressed; should remain in fellowship 
with the lowly, with publicans and sinners.) But 
Fritzsche, Reiche, De Wette [Stuart], and many oth- 
ers, have declared in favor of the neuter. Meyer: 
Subjecting yourselves to the lower situations and 
occupations of life. The antithesis ta twyla is 
urged. But the antithesis is modified by the change 
of the verb into cuvamayomevov. The latter 
verb denotes, to be carried off, to be taken along 
with, or, to allow one’s self to be carried off, to be 
misled, to be taken along with (see Tholuck, p. 678). 
This may apply as a duty toward the brethren in 
low estate, who, in opposition to high things, repre- 
sent the real essence of humanity in the form of a 
servant; but it cannot apply to trivial and iow 
things. We should take small things into consider- 
ation in the light of duties, but not to permit our- 
selves to be carried off by them. But of small 
men, who are great in God’s eyes, it is said with pro- 
priety: that we should devote ourselves to them 
perhaps be changed to the participial, as is done in the 


revision by Five Ang. Clergymen; but this would render a 
-thange in punctuation necessary.—R.] 


through suffering to glory. Imprisoned and hung 
with the lowly, but not with the bad ! 

The neuter construction is thus explained by 
Calvin, and others: hwmilibus rebus obsecundantes 
(about: to be true in small things): while Grotius, 
and others, thus explain the masculine construction: 
modestissimorum exempla sectantes. 

[On the whole, the masculine is preferable; fo 
in no other case in the New Testament is the adjec- 
tive tozewdc used of things. Nor does the Apos- 
tle’s antithesis require the neuter meaning. Alford: 
“In ca vyyde poovotytec, the tyylé are necessa- 
rily subjective—the lofty thoughts of the man. But 
in toi tamevvoig cuvan. the adjective is necessa- 
rily objecttve—some outward objects, with which the 
persons exhorted are ouvvamayeo9ar. And those 
outward objects are defined, if I mistake not, by the 
sig addndoue.” Dr. Hodge, and many others, do 
not decide between the two views.—R. ] 

Be not wise, &e. My yivecG<«, «1.1. Sco 
chap. xi. 25. But there the conceit of one’s own 
wisdom constitutes an antithesis to God’s revelation, 
while here it, constitutes an antithesis to the fellow- 
ship of men (not merely of Christians in a good 
sense). 

Ver. 17. Recompense to no man evil for 
evil [wndevi naxov ayti xaxov amodr- 
dovtec. Alford: “The Apostle now proceeds to 
exhort respecting conduct to those without.” There 
is, however, no warrant for this limitation in the lan- 
guage, and certainly the temptation to render evil 
for evil to Christians is frequent enough.—R.] 
Meyer: ‘‘ The principle itself, and how it stood op- 
posed to heathendom and pharisaism !” 

[Have a care for things honourable, zoo- 
vootuevor xade. Lange: Sed auf das Hdle be- 
dacht. Have careful regard to what is noble, &e. 
Dr. Hodge finds here a motive for the injunction 
which precedes, and objects to the period after 
“evil” in the E..V., as well as to the translation 
“honest,” which undoubtedly conveys to the ordi- 
nary reader the thought that we are bidden tc pro 
vide for ourselves and families in an honest way 
The clause much resembles Prov. iii, 4 (LXX.) 
hence the variations.—R. | 

In the sight of all men [évaimiov may 
tov avGounmorv. See Textual Note °.| Meyer: 
Before the eyes of allmen, We regard the term as 
an expression of the relation to the most diverse 
men. However, the other construction also makes 
good sense ; for Christians could often expose indi- 
viduals to danger, by giving them cause for offence ; 
Prov. iii. 4; 2 Cor. viii. 21. 

Ver. 18. If it be possible, &. Ei duvatoy 
is referred by Erasmus, Bengel, and others, to what 
precedes [but this is objectionable]. The clause: 
as much as dependeth on you, explains the <¢ dv- 
vatov. It may be outwardly impossible to us to 
live at peace with every body; but inwardly we 
should be peaceably disposed, prepared for peace, 
toward every body. [The «i dvvardy is objective 
(Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Alford), not, “if you 
can,” but, if it be possible, if others will allow it 
“ All your part is to be peace: whether you actually 
live peaceably or not, will depend, then, solely on 
how others behave toward you” (Alford). That 
this is often impossible, the Apostle’s life plainly 
shows.—R. } 

Ver. 19. Avenge not yourselves, dearly 
beloved. The additional ayanantot, loving 
pressure. [The address becomes more affectionate 
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as the duty becomes more difficult (so Tholuck), 

ive place unto the wrath [dors tozoy 
=] 6077]. Make way for Divine wrath; do not 
anticipate it; do not get in its way; let it rule. 
This is the explanation of most commentators, from 
Chrysostom and Augustine down to Tholuck, De 
Weite, Meyer, and Philippi. [So Hodge. |—Seeond 
xplanation: Let not your own wrath break forth 
(Du Dieu, Semler [Stuart], acd others). Meyer, on 
the contrary; The Latin usage of non ire spatium 
dare harmonizes very well with this, but the Greek 
usage of tézoy dover does not. [Jowett says 
this explanation ‘is equally indefensible on grounds 
of language and sense. It is only as a translation 
of a Latinism we can suppose the phrase to have 
any meaning at all; and the meaning thus obtained, 
‘defer your wrath,’ is out of place.” See his re- 
marks in defence of the next explanation.—R.]— 
Third explanation: Yo give place to the wrath of 
your enemy (Schottgen, Morus, and others). Mey- 
er: This would be only a prudential measure,* The 
first explanation is raised above all doubt by the 
addition: Vengeance is mine.+ 

For it is written, Deut. xxxii. 35.—Addition : 
Léyev xVOLos; See Heb. x. 30. 

Ver. 20. Therefore if thine enemy, Ac. 
[icv oty wevve, 222. See Textual Note *.] 
The ovv, which is omitted by most Codd., probably 
on account of difficulty, follows from the antithesis. 
One cannot conform to the negative: not to hate an 
enemy, without obeying the affirmative. [Hodge: 
“¢The expressions are obviously not to be confined 
to their literal meaning, nor even to the discharge 
of the common offices of humanity; they are figu- 
rative expressions for all the duties of benevolence. 
It is not enough, therefore, that we preserve an ene- 
my from perishing; we must treat him with all 
affection and kindness.”—R.] The words are from 
the LXX. of Prov. xxv. 21. 

Thou shalt heap coals of fire, &c. [a&v- 
Foaxas MvE0S owgetaers, xt.A.] The 
burning of fiery coals is an Oriental figure of con- 
stantly burning pain. Explanations: 

1. Thou wilt draw down upon him severe Divine 


* (Dr. Lange qnotes Meyer's objection to one single 
phase of this explanation, and that not the one most promi- 
nently urged. Ewald, Jowett, Wordsworth, understand by 
this view, which they defend, not getling out of the way of 
the wrath of another, but, allowing it to spend itself upon 
you, “let your enemy have his way.”” So far from deeming 
this a prudential step, Jowett defends it from the objection, 
that ‘‘common prudence requires that we should defend 
ourselves against our enemies,” by urging that the gospel 
does not always give “counsels of prudence, but of perfec- 
tion.”” Meyer, however, opposes the real explanation of 
these authors, by saying that such a meaning has too little 
positive moral character; and further, that the prohibition 
of revenge by no means implies that the personal object is 
an angry one. These objections are valid ones.—R.] 

+ [The first explanation is the most natural one; but 
Alford suggests another, viz.: “ Anger, generally; ‘proceed 
not to execute it hastily, but leave it for its legitimate time, 
when He whose it is to avenge will execute it: make not 
the wrath your own, but leave it for God.’ Wordsworth, 
in defer ding the third explanation, objects to the first : “It 
could t.ardly be presented as a Christian duty--to make 
room tor the Divine wrath to work against anenviny.” He 
furthermore defends the ambiguous rendering of the E. V., 
as excellent from its ambiguity, from not saying too much, 
and thus inviting study, using this opportunity for oppos- 
ing a revision. ‘I ever held it a kind of honest spiritua. 
thrift, when there are two senses given of one place, both 
agreeable to the analogy of faith and manners, to make use 
of both” (Bishop Sanderson). Dr. Wordsworth approves 
this rule for expositors. His own practice of this “ spirit- 
nal thrift” may lead to spiritual wealth, but certainly 
seoms to tend to exegetical poverty.—R.] 
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wrath (with reference to 4 Ezra xvi. 54: Chrysos 
tom, Theodoret, &c., Zwingli, Beza, &c., Stolz, Heng: 
stenberg, &c.). 

2. Thou wilt prepare him for the pain of peni- 
tence (Augustine, Jerome [Tholuck, De Wette, Mey- 
er], Luther, and many others). Origen has opposed 
the former view, which was continually under the 
necessity of being established in the Church, because 
of the propensity to wrath. On Hengstenberg’s ex« 
planation of Prov. xxiv. 18, see Tholuck, p. 675 ff, 
Ver. 21, as well as the spirit of the passage, pro- 
nounces in favor of explanation (2.). No one coula 
gladly requite evil with good, if he knew of a cer- 
tainty that he would thereby be exposed to Divine 
wrath, Finally, this explanation is favored by the 
whole spirit of Christianity. Yet it must be ob- 
served, that penitence cannot be designated as an 
infallible effect of the love of enemies, and of its 
expressions. The most immediate effect of such ex- 
pressions is burning shame, a religious and moral 
crisis. He will bend his head as if fiery coals lay on 
it. The rule, as well as the purpose, of this crisis, 
is penitence and conversion; but there are frequent 
instances of false adversaries, like Judas, becoming 
hardened by kindness. 

[8. Slightly different from (2.) is that adopted 
by Hodge: “‘ You will take the most effectual means 
of subduing him.” Kindness is as effectual as coals 
of fire. So Alford: “ You will be taking the most 
effectual vengeance.” Similarly Jowett. This view, 
which excludes even the pain of penitence, is fa- 
vored by the connection with ver. 21.—R.] For 
other unimportant explanations, see the Note in 
Meyer, p. 468.* On the figure of fiery coals, see 
Tholuck, p. 675. : . 

Ver. 21. [Be not overcome, &. wy vur0, 
x.t.4. ‘A comprehensive summary of vers. 19, 
20. Be not overcome (led to revenge) by evil (which 
is done to you), but overcome by the good (which you 
show to your enemy) evil (by causing your enemy, 
ashamed by your noble spirit, to cease doing evil to 
you, and to become your friend);” Meyer. Seneca, 
De Benef., 7, 31: Vincit malos pertinax bonitas. 
—R.] The purpose of all these manifestations of 
love is that of Christ on the cross: to overcome evil 
with good. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1, The proper conduct in personal intercourse, 
particularly with the brethren, is love without dis- 
simulation ; as the proper conduct toward the 
Church, previously described, is love without sedf. 
boasting. The conduct toward civil authorities 
(which follows in chap. xiii.) is love without fear; 
and, finally, the proper conduct toward the world is 
love without despising the rights of the world, and 
without mingling with the immorality of the world. 

2. The root of brotherly love is reverence for 
the appearing image of Christ; and its development 
and consummation are types of the most inward 
consanguinity, 

3. The proper conduct toward different individu. 
als begins with proper conduct toward ourselves ; 
portrayed in ver. 11. To this there belongs, first of 
all, fresh spiritual life; zealous and enthusiastic 
work, embracing eternity as the blessing of the 


_ ™ (Among these, the reference to the softening by burns 
ing coals (Gléckler), the inflaming to love eR the 
red blush of shame live-glowing coals (Sanctius).—R.. 
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Spirit; calm ardor in communion with God, and in 
the consciousness of its being sent by God; but re- 
garding the moment of time as the moment of eter- 
nity in time. In this place belongs Solomon’s Ec- 
clesiastes, this much-mistaken pearl of the Old Tes- 
tament—a writing whose fundamental thought is, 
that every thing is regarded vain in consequence of 
despising eternity in time. 

4, The Apostle’s pen gives a festive expression 
even to Christian ethics; as is proved by the beau- 
tiful paraliclisms, mostly in the form of trilogies, in 
this chapter, together with 1 Cor. xiii. [Comp. 
Erasmus on this chapter: “ Comparibus membris et 
tncisis, similiter cadentibus ac desinentibus sic totus 
sermo modulatus est, ut nulla cautio possit esse ju- 
eundior.”—R.| Christian life should also be a wor- 
ship. But the worship is festive, free from common 
weariness. 

5. All Christianity is a conquest of evil by good, 
which Christ has established, and already decided in 
principle, on His cross. All the single rules of con- 
duct toward individuals concentrate in this last and 
hichest one. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers. 9-21. The sincerity of love. It is mani- 
fested in: 1. Our abhorving that which is evil; and, 
2. In cleaving to that which is good (ver. 9) —Let 
not love be false. 1. What is it to love in this way? 
2. How is it possible? (ver. 9.)—What belongs to 
true brotherly love? 1. Sincere heartiness; 2. 
Obliging respect (ver. 10).— Universal love and 
brotherly love. 1. How far related? 2. How far 
different? Comp. 2 Peter i. 7 (vers. 9, 10).—Chris- 
tian joy in labor. 1. Its nature; 2. Its origin; 3. 
Its limit (ver. 11).—Be not indolent in doing what 
you should! (ver. 11),—Be fervent in spirit! A 
pentecostal sentiment (ver. 11).—Adapt yourselves 
to the time! A word of comfort in times of need 
and tribulation (ver. 11).—Rejoice in hope, be pa- 
tient in tribulation, continue instant in prayer—an 
inexhaustible text, and one that can be always ap- 
plied afresh on marriage occasions, in harvest ser- 
mons in years of failure, or in New Years’ sermons 
in troublous times (ver. 12).—Distribute to the ne- 
cessity of saints! 1. Description of it (with special 
references similar to those in ver. 11). 2. A sum- 
mons to energetic assistance (ver. 13).—The forgiv- 
ing Christian spirit. 1. A beautiful virtue; but, 
2. One very difficult to exercise; and therefore, 
$. Proper to be implored from God (ver. 14).— 
Christian sympathy: 1. In joy; 2. In sorrow (ver. 
15).—Christian unanimity (ver. 16).—Christian hu- 
mility (ver. 16).—Christian honesty (ver. 17).— 
Christian peacefulness (ver. 18).—Christian love of 
enemies. 1. It desists from revenge; 2. It over- 
somes evil with good (vers. 19-21).—Fiery coals 
on the head of an enemy: 1. They cause pain; 
put, 2. Healing pain, because it is the pain of shame 
vers. 19-21). 

Lurner: To heap coals of fire on the head is, 
that, by kindness, our enemy grows angry with him- 
zelf for having acted so wickedly toward us. 

Srarke: True Christianity does not make lazy 
peop’e and sluggards, but industrious ones; for the 
more pious the Christian is, the more industrious 
laborer he is (ver. 11).—Dear Christian, you present 
a gift to strange beggars, though you do not know 
whether they are holy or not—indeed, the most are 














without holiness; should you not rather do gooastc 
the poor who live among us, who prove by thelr 
deeds that they are holy and God’s children? (ver, 
13.)—He who rises high, falls all the lower; such 
conduct is always dangerous. High trees are shaken 
most violently by the winds; high towers are mogz% 
frequently struck by the thunder-storm; what is 
high is easily moved, and likely to fall. Rather re: 
main low, and then you will not fall, Sirach iii. 19 
(ver. 16).—If you have wisdom, it is not your own, 
but God’s; let it not be observed that you know 
your wisdom. There are others also who are not 
fools; and there are many superior to you (ver. 16). 
—KEvery one should be ruler of his own spirit, Prov. 
xvi, 32 (ver. 21).—It is most glorious to show good 
for evil, and to make a friend out of an enemy, 
Prov. xvi. 6 (ver. 21).—As fire is not quenched by 
fire, so is evil not quenched by evil, nor invective by 
invective——HeEpInGER: Christianity is not absurd 
selfishness and incivility. Love and patience teach 
quite different things toward our neighbor (ver. 10). 
—Mi.ier: The richer and higher in God, the poer- 
er and more like nothing in our own eyes, 2 Sam. 
vii. 18 (ver. 10).—God sends His cross to us that it 
may press from our hearts many fervent sighs, from 
our mouth many a glorious little prayer, and from 
our eyes many hot tears (ver. 12).—Christian souls 
are- one soul in Christ, and therefore one feels tlie 
sorrow and joy of another (ver. 15).—To do good 
is natural; to do evil is carnal; to do evil for 
good is devilish; to do good for evil is divine 
(ver. 17). 

Sponer: Love is the principal virtue required 
by Christ of His disciples (ver. 9).— Brotherly love ° 
should be as hearty as natural love between parents, 
children, and brethren (the ozogy7), and should not 
be lukewarm, but zealous (ver. 10).—The Spirit of 
God is a holy fire, which inflames hearts wherever it 
is. Where things go very sleepily, we may well ap- 
prehend that, because there is no fire, there is no ~ 
zeal, and that there is also no work of the Spirit, 
but only of nature. Yet there should be a fervency 
and zeal of the spirit. For the flesh has also its 
blind zeal, which is the more dangerous the greater 
it is (ver. 11).—Accommodate yourselves to the time. 
But this must not be in such a way as to join in 
with the world, as every period brings with. it that 
which the Apostle (ver. 2) has already forbidden— 
conformity to this world. But Christians should not 
lose the opportunity of doing good which God con- 
stantly presents to them; and they should always 
give due care to all circumstances—to what is best 
now to be done according to the Divine rule. More- 
over, they should always give due attention to the — 
condition in which they are situated, so that they 
may act just as God now requires of them (ver. 11). 
—In prosperity and adversity, prayer is the best 
means for our support (ver. 12). 

Roos: Christians should be refined and pole 
people (ver. 17). 

GertacH: The most glowing love shod not 
lose sobriety and discretion, by virtue of which it 
chooses and performs just what the circumstances 
require ; comp. Matt. x. 16 (ver. 11).—‘‘ ‘ It is well,’ 
says one, ‘that he has very properly commanded 
weeping with those who weep; but for what end did 
he command us to do the other part, that which is 
not great?’ And yet, rejoicing with them that re- 
joice is a far more self-denying state of mind than 
weeping with those who weep;” Chrysostom (ver. 
15).—By jiery coals we must understand that we 
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lead the one who injures us to repentance of his 
deed, by doing good to him (ver. 20), 

Lrsco: How the love of the believer, arising 
from humility, is manifested toward other believers, 
1. Its peculiarity (vers. 9-12); 2, Its manifestations 
amid very different external circumstances (vers. 
18-16).—Relation of the believer to the unbelieving 
world. He is even animated with love toward it 
(vers, 17-21). 

Hsusner: Love should be tender and delicate ; 
it should avoid every thing that can offend another’s 
sense of modesty or honor. Indelicacy is always a 
want of respect (ver. 10).—Christianity teaches the 
real art of being always happy.—The Christian must 
keep in a good humor. Hope is the source of the 
Christian’s cheerfulness; the condition of it is pa- 
tience. Prayer strengthens both faith and hope 
(ver. 12), 

Busser: The works of Christians in love (vers. 
9-21),—Paul calls upon us to oppose two special 
enemies of unity: 1. Pride; 2. Self-conceits of 
wisdom (ver. 16).—Saul felt most painfully the burn- 
ing coals from David’s hand, 1 Sam. xxiv, 17 ff. 

ScuLererMacHER: The Apostle’s injunction: Re- 
joice with them that do rejoice, and weep with them 
that weep. 1. What is the scope of it—what are 
the limits which he has assigned to it? 2. Its con- 
nection with our spiritual life in God’s kingdom 
(ver. 15),.— Perseverance against the evil sorely 
afflicting us. It consists in; 1. Our taking care 
lest evil prostrate our spirit; 2. Jn being careful 
not to lose our sobriety, when enggged in work, by 
surprise; 38. And in being on our guard lest our 
pleasure in life be destroyed by the pressure of evil 
(ver. 21). 

Vers. 7-16. Tue Pericopz for the Second Sun- 
day after Hpiphany.—Heusyer: The fruits of Chris- 
tian faith in human life—The connection of the 
Christian virtues.—The real life as a practical school 
of Christianity—Hariess: True fidelity to calling. 
1. Good Christian deportment is always likewise 
fidelity to calling; 2. The discharge of one’s call- 
ing is true when it is done with simplicity, with care, 
and with pleasure; 3. This fidelity to calling arises 
alone from true love; 4. But true love arises alone 
from the humility of Christian faithJaspis: True 
Christians are also the most faithful laborers. 1. 
They regard their lifetime as a very gracious. gift ; 
2. They act continually from holy motives; 3. They 
feel inwardly united with their fellow-men; 4. They 
have too serious a reverence for their Eternal Judge 
to discharge their calling unconscientiously.—KREHL: 
Strengthening of patience in tribulation by: 1. Wise 
hope; 2. Pious reflection; 8. Steadfast prayer; 4. 
Joyous hope. 

Vers. 17-21. Tux Psricorr for the Third Sun- 
day after Epiphany.—Heusner:; The Christian 
amid the afflicting relations of the world. 1. He 
uses them for opposing his own self-love; 2. He 
uses them for greater severity toward himself; 3. 
For the practice of a peaceful disposition; 4. For 
the exhibition of love toward enemies; 5, For in- 
creasing his stability and steadfastness.—The dignity 
of Christian peacefulness: 1. Its source; 2. Its 
limits; 3. Its strength—Bxzcx: Direction for the 
art of genuine Christian peacefulness. 1, Stop up 
the fountain of disquietude in your own heart; 
2. Give place to the external occasion to disquictude 
by conscientious and blameless deportment toward 
every body; 8. Amid external temptations, direct 
your heart to the highest Requiter; 4. Strive to 








overcome the hatred of enemies by good deeds, and 
to turn away the punishment impending over them, 
—F. A. Worr: Avenge not yourselves! 1, The 
meaning of this declaration of the Apostle; 2. How 
it should be observed. 

Karrr; What belongs to true culture; 1. Mod 
esty and humility; 2. Universal philanthropy; 3 
Truth and purity of heart.—Branpr: Christianity 
is the way to a peaceful and blessed life; for it; 
1. Opposes our own conceits; 2. Forbids all re- 
venge; 8. Recommends honesty; 4. Loves peace- 
fulness; 5. Enjoins magnanimity; 6. And always 
desires the conquest of all evil. 

[Hopxins: On revenge (ver. 15). Revenge is a 
wild, untamed passion, that knows no bounds nor 
measures. And if we were permitted to carve it 
out for ourselves, we should certainly exceed all 
limits and moderation; for self-love, which is an 
immoderate affection, would be made the whole rule 
of our vengeance: and because we love ourselves 
abundantly too well, we should revenge every imagi- 
nary wrong done us with too much bitterness and 
severity: and, therefore, God would not trust the 
righting of ourselves in our own hands, knowing we 
would be too partial to our own interests and con- 
cerns, but hath assumed it to himself as the preroga- 
tive of His crown.—On ver. 20: On kindness toward 
enemies, This is all the revenge which the gospel 
permits; this is that excellent doctrine which our 
Saviour came to preach, which He hath given us 
commission to declare and publish to the world, to 
guide our feet into the way of peace; that we might 
all be united, as by faith and obedience unto God, 
so in love and charity one to another, 

[Bisnop ArrerBury: Sermon: on the duty of 
living peaceably (Rom. xii. 18). I. In what the 
duty consists, in relation to public and private men, 
opinions and practice. II. The extent of it—to all 
men. III. The difficulty of practising it. IV. The 
best helps to the practice of this duty: (1.) Te 
regulate our passions; (2.) To moderate our desires, 
and shorten our designs, with regard to the good 
things of life; (3.) To have a watchful eye upon 
ourselves in our first entrance upon any contest: 
(4.) Always to guard against the intemperance ot 
our tongue, especially in relation to that natura 
proneness it has toward publishing the faults of oth. 
ers; (5.) To keep ourselves from embarking in par- 
ties and factions; (6.) To study to be quiet, by do- 
ing our own business in our proper profession or 
calling ; (7.) Add prayer to the Author of peace 
and Lover of concord, for the fruits of His Spirit. 

[Bourxirr: What it is to be overcome of evil. 
1. When we dwell in our thoughts too much, toc 
often, and too long, upon the injuries and unkind. 
ness we have met with; this is as if a man that wag 
to take down a bitter pill, should be continually 
champing of it, and rolling it under his tongue. 
2. We are overcome of evil when we are brought 
over to commit the same evil, by studying to make 
spiteful returns, in a way of revenge, for the inju. 
ries we have received.—Wherein consists the duty 
and excelleney of overcoming evil with good? 1. Tt 
renders us like God, who does good to us daily 
though we do evil against Him continually; 2. We 
imitate God in one of the choicest perfections of 
His divine nature; 8. We overcome ourselves; 4 
We overcome our enemies, and make them become 
our friends, 

[Henry: Bless them who persecute you: 1, 
Speak well of them. If there be any thing in them 
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commendable and praiseworthy, take notice of it, 
and mention it to their honor; 2. Speak respect- 
fully to them, according as their place is; 3. Wish 
well to them, and desire their good, so far from 
seeking any revengé; 4. Offer up that desire to 
God, by prayer for them. 

[Cuarkg, on yer. 16: There have not been want- 
ing, in all ages of the Church, persons who, losing 
the savor of divine things from their own souls by 
drinking into a worldly spirit, have endeavored to 
shun the reproach of the cross, by renouncing the 
company of the godly, speaking evil of the way of 
life, and, perhaps, sitting down in the Chair of the 
scorner with apostates like themselves. And yet, 
Strange to tell, these men will keep up a form of 
godliness! for a decent outside is often necessary to 


[Honex, on vers. 20, 21: Nothing is so powen 
ful as goodness; it is the most efficacious means 
to subdue enemies and put down opposition. Men 
whose minds can withstand argument, and whose 
hearts rebel against threats, are not proof against 
the persuasive influence of unfeigned love; there 
is, therefore, no more important collateral reason 
for being good, than that it increases our power tc 
do good. 

| Barnes, on ver. 11: The tendency of the Chris. 
tian religion is to promote industry. 1. It teaches 
the value of time; 2. Presents numerous and im- 
portant things to be done; 3. It inclines men to be 
conscientious in the improvement of each moment; 
4, And it takes away the mind from those pleasures 
and pursuits which generate and promote indolence 


enable them to secure the ends of their ambition. —J. F, H.] 





Tuirp Sxcrion.—Christian universalism (Roman Catholicism in Paul’s sense) in proper conduct toward 
the civil Government (the heathen State), which has a diaconal and liturgical service in the household 
of God. The office of civil Government defined. 


of Cuap. XIII. 1-6. 


1 Let every soul be subject [submit himself] unto the higher powers [to the 
authorities which are over him].’ For there is no power [authority] buat of 
[except from]-* God: the powers that be are [those which exist* have been] 

2 ordained of hoy God. Whosoever therefore resisteth the power [So that he 
who setteth himself against the authority], resisteth the ordinance of God: 
and they that [those who] resist shall receive to themselves damnation [con- 

3 demnation]. For rulers are not a terror to good works [the good work], but 
to the evil. Wilt thou then vot [Dost thou then wish not to] be afraid of the 
power [authority]? do that which is good, and thou shalt have praise of [from] - 

4 the same: For he is the minister of God [God’s minister] to thee for good. 
But if thou do that which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth [weareth] not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of God [God’s minister], a revenger to 

5 execute wrath upon [an avenger for wrath to] him that doeth evil. Wherefore 
ye must needs* be subject [submit yourselves], not only for [because of A 

6 wrath, but also for conscience’ sake. For, for this cause pay ye [ye pay 
tribute also: for they are God’s ministers [the ministers of God],° attending 
continually upon this very thing. 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 1:—[The word éfoveia, rendered power in the E. V., has, as its German equivalent: Obrigkeit. Dr. Lange 
expands éfovalars bmepexovcats into: den Obrigkeiten, den thn tberragenden Mdchten. The rendering above is 
partly from Noyes, partly from the revision of Five Ang. Clergymen. Both of these versions substitute throughout, 
zuthority for power (EH, V., Amer. Bible Union). The change is a happy one, since aw/hority has both an abstract and a 
personal force, corresponding to that of éfovaia. Civil authority is, of course, intended. : ea hen 8 

2 Ver. 1.—[X. A. B. D3. L., some fathers, read umd; adopted by Lachmann. D1, El. F., Origen, a6; which ig 
adopted by modern editors (except Tregelles), since it might readily be changed on account of the imé immediately 
following, and also because the other reading would be tautological. , t ; : 

3 Ver. 1.—[The Rec. inserts efoveiar after ob car, with D%. L., some versions and fathers. It is omitted in x. A. 
B. D1. F., most versions and fathers, Later editors reject it. It would easily be written as an explanation. The Rec, 
also inserts ro¥ before Ocod, on very insufficient authority. _ ; A 

4 Ver. 3.—[Instead of tdv ayabGv épywv, adda Tov KoKav (Rec, D’. L., some fathers, Scholz), the reading: 7 
aya9o Epyw, GAAG TO kaxw issupported by . A. B. D1. F., many versions and fathers, Lachmann, Tischendort, 
De Wette, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Stuart and Hodge do not notice the correct reading, which was doubtless 
altered into that of the Rec., for the sake of supposed grammatical accuracy. bab Fe) ad od : 

5 Ver. 5,—[In D. F., and a few minor authorities, avdyxy is omitted, and the infinitive vroradocec@ae altered 
into the imperative vmordéccec9e. The Vulgate follows the reading avdyxn trotdccecde. So Luther. 

6 Ver. 6.—[The EH. V. has here, God’s ministers, and in ver. 4, the minister of God. The expressions are altered 1n 
both verses in the version of Five Ang. Olergymen, which I have followed, for this reason, that, in ver. 4, the idea of 
serving on behalf of God is implied in Siwixovos ; while here, that of serving or ministering to God, on behalf of the 
people (Aeutoupyot Ge0%) seems to be included also. It were perhaps still better to render StdKovos servant, and 
reserve the word minister for this verse, as Noyes has done. ‘‘ We could not vary the Engiish rendering o | Sudcovos and 
Aevroupyés, except by introducing some word like ‘officer,’ which would have had an awkward sound” (Five Ang, 


Slergymen)—R.] 
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General Remarks.—As, in chap. xii., ecclesiasti- 
cal duties are supplemented by personal duties, so 
here, in chap, xiii., civil duties are supplemented by 
duties toward the world in general.—According to 
Tholuck, the passive conduct in relation to private 
injuries, in chap. xii. 19-21, has led to this exhorta- 
tion. Yet this would be too accidental an occasion, 
The thought of the transition is, that, even in the 
heathen State, evil must be overcome with good. 
But the possibility of this conquest lies in the ne- 
cessity of the Christian’s recognizing something 
good even in the large State, as well as in the per- 
sonal opponent. Chrysostom held that this section 
has the apologetical design of showing that Chris- 
tianity does not lead to the dissolution of the State, 
and of the social legal relations (comp. 1 Tim. ii. 1; 
Titus iii. 1; 1 Peter ii. 13, 14). According to Cal- 
vin, and others, the occasion lay in the fact that the 
Jews were inclined to resistance to heathen govern- 
ment, and that also the Jewish Christians often be- 
came subject, with them, to suspicions of the same 
disposition.* As might be expected, Baur finds the 
key for the solution of this question also in the 
Clementines. On these and other hypotheses, par- 
ticularly those of Neander and Baumgarten-Crusius, 
see further details in Tholuck, pp. 678 ff. The sume 
author says: “If the Epistle was written in the year 
58, then it follows that Nero’s five mild years termi- 
nated in the following year.” In view of the uni- 
versal character of this Epistle, even on its practi- 
cal side, the Apostle must have felt the necessity of 
defining, from his principle, the relation of duty in 
which Christians stood to the State, without his hav- 
ing been led to it by this or that circumstance. 

Ver. 1, Let every soul, maou woy7. 
Every man ; yet with reference to the life of the 
soul, whose emotions in relation to the government 
come into special consideration (Acts ii. 48 ; iii. 23; 


* [This exhortation was probably occasioned by the 
turbulent spirit of the Jews in Rome, who had been on 
this account banished from the city for a time by the Em- 
peror Claudius (A. D. 51). Their messianic expectations 
assumed a carnal and political character, and were directed 
chiefly toward the external emancipation from the odious 
yoke of the heathen Romans. A few years after the date 
of the Epistle to the Romans, the spirit of revolt burst 
forth in open war, which, ended in the destruction of Jeru- 
salem (A. D. 70). The Jewish, and even the Gentile Chris- 
tians, might readily be led away by this fanaticism, since 
the gospel proffered liberty, and they might not understand 
that it was mainly spiritual—moral freedom from the slav- 
ery of sin, out of which, by dezrees, in the appointed way, 
a reformation and trausformation of civil relations should 

roceed. Such mistakes have been common; e. g., the 

easant’s war, the Anabaptist tumults in the time of the 
Reformation, and many revolutions since the latter part 
of the last century. The attitude of Christ, His Apostles, 
and His Church down to the time of Constantine, toward 
the civil government, is truly sublime. ‘hey recognized in 
it an ordinance of God, despite its degeneracy, yielding to 
it, in all legitimate affairs, a ready obedience, despite the 
fact that they were persecuted by it with fire and sword. 
It should be remembered that this exhortation was ad- 
dressed to the Romans, when the cruelties and crimes of a 
Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius were in yet fresh remem- 
brance, and when the monster Nero sat on the imperial 
throne—the same Nero who, a few years later, wantonly 
and mercilessly persecuted the Christians, condemning the 
Apostles Paul and Peter to a martyr’s death. It was, how- 
ever, by just such Christian conduct, in contrast with such 
cruelty, that Christ’s Church won the moral victory over 
the Roman Empire and heathendom. Under the influence 
of such precepts, the early Church was ‘great in deeds, 
greater in gufferings, greatest in death, for the honor ef 
Christ and the benefit of generations to come;” thue sne 
was enabled to ‘‘ overcome evil with good.”—P. S.] 
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Rev. xvi. 3).—Submit himself, izotacsic Io 
Voluntarily subjecting himself to authority. [The 
reflexive form describes the obedience as of a ra. 
tional, voluntary, principled character, in distinction 
from blind, servile subjection—P. 8.]—To the 
authorities which are over him [ éfougias¢ 
umegezovoarc|. In é£ovugtm are comprised botk 
the magistracy and their power ( jotes/as). ee 
tyovoa, Vulgate: sublimiores. Tholuck: The high, 
those high in authority, with a reference to 1 Tim, 
ii. 2. [Philippi and Meyer refer to the Germar 
phrase: Die hohe Obrigkeit, but there seems to be 
no reference to the higher grade of rulers. The 
rendering given above is sufficiently explicit.—It 
must be noticed how general the injunction is— 
every soul, and whatever powers are set over him. 
Wordsworth: He does not say obey, but submit. 
On the limitations, see below, and Docir. Wotes. 
—R. 

ec from God [<i uy amd Oesot. 
See Textual Note *. The proposition is universal, 
its application follows. Wordsworth remarks that 
Siveewc, force, does not occur throughout.—R. 
God’s sovereignty is, in the general sense (u7zo 
O<ot), the causality of magisterial power. 

‘Those which exist [ai dé otoav. See 
Textual Note*.| According to Erasmus and Schmidt, 
the Apostle understands by the «i 0é ovoas, the 
rightful powers; with reference to John x. 12, 6 oy 
Tony, qui verus pastor est. According to Meyer 
and Tholuck, there is no difference whatever. [The 
words mean simply this: all existing civil authori 
ties, de facto governments. This doubtless includes 
temporary and revolutionary governments, although 
nothing is said on this point. Of course, there has 
been much casuistry in the discussions as to what 
constitutes the ewistence, obaa, of the authority, 
sR 

the general definition, azo Oeov, for which 
Codd. A. B.?, and others, would read izo O., is 
“more specifically defined by the iz6 Ocot te- 
tayméivar eiot,’ have been ordained by 
God, which denotes Divine appointment.* The 


* [Without anticipating the discussion in the Doctrinal 
Notes, it may be well to remark here, that while this phrase 
has been used very frequently in the interest of the divine 
right of kings, such an application is rather an accident 
than a necessary inference from, the Apostle’s proposition. 
The theologians of Germany are apt to turn this against 
the revolutionary tendencies ot Europe, &c.; but should 
the government under which they live in any way become 
republican, or ultra-democratic, then consistency must lead 
them to concede to such authorities also the jus divinum. 
The simple, pellucid meaning of the Apostle is, that civil 
government is necessary, and of Divine appointment. We 
infer that anarchy is as godless as it is inhuman; that 
magistrates are not ‘the servants of the people,’’ nor do 
they derive their authority from the people, but trom God, 
even though chosen by the people; that republican offi- 
cials, no less than the hereditary monarchs, can subscribe 
themselves, by the grace of God.’”? Unless the principle 
be of universal application, anarchy will be justified sume- 
where. This principle, moreover, respects the office, not 
the character of the magistrate ; not the abstract authority, 
indeed, but the concrete rulers, whatever their character. 
If it be deemed too sweeping, then its self-imposed limita 
tion has been overlooked. For as the obedience is de- 
manded because of God’s appointment, then it is not des 
manded in matters contrary to God’s appointment. When 
the civil power contradicts God’s Word and His voice in 
our conscience, then it contradicts and subverts its own 
authority. Herein the superior wisdom of Christian ethics 
is manifest. Human self-will leads to anarchy, human 
power to despotism; but obedience to de facto rulers asa 
Christian duty has led, and must lead, to true civil free< 
dom, since it alone makes \he individual truly free, and, 
by asserting the higher law as the basis of the lower aus 
thority, ever elevates the lower authority nearer the Divine 
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Apostle, however, seems desirous of making a dis- 
tinction, yet not between the rightful and illegal 
authorities, but between the actual appearance of 
the authorities and their ideal and essential ground 
of life, whose validity should also undoubtedly be 
recognized in the actual authorities, because of their 
permanent destination. In harmony with this dis- 
tinction, Chrysostom, and others, have distinguished 
between the magisterial office itself and its accident- 
al incumbents. Yet we must hold that the Apostle 
not only enjoins obedience toward the ideal iustitu- 
tion of the authorities, but also toward their empiri- 
cal appearance. But he will establish the require- 
ment of this obedience by reference to the ideal 
institution and design of the authorities. This 
arises clearly from what follows. 

Ver. 2. So that he who setteth himself 
against, &c. [Wore 6 ayvtitTaooOmEVOS, «TA. 
Notice the recurrence of tocow in various forms 
and combinations.—R.] Whoever becomes &ytvu- 
TaGoCOMEVOS against the actual authorities, be- 
comes also the resister of the ordinance of God. 
The avtvtaoorao dav denotes, primarily, mili- 
tary opposition, the array of a hostile order of bat- 
tle; but it has also a more general sense. Its mean- 
ing, over against the authorities, in every case must 
be that of resistance; and Tholuck makes an arbi- 
trary limitation when he says: ‘“ Neither the armed 
opposition of the individual, nor of many, as in in- 
surrection, is meant here; it rather appears, from 
ver. 7, what kind of opposition is meant, namely, 
that of refusal to pay taxes.” Besides, ver. 7 is the 
beginning of another section. [The more general 
sense is usually accepted, as in the above rendering; 
He who setteth himself against, which is adopted to 
bring out the reflexive force of the original.—R. ] 
As related to the Divine appointment (dvatayn, here 
= dvataypa), this resistance becomes a spiritual 
resistance, This is the rule; and, according to this 
rule, it is said of those who resist the Divine ordi- 
nance; i 

Those who resist shall receive to them- 
selves condemnation [ot dé avDeatyx0TtEs 
Eautotis xoina Anuwovtav]. Meyer properly 
remarks, that ‘‘a condemnation by God is meant, as 
it is produced by their resistance of God’s ordinance, 
but that the devotes are regarded as executing this 
sentence; therefore Paul does not mean eternal (ac- 
cording to Reiche, and most commentators), but 
temporal punishment.” Yet these executioners are 
not always the deyortec; for it is well known that 
revolution very often ‘devours its own children,” 
and that the sorest punishments come from anarchy. 
{The next verse seems to point to the rulers as the 
instruments in inflicting the Divine punishment 
(Tholuck, Alford), yet there is no necessity for this 
limitation, in the face of the fact that punishment 
often comes by other hands. Though the punish- 
ment comes from God, condemnation is preferable 
to damnation, since the latter refers now to eternal 
punishment alone, which is not the meaning here.— 
On vers. 1, 2, Dr. Hodge remarks: “The extent of 
this obedience is to be determined from the nature 
of the case. They are to be obeyed as magistrates, 


Law. For, as Alford observes of the duty here laid down : 
*‘ To obtain, by lawful means, the removal or alteration of 
an unjust or unreasonable Jaw, is another part of this duty ; 
for all powers among men must be in accord with the high- 
est power, the moral sense.” And the elevation of the 
moral sense of individuals will accomplish more than reyo- 
lutions, however justifiable and necessary.—R.] 


in the exercise of their lawful authority. This pas. 
sage, therefore, affords a very slight foundation for 
the doctrine of passive obedience.”—R. 

Ver. 8. For rulers are not [oi yao &oyvov- 
t&s ovx etoiy]. It may be asked here, what the 
yao is designed to establish? According to Mey. 
er, it explains the modality of the condemnation ; 
they shall receive condemnation in so far as the civil 
authority is its executioner. But Tholuck and Phi 
lippi very properly suggest, that the xoxd Zoya in 
ver, 8 cannot mean merely resistance to civil author. 
ity. If the civil authority exists merely for the 
quelling of resistance, the whole State would be a 
mere circle, or the civil authority would be an abso- 
lute despotism. According to Calvin and Bucer, 
ver. 8 should connect with ver. 1, and prove the 
uttlitas of the Divine ordinance of civil authority.* 
But the yag refers simply to the idea of absolute 
punishment in the condemnation in ver. 2. In Tho- 
luck there is a similar, and perhaps somewhat more 
general, reference to ver. 2. God punishes insurrec- 
tion, because it is designed to shake a legal ordi- 
nance, existing for the protection of the good and 
the punishment of the bad. All those are guilty of 
this misconception of all the moral powers of exist- 
ing order, who, in their abstract worship of a pure 
faney, oppose the best form of government, and 
therefore finish their labors by perverting existing 
order to a moral chaos. Now, the limitation of the 
strict requirements of the Apostle lies in the defini- 
tion of the civil authority, which he gives in this 
and the following verses. 

A terror, gdfoc. For terror, formidandi. 
Princes are not formidable to the good work, but to 
the evil—_[To the good work, but to the evil, 
TH YHOO Foya, GALG TH xaxG. See 
Textual Note *—R. | 

Dost thou then wish not to be afraid of 
the authority? [Sélevg 0& wy pofheioFae 
tnv éovotayv; Although it is not necessary to 
retain the interrogative form, yet it will express” 
sufficiently the hypothetical force, which most com- 
mentators find here—R.] These words are a hypo- 
thetical premise, and not a question, as Griesbach, 
and others, would construe them.—Thou shalt 
have praise [#fevg Exavvoyv]. Commendations 
by the magistrates, in opposition to punishments, 
were common even in ancient times. Origen, on 
the contrary, says, that it is not the custom of rulers 
to praise the non peccantes. To this, Pelagius says: 
Damnatio malorum laus est bonorum. Meyer says: 
‘* Grotius, moreover, properly says: ‘ Cum hee scri- 
beret Paulus, non sevicbatur Rome in Christianos ?? 
It was still the better period of Nero’s government.” 
Tholuck’s view is similar, Yet the written words 
of the Apostle have been of perfect application sub- 
sequently, even down to the present day. The 
Apostle sets up an ideal, by which the ruler also can 
and shall be judged. We must hold: 

1, That he portrays obedience to authority as an 
obedience for the Lord’s sake (comp. Eph, vi. 5, 6), 
This secures the sphere: ‘‘ Render to God the things 
that are God’s;” bondage under religious and con- 
scientious despotism is excluded. 

2. The definition of what is aood works and what 


* (The view of Calvin, Philippi, Hodge, Alford, and 
others, that this verse gives an additional ground for obedie 
ence, viz., that magistrates, besides being ordained of God, 
are appointed for a useful and beneficent purpose, has much 
to commend it. Dr. Lange seems to be led toward suck 
exclusive references as bear against revolution.—R. . 
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are evil works, abides by the decision of God’s word, 
of Christian faith, and of conscience, but is not de- 
pendent on the ruler, 

8. This also indicates that every power shall be- 
come weakness, when the poles of sword-bearing 
shall be so absolutely transposed that the sword be- 
comes a terror to good works; but that it isa matter 
of the Divine government to prove that weakness, 
which lies in the fact that an actual government has 
absolutely dropped off from the idea of its design.* 

Ver, 4. For he is God’s minister [O<o0t 
yao dvazxovo0g éotuy]. The y&Q of ver, 4 
brings out the ground of the declaration in ver. 3. 
The rule of the magistracy as a terror to the evil, 
and for the praise and encouragement of those who 
du good, is explained by its character, its essential 
design, to be God’s servant.—[To thee for good, 
Got sig tO aya9Ov.| But he is God’s minis- 
ter for the good of man; see Book of Wisdom vi. 
4, [While rulers are of God, it is for the benefit 
of the ruled. A repetition of what precedes, and 
suggesting the same limitations.—R. ] 

He weareth not the sword in vain [ov 
yao etx] THY wayaroay poget]. He wear- 
eth it (pogee is stronger than gzge) as the sym- 
bolical token, insignia, of his governing and judicial 
sovereignty; but he does not wear it merely as a 
symbol, without reason, and for show. He makes 
use of it because he is God’s minister, as the 
punitive executioner of His wrath. The addition: 
for wrath, <ic doy, expresses the fact that 
even in the State and municipal court there is the 
authority of something higher than merely human 
justice, namely, the Divine retribution of wrath 
upon offenders. 

On the different antiquarian interpretations of 
the woéyovga, particularly as the dagger which the 
Emperor carried at his side, see Tholuck, p. 690. 
Tholuck and Meyer decide for the sword, because 
uoay. in the New Testament always means this, and 
because everywhere in the provinces it was borne by 
the highest officers of military and criminal affairs, 
as the sign of the jus gladii. Nevertheless, the dag- 
ger of the Emperor, and of his representative, the 
Prefectus Preetorii, belongs under the symbolical 
description. After all, in an abstract and real direc- 
tion, we would otherwise have to think only of the 
executioner’s sword. [It requires some ingenuity 
to escape the conviction that this passage implies 
a New Testament sanction of the right of capital 
pinishment. At all events, the theory of civil pen- 
alties here set forth is in direct opposition to that 
80 constantly upheld nowadays, that the end is sim- 
ply the reformation of the offender, See Doctr. 
Note 6.—R.] 


* [In thus presenting an ideal of civil government (as 
mcet commentators suppose), the Apostle gives both the 
reason for obedience to rightful authority, and makes room 
for resistance to rulers who utterly aud entirely depart from 
this ideal. Wordsworth, however, takes decided ground 
against any right of insurrection, and adds: ‘‘ But even sup- 
pose a Nero, and a Nero persecuting the Church ; yet even 
then you may have praise therefrom. You may overcome 
his il by your good; you may be more than conqueror— 
you may derive glory fromit. For though it is unjust and 
condemns you, yet God is just and will reward you. He 
will crown you for acting justly, and for suffering unjustly. 
Therefore hold fast your justice, and whether the power 
acquits or condemns you, you will reap praise from it. If 

ou die for the faith from its hand, you will reap glory from 
its fury. Augustine (Serm. xiii. 302).”” Yet even this 
author admits that the Apostle ‘‘ charitably presumes rulers 
to be what, being God’s ministers, they ought to be.” This is 
virtually the presentation of an ideal, the non-realization of 
which implies certain limitations to absolute submission,—R.] 


Ver. 5. Wherefore ye must needs, &&. | dvé 
avay2y, «.1.1.| For the reason stated, it was not 
merely the duty of prudence, but also a religious 
and moral duty of conscience, to be subject. When 
the Apostle says, not only because of the 
wrath, but also for conscience’ sake, he de 
notes thereby the antithesis of the servile fear of 
the external infliction of punishment, and of inward 
and free obedience, in the knowledge and reverence 
of the Divine order in the civil affairs of men,* 
Comp. 1 Peter ii. 18. 

Ver. 6. For, for this cause ye pay tribute 
also [dvd tovto yao uai pogovg TéEdheiTE. 
The question of connection has been much dis- 
cussed. Calvin, De Wette, Alford, and many oth- 
ers, make dva tovco parallel with dv6 (ver. 5), 
as another inference from vers. 1-4. Meyer, how- 
ever, connects immediately with ver. 5, finding here 
an inference from the necessity there described, ag 
well as a confirmation of it. He thinks the other 
construction passes over ver. 5 arbitrarily. But if 
the verses are taken as parallel, this difficulty is not 
of much weight. See his notes for other views; 
Stuart takes dvd totto yae@ as a strengthened 
causal particle, and the verb as imperative.—R. | 
The ctejette must not be read as imperative (Heu- 
mann, Morus [Stuart, Hodge], and others); but the 
yao [ovy with the imperative would have been 
more natural] and the imperative in ver, 7 are 
against this. The payment of tribute declares a 
recognition of the State, also according to our Lord’s 
own declaration (Matt. xxii. 21), But by means of 
paying tribute, the subject himself takes part in the 
government of the magistracy. He actually takes 
part in the support of the administration, which, 
consciously or unconsciously, is, in the highest 
sense, a servant of the kingdom, and, in the widest 
sense, is a servant [Liturg] of God, analogously to 
the servant of the temple. Olshausen, and others, 
erroneously construe ze0cxaetegovrtes as Subject. 

[For they are the ministers of God, Jev- 
Tovoyot yao Oeov eiauy. See Textual Note °. 
The subject is devotes (supplied in thought); dev. 
tovoyoé is predicate (Meyer, Philippi, and most), 
See Philippi on the distinction between Asvtoveyog 
and dvaxovoc. He bases upon the former, which, 
he claims, applies to one engaged in a practical, ex- 
ternal service, as well as on the concrete plural (in- 
stead of the abstract fovea), the reference to the 
collection of tribute in «ig awttd tovto. But 
it is better, with Tholuck, Wordsworth, and others, 
to find here the idea of servants ministering to God 
in representation of the people.—R. | 

Attending continually upon this very 
thing [cic atto tovto a OSCXHOTEQOUY- 
tec]. Philippif explains e¢¢ wité toro: for 
this very purpose, viz., the payment of tribute. But 
then that would mean: they receive taxes in order 
that they may exact more taxes. The purpose is 
the fundamental thought of the whole section: The 


* (Melanchthon thus strongly puts the case: Nulla 
potentia humana, nulli exercitus magis muriunt imperia, 
quam he: severissima lex Dei: necesse est obedire propter 
conscientiam.”—R. ] 

+ [The original says Meyer, but gives the very words of 
Philippi; while Meyer (4th ed., without any indication of 
change of view) defends the wider reference, among other 
reasons, because the verb, which includes a moral idea, 
would he inapplicable to the mere collection of taxes. The 
great thought, ministers of God, seems to be the controlling 
one, Stuart, Hodge, and the older commentators, prefer 
the other reference hich, perhaps, to a certain extent, 
imolies this.—R.] 
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State is the State of the police, of rectitude, and of 
civilization, Therefore the detoveyeiw tH O«H is 
undoubtedly meant (Tholuck, and others) in ‘the 
very sense in which the section has described it. 


e 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1, As chap. xii. has defined the conduct of Chris- 
tians toward the Church and the personal depart- 
ments of life, so does chap. xiii. define their conduct 
toward the State and the world. The Apostle has 
therefore very forcibly regarded the sphere of per- 
sonal life as the atmosphere of the Church, and then 
the sphere of the world as the atmosphere of the 
State.* 

2. In reference to the civil authority, the Apos- 
tle evidently makes the following distinctions: (1.) 
The actual existence of the civil powers, which are 
in every case an ordinance of God’s providence [not 
of a social contract, nor simply by the will of the 
people.—R.]; and the ideal and real existence of the 
civil power, which is not merely providentially azo 
@:ot, but is also, by creation and institution, fun- 
damentally an ordinance i700 tov Ozov tetaywévar 
(2.) He distinguishes between social opposition to 
the civil power, and the spiritual opposition to 
God’s institution which is comprised therein. (3.) 
He also distinguishes between the power of the 
State itself and its incumbents, the rulers, by which 
designation he expresses the possibility of different 
political forms. (4.) He finally distinguishes be- 
tween the actual appearance and its ideal destina- 
tien, according to¢ which the éovotw should be a 
dvazxovia and administrator of Divine right, and the 
eerorets should prove themselves as Aetovgyot 

€0u. 

8. The following distinctions with reference to 
duty toward the State clearly appear : 

A. The submission is of necessity (avayzn), 
ver. 5; (1.) Because of the wrath. Since Divine 
providence has its wise purposes even in raising up, 
and permitting to exist, severe and despotic powers, 
so long as they are really State powers, tmeoéyou- 
oa, 80, in this relation, is the aytitacces 9a a sin 
against wisdom; the revolter draws upon himself 
the xoiva for his want of judgment, his presump- 
tion, and his wicked encroachment and invasion. 
The same doyy which makes the State pass over 
from an institution of Divine mercy to a phenome- 
non of Divine wrath, and which makes use of the 
despotic tool as an axe to be cast aside in due 
season (Isa. x. 15), and which oppresses a people to 
its own chastisement, crushes, first of all, the indi- 
vidual anarchical despots of revolution, who, in ex- 


* [Jowett eseapes all the difficulties of this section, by 
intimating that the Apostle’s exhortation has a reference 
only to the Roman Christians in their then circumstances. 
He thinks many a scriptural precept is abused because not 
thus limited, and adds, respecting the Apostle: ‘“‘It never 
occurred to him that the hidden life, which he thought of 
only as to be absorbed in the glory of the sons of God, was 
pne day to be the governing principle of the civilized world.” 
It is not likely to be so long, if all its professed possessors 
pare down the scriptural precepts in this fashion.—R. ] 

t [From the expression, “‘God’s minister to thee for 

ood,” the relative excellence of the different forms of 
government must be determined, since this is the only rule 
laid down, and an empirical one at best. So long as a 
opular government best fulfils this Divine purpose, 50 
ong will men gladly lay down their lives, that “the gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth” (Pres. Lincoln at Gettys- 
burg Cemetery.—R.] 
26 








cessive self-estimation, would cure the relative evis 
of despotism by the absolute evil of anarchy, (2.} 
Although this folly itself must be avoided for con- 
science’ sake, there is added a specific obedience for 
conscience’ sake, which is unfettered respect for the 
ideal splendor of the Divine institution, joy at an 
existence protected by the laws and civilization of 
the State, gratitude for the moral blessings which 
humanity possesses in civil life; but, in one word, 
the knowledge of the Divine, which shines clearly 
enongh even through the imperfect phenomenon of 
civil life. 

B. The “submitting,” tzoraccec dou, excludes 
the resisting, avtutacoec av; but it by no means 
excludes it from God’s word and from conscience, 
nor from judgment (dependent on an existing power) 
on what is good and what is evil, and what is just 
and what is unjust; for it is only in consequence of 
this judgment that there can be a candid conviction 
that the higher powers, really as God’s servant, ex- 
ercise the right of the sword for a terror to evil 
works and protection to good works. Consequently, 
judgment on the actions of the State within the 
purely ethical department, and the limits and legal 
ity of wisdom, is also unfettered. 

C. According to the Apostle, the mark of vol- 
untary obedience consists in not fearing the civil 
powers, in assuming their existence according to the 
idea in vers. 3 and 4, and not according to their ac- 
cidental errors. This fearlessness may not only be 
united with the respect required by ver. 7, but is in- 
separably connected with it (see Tholuck, p. 692). 
As one has the right and duty to expect of the 
Christian that he will act in a Christian way, so has 
one the right and duty to expect of the State that it 
be clothed with the ideal principles of the State. 

D. The Apostle says: ‘‘ Render therefore to all 
their dues; tribute to whom tribute is due;” as if 
he would say that, by this voluntary act, you partici 
pate in the civil government, and pledge your obe-: 
dience to it. But, in ver. 7, he characterizes the 
same act as indebtedness. The solution of this ap- 
parent antinomy has been given by our Lord him- 
self, Matt, xxii. 21 (see the Commentary on Matthew, 
pp. 396, 897). The individual has the right to emi- 
grate when an extraneous power arises. But if, 
with the use of the coin of the country, he enjoys 
the profit, protection, and authority of the country, 
there arises the duty of paying the tribute required 
by the united life and necessities of the State. And 
he who pays tribute—that is, renders allegiance— 
with one hand, but with the other rises in revolu 
tion, is not only guilty of resistance, but also of self- 
delusion and self-contradiction.—These are the prin- 
cipal features; they may also be found in Eph. vi. 
5; 1 Tim. ii. 2; 1 Peterii.13. The application of 
them to the individual cases and questions arising 
here, has been committed by God’s word to the de- 
velopment of the Christian spirit. We are con- 
vinced that this spirit, and its foundation, can be 
misapplied by impure minds, when, on the one 
hand, Byzantine adulterers make the gospel of truth 
a gospel of absolute despotism, and, on the other, 
fanatical and hierarchical mutineers make it a gospel 
of revolutionary terrorism, as was the case with the 
Jewish Zealots, and appears now as secret political 
justice [Vehmjustiz] (practised in Westphalia in 
early times), now as brigandage, and now as Fenian. 
ism. In both respects the Old Testament is a com- 
mentary, rich in illustrations, on the sense of the 
New. Neither Pharaoh nor Korah’s company, nei 
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ther Rehoboam nor Jeroboam, neither Nebuchad- 
nezzi.r nor the adversaries of Jeremiah, escaped the 
condemnatory judgment of the Spirit recorded on 
the pages of Holy Writ. But in the Jewish war, 
when the fanaticism of power and the fanaticism of 
an enthusiastic fancy for freedom contended together 
for the Holy City, the Christians emigrated to Pella. 
The light and right of the Christian consist in the 
incapacity of any earthly power to intervene be- 
tween his heavenly King and his conscience. When 
it is therefore imputed to him that his conscience is 
stained by falsehood, injustice, cowardice, or partial- 
ity, and that he has become faithless to his heavenly 
King, he knows—for he must know—that his inward 
life stands or falls with his fidelity to his Lord, it 
matters not from what side the imputation may 
come, He must likewise refute the imputation that 
he employs his whole life in political law questions ; 
for there are other things to be attended to in re- 
ligious, ecclesiastical, moral, and social life, than 
contending for the most perfect political and social 
forms. The same fanatical externalization, which in 
the Middle Ages took pleasure in absolute ecclesias- 
ticism, can become absolute politicalism in modern 
society. But if conditions arise in the life of na- 
tions in which the Apostle’s definition is not of ab- 
solute application to the civil power, when the 
sword is a terror to the good, then does the defini- 
tion cease to be of application at tts time to tzeo- 
éyovow. But even in such a case God could make 
a Russian winter do more for Germany, than man, 
alienated from God, could do for France by a series 
of revolutions. Of course, freedom never takes 
place without enthusiastic liberators, who know how 
to distinguish God’s fiery sign from human incen- 
diarism. But every one must know for himself 
what his duty is in his particular calling. [The po- 
sitions of Dr. Lange are justly taken, but may re- 
quire some modification for a region where the civil 
power is more directly formed and sustained by the 
individual members of the State. In that case, the 
personal responsibility in political affairs is, of 
course, largely augmented; to the duty of obedience 
aud tribute, that of political knowledge and pru- 
dence is added. The ideal must be formed by Chris- 
tian reflection, and by Christian effort we must seek 
to make it a reality. The abstract right of revolu- 
tion, which Dr, Lange himself does not deny, will 
be the more an abstraction as lawful means are at 
hawu to alter the organic law of the State. Thus 
popular government, when, and only when, the peo- 
ple are permeated by Christian principle, contains 
in itself the preventive of revolutionary excess, 
How insupportable it can become when this condi- 
tion is wanting, history tells plainly enough.—R. 

4, From the experience through which the Apos- 
tle had previously passed, he had been often pro- 
tected by the sword of the Roman authorities against 
the mutinies of Jewish fanaticism. Learned people 
have observed, that he has written these exhorta- 
tions to Rome although Nero was Emperor there. 
Other scholars have remarked, on the other hand, 
that the five good years of Nero’s reign had not yet 
come to an end. But it is certain that, in the ordi- 
nance of the State for posterity, as well as in the in- 
stitution of the Church, the Apostle perceives the 
historical opposition to the germinating antichris- 
tianity in the world, according to 2 Thess. ii, But 
he did not regard his liberty of judgment thereby 
bound (see 2 Tim. iv. 17), 

5. To what extent is the State a Divine institu- 











tion? Elaborate discussions on this question are 
summed up and deliberated upon by Tholuck, pp. 
681-689. According to the principles of Roman- 
ism, the State is merely a human ordinance (see 
Tholuck, p. 684; Gieseler, Kirchengesch., ii. 2, pp. 
7, 108).—The germ of the Divine institution of the 
State lies in the Divine institution of the family, in 
the authority of the head of the family in particue 
lar, as well as in the substantial relations of huma» 
ity. But as the Old Testament gift of the law is the 
institution of a theocracy, which still embraces in 
common the twin-offspring of State and Church, so 
is there contained also in the Old Testament a Divine 
sanction of the State—a sanction which pledges the 
future sanctified State to reciprocity with the future 
Church. And this presages that it is just as de- 
structive to make the State the servant of the 
Church, as to make the Church the bondwoman of 
the State, 

[The Scylla and Charybdis of European Chris- 
tianity, as related to the State, are: Romanism, which 
subordinates the State to the Church, and Erastian- 
ism, which subordinates the Church to the State. 
The American theory is: that both-are codrdinate, 
the State protecting the Church in civil rights, the 
Church sustaining the State by its moral influence. 
Yet even here it is questioned whether this is the 
correct theory. It is an experiment, fraught with 
great blessings indeed, but, as yet, only an experi- 
ment. The dangers here are similar: (1.) Roman- 
ism, which would make its Church the State; ina 
popular government, as really as in a despotism, and 
even more fatally, since the genius of the Church 
must then become that of the State—what that is, 
is obvious. (2.) On the other hand, we find the 
theocratic tendency of Puritanism manifesting itself 
continually. This would identify Church and State, 
rather by making the State the Church, pressing 
upon it the duty of legislating men into morality, 
and even holiness. Here we must class the politico- 
religionism, which has become so common during 
the last ten years.—Still, the constant tendency of 
Christendom to make a practical synthesis of Church 
and State, is an unconscious prophecy of an era 
when both shall be united in a christoeracy.—R. | 

6. On the right of the death-penalty with refer. 
ence to the sword of authority, see Tholuck, p. 691, 
We must, of course, distinguish between the right 
of using the sword and the duty of its use. [Ad- 
mitting that the Apostle is describing an ideal of 
civil government, we still find here the right of capi- 
tal punishment. Of course, just in so far as the 
actual government has been below this ideal, has this 
right been abused. Stil], the right remains justified 
by the theory of punishment here advanced, by the 
necessities of self-preservation on the part of soci- 
ety represented by the punishing power. The right 
to punish also implies the right to pardon ; and the 
measure of the right (7. ¢, the conformity to the 
ideal here presented) will be also the measure of the 
sense of responsibility, both as to the punishing and 
pardoning power. The usual objections to capita] 
punishment misapprehend (a.) the nature of punish. 
ment in general; (0.) the Divine authority in civil 
government.—R. ] 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Obedience toward the powers that be is every 
Christian’s duty. 1. Without difference of posses 
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sions; 2. Of position; 8. Of culture; 4. And of 
confession (ver. 1).—In how far are there no powers 
that are not ordained by God? 1, So far as God 
himself is a God of order, who will therefore have 
order in civil affairs; 2, So far as God is also a God 
of love, who designs to do good for us by the pow- 
ers which He has ordained (vers. 1-4).—Resistance 
to the powers that be, regarded as resistance to 
God’s ordinance (ver. 2).—To do good is the best 
protection against all fear of civil authority (ver. 3). 
—Praise from the civil magistrates. 1. Who shall 
obtain it? Every one who does good—that is, every 
one who, a. does not submit slavisbly ; but, 6. obeys 
the laws of the country by voluntary obedience. 
2, In what should it consist? a. Not so much in 
showy medals and ribbons, for which many are so 
eager, as, 6. in the simple recognition of the faith- 
fully discharged duty of the citizen (ver. 3).—The 


civil authorities should likewise serve: 1. God; 2.. 


Men (ver. 4),—The holy judicial office of the magis- 
tracy. 1. From whom is it derived? From God, 
who is a righteous God, and to whom no wicked per- 
son is pleasing (Ps. v. 4). 2. What belongs to it? 
The exercise of penal judgment, and, above all, the 
right of life and death. 8. How should they exer- 
cise it? In the ennobling, but also humiliating, con- 
sciousness that they are God’s ministers (ver. 4). 

Lutuer: Worldly power is for the sake of tem- 
poral peace; therefore the conscience is bound, by 
dutiful love, to be subject to it (ver. 5).—See how 
good it is to pay taxes and be obedient; for you 
thereby help to protect the pious and punish the 
wicked. Therefore do not be provoked at it 
(ver. 6). 

Srarke: If persons in authority would attract 
their subjects to obedience, they should administer 
their office well, and, to that end, should remember: 
1. That they are by nature no better than other 
men; 2. That they will therefore die, just as all 
others; 8. That they will have to give a far greater 
account than their subjects before God’s judgment- 
bar, because of their official prerogatives and gov- 
ernment (ver. 1),—Lanez: When those in authority 
read and hear that their station is from God, they 
should examine themselves as to whether they are 
to their subjects what the head is to the body and its 
members (ver. 1).--Hepincer: The powers that be, 
God’s minister! How much is expressed by this! 
Therefore there are no masters above God. He will 
hereafter hold to account, and throw aside, all titles 
of honor (ver. 4).—Ye subjects, give freely your 
possessions and blood, but not your conscience 
(ver. 6). 

GerLacu: Though the office be divine, the in- 
cumbent may possess it illegally, and abuse it (ver. 
1),—“ Needs” here means not external compulsion, 


oo a inward necessity of being obedient to God 
ver. 5). 

Lisco;: The believer’s holy love is the fulfilment 
of the law; first of all, in relation to the powers 
that be (vers. 1 ff.).—Obedience is a matter of con. 
science with the Christian ; it is an inward and sin. 
cere obedience (ver. 5). 

.Hsusyer: The Christian attitude toward the 
authorities (vers. 1 ff.).—The limits of obedience 
toward the powers that be are defined by conscience, 
faith, and God’s commandment; Acts v. 29 (ver. 1). 
—The Christian mode of obedience is free, pure, 
conscientious, and not from compulsion or fear 
(ver. 5). 

ScHLEIERMACHER: On the proper relation of the 
Christian to his ruler, 1, How utterly improper it 
is for the Christian to be subject merely to avoid 
punishment; 2. How natural and necessary it is for 
him to be subject for conscience’ sake (preached in 
January, 1809); vers. 1-5. 

[Henry: Magistrates act as God’s ministers: 
1. In the administration of public justice; 2. The 
determining of quarrels; 8. The protecting of the 
innocent; 4. The righting of the wronged; 5. The 
punishing of offenders; 6, And the preserving of 
national peace and order, that every man may not 
do right in his own eyes—WatTERLAND: It is the 
duty of those in authority: 1. To correct those 
that needlessly and causelessly disturb the public 
tranquillity; 2. To remove those that libel the es- 
tablished religion, without offering any better, or 
an equivalent; 8. To curb the insolence and hum- 
ble the pride of such as fly in the face of author- 
ity, and pretend, without commission or qualificae 
tions, to instruct, and, under that color, to insult 
their superiors.—Scotr: As to the efforts which are 
anywhere made by those on whom trusts constitue 
tionally devolve, to preserve, increase, or assist the 
real liberty of mankind, personal, civil, or religious, 
or to check the career of despotism or oppression 
over men of any climate, complexion, or religion: 
let us zealously forward them with our prayers, and 
by every mean consistent with the peace and good 
order of the community; and, if we would enjoy 
the blessing of good government, we should pray 
earnestly and constantly for our rulers, and all in 
authority ; else we have no just cause to complain 
of any real or supposed grievances to which we 
may be subjected by them.—Criarxe: When a ruler 
governs according to the constitution of his country, 
and has his heart and life governed by the laws of 
God, he is a double blessing to his people ; while he 
is ruling carefully according to the laws, his pioua 
example is a great means of extending and confirm. 
ing the reign of pure morality among those whom 
he governs,—J, F, H.1 
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Fourts Sxcrion.—Proper conduct toward the world im general. Legal fellowship with the world 
Recognition of the rights of the world in the justice and also in the strength of love for our neighbor 
Separation from the ungodliness of the anctent world (the darkness of heathenism). Universalism 
and its sanctification through true separatism. 


Cuap. XIII. 7-14. 


8 Render therefore [ome therefore]* to all their dues: tribute to whom tribute 

is due ; custom to whom custom; fear to whom fear; honour to whom honour, 
8 Owe no man any thing, but [except] to love one another: for he that [who] 
9 loveth another hath fulfilled the law. For this, Thou shalt not commit adultery, 
Thou shalt not kill, Thou shalt not steal, Thou shalt not bear false witness 
[om Thou shalt not bear false wituess],’ Thou shalt not covet; and if there be 
any other commandment, it is briefly comprehended in this saying, namely,’ 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bour: therefore love és the fulfilling [love therefore is the fulfilment] of the 
law. And that [this the rather because],° knowing the time, that now 7 7s high 
time to awake® out of sleep: for now és our salvation nearer than when we 
believed. The night is far spent, the day is at hand: let us therefore cast off 
the works of darkness, and” let us put on the armour of light. Let us walk, 
honestly [seemly],° as in the day; not in rioting and drunkenness, not in cham- 
bering and wantonness, not in strife and envying: But put ye on the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and make not [do not make]° provision for the flesh, to fulfil 
the lusts thereof. 


10 
11 


12 
13 


14 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 7.—[Ree., 88. D8. F. L., insert ody (Philippi, De Wette); omitted in x1. A. B, D!., by Lachmann, Tisch- 
endorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, and many others. Dr. Lange thinks the omission favors his view, that a new section 
should begin here; while Philippi and De Wette think this view of the connection led to the early omission. 

2 Ver. 9.—[The Rec. inserts ov WevdSouaprypjoes on insufficient authority (N., versions and fathers). It is omitted 
in A. B. D. F. L., many cursives, &c.; by Lachmann, and modern editors and commentators without exception. Even 
Dr. Hodge, who rarely deviates from the Aec., except under overwhelming authority, rejects it. The insertion is at 
once explained by the Decalogue itself. 

3 Ver. 9.-[B. F. omit év ro. It is found in &. A. D. L.; adopted by many editors, bracketted by Lachmann, 
Alford, Tregelles. It might easily have been omitted as unnecessary, hence to be retained.—Rec., with A. L.: év tovrT@ 
7 Adyw; N. B. D. F., Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and most: €v TG Adyw TOUT. 

4 Ver. 9.—[&. A. B. D. (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles): ceauréyv, instead of éavrév (F., fathers, 
Rec., Meyer, Philippi, &c.). The latter is for the second pezson, however; and may have been changed, either asa 
grammatical correction, or from the repetition of the 2%, which precedes. On éavrdy for the second person, see Wivuer, 

. 142, 
Ahi Ver. 11.—[Dr. Lange’s text reads: Und Solches wissend, wissen wir auch. See the Exeg. Notes on this interpreta= 
tion, and that given above in brackets. 

® Ver. 11.—[The subject of the infinitive is omitted in the E. V. The Rec., x8. D. F. L., have yuads; Ni. A. B. 
C.: duas. The former is adopted by most editors; Alford, however, having discovered that B. gives the latter, has 
adopted it. Lachmann, Tischeidorf, and most, place 76 before #uds (so X. A. B.C. D.). Hence: it is already 
time that we should awake, is the correct rendering. 

7 Ver. 12.—[The Ree. (with x8, 08. D2? 38. F. L,, and fathers) reads cat before év6vcapeOa. A. B. Cl. DI, 
versions and fathers: évd, d5é. N!. omits the conjunction altogether. Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Alford, 
Wordsworth, Tregelles, accept d¢, since xa: might be substituted on account of the failure to recognize the contrast. 
Philippi and Meyer accept nai, because 6¢ might have been inserted from the previous part of the verse, or to corre=- 
spond with it. No change is required in the E. V., to express the slightly contrastive force of 8¢, 

& Ver. 13.—{Amer. Bible Union, Noyes: becomingly ; Five Ang. Clergymen : seemly. The latter is more in keeping 
with the style of the E. V. 1 Cor. xiv. 40: decently (and in order), Seemly is found in Chaucer in precisely the sense 
here intended by cbaxymdsvus. 

® Ver. 141.—[Dr. Lange’s view would be thus expressed: Do not make such provision for the flesh as to satisfy its 
lusts. Noyes: Think not about satisfying the lusts of the flesh. Alford: Take not (any) forethought for the flesh, to 
fulfil its lusts. See the Exeg. Notes.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. have not merely to do with our own civil authorities 
and our own State, but also with foreign States and 


Preliminary Remark.—This section is connected | dignitaries. The traveller does not have to pay 


by ver. 7 with the preceding. While the previous 
section defines the relation of Christians to the State 
to which they belong as citizens, the present section, 
on the other hand, regulates their relation to the 
world in general, in its friendly and hostile side, in 
fellowship and repulsion; and ver. 7 treats of their 
relatizn to authorities in the world in general. We 


tribute to a foreign State, but he has to pay duty; 
in all cases we should exhibit becoming honor and 
respect toward every one. According to Tholuck, 
ver. 7 contains “‘a summary of the various duties 
toward all kinds of authorities; first of all, toward 
the subordinate tax-officers, then to judges and 
magistrates.” 
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[The view of Tholuck, which is that of Meyer, 

. Philippi, Alford, and most, implies that ver. 7 be- 
longs to the preceding section. At first sight this 

division seems correct; but, really, ver. 7 is both a 

hortatory summing up of what precedes, and a tran- 

sition to the more general admonitions which follow. 

If odv be read (see Textual Note’), the former be- 

comes more prominent ; if omitted, the latter.—R.] 

Ver. 7. Render to all their dues [azo- 
Oote maovv tag Ogerdac]. Taowv. Ac 
cording to Hstius, Klee, and others, this refers to 
all men; according to Meyer [Philippi, and many 
others], it refers merely to magistrates, as if our 
respect were due to them alone! The antithesis is: 
Owe no man any thing. 

Tribute to whom tribute is due [to tov 
~Ogorv tov gogor]. Tholuck, Meyer, and oth- 
ers, would supplement amddote by a amavtotye. 
But the addition is already indicated in the tac 
opedac, and dgeidere follows immediately afterward. 
Fear and honor are asked from nobody, not even by 
magistrates, in the form of paying tribute and duty ; 
and even with tribute and duty we should not wait 
until compelled to pay them. Grotius has supplied 
dgetdetan ; Kéllner, dgeidete ; against which Meyer 
observes, that it is philologically incorrect, because 
t® does not stand for o. But were » the reading, 
the idea of an organic distribution would easily 
arise; this was avoided by the Apostle’s placing to 
contractively for tovzw. According to Grotius, sim- 
ply the Art. prepositivus is placed for the subjwne- 
tevus, which is reversed in chap. xiv. 2-5.* 

Custom [to tédoc]. Grotius: Vectigalia 
Fig mercibus dantur, tributa pro solo aut capite. 

e must, at all events, understand here, by custom, 
the Roman internal tax on goods. [As tribute was 
due to home authorities, while custom, duties, &c., 
are due to foreign authorities as well, there seems to 
be an extension of thought beyond the obligations 
referred to in vers. 1-6. Bengel is quite incorrect 
in making gogog the genus, and té/og the species. 
—R 

[Fear, tov pdfov; honor, tyy touny. 

Those who confine the reference to magistrates, 
apply the former word to the proper sentiment and 
conduct toward the higher magistrates, especially 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general (Meyer, 
Philippi). De Wette, however, refers the former to 
judges, the latter to magistrates in general, espe- 
cially the higher ones; while Alford refers “‘ gofoc 
to those set over us and having power; tun, to 
those, but likewise to all on whom the State has 
conferred distinction.” If the wider view of the 
verse be accepted, then (with Hodge, Webster and 
Wilkinson, and others) the one means the reverence 
daid to superiors, the other, the courtesy due to 
equals,—R. | 

Ver. 8. Owe no man any thing [wydevi 

pndéev ogpethets. Dr, Lange renders: Bleibt 
Numand und Nichts schuldig, which he considers 
an improvement of the old version: Miemand nichts, 
—R,]| The four preceding categories are here gen- 
eralized to the idea of the universal duty to our 
neighbor. Tholuck is doubly inexact when he says: 
“The Apostle proceeds from the duties of subjects 


* [The mass of commentators supply amatrovy7s (so 
Winer, p. 548), probably because Lo Gea the reference in 
this verse to magistrates. But Dr. Lange’s view is prefer- 
able. ‘The sentence is elliptical for  rdv G. ddeircre 
rovtw Tov >.” (Webster and Wilkinson). So E. V., sub- 
eigaually Bal 





to universal Christian duties.” [De Wette: “ The 
Apostle proceeds at once from the vestibule of 
morality into her very domain.” —R. ] 

Except to love one another [si v7 va 
GAAyhovg &yanGyv. Philippi: “A Pauline 
argute dictum or acumen.”—R.| In relation to the 
definite discharges of duty, the Christian should 
strive to perfectly discharge, and to keep discharged, 
his duty in every direction ; in relation to love, as 
the source of duties, he should, on the other hand, 
be conscious, and constantly be more go, of an infi 
nite and permanent indebtedness, The duties are 
externally a jinitum, but the duty of loving our 
neighbor remains an injfinttwm. And the more clear 
the Christian becomes on one, the more clear he be: 
comes on the other. [Bengel: “‘ Amarz, debitum 
immortale. Si amabatis, nil debetis, nam amor im- 
plet legem. Amare, libertas est.’ So most com. 
mentators from the times of Chrysostom. Augus- 
tine: ‘‘ Semper pEBKO charitatem que sola etiam 
reddita retinet debitorem” (Ep. 62).—R.] 

°Opetdete is not indicative (Reiche, and oth- 
ers), but imperative,* by which the sentence, “ ex- 
cept to love one another,” must be understood thus: 
except that which you cannot pay asa debt. Meyer 
emphasizes the subjective rendering: Consider your. 
selves as debtors of love. Even in the ‘‘Owe no 
man any thing” there is undoubtedly an appeal 
made to the consciousness and its method of action, 

Hath fulfilled the law. Ieziyowx:. 
[Perfect of completed action (Meyer).—R.] It is 
by love that the fulfilment of the law is fundamen- 
tally decided; chap. xiv. 18. Reiche, and others: 
Id quod in lege summum est. Instead of this, we 
must place: Quod legis principium est. That no 
justification is here implied, is plain, first, from the 
fact that the Apostle regards this loving as possible 
only on the ground of justification; and second, 
from the fact that he lays down this loving, emphat- 
ically construed, as an ideal which has not been 
reached so long as we are still universal debtors in 
individual matters. 

[Although ver. 9 shows that the Mosaic law is 
meant, yet it is to be doubted whether there is any 
“ apologetic reference to the upholders of the law” 
(Alford). When De Wette says: “He who prac- 
tises love, the higher duty, has, even before he does 
this, fulfilled the law, the /ower,” he seems to ignore 
the true position of the law in the Christian dispen- 
sation. ‘‘The law, as a rule of gratitude, is com- 
pletely fulfilled by love,” seems a better view. For 
the former part of the verse implies that we never 
attain to this, but still “owe” this love increasing- 
ly. Hence the reference here is to the completed 
ideal. ‘The expression implies more than a simple 
performance of the precepts of the law; true love 
does more than this: it adds a completeness to the 
performance. It reaches those lesser courtesies and 
sympathies which cannot be digested into a code 
and reduced to rule. To the bare framework of law, 
which is as the bones and sinews, it adds the flesh 
which fills it, and the life which actuates it”? (Web. 
ster and Wilkinson).—R. | 


* [This is required by the context with its frequent im 
peratives, and also by the subjective negatives. The indi- 
cative would require ovdevi ovdév. Of course, the means 
ing is very wide, including all possible obligatons. and uot 
to be limited to a caution against pecuniary indebtedness 
Fritzsche, and others, take ope‘Aete in a different sense in 
the second clause (a kind of paronomasia): ‘‘Owe no man 
any thing, but ye ought to love one another.” This is 
quite unnecessary, however.--R.] 
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Ver. 9. For this, Thou shalt not, &. [7a 
yao ov, xt.A.] It is self-evident that the Apos- 
tle does not take the negative commandments of the 
Decalogue in a merely literal sense. This is clear 
also from the prominence which he gives to the 
last: Thou shalt not covet (Luther: Covet noth- 
ing ; an emphasizing of the object; chap. vii. 7 is 
agiinst this), It also follows, from the fact that this 
perfect negative conduct is not conceivable without 
a corresponding positive conduct. Tholuck: ‘In 
the enumeration of the commandments in ver. 9, 
that respecting adultery precedes the one respecting 
murder. There is the same order in Codd. Alex. 
LXX., Exod. vi.; the same in Philo, and in the New 
Testament, James ii, 11; Mark x. 19; Luke xviii. 
20. Philo establishes it, by saying: adultery is the 
most heinous crime.’ For further particulars, see 
Tholuck, p. 694. 

Briefly comprehended. “Avaxepala.- 
ovy; see Eph. i. 10. In the expression there is 
comprised the idea, that all which is explained from 
the principle (for example, the Ten' Commandments 
from the law of love) is again summed up in the 
fulfilment of the principle. Therefore not merely 
Tvytomosg amaottcetar (Chrysostom). [So 
Meyer, Tholuck, Philippi: recapitulated ; De Wette, 
Alford: brought under one head. Dr. Lange in- 
cludes both ideas, Briefly might be omitted from 
the E. V. with propriety.—R. | 

Ver. 10. Love worketh no ill to his neigh- 
bor. [Philippi remarks that the Greeks usually 
write géoyalea9-cat tv tr, while Paul here has: to 
alynotov raxov ovx goyatetar.—R.] The 
Apostle’s maxim, in the form of an oxymoron, sub- 
stantiates what has already been said, since love ap- 
pears as the great positive fulfilment of the law, be- 
cause it worketh no ill to the neighbor. The perfec- 
tion (defined, in the main, negatively) of the Deca- 
logue becomes the measure of the perfection (de- 
fined, in the main, positively) of the gospel. 

[Love therefore is the fulfilment of the 
law, ziyowua oy vounov 7 ayany. Ful- 
jilment, rather than “ fulfilling,” which would be the 
proper rendering of ziyomow. Meyer: “In the 
love to one’s neighbor, that takes place by means 
of which the law is fulfilled.” He further adds, that, 
in 1 Cor. xiii. 4-7, Paul gives a commentary on 
love’s working no ill, &. Comp. Gul. v. 14, Lange’s 
Comm., pp. 135 ff.—R.] 

Ver, 11. And this, knowing the time [zai 
TOUTO ELOdTES TOV zavoody. Dr. Lange: 
“And knowing this, we know also the time,” &c. 
See below.—R.| According to Bengel, xai totro 
must be supplemented by zoveite; according to 
Estius, by agere debemus (Tholuck, zovijuev). Mey- 
er goes back to the precept in ver. 8: uydevt pndev 
opethete. Yet not only is that precept quite remote, 
but there is also here a change from the second per- 
son to the first. If we look at the actual connec- 
tion, the Apostle cannot simply say: Let us do that 
—love our neighbor as ourselves, The more direct 
thought is: Let us discharge all our obligations, for 
we know that the end is nigh. But the Apostle 
does not say: “the end is nigh,” but, “the day of 
salvation is nigh.” Therefore it is advisable to ac- 
cept an ellipsis: xai totto siddteg tov xouooy ol 
dauey, Or, etddtes éouéy. Because we know that 
love, which fulfils the law, is present, we know the 
importance of the time, namely, that the time of 
perfect salvation is nigh, To what extent? Be- 
cause, by love, the works of night must vanish— 








adultery, murder, theft, covetousness ; therefore the 
day of the complete righteousness of life rnust 
dawn, If this combination be’ deemed doubtful, 
Meyer’s construction should then be preferred, 

[Dr. Lange’s view is indeed doubtful. Op the 
whole, it seems unnecessary to supply any thing, but 
rather (with Hodge, Meyer, Philippi, and many oth. 
ers) to take za as = et quidem, and indeed, the 
rather, and to refer tovto to what precedes—z. é., 
to the injunction of ver. 8, as afterwards expanded. 
This is classical usage, though tatita is more coms 
mon in such cases than tovto. The demonstrative 
pronoun is thus used “to mark the importance of 
the connection between two circumstances for the 
case in hand” (Hodge). Luther and Gléckler con- 
fuse the construction, by joining toto with <¢- 
Odteg. The participle is not = considering (Gro. 
tius, Hodge, and others), but is causal, sence ye 
know.—The time. This is explained by the next 
clause, that it is high time.—R. ] 

To awake out of sleep [2& tavov éyzo- 
9ivor. Dr. Lange paraphrases thus in his text: 
“to fully arise, or, that we should immediately have 
arisen.”—R.] How very metaphorical a meaning 
the Apostle gives to the word, as a designation of 
the sleep of sin, and of the darkness and bondage 
of the judgment of conscience by the blindness of 
sin, is plain from his subsequently describing just 
this excited, external watching, as works of dark- 
ness. According to Reiche, vzvoc is an image of 
the Christian’s condition on earth; this is opposed 
by Meyer, p. 481. [This condition of sleep is that 
of Christians also, as the verse obviously implies, 
but only relatively so (Philippi, De Wette, and oth- 
ers).—R. ] : 

For now is our salvation nearer [viv 
yao éyyttEegov Auov 7 OMtHota]. With 
Luther, and most commentators, we refer the 70 
to 7 gwtyota, and not, with Meyer, to éyyi- 
teoov; because it would not be like Paul to say 
that salvation, absolutely considered, is already 
brought nearer to us believers. Swtnota is here 
the completion of the redemptive salvation of the 
inessianic kingdom. Therefore Meyer says: ‘‘ This 
kingdom begins by means of the second coming of 
Christ, which Paul regarded near (Usteri, Lehr- 
begriff, p. 355). It was by not recognizing this— 
although Paul brings so impressively into the calcu- 
lation the short time from his conversion to the 
period of his writing—that men have been induced 
to accept very preposterous interpretations ; for ex- 
ample, that salvation by death is meant (Photius, 
and others), or the destruction of Jerusalem, which 
was of good results for Christianity (according to the 
earlier commentators, and also Michaelis), or the in- 
ward owtyotc, the spiritual salvation of Christianity 
(Morus, and others),” 

According to Tholuck, we can only grant that 
Paul indulged the hope of the speedy coming of 
Christ—perhaps even to live to see it—but yet that 
he had no fixed period of time for it. According to 
Meyer’s rude view, we would have to imagine, with 
the Ebionites, a twofold omryeia; one of which, 
the spiritual salvation, bas already happened; the 
other, the second coming of Christ, is near at hand, 
while between the two there is to be a gloomy pe- 
riod. But this is not the view of the Apostle. 
Rather, the first or principial owtyoia, which ig 
already the saving possession of Christians, is in the 
course of permanent and full development toward 
the final, peripherical salvation, There is a daily 
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progress from owtyotce to owtyeia. And, particu- | 
larly with Paul, a new era of the development of 
owmtyoia will come, after Christianity shall have 
spread from Rome throughout the whole West, 
which, according to.the purpose of the Epistle, is 
near at hand; and, with this Christianization of the 
Roman world, the completed owrygia will be 
brought nearer. These great, vital, and dynamic 
views of the Apostle are very different from the 
modern assumptions of the Parousia imputed to 
him. Tholuck: “‘The period from the appearance 
of the regnum glorie, when compared with its glory, 
is described as a nocturnal period. Spiritual sleep 
will be shaken off when the regnum gratic comes to 
men (Col. i. 12, 13); and how much more will this 
be the fact when the regnum glorie approaches |” 

[Stuart, Hodge, Webster and Wilkinson, and a 
large class of commentators, understand by owty- 
eta, the consummation of salvation in eternity— 
deliverance from the present evil world. Dr. Hodge 
objects at some length to the reference to the second 
coming of Christ. On the other hand, most modern 
German commentators defend this reference. Ols- 
hausen, De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, and others, think 
no other view in the least degree tenable; and Dr. 
Lange, while careful to guard against extreme theo- 
ries on this point, denies the reference to eternal 
blessedness, and admits that the Parousia is intend- 
ed. This opinion gains ground among Anglo-Saxon 
exegetes. The main objection to itis thus met by 
Dean Alford: ‘‘ Without denying the legitimacy of 
an individual application of this truth, and the im- 
portance of its consideration for all Christians of all 
ages, a fair exegesis of this passage can hardly fail 
to recognize the fact that the Apostle, here as well 
as elsewhere (1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Cor. xv. 51), speaks 
of the coming of the Lord as rapidly approaching.” 
As to this being inconsistent with inspiration, he 
refers to Mark xiii, 82: “Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man,” &c. “The fact that the nearness 
or distance of that day was wnknown to the Apostles, 
in no way affects the prophetic announcements of 
God’s Spirit by them, concerning its preceding and 
accompanying circumstances. The ‘day and hour’ 
formed no part of their inspiration; the details of 
the event did. And this distinction has singularly 
and providentially turned out to the edification of all 
subsequent ages. While the prophetic declarations 
of the events of that time remain to instruct us, the 
eager expectation of the time, which they expressed 
in their day, has also remained, a token of the true 
frame of mind in which each succeeding age (and 
each succeeding age @ fortiori) should contemplate 
the ever-approaching coming of the Lord. On the 
certainty of the event, our faith is grounded ; by the 
uncertainty of the time, our hope is stimulated and 
our watchfulness aroused.” This ignorance of the 
time of the coming of Christ Dr. Hodge himself 
brings forward, yet not to account for the expecta- 
tion so much as to deny it. It is difficult for an un- 
lettered believer to read the New Testament and not 
find this expectation, while even the most learned 
commentators now find it.—R.] 

Than when we believed. (Calvin, and oth- 
ers), Luther says incorrectly: Than when we believed 
it, [The aorist refers to the definite time, when we 
Jarst believed. So 1 Cor. iii. 5; xv. 2, &.—R.] 

Ver. 12. The night is far spent, &c. [7 vvé 
mootxower, x.t.4.] According to Meyer, the 
night would be the time before the second coming 
of Christ ; and the near day, on the other hand, the 
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second coming itself. Certainly we do not read 
“The night is gone, but the day is come.” Buti 
does not follow from this that Paul supposed thai 
the day would not break until the second coming 
The day will break a hundred times, in ever greatet 
potencies, between the first and the second coming 
of Christ. Consequently, a chronological antithexia 
is not here in question. The night is the spiritual 
condition of heathen Rome; the breaking day ia 
the future of Christian Rome. ‘H vié zoo8- 
nxoweyv. [The sense of the passage in itself consid. 
ered is perfectly plain; but the precise reference ig 
determined by the view taken of ver. 11. Admit. 
ting such recurring daybreaks as Dr. Lange suggests, 
they are still only preludes to ‘‘that day” when 
there shall be “no night.”—R. ] 

Inet us therefore cast off the works of 
darkness [dz090peGa otv ta ¥Qya tod 
oxodtovg. The verb should be rendered: put off, 
if the figure of clothing be admitted; put away, if 
Dr. Lange’s view be accepted.—R.] Meyer: ‘‘ As 
one lays off his clothing. This view (against 
Fritzsche) corresponds to the correlative édudd- 
eGo; comp. on Eph, iv. 22.” [So De Wette, Phi- 
lippi, Harless, Hodge, Alford, Webster and Wilkin. 
son, Jowett, and most.—R.| But the works of 
darkness are not the same as the clothing of night, 
There is a difference between nocturnal revels and 
nocturnal clothing. The moral side of the heathen, 
and especially the Roman, night-life, moves before 
the Apostle, and he makes it designate evil works 
in moral darkness in general. The Roman of that 
time, giving himself up to dissolute nocturnal feasts 
and works of debauchery, but, on the return of day, 
assuming the favorite Roman costume of arms—a 
very perceptible contrast to these Roman Christians 
—is presented to them by the Apostle as a picture 
of a moral and religious contrast. 

And let us put on the armour of light [ 2v- 
Ovoomeda 0& TH OMA TOV gwtos. See. 
Textual Note]. Not instruments (Morus), clothes 
(Beza, and others), shining arms (Grotius), but the 
armor which the Roman wears by day, as a figure 
of the spiritual means of conflict, and of the con- 
flicts which belong to the light; they are presented 
by it, and wielded in its element (see Eph. vi, 18). 
The light is the master from whom, for whom, and 
with whom, this armor is.*¥—Eydtiio9ou. Tholuck: 
“The figure of most intimate union with Christ, as 
the garment with the body; Gal. iii. 27; Eph. iv. 
24; Col. iii. 10. Also in the classics, see Wet- 
stein.” 

Ver. 18. Let us walk seemly, as in the 
day [os @y yuéow evoyyudvms mEQuTE|- 
tyompmeyv]. As if that day had already come, 
when it will be a characteristic of public respecta- 
bility to live a moral Christian life, and therefore to 
live decorously. Etvoyyuovmsg [referring to the 
moral decorum of the conduct (Meyer).—R. |, 1 Thess. 
iv. 12; 1 Cor. vii. 85; xiv. 40, because that day is 
already breaking. ; 

Not in rioting, &c. [Webster and Wilkinson : 
“Three classes of sins are specified, to each of 
which two words are appropriated, viz., intemper- 
ance, impurity, discord: the first, public or socia} 
vice; the second, private and secret vice; the third, 


* (Dr. Hodge: ‘Those virtues and good deeds whicu 
men are not ashamed of, because they will bear to be seen.” 
Too one-sided a conception of the figure. Alford: “ The 
arms belonging to a soldier of light.” The Christian’s cloth: 
ing as a child of the day iss armor/—R 1 
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ecclesiastico-political vice, the vice infecting commu- 
nities even Christian.” To this must be added 
Meyer’s remark, that the three members stand in 
the internal relation of cause and effect. Comp. 
Gal. v. 19-21 (Lange’s Comm., p. 188), where. five 
of the six words are found.—R.|]—Koywous, carous- 
als,* Meyer translates, “ wth nocturnal riotings,” 
by regarding the following dative as the dative of 
manner. This will not apply well to wegumarety. 
[Philippi takes the datives as local, which seems 
the simplest view. Fritzsche, dat. commodi.—R.|— 
Chambering, xoitavs [congressibus venerers], 
feasts of debauchery, rendezvous, chambers and 
houses of debauchery, works of debauchery itself.— 
[Wantonness, aoeAyeiavc. On this word, see 
Tittmann, Syn., p. 151. The plural shows that the 
various manifestations of wantonness are referred 
to.—R.]|—Envying, C71, jealousy. The re- 
verse side of nocturnal lusts and pleasures is noc- 
turnal quarrels, especially matters of jealousy, and. 
the forms still prevailing among the works of dark- 
ness in our day, especially in Italy and Spain. 

Ver. 14. But put ye on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. “Eydteo9ou, Gal. iii, 27; Eph. iv. 24; 
Col. iii, 10. [Hodge: “ To be intimately united to 
Him, so that He, and not we, may appear.” So De 
Wette, Philippi, &e.—R.] Tholuck; ‘Christ was 
already put on at baptism, Gal. iii, 27; but this 
évdveo 9a, Just as the being light, must also be con- 
tinually renewed. Besides, we must take into con- 
sideration the aorist form: The putting on as a gar- 
ment denotes the entrance of the most intimate 
communion.” Meyer: “ Even in the classics, édu- 
soSat tye denotes assuming somebody’s manner 
of thought and action.” 

And make not provision for the flesh, &c. 
[xat tHS THQROS MOOVOLAY UY TMoVEtaHE 
sic émvuGumtas. Dr. Lange: Und die Pflege des 
Fleisches macht euch nicht zur pflege der Liiste ; 
and of the care of the flesh do not make for your- 
selves a care of tts lusts. The order of the Greek 
seems to favor this, but this implies a proper care 
of the flesh ; so that this can only be a tenable view 
provided oay& does not have an ethical sense here. 
On this point, see below.—R.] Luther’s transfation 
is doubly incorrect: Take care of the body, yet so 
that, &c. First, the sentence is not divided into a 
positive and negative precept; secend, the question 
is concerning the oagf, and not concerning the 
oie. The sentence contains the expression of the 
moral limitation of the external perception of a self- 
evident duty. The duty is zedvovw tig cuoxds; 
the enjoined limitation is the w7 et¢ émv. Ac- 
cording to Fritzsche, caef can only be understood 
as caro libidinosa, and therefore the whole sentence 
is a prohibition. Tholuck and Meyer, on the other 
hand, observe that the ooef, understood in this 
sense as sensual lust, should even be crucified; Gal. 
v. 24. Meyer describes the oaoé, as it is here un- 
derstood, as the lower animal part of man, the foun- 
tain and seat of sensnal and sinful desires, in an- 
tithesis to the zvetiuce. His calling sagt the material 
ef the couc, is better, [Philippi: “oes has here 
a purely physiological sense.”—R.] Tholuck cites 
Galen’s medical wsus loquendi to prove that the 
meovove mvst be understood as care sensu bono ; 
but Eph. v. 29 and 1 Cor. xii, 23 are of special ap- 


* (Such as the feasts of Bacchus, and also “the common 
boisterous carousing of intemperate young men” (Hodge). 
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plication here. The distinction between what i¢ 
vicious in the true care of the flesh, as is shown 
particularly in respectable clothing—to which the 
antithesis, ‘put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,” spe 
cially refers—is not merely expressed by the wy 
éxv9unieg: not so that the éz.9uvuiav arise trom 
it; but also by the middle: zovcto9s, make sor 
yourselves, in which reference is made to the subjec- 
tive self-deception, the weateg tov cwuotog in the 
gratification of sensuous necessities. 

[The view given above is, in the main, that of 
De Wette, Philippi, and many others. It opposes 
Luther’s limitation of the negative to et¢ émuGu- 
wetcec, but does not take the whole passage as pro- 
hibitory. Hodge, Stuart, Alford, and others, ren- 
der (as in E, V.): Make no provision (whatever) for 
the flesh (the carnal nature, in the ethical sense) to 
fulfil its lusts (so as to fulfil them, and also, because 
such provision would fulfil them; the result and 
object blended in the thought). The objections te 
this view are, that zgdvove is used generally in a 
good sense; that the prohibition is too mild, if flesh 
were used in the ethical sense, &c. But the ethical 
sense has been the prevalent one in the Hpistle. 
The grammatical difficulty is very slight, since uy 
has suffered a slight trajection. Besides, the order 
seems to have been chosen to give prominence and 
emphasis to oeexds; such emphasis is altogether 
unnecessary, unless it has its ethical force. Its 
prominent position brings it into obvious contrast 
with Iycoty Xovotor; this contrast of itself seems 
to determine the meaning. These latter considera- 
tions seem to have escaped the German commenta- 
tors. Comp. Alford also, who claims that the order 
would have been different had Paul designed to con- 
vey the meaning defended by Meyer, &c.—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. The debt of love denotes the duty of love for 
our neighbor, as, according to the law, it is a re- 
quirement of infinite force; and, according to the 
believer’s new principle of life, it is an infinitely im- 
pulsive power. The unity of this debt divides itself 
into the differently formed obligations of various 
duties to our neighbor. 

2. Love is the fulfilment of the law: (1.) So far 
as the whole law is only an outline of love to be 
filled up. (2.) So far as it precludes every trans- 
gression of the law, (3.) On the other hand, every 
commandment ‘is realized as a vital principle in the 
new life. It is.as love that God has given the law, 
as our call to our destination. It is as love that 
Christ has fulfilled the law for our reconciliation. 
It is as love that the law of the Spirit lives in our 
faith, and, by the fellowship of Christ, supplies the 
defects of our deeds, so that, in the imitation of 
Christ, that fellowship may ever be elevated higher 
and higher. 

3. The new era of love, a dayspring of the new 
era of light, with which the completion of salvation 
approaches. 

4, If we would define more specifically the rela 
tion of Paul, as well as of all the apostles, to the 
second coming of Christ, we must distinguish: (1.) 
Between the religious measure [Zeitmass, measure 
of time] of God’s kingdom, and the chronological 
measure of the world; (2.) Between the apostolical 
prospect of a future of glory which will be unfolded 
every day in new morning periods, and the meagre. 


— 


ness of the Hbionitic idea, which has only a marvel- 
sous meteor of the Parousia, on the one hand, far 
behind it, and, on the other, far before it, while it 
finds itself placed in a troublous period and an ordi- 
nary course of the world. The present age in prin- 
ciple ceased at the death and resurrection of Christ, 
and the future age is already present in the heart of 
the Church and in the world’s great crisis of devel- 
opment, though everywhere still externally surround- 
ed by the nocturnal shades of the old age. And be- 
vause it has been long present in principle, and in 
power breaks forth every day more gloriously, our 
full salvation is brought continually nearer, particu- 
larly in all the great epochs of the extensive and in- 
tensive enlargement of God’s kingdom—all of which 
are presages of the Parowsia, which is infinitely 
near to religious anticipation, and yet, chronological- 
ly, is indeterminably remote. All that must still 
precede that external Parousia, Paul indicates in 
Rom, xi. and 2 Thess. ii., and John elaborately de- 
scribes in figures in the Book of Revelation. 

5. The very fact that wickedness seeks the veil 
of night, is a witness for God’s word; and as night 
is an image of spiritual darkness, and day is an 
image of spiritual and heavenly light, so are the 
works of night—sleep, on the one hand, and sinful 
nocturnal deeds on the other—images of different 
forms of spiritual corruption, the gross sins, which, 
indeed, are not only figures, but also phenomena, of 
spiritual corruptions. On the other hand, the put- 
ting on of the day, the armor of the day, have their 
spiritual meaning. The armor was a very striking 
figure to the Romans in particular. 

6. The two great antitheses of nocturnal life: 
Lust and strife, pleasure and murder. 

4, With the salvation of Christianity to the be- 
liever there has also broken for humanity the morn- 
ing of morality, of good manners, and of true deco- 
rum. 

8. The 13th verse isan imperishable reminder of 
Augustine’s conversion (see Conf, viii. 12, 28). 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Ver. 7. To every one his due! The Christian’s 
royal motto: 1. In reference to his relation to the 
civil authority; 2. In his intercourse with every 
man. 
Hevsyer: The respect which we, as Christians, 
owe to the civil authorities, is more than the exter- 
nal fulfilment of duty. 

Vers. 8-10. Perseverance in love. It is: 1. In 
respect to our neighbor a debt, which never can be 
paid; 2. In respect to the law, it is its fulfilment 
(vers. 8-10).—The debt of love toward our neigh- 
bor. 1. It is a very great debt; a. because there 
are so many creditors; 6. because their demands 
constitute a very important total; c. because it can 
never be completely cancelled. 2. But it is never- 
theless a sweet debt; a. because it is not thought- 
lessly paid; 5. because it harmonizes with God’s 
commandment; ¢. because even the attempt to dis- 
charge it makes the heart very happy (vers. 8-10). 
—The debt of love is the only debt of the Christian 
toward his neighbor which is not only permissible, 
put even commanded (ver. 8).—The commandment 
of love toward our neighbor as the substance of all 
the commandments of the second table (ver. 9).— 
Why does love work no ill to the neighbor? 1. 
Because it proceeds from the root of God’s eternal 
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love for men; 2. Because it will serve God in the 
neighbor (ver. 10).—Love the fulfilment of the law. 
1. The truth of this apostolic sentiment; 2, The im 
portance of it (ver. 10). 

Srarke; The heart is known by its behavior 
just as the sun is by its beams (ver. 9),—Christ’s 
garden not only produces no injurious trees, but 
even no useless ones (ver. 10),—Hzpincer: The 
eternal debt of love! Be not weary, brethren! He 
who loves, will be loved in return; though it be not 
by the thankless world, it will be by God (vor. 8).— 
Let no one excuse himself on the ground of igno- 
rance; let no one say, “ Who would know the many 
commandments and prohibitions?” The whole law 
is contained in the one word dove; Micah vi. 8 
(ver. 9). 

Spener: There is one debt which we all owe— 
to love one another ; that is such a debt, that, if we 
should daily count it up, it would always remain just 
as great as it had been (ver. 8).—Though a thing 
may sometimes appear to be forbidden, if love re- 
quires it, it is not forbidden, but rather commanded ; 
on the other hand, sometimes something may appear 
to be commanded, but if it is in conflict with love, it 
is not commanded (ver. 10). 

GrriacH: The debt of love is never wholly pay- 
able; its fulfilment increases the demands made 
upon it, for it makes love warmer (ver. 8). 

Lisco: The believer’s holy love fulfils its obliga- 
tions even toward every body without exception 
(vers. 8-10).—The one requirement of love is 
divided into two chief commandments, in Matt. xxii. 
37-40.—Hrupner: The magnitude of the command- 
ment of love (vers. 8-10).—The harmonizing of the 
Divine showld and the human would can only take 
place by love; by it, compulsion is transformed into 
freedom (ver. 9).—Every wicked thing is invariably 
an unkindness (ver. 10). 

Busser : He who shows love to another in order 
to get clear of him, has not love (ver. 8). 

ScuweizEr: Love, the fulfilment of the law, or, 
love performs what the law cannot obtain. The law 
does not deliver us: 1. Because it is a multiplicity 
of commandments and prohibitions, which perplex 
us; 2. Because it pronounces a curse on every one 
who transgresses a single point; 8. Because it is 
presented to us as an external power issuing its com- 
mands tous; 4. Because it takes refuge in threats 
and promises, Christian love is the contrary of all 
this. 

Vers. 8-10, Tur Prricopn for the Fourth “un- 
day after Epiphany.—Tuym : The royal law of love 
toward our neighbor: 1. Its great necessity ; 2. Its 
inward nature; 8. Its indescribable blessing.—Har- 
LEss: Love is the fulfilment of the law. 1. The law, 
a, which makes love for us an indebtedness; 6. and 
therefore proves it to be our debt. 2. Love, a. 
which knows no indebtedness except to love; 6. and 
therefore does not come from the law, but from 
faith.--Hevupner: The simplicity of Christian vir- 
tue: 1. It proceeds from one spirit of humility and 
love; 2. All its effects harmonize :n one—the mani- 
festation a love. 

Vers. 1.-14. The decided breach of believing 
Christians wit darkness: 1. Wherefore should we 
break off from it? a. because it is time to do it; 
b. because it is high time. 2. In what should thie 
breach consist ? a, in laying off the works of dark. 
ness; o. gross, sensual sins; f. subtle, inward sins; 
b. in putting on the arm»r of light; «. in walking 
honestly as in the day; #. in putting on the Lord 
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Jesus Christ (or, «. civil righteousness; f. right- 
eousness of faith), 

Luruer: Do not torture the body excessively by 
the intolerable holiness of watching, fasting, and 
freezing, as the hypocrites do (ver. 14). 

Srarke: I must show outwardly what I am in- 
wardly. Those who are inwardly good, must also 
have a good form and color (ver. 13).—QUESNEL : 
Time passes by, and eternity presses on (ver. 11).— 
Miuuvr: There is many a thing and idea comprised 
in putting on Christ; our Christianity is not a stag- 
nant existence, but a growth; it is no leap, but a 
walk (ver. 12).—The armor of light well becomes a 
Christian. We must either clothe ourselves with 
darkness or with light (ver. 12). 

Spexer: Let us put on the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But we put Him on once by the belief that we re- 
ceive, as our possession, His righteousness and merit, 
which He has imparted to us, and that we shall ap- 
pear in them alone before God’s throne. We ajfter- 
ward put Him on also by godly imitation, in walk- 
ing as Christ has walked (ver. 14). 

Lisco: The one care for the body, in bestowing 
upon it what is necessary, is natural; the other is 
sinful, when the lusts and desires of the body are 
provided for (ver. 14), 

Hevsyer: Christian watchfulness (vers. 11-14). 
Christian knowledge of the time. The time of Chris- 
tianity is a time of salvation (ver. 11).—There are 
many awakening voices: Public services—preachers 
—every stroke of the bell—the Bible (ver. 11).— 
The Christian is not a night-walker, a nocturnal riot- 
er, but a walker by day (ver. 13).—Temperance, 
chastity, love—three great prime virtues (ver. 13),— 
Scuweizer: Blissful joy at the Reformation as a 
rising light (Sermon on the Anniversary Day of the 
Reformation). 

Vers. 11-14. Tar Prricorr for the First Sun- 
day of Advent.—Huusner: The call of Christianity 
is a call to awake from spiritual sleep.—The appeal 
of Christian watchmen: 1. It is day; the sun is 
risen! 2. Awake, arise! 3. Be purified to new life! 
4. Put on Christ !—NacxeL: The awakening voice 
with which the Church appeals to us on its holy- 
days, tells us: 1. What time it is; 2. What it is 
high time to do.—Kaprr; The advent message: 
1. As a message of salvation and joy; 2. As a mes- 
sage for penitence and renewal.—FLorny: The ad- 
vent season is a holy morning-time of the heart and 
life—Haruess: The festal ornament well-pleasing 
to Christ: 1. A watchful eye, to see the night that 
covers the earth; 2. An enlightened eye, to behold 
the day which has come; 8. A willing heart, to do 
what the day requires.Perr1; What time is it for 
us? 1. To arise from sleep; 2. To put on the 
armor of light.—RaurenBer@: What belongs to 
rising from sleep? 1. To open the eyes aright; 
2. To put on the right garment; 3. To take up the 
right armor.—Tuym: Paul’s vigorous advent preach- 
ing: 1. On the advent time; 2. On the advent 
duties; 3. On the advent blessing. 

[Farinpon, on ver. 14: Look into Christ’s ward- 
robe, and you will find no torn or ragged apparel. 
Christ had the robe of righteousness, the garment 
of innocency, the spotless coat of temperance and 
chastity, and with these He went about doing good. 
Out of this wardrobe we must make up our wedding 
garment, We must be conformable to Christ. In 
the rule of our obedience, we must not wear a gar- 
ment of our own fancying, an irregular, an unpre- 
scribed devotion ; in the ends of it, we must glorify 
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God on the earth; and in the parts of it, we must 
not have a parcel-garment. This garmient must fit 
every part, and be universal. j 

[Lereuron: He that truly loves his neighbor as 
himself, will be as loth to wrong him as to wrong 
himself, either in that honor and respect that is due 
to him, or in his life, or chastity, or goods, or good 
name, or to lodge so much as an unjust desire or 
thought, because that is the beginning and concep- 
tion of real injury. In a word, the great disorder 
and crookedness of the corrupt heart of man con 
sists in self-love ; it is the very root of all sin bot 
against God and man; for no man commits any 
offence, but it is in some way to profit or pleas¢ 
himself. It was a high enormity of selflove that 
brought forth the very first sin of mankind. That 
was the bait which took, more than either the color 
or the taste of the apple-—-that it was desirable for 
knowledge. 

[Joux Hows, on ver. 10: Would it not make a 
happy world, if we all so loved our neighbor: 1. 
That we would no more hurt him than we would 
ourselves; 2. Would no more cheat him than we 
would ourselves; 8. No more oppress and crush 
him than we would ourselyes.—What a spring of 
mischief and misery in the world would be shut up, 
dried up, if that proneness to hard, harsh, and fre- 
quently unjust thoughts, were, by the workings of 
such a spirit of love, erased out of the minds and 
hearts of men ! 

[Burxirr, on ver. 14: This implies: 1. That 
the soul of man, since the fall, isin a naked state, 
destitute of those divine graces of the Holy Spirit 
which were its original clothing in the day of unde- 
filed innocency; 2. That Jesus ‘Christ is our spirit- 
ual clothing; a. in His righteousness, to pardon 
and justify us, He is our clothing, to cover the guilt 
of sin out of God’s sight; 6. In His grace, to sanc- 
tify us, by which He cleanses us from our sins, pol- 
lution, and filthiness; ¢. that Jesus Christ, in order 
to our spiritual clothing, must be put on by faith: 
an unapplied Christ justifies none, saves none. It 
was not sufficient, under the law, that the blood of 
the sacrifice was shed, but it was also to be sprinkled, 
in order to the expiation of guilt. 

{[DoppripgE, on ver. 14: By putting on the 
Lord Jesus: 1. We make the gospel day yet bright- 
er in the eyes of all around us; 2. We anticipate, 
while here in this world of comparative darkness, 
the lustre with which we hope, through Christ’s in 
fluence and grace, to shine forth in the celestial 
kingdom of our Father. 

[Joun Westry: The whole law under which we 
now are, is fulfilled by love. Faith, working or ani- 
mated by love, is all that God now requires of man. 
He has substituted, not sincerity, but love, for an- 
gelic perfection.—Very excellent things are spoken 
of love—it is the essence, the spirit, the life of all 
virtue. It is not only the first and great command, 
but a/Z the commands in one. 

[Ricnarp Watson, Sermon on the Armor of 
Light (ver. 12): I, What the armor of light is, 
with which the Apostle exhorts us to invest our- 
selves. II. Why it has the appellation of ‘‘ armor 
of light:” (1.) Because of its heavenly origin; 
(2.) Because it is only found where Christianity ex- 
ists and exerts its proper influence; (3.) Because it 
corresponds to the character of our dispensation, 
which is a dispensation of light. III. The motivea 
which should induce us, in compliance with the ex- 
hortation, to array ourselves with it: (1.) From a 
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tonsideration of the degraded state of man, who is | Hover, on ver, 14: All Christian duty is in 
not invested with this armor; (2.) The moral eleva- | cluded in putting on the Lord Jesus ; in beirg like 
tion which this armor gives to every one who is in- ; Him, having that similarity of temper and ccnduct 
vested with it; (3.) We must either conquer or be | which results from being intimately united tc Him 
conquered. ; by the Holy Spirit.—J. F. H.] 








Firta Section.—The true practice of the living worship of God in the management and adjustment of 
differences between the scrupulous and weak (the captives under the law), and the strong (those inclined 
to laxity and freedom). The Christian universalism of social life (TO TAKE NO OFFENCE, TO GIVE 
NO OFFENCE). 


Cuap, XIV. 1-XV. 4. 


A. Beet sera Oy forbearance, and recognition, between the weak and the strong; of taking offence and judging. 
ap. xiv. 1-13. 


B, Of giving offence and despising. Chap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. 
Reciprocal edification by self-denial, after the example of Christ. Chap, xv. 2-4 
A. Chap. xiy. 1-13. 
1 Him that is weak in the faith receive ye, dué not to doubtful disputations 
2 [judgments of thoughts].’. For one believeth that he may eat all things: 
3 another, [but he] who is weak, eateth herbs. Let not him that eateth [or, the 


eater| despise him that eateth not [or, the abstainer]; and let not him which 

eateth not [or, the abstainer]* judge him that eateth [or, the eater]: for God 
4 hath received him. Who art thou that judgest another man’s servant? to his 
own master he standeth or falleth; yea, he shall be holden up [made to stand]: 
for God [the Lord]* is able* to make him stand. One man esteemeth one day 
above another: another esteemeth every day alike. Let every man be fully 
6 persuaded in his own mind. He that [who] regardeth the day, regardeth 7¢ 
unto the Lord; and he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord he doth not | 
regard it [omit tris clause].° He that [And° he who] eateth, eateth to the Lord, 
for he giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]; and he that [who] eateth not, to 
the Lord he eateth not, and giveth God thanks [thanks unto God]. For none 
of us liveth to himself, and no man [none] dieth to himself. For whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die’ unto the Lord: 
9 whether we live therefore, or die, we are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ 

both died, and rose, and revived [Christ died and lived again],° that he might 
10 be Lord both of the dead and [the] living. But why dost thou judge thy 
brother? or why dost thou set at nought thy brother? for we shall all stand 
before the judgment-seat of Christ [God].° For it is written,” As I live, saith 
the Lord, every knee shall bow to me, and every tongue shall confess [give 
12 praise] to God. So then every one of us shall give” account of himself to 
13 God. Let us not therefore judge one another any more: 


or 
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B. Chap. xiv. 13-xv, 1. 


18 But judge this rather, that no man [not to] put a stumbling-block or an 
14 occasion to fall [of falling] in Ais [a] brother’s way. I know, and am per 
suaded by [in] the Lord Jesus, that there is nothing [that nothing is] unclean 
of itself:’? but to him that esteemeth any thing to be [accounteth any thing] 
75 unclean, to him 7d 7s unclean. But [For]*’ if thy brother be grieved with thy 
meat [if because of thy meat thy brother is grieved], now walkest thou not 
charitably [thou art no longer walking according to love]. Destroy not him 
16 with thy meat, [Destroy not by thy meat him] for whom Christ died. Let not 
17 then your“ good be evil spoken of: For the kingdom of God is not meat _and 
drink [eating and drinking]; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
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18 Ghost. For he that [who] in these things [herein] ** serveth Christ 7s accept 
19 able [well-pleasing] to God, and approved of men. Let us therefore follow 
after the things which make for peace [the things of peace], and things where 
with one may edity another [the things which pertain to mutual edification ], 
20 For meat destroy not the work of God. All things indeed are pure [clean] ; 
21 but it is evil for that [the] man who eateth with [through] offence. Ji is good 
neither [not] to eat fiesh, nor to drink wine, nor [to do] any thing whereby 
[wherein] thy brother stumbleth, or is offended,” or is made [om made] weak. 
92 Hast thou faith ?’* have 7 to thyself before God. Happy Pen is he that 
condemneth [who judgeth] not himself in that thing [om thing| which he 
23 alloweth. And [But] he that [who] doubteth is damned [condemned] if he 
eat, because he euteth [it is] not of faith: for [and] whatsoever és not of faith 
is sin, 
Chap. xv. 1 We then [Now we who] that are strong ought to bear the infirmities 
of the weak, and not to please ourselves. 





C. Chap. xv. 2-4. 


2 Let” every one of us” please Ais neighbour for Ads good |with a view] to 

3 edification. For even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it is written,’ The 

4 reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me. For whatsoever things 
were written aforetime were written” for our learning [instruction], that we 
through [the]** patience and [the] comfort of the Scriptures might have [our] 
hope. 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 1.—[The literal rendering is given above. For further explanations, see the Exeg. Notes. 

2 Ver. 3.—[ Rec. (with D3, L., Vulgate): cai 6 wy. NI. A. B,C. D1. (most modern editors): 6 6¢ wy. Meyer and 
Philippi, however, consider the latter a mechanical repetition from ver. 2.—The emendations suggested above are from 
Alford They avoid the diffuseness of the E. V., but would scarcely be admissible in a revision. Hater, non-cater, would 
be more exact. e 

3 Ver. 4.—[Rec., C3. D. F. L., Chrysostom, Theodoret, read @eds. XN. A. B.C1., early versions: kv¥ptos. The 
jatter is adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles, Lange; the former by Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, 
Wordsworth. The @c«ds might have been borrowed from ver. 2, as a correction; or the kvpios may have been a gloss 
derived from 7 isi» kvpiw. The probabilities are so equally balanced, that the MS. authority must decide in favor 
of kv¥ptos. 

4 Nee. 4.—[ Rec., (L.): duvarts ydp éoriy 3 a few authorities: Svvatis yép; X. A. B.C. D. F.: Suvaret yap. The 
ljast is accepted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. Fritzsche, Philippi: dvvards 

OP» 
5 Ver. 6—[The clause: kat 6 uh hpovdv thy nucpav, kvpiw od dpovet, is omitted in &. B. C!. D. F., Vulgate, Coptic, 
by Augustine, Jerome, Rufinus, Pel»gius, Hilary, Mill, Lachmann, Meyer, Tregelles (in the versions of the Amer. 
Bible Union and of Five Ang. Clergymen). It is found in (Rec.) C3. L., Peshito, in Chrysostom and Theodoret ; retained 
by Reiche, De Wette, Fritzsche, Philippi, Stuart, Wordsworth, Lange. Tischendorf varies in his different editions ; 
Alford brackets it. The usual explanation of thoxe who retain it is, that the omission was occasioned by the similar 
ending (ppovet) in both clauses having misled some of the early copyists. To this Dr. Lange adds: ‘‘The fear that the 
clause might be used to support a disregard of Christian holidays.” Alford thinks it may have been omitted in the 
interest of the observance of the Lord’s Day. His own view on this subject probably leads hini to bracket the clause, 
The uncial authority is so strongly against it, and the want of completeness in the antitheses might so easily have led to 
its insertion, that there need be but little hesitation in omitting it. Dr. Hodge is silent respecting the whole matter. 

6 Ver. 6.—(The Ree. omits kat before 6 éc@iwyv; but itis found in all the MSS., versions and fathers. 

7 Ver. 8._{The transcribers have made confusion with the verb amo@vyoKwpev in this verse. The best-sus- 
tained reading vives the subjunctive ~wev in the conditional clauses, and the indicative -owev after TO evpig. 
So Meyer, Alford, Tregelles. 

8 Ver. 9.—[The /tec. reads nal awéOavev kai avécry kat avéCynoev. This is now generally rejected, and 
&mé0avev kat E6naoerv, accepted. So Lachmann, Tischendorf, Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Stuart, Alford, Words- 
worth, Tregelles, and Lange. Many of the older critics also, though generally retaining kai before amé@avev. The 
following note from Meyer states the case quite fully and fairly : ‘The origin of all the variations can be readily explained 
from the reading améOave cat éCnocev (Lachmann and Vischendorf), which is, all things considered, best sustained, and 
now generally accepted as original. Somewhat as follows: to e¢yoev, avéorn was added as a gloss; comp. 1 Thess. iv. 14. 
Then, through the acceptance of the gloss instead of the original word, arose the reading: amé@ave kat avéorn (F. G.): 
through the acceptance of the gloss besides the original word partly: améOave x. énoe x. avéory (Syr. Erp.), partly: 
and). K. avéorn K. enoev (D2. L., &c.); from which latter, then, through the accideital or intentional repetition of 
AIV, arose the received reading (very poorly supported and spread by Erasmus). Finally, the transposition é¢yce x. 
and). kK. avéorn (D1. E.) was made, after amé0. x. avéory was read, through perverted criticism; in the attempt to 
restore é¢noev, neither the spuriousness of avéorn nor the proper position of é¢ycev being known, the latter was under= 
stood of the earthly life of Jesus, and hence placed before améOavev.” 

® Ver. 10.—{Instead of Xpucrod (ec, &8, L., many versions and fathers), @eod is found in xl. A. B. Cl. D. F.. 
some fathers. The latter is accepted by Fritzsche, Lachmann, Tischendort, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles 
Lange ; the former by the older critics, Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi. Dr. Hodge says the latter ‘is retained by mosi 
critical editors ;”’ but the current of criticism now sets against it; and what was true at the date of his first edition 
(1835), was scarcely correct at the appearance of the edition of 1866. XKpicrod was probably inserted to correspond with 
ver. 9 (or from 2 Cor. v. 10), though it is also claimed that @eod was substituted to correspond with vers. 1), 12, Much 
has been said on both sides, but the MS. authority seems decisive in favor of cod. 

peo Wier: il.—[From the LXX., Isa. xlv. 23, Instead of ¢@ éya, the LXX. reads (at the beginning of the verse): 
Kat ¢x1avtov ouviw. Instead of éfouordcyyoetat TP Meg, the LXX. (following the Hebrew): dmecra: mace 
ydoca tov cov. The Alexandrine text of the LXX. agrees with this citation, Philippi and Meyer think this a 
change to conform with our verse; also, that Paul purposely varies, to express a general thought, which, however, lay 
at the basis of the special one expressed in the Old Testament passage. 
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4t Ver, 12.—[B. D!. F.: @rodwoet; Lachmann, Tregelles. x. A. O. D3. L.: $éoa¢t; Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, 


Alford brackets azo. 
whick support Seéocec, insert odv. 


The former is more usual with Adéyov , hence the latter is to be preferred. The same authorities 


13 Ver. 14.—[x. B. C. are cited by Alford in favor of éavrod (Rec.). A.D. FG. L. read: avrov (to which Tregelles 


adds B. Birch), The reading of the Rvc. is adopted by Alford, but mest modern editors follow ¢ 
The only somaining dispute is whether it should be abrod or avrod. 
Tholuck, De Wette, Meyer, Lange; the latter by Lachmann, Wordsworth, Jowett, 
refers it to Christ) be cited in favor of the latter, then Chrysostom’s explanation : TH 
Tischendort varies (comp. his 7th ed., p. 58), See Winer, p. 143. 
18 Ver. 15.—[N. A. B. OC. D. F. G., Vulgate, amd fathers: eé 
E Iford, Lange. vc. (with no uncial authorities) some versions: eé 
bé;5 adopted by Philippi, Hodge, De Wette, and the older editors. 
ground for the latter reading, but is hardly justified in adding : 
Certainly the better supported reading is the more difficult one, hence doubly preferable on critical 
Stuart says the sense seems to require ydép, but takes no notice of the fact that it is 


authorities. 
Griesbach, Knapp, Philippi 

Tregelles. If Theodoret (who 
vce, will support the former. 


Ihoiuck, Meyer, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregelles, 
common text.’? 


grounds. See the Hzeg. Notes, 
read in the uncial MSS. 


14 Ver. 16.—[D. F., a number of versions (Vulgate, Peshito), some fathers, read: qyav. 
lt shows that +o aya@dév was early referred to something which was a possession 


in the interpretation of the verse. 


e mass of uncial 
The former is adopted by 


yap; adopted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 


Dr. Hodge, in his new edition, states the exegetical 
“the majority of commentators and editors retain the 


A gloss, which is useful 


of the whole Church, not of a party in the Roman Church. Comp. the Exeg. Notes. 


15 Ver. 18.—[ Ree. : 


sostom, Theodoret, Tertullian); adopted by Bengel, Fritzsche, 


Tovrows, Supported by N%. D§. L., most cursives, many versions (Syriac, Gothic), fathers (Chry- 


Philippi, De Wette, Meyer (in 4th ed.), Hodge, and 


others. The singular: rov7@, is found in x1. A. B.C. Dl. F., many versions, fathers (Origen, Rufinus, Augustine, 


Hilory, Pelagius, Bede); adopted by Lachmann, 


YTischendorf, Tholuck, Alford, Wordsworth, Jowett, Tregelles, Lange. 


The uncial authority is overwhelmingly agaiist the plural, which is the easier reading ; hence adopted by those come 


mentators who are more governed in their decisions by exegetical than critical grounds 
Meyer thinks it more probable that the plural was altered into the singular on account of the 


rule, favor the singular. 


The later critical editors, as a 


&y mvetpart ayiw, Immediately preceding, than that the singular was changed into the plural on account of the three 


terms of the last clause of ver, 17. 
more likely. 


But he overlooks the diificulty of the singular. 


The change to the plural seems far 


_ 18 Ver. 19.—(0. D., most cursives and fathers: Sud«wpev; adopted by modern editors generally. x. A. B. F, L.: 
Sido ev. The vowels were readily interchanged. The ind‘cative is lectio d ficillima ; it is taken interrogatively by 
Lachmann (ed. min., not maj.), but this does not accord with the presence of dpa otv. 

17 Ver, 21.—[N1. A. C., some versions and fathers, omit # oxavédarigetar } doOevet. Inserted in N%. B.D, 
F.L. ; retained by critical editors generally. (Lachmann, ‘lischendort in later editions, 'Tregelles). 


18 Ver, 22.—[After miotuv, &. A. 


B.C. insert nv; adopted by Lachmann, Tregelles (no points inserted between 


gv and cod). This reading would require us to render: The farth which thou hast, have it to thyself before God. Rec. 


D. F. L., many versions and fathers, omit #v. 


It is rejected by Philippi, De Wette, Tholuck, Meyer, Wordsworth ; . 


bracketted by Alford. Dr. Lange thinks it was inserted so as to emphasize iors as something stronger than a sub- 


jective opinion. 
preferable.—The punctuation is then open to discussion. 
accordingly ; if not, a colon should be substituted. 


On critical grounds, the probabilities are well balanced; on exegutical grounds, the briefer reading is 
If the sentence be taken interrogatively, it should be pointed 


19 Chap. xv. 2.—-[After éxagros, the Rec. reads yép, which is found in no MS.; omitted by versions, fathers, 


and modern editors gencrally. 


20 Ver, 2.—[Insteal of 7uav (X A. B. OC. D1 3. L.), we find tpnav in D2. F., in the Vulgate, and a number of 


fathers. The first person is adopted by modern editors. 


21 Ver. 3.—[A verbatim citation from the LXX., Ps. xviii. 10 (Heb. lxix. 10; Eng. lxix. 9). The LXX. is a literal 


rendering of the Hebrew. 


22 Ver. 4._[The Rec. reads mpo¢ypady (the second time), with NS’, A, L., some fathers, 1. B.C. D. F., Vulgate, 
Peshito, &.: Eypagdn; adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles, Lange. B. has. 


éypady the first time. 
authority for it whatever. 


23 Ver. 4.—[N. A. B. C. D. L., repeat ded before tas mapakAyoews. ] 
It is adopted by Griesbach, Bengel, Lachmann, De Wette, Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles; rejected by Hodge, 


fathers. 


Philippi, Meyer, because the transciiber might so readily repeat it before tHs occurring a second time. 
Dr. Hodge says, i his first and last editions: ‘‘The preponderance of evidence is greatly 


careful editors retain it. 


The Amer. Bible Union omits the verb altogether; probably a typographical error, as there is no 


Omitted in Rec. D. F., versions and 


Still, the most 


against it;” and yet, in citing the authoritics in favor of it, omits B. and &., the two most important uncials, both ot 
which had been collated caretully before his last edition appeared.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


General Preliminary Remarks.—After the Apos- 
tle has described the duties of Christians, especially 
of the Christians at Rome, in their various general, 
fundamental relations: (1.) As duties toward the 
Church ; (2.) In all personal relations; (8.) Toward 
the State; and, (4.) Toward the world, he proceeds 
to lay down the universal deportment of the Roman 
Church, by establishing the proper reciprocal con- 
duct between the strong (dvyaroi) and the weak 
advvatos, chap. xv. 1; aoGevotvtec, chap. xiv. 1). 

Tn the first place, it is manifest that such a dif- 
ference existed. This is especially evident from 
chap. xv. 7-9. Second, it is likewise evident that 
the one tendency springing from Judaism was a 
legally punctilious tendency ; while the other, being 
connected with heathen culture and freedom, was 
nore liberal. This is supported in a very general 
way by the connection of this opposition with the 
forms of opposition which the Apostle treats in his 
Epistles to the Corinthians, Galatians, Colossians, 
&e. There is the following characteristic of the an- 
tithesis as it appears here: Some are weak in regard 
to faith, the freedom of faith, while others are strong 
in this respect (chap. xiv. 21, 22). Some lay stress 





on their (under conditions which are not stated) eat- 
ing no meat, drinking no wine (ver. 21), and keep. 
ing certain holy-days. The others know that they 
are free in this respect, and, proud of their freedom, 
and regardless of the consequence, seem inclined to 
use it at the expense of fellowship and unanimity. 
It is therefore the contrast of the punctilious and the 
large-hearted and liberal consciences (that is, decis- 
ions of conscience). Hence it is also characteristic 
of the former class, that they are inclined to judge, 
to take offence ; and of the others, that they are in- 
clined to despise, and thus to give offence. This cons 
trast is so definite, that we deem it best to divide 
the section accordingly. Further, it follows from 
this that the more liberal party—-we might even say 
the Pauline—was decidedly in the ascendancy (par- 
ticularly according to chaps. xiv. 1 and xv. 1), since 
it was necessary to make the repeated admonition, 
not to break off fellowship with the others. Though 
the Jewish-Christian element in the Church was a 
numerous one, it does not follow that the element 
of punctilious believers was equally so. 

Finally, it is absolutely necessary to distinguish 
the standpoint of these punctilious believers as well 
from the very marked (alike in degree, but in fact 
divided) standpoints of the Galatian and Colossian 
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fase teachers, as from the not less marked but yet 
already sehismatic standpoint of the Petrine party 
of Corinth. The Apostle designates the Galatian 
false teachers, in chap. ii. 4, as false brethren ; he 
conditionally excludes them from communion, in so 
far as they persist in their doctrinally false gospel, 
and would make circumcision (which is at the same 
time the requirement of the legal standpoint) a 
necessary condition of Christian salvation. By these 
Ebionites there can only be meant Pharisaic, purely 
Jewish, people.* The Colossian false teachers are, 
in degree, not less false brethren, because they like- 
wise adulterate the ground of salvation by dogmatic 
confidence ; but their characteristic plainly leads to 
the supposition of Essenic Ebionites, for their wor- 
ship of angels and their asceticism indicate an infu- 
sion of heathen elements into Judaism.+ There 
were also such false brethren elsewhere (2 Cor, xi. 
26); and the false apostles in 2 Cor. xi. 13 were, 
undoubtedly, actually connected with the Galatian 
false teachers. The Petrine party itself, however, 
which does not seem, in the first place, to have ex- 
tended beyond ethical, liturgical, and ascetic pecu- 
liarities and inclinations to separation, must be dis- 
tinguished from these agitators, who furthered the 
doctrinal adulteration of the law. 

Yet the case stood still better with the weak 
brethren in Rome. The Apostle treats them so gen- 
tly, that we can evidently not take them for decided- 
ly Ebionitic Christians, nor according to the degree 
and manner of the Galatian and Colossian false 
teachers, nor according to the initiates of Ebionitism 
in the Corinthian church. He forbids them only 
from pronouncing sentence, from their own con- 
scientious standpoint, upon their more liberal breth- 
ren; whereas, he even takes their right of con- 
science against the more liberal brethren under his 
protection ; and there is nothing said of an anathe- 
ma, as in the Epistle to the Galatians, nor of a warn- 
ing, as in the Epistle to the Colossians, nor of a cen- 
sure, as in the Epistles to the Corinthians, to say 
nothing of the severe criticisms in the Pastoral 
Epistles. If the Apostle could have expressed such 
different opinions on the same Ebionitic phantom of 
Dr. Baur, his character itself would be to us a phan- 
tom; that is, all theology would itself have to be 
gradually transformed into a phantom. 

By regarding the mild ¢ judgment expressed by 
the Apostle on the weak brethren in the Church at 
Rome, we are therefore aided in finding out the 
character of their standpoint. Various suppositions : 


* A comparison of the two Epistles will show how 
much more sharply defined is the defence of the liberty of 
the gospel in the Galatian epistle. There, the Apostle ap- 
pears as a champion of our freedom ; here, as a judicious 
guide to those whom the truth was making free. The 
difference in tone is a striking proof of pedagogic wisdom. 

t (Comp. Lange’s Comm. Colosszans, Introd., p. 7, where 
the character of these false teachers is discussed. The 
effort to define them by means of the nomenclature of 
subsequent heresies has led to the greatest variety of opin- 
ions. (Even the Ebionites do not date back of the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.) They were ascetics, undoubtedly ; 
their views might be called Ebionitic; yet, when we recall 
the Phrygian character. and consider the large Jewish ele- 
ment in that region, we see the seeds which were then just 
springing up, to bear fruit in the heresies so prolific in that 
region. Phrygian Ebionitism in the germ, is, perhaps, the 
best defirition.—R.] 

t [The rebuke was mild indeed then, but how pregnant 
its meaning as we regard it to-day. Where could one re- 
peat more appropriately than in Rome these words: ‘* Who 
art thou that judgest another man's servant?” He who is 
strongest in the Roman Church of to-day, is “‘ weak,” ac- 
cording to the Apostle’s judgment.—R.] 


1. They were Jewish Christians, who wished te 
retain the law, and also the legal holy-days, sabbaths, 
new-moon feasts (the early commentators, Chrysox 
tom, Ambrose, &c., Calvin, and others), Origen’s 
rejoinder; ‘‘ Meat and wine were not forbidden ir 
the law.” Tholuck observes, that Paul spcaks in 
quite a different tone against such Judaists. The 
laying down of this category becomes justifiable, if 
we distinguish between doctrinal and ethical legality 
in reference to the laws on food and purification. 
For the reason given above, the question here can- 
not be concerning a doctrinal statute. 

2. Jewish-Christian ascetics. For examples of 
them, see Tholuck, p. 699. But pure Judaism is a 
stranger to all strictly doctrinal forms of asceticism, 
and is acquainted only with an ethical form: (1.) 
That of the Nazarites for the whole life; (2.) That 
of the Nazaritic vow for a limited time; (3.) The 
theocratic general and special ordinance of fasts ; 
(4.) The personal fasting of individuals in special 
states of life. But there can be nothing said here 
of all this, and just as little of the doctrinal asceti- 
cism of Christians of Essenie prejudices,* on whom 
the Apostle has expressed himself in Col. ii. Thus 
the view of Baur, and others, falls to the ground. 
On the abundant confusion arising from the suppo- 
sition that heathen motives are connected with the 
motives of the weak brethren here, see Tholuck’s 
quotations on the Neo-Platonists, the Pythagoreans, 
and the Gnostic Ebionites, pp. 699 ff. These do not 
belong here with the cited examples of Jewish Naza- 
rites, because the latter never thought of compelling 
others to adopt their manner of life. 

3. Hthical and social motives, arising from fear 
of mingling with the heathen sacrificial customs, 
Tholuck says: “ According to Augustine, reference 
is here made to the same persons as in 1 Cor. Viii., 
the reference here being to those who, because they, 
in buying food at the market, could not sufficiently 
distinguish the meat offered to idols, preferred to 
abstain altogether from eating meat. This explana- 
tion is implied by Coeceius, and has recently been 
defended by Michaelis, Philippi, and especially by 
Neander, and certainly has by far the strongest 
grounds in its favor.” The weak brethren, there- 
fore, were not influenced by doctrinal but by ethical 
motives: (1.) Fear of eating meat offered to idols; 
(2.) Of drinking the wine of the heathen drink- 
offerings (Deut. xxxii. 88; (8.) In addition to this 
was their necessity of still retaining as a pious cus- 
tom the Jewish holy-days, for it is well known that 
the Sabbath, which was observed together with Sun- 
day, gradually died out in the Church as a day of 
rest.t As examples of the abstinence named, Tho- 


oS or and others, adopt the opinion Dr. Lange here 
rejects. Dr. Hodge seems to incline to this view; but he 
is not decided in his preference of it, for he adds: ‘‘' There 
is nothing inconsistent with the assumption that the weak 
brethren here spoken of were scrupulous Jewish Chris- 
tians.”—R.] : 

t [Dean Alford (following De Wette) presents a modifi- 
cation of this view: ‘The over-scrupulous Jew became an 
ascelic by compulsion. He was afraid of pollution by cating 
meats sacrificed or wine poured to idols; or even by being 
brought into contact, in foreign countries, with casual and 
undiscoverable uncleanness, which in his own land he knew 
the articles offered for food would be sure not to have ine 
curred. He therefore abstained from all prepared food, and 
confined himself to that which u sculd trace from natural 
growth to his own use.”’ ‘All difficulty, then, is removed, 
by supposing that of these over-scrupulous Jews some had 
become converts to the gospel, and with neither the obstie 
nacy of legal Judaizers, nor the pride of ascetics (for these 
are not hinted at here), but in weakness of faith, and tha 
scruples of an over-tender conscience, retained their habits 
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luck cites Daniel (chap. i. 8, 12, 16), Esther (chap. 
iv. 16), Tobias (chap. i. 12), and the Maccabees (2 
Mace. v. 27). The gradations (cited by Tholuck) of 
this scrupulousness on the part of the punctilious Jews, 
do not here come into consideration, as the weak 
brethren, according to Philippi’s observation, did not 
withdraw from eating with the Gentiles (?) and the 
Gentile Christians. Likewise, the decree in Acts xv. 
is justifiably cited in favor of the view presented. 
Tholuck, with Philippi, is right in not admitting that, 
because of an adherence to special holidays, there 
were two parties among the weak brethren. 

4, Various views. According to Erasmus, and 
others, both the tradition of laws respecting food 
and the fear of eating meat offered to idols, were 
motives, According to Chrysostom, and others, 
they would refrain from all meat, to escape blame, in 
consequence of the Jewish disdain of swine-meat. 
According to Eichhorn, these people were generally 
Gentile-Christian ascetics, who entertained philo- 
sophic and ascetic principles, especially the Neo- 
Pythagorean. Meyer supposes the ‘influence of 
Essenic principles,” yet so that they are not led into 
conflict with justification by faith; however, he op- 
poses Baur’s view, that the people were Ebionitic 
Christians, because abstinence from wine by the 
Ebionites has been nowhere certified. He asserts, 
against view (3.), that the Apostle did not speak, as 
in 1 Cor. viii. 10, of the sacrificial character of meat 
and wine—as if this had been necessary in the pres- 
ence of the well-known variance in the Church at 
Rome! After all, the object of the scrupulousness 
here was not the principal thing, but the laying down 
of the canon by which “the weak and the strong” 
in a church specially called to universality have to 

reserve their unanimity—the one class, by not tak- 
ing offence in a Pharisaic, censorious spirit, and the 
other, by not giving offence in a reckless arrogance 
of freedom. 


A. Chap. xiv. 1-13: Reciprocal regard, for- 
bearance, and recognition between the weak and the 
strong. Especiaily of the taking offence and judg- 
ing on the part of the weak. Meyer, on vers. 1-12: 
“ Fraternal behavior toward the weak asked for (ver. 
1). The first point of difference between the two 
classes, and the encouragement because of it (ver. 5). 
The proper point of view for both in their differ- 
ences (ver. 6), and its establishment (vers. 7-9); cen- 
sure and impermissibility of the opposite course of 
conduct (vers. 10-12).” 

Ver. 1. Him that is weak in the faith [tov 
di doGevovyta tH mioter]. The d# con- 
nects with the foregoing ; chap. xiii. 14. After the 
Apostle has expressed the recognition of physical 
necessities, and the necessity of limiting the pro- 
vision for them, he finds himself induced, first of 
all, to admonish those more freely disposed in this 
respect to be forbearing toward the weak (Meyer, 
Philippi). This applies to the formal connection ; * 
but, according to the real connection, he must come, 
at any rate, to this difference between Jewish Chris- 


of abstinence and observation of days.”? But in a Church 
which was metropolitan, aud hence cosmopolitan, other 
peculiarities might eigl ee the distinction between the 
weak and the strong. Such divisions are the result_of 
temperament, as well as of nationality and education.——R.] 

{If she purely prohibitory sense of chap. xiii. 14 be 
accepted, the formal connection is with the general exhor- 
tations of chap. xiii. Aé has, then, a specifying force, 
though it is, perhaps, at the same time, slightly contrastive 
(so Alford).—R.] 





tianity and Gentile Christianity (De Wette), although 
only the first elements of it were present in the 
Roman Church. 

Weak in the faith. The feeble in respect tc 
faith, the standpoint of faith and its consequences, 
Since each party reciprocally held the other as the 
weaker in faith, we might think that in this sense 
the general exhortation applies to both parts in the 
sense of: hin who appears to you as weak in the 
faith, But Paul does not deny his standpoint; he 
immediately afterward calls one who is scrupulous 
respecting food: 6 ac9:vov. And this is import- 
ant; it proves that the Apostle does not design te 
deprive the strong of the liberty, which he himself 
takes, of frankly expressing his judgment on the 
differences. The strong should therefore stand to 
their conviction; but they should not make any such 
application of it as would be against brotherly love 
and fellowship. According to Tholuck, his reason 
for addressing the strong first (yet not ‘‘altogether,” 
though “ chiefly”) was, not that the Gentile Chris- 
tians constituted the great majority of the Church, 
but, on the principle stated by Chrysostom, that the 
weaker part stands in continual need of most care. 
Yet the Christians of Pauline tendencies, who must 
not be identified strictly with Gentile Christians, con- 
stitute the body of the Church. 

As the two parties were not at all separated, the 
moochaupevesGe cannot mean exactly receive; at 
least not in the sense of strict communion (Eras- 
mus, Grotius, Luther, and others), nor receive him to 
yourselves (Olshausen [ Hodge, Stuart], and others), 
according to Acts xxviii. 2. Between these there 
lies the idea of reception in the emphatic sense, to 
draw into an inward, friendly intercourse. [ Alford: 
“¢ Give him your hand, as Syr. (Tholuck): ‘ count 
him one of you,’ opposed to rejecting or discourag- 
ing him,”—R.] In such relations of difference, the 
relative danger of intolerance always lies on the 
stronger side; therefore the case was very different. 
in Rome from what it was in Galatia. Yet the Apos- 
tle does not fail to point out the intolerance on the 
part of those who are punctilious.—Explanations of 
the miotc: 

1, The religious belief of the ecclesiastical doe 
trine (Origen, Augustine, Aquinas, Luther, Calvin, 
Beza; Luther: the Lutheran theologians in part). 

2. Moral conriction in reference to what is per 
missible (Este, Bellarmine, Erasmus, some of the 
older Protestant theologians, Arminians, Socinians). 
[So Stuart, Hodge. ] 

3. Accommodating explanations: The practical 
application of faith (Chrysostom, and others); knowl- 
edge (Grotius, Semler). 

Against (1.) it must be said (apart from the fact 
that a difference still exists between the doctrine 
of faith, as such, and the vital energy of justifying 
faith), that the Apostle does not here emphasize the 
antithesis of truth and error, but that of confidence 
and doubt. Against (2.) it may be said, that the 
reference cannot be, absolutely, to a merely subjec- 
tive ideal fidelity to conviction without the objective 
basis of truth. It is clear from ver. 6, that the 
Apostle ascribes to both parties religious faith as 
well as fidelity to conviction; that the weaker broth. 
er holds, in a certain sense, most inflexibly to his 
conviction, follows from the fact that he is of the 
party that judges, while the other is of the party 
that despises. Ver. 23 says, that he can even sin 
against his faith by eating in doubt; and the con 
text says, as well, that the less careful brother cas 
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sin against his faith by an uncharitable abuse of ‘his 
freedom. Thus both parties have and exercise faith, 
being true to their conviction of faith ; but the weak 
in faith show their weakness by not venturing, in the 
traditional scrupulousness of their legal conscience, 
to draw the full conclusion from their justifying faith, 
in order to break through their religious prejudices 
and prepossessions. 

The Apostle proves that he does not recognize 
this weakness as a permanent rule for their life, by 
the candidly expressed conviction of his standpoint, 
as well as by his doctrine, in ver. 14; but he does 
not wish that the free development of their con- 
sistency of faith should be affected by the strong 
giving them offence, either to make them more scru- 
pulous, or to mislead to a frivolous transgression of 
their conscientious limits, As, therefore, faith in 1 
Oor. xii. 9 is a vigorous faith in reference to per- 
forming miracles, so here, in reference to the prac- 
tical development of life ; in both cases there is the 
full consequence of world-conquering confidence— 
there, in overcoming the force of the disturbed states 
of body and soul, and here, in conquering the power 
of legal misconceptions and prejudices. Tholuck is 
correct in observing, that the two explanations (of 
religious faith and fidelity to conviction) do not con- 
flict with each other. The religious Christian faith, 
according to its practical form in the developing 
stage of the dictate of conscience, comprises both 
elements; as even the early expositors, who ex- 
plained ziotvs by saving faith, have generally placed 
the certitudo conscientie along with it (see Tholuck, 
p. 705); while, on the other hand, it is made em- 
phatic in many ways, that reference here is to the 
moral conviction of those who believe in Christ on 
the ground of this faith (Meyer). [Philippi, Tho- 
luck, Meyer, and most German commentators, to- 
gether with Alford, and others, have carefully guard- 
ed against the purely subjective meaning: moral 
conviction, adopted by Stuart and Hodge, At the 
same time, they very properly reject the purely 
objective sense of ziors, Christian doctrine—a 
sense which the word rarely, if ever, has in the New 
Testament. Hence the correct rendering is. not; 
weak in faith, or as to faith (Hodge), for thus the 
article is ignored, nor yet: weak in his faith, which 
is too subjective, but (as in E. V.): weak in the 
faith, Alford: “ Holding the faith imperfectly— 
#. @., not being able to receive the faith in its 
strength, so as to be above such prejudices.” —R. ] 

But not to judgments of thoughts [u7 <ic 
dvaxotcerg dvahoyrouoyv. Dr. Lange: Doch 
nicht zur Aburtheilung von Beweggriinden. See be- 
low.—R.] Avaxovo1g means, in 1 Cor. xii. 10 and 
Heb. v. 14, to pronounce judgment, sentence. Ava- 
Aoyiowot generally denotes thoughts, but, regarded 
as moral (or often immoral) motives, iraaginations 
(Rom. i. 21; 1 Cor. iii. 20), or even doubts (Phil. ii. 
14; 1 Tim. ii. 8), Accordingly, the connection leads 
to the explanation: Mot to the judicial decision of 
motives. Do not keep frequent company with them 
for the object, or even to such an issue of the mat- 
ter, that the mutual motives or differences shall be 
concluded by premature decision, that a fault-finding 
of the different tendencies can arise from it. It is 
evident that the expression cannot mean; ‘ Not for 
criticizing scrupulous niceties,” as an exhortation to 
the strong (Tholuck).* For the Apostle himself has 


* [So Alford: “In order to settle the points on which 
he has scruples” Hodge: “Not presuming to sit in judg- 
ment on the opinions of your brethren.’’—R. ] 
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criticized the scrupulous niceties of the weak suffi- 
ciently plainly, by characterizing them as weak, ana 
not yielding their point theoretically. Philippi is 
right when he observes that, throughout the present 
chapter, the Apostle ascribes the xoivevy to the wevk, 
but the éou9evety to the strong. Yet he arrives at 
the explanation: Receive them affectionately, so that 
no mental doubts arise in them. But this is some 
thing quite different from Luther’s expression: Do 
not perplex their consciences. Mental doubts must 
needs arise in them, and even be awakened, if one 
would aid them to a more liberal standpoint. But, 
in their theoretical treatment, they must not be 
forced beyond the measure of their weakness, but 
such a premature decision should not also arise on 
their side. Paul could well exact of the strong, that 
they should not eat meat for the sake of the weak, 
&c.; but not, that they should hypocritically deny 
their more liberal view in mental intercourse with 
them, or allow it to be overcome and judged. This 
submission of many a more discerning one to the 
harsh judgment of the narrow-minded has ever been 
a source of serious injury. But the measure of pos- 
sibility should be, to treat the differences as non- 
essential peculiarities, on the common ground of be- 
ing the measure of a truly hearty, but also very 
careful, intercourse (comp. chap. xvi. 17, 18). This 
premature decision of what the development of 
Spiritual life can harmonize only in time, is there- 
fore forbidden to both parties. The strong are, 
however, chiefly recommended to deport themselves 
according to their difficult task, just because the oth- 
ers are chiefly inclined to judge. This view becomes 
still stronger, if <é¢ be taken in the sense of result. 

If we distinguish candidly the two views: 1. Re- 
ceive them, but not so that a reciprocal mental judg- 
ment is the result of it; 2. Receive them, but not 
to pronounce judgment on their scruples (Grotius, 
and others), we must urge against (2.), that the stress 
lies on the modality, on the manner in which the 
strong should be accustomed to cultivate intercourse 
with the weak.* Therefore Reiche is right in re- 
ferring the prohibition to both parties, and Chrysos- — 
tom was not incorrect in attributing criticizing to 
the weak. That dvcexgsove may also mean doubt 
(Theophylact), does not come further into consider- 
ation, Hrasmus, Beza, Er. Schmid, have accepted 
the classical meaning of “doubt” for dvasoyvopot, 
and “conflict” for dvaxevow. [So E. V.] There- 
fore disputations. But these have ever been un- 
avoidable, and even Paul has not avoided them, 

Ver. 2. Flor one believeth, &. [d¢ wér 
mvotever, x.t.4.| The explanation: He is con- 
vinced that he can eat every thing (moatetie. e&et- 
vov; Tholuck, Reiche, and others), makes faith a 
subjective opinion. But it rather means: He hasa 
confidence of faith, according to which he can eat 
every thing (wote gayeiy mavta; Fritzsche, Mey 
er, Philippi). 

But he who is weak [6 dé aodevor. 


* (Fritzsche, Tholuck, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, and 
most, apply this added clause (caution; Meyer) of the 
exhortation to the strong alone. Notwithstanding Dr, 
Lange’s objection, it seems the preferable view; for cere 
tainly the first part of the verse is addressed to the stron 
exclusively, and the dideptots, which means ‘power o 
distinguishing between” (Alford), is more applicable to 
them. Besides, in ver. 4 the exhortation comes in turn to 
the weak, &c. The word dtadoyiocunay means thoughts, 
generally in malam partem, in the New Testament. “It ig 
referred by the authors above named to the scrupulous 
thoughts cherished by the weak. The idea of doubt enters 
only in connection with this reference.—R.] 
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The E. V. assumes a strict antithesis here, but the 
tov aodevovvte (ver. 1) is resumed; hence it is 
not necessary to find any other special reason for the 
anavoluthon, though another may be allowable.—R. ] 
The Apostle does not continue with ¢ dé, because 
he will first take the weak into special consideration. 
—Eateth herbs. Aayava. The expression is 
pressed by Meyer, but something symbolical or hy- 
perbolical will nevertheless have to be allowed to his 
explanation ; for example, the joint designation of 
bread, of vegetable food in general.* And it would 
follow from his view, that this eating of vegetables 
is an essential characteristic of the weak one, which 
ean be urged with as little literalness as that the 
strong one is addicted to the eating of all kinds of 
food. His characteristic is the eating of meat, free 
from all ordinances. Therefore Fritzsche, Philippi, 
and others, would not regard the expression as an 
unconditional preclusion from all enjoyment of meat, 
as Meyer does. Philippi: ‘‘Some would only abso- 
lutely refrain from eating meat in order the more 
easily to overcome temptation in special cases, and 
others only in those special cases, particularly in the 
social meals, where their conduct was marked in the 
church as surprising ; and, finally, others would only 
do so at the social meals, where they were certain 
that the meat placed before them was meat offered 
to idols, or, at any rate, were uncertain whether or 
not it was meat offered to idols, But all these could 
be very well designated as dayavogayov.” 

Ver. 8. Let not him who eateth despise, 
&e. The é€ou9<veiyv is the specifically improper con- 
‘duct of him who, occupying a more liberal point of 
view, in his own wisdom pleases himself (Tholuck : 
“The conceit of illuminism, which was found even 
among the Gentile Christians, as 1 Cor. viii.”).— 
Judge. On the other hand, the xoivew is the spe- 
cifically improper conduct of the legal believer, and 
it is not correct to suppose that (according to Tho- 
luck) the 2£0u9<vety belongs as a species under this 
xeivew. That the Apostle, im the present section, 
has, first of all, to do with the one judging, the one 
taking offence, is plain, as well from the construction 
of the foregoing verse as from the succeeding fourth 
verse, It is also clear from the additional : 

For God hath received him [6 Oco¢ 
yao aitov moocelafeto]. He has been re- 
ceived into the communion of God and Christ, and 
thou wilt excommunicate him? This should always 
be perceived by believers relying on the letter, in 
relation to Christians who are established upon the 
real ground of faith, [Stuart and Hodge (following 
Calvin) apply this clause to both classes, but this is 
forbidden both by the context and by the fact that 
the strong are not disposed to reject but to despise 
the weak; while the weak are ever for excommuni- 
cating the strong, withdrawing from fellowship, &c. 
Hence the pertinence of the clause to this class. 
So Meyer, De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and most.— 
R.] ‘The mark of this reception is rather the peace 
and light of fellowship with God, than reception into 
the Church. Yet this also comprises the fact, that 
God has received him into His service as a servant 
(Vatabl.), but only indirectly. 





+ That he does not mention bread, but yegetables, can be 
of service in the exegesis. Even bread first passed through 
the hands of many people; he could more easily have 
vegetables from the first hand. In this sense it was the 
shibboleth of the weak one. Therefore his motive was the 
exreful avoidance of contamination from fellowship with 
tle heathen. 
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Ver, 4. Who art thou? &c. [ai cic ed, 
#.t.4, Comp. chap. ix. 20.] Tholuck is here quita 
beyond the connection (in consequence of the sup- 
position that e&ou9evéiy is only a species of xou 
yew), when he questions whether the weak one here 
judging is addressed. The ov is claimed to belong 
to both parts (also according to Reiche and Chry 
sostom) [Stuart, Hodge]; while Meyer and Philippi, 
on the contrary, properly find in it an address to the 
weak one judging. 

Another man’s servant [a@didtovorv ot- 
“xétnyv. Paul uses otxétyg only here, a it occurs 
in the New Testament but rarely (Luke xvi. 13; 
Acts x. 7; 1 Peter ii, 18). It means a house-ser- 
vant, who is more closely connected with the family 
than the other slaves (Meyer).—R.] We must not 
pass lightly over the &@AAotevov. It means not 
merely another, but a strange one. Meyer, and oth- 
ers: ‘He who is not in thy service, but in the ser- 
vice of another, But the one who judges is also in 
the service of this other one, That which causes 
him to judge, is not chiefly the notion that he is the 
master of this servant, but that the servant conducts 
himself in his service as an @//étQv0¢, who has in 
him much that is in itself surprising. The weak one 
fails to find in him the manner of the ofzevoc. 

To his own master [to idtw xvoiw]. 
The xzigvog is still chiefly figurative, the master of 
the strange servant. In order to understand the 
thought to its fullest extent, we must first consider 
the figure. It is the figure of a master who takes 
many kinds of servants in his service. Now, if he 
has one from a foreign country who makes himself 
a surprising exception, the matter belongs to the 
master alone, who has become “ his own master ”— 
that is, the exclusive master. 

Standeth or falleth [oryjxe, 7 winter]. 
The standing and falling, as an expression of God’s 
judgment (Ps. i.5; Luke xxi. 36, &.), has there- 
fore also the further figurative meaning of standing 
or not standing in the household judgment. But 
this figure is from the beginning a clear designation 
of the relation in which Jewish and Gentile Chris- 
tians stand to Christ. Christ is the Master; see 
vers. 8, 9; comp. 1 Cor. vi. 20; 1 Peter ii. 9. The 
dative may be regarded as dativ. comm., even if the 
master himself is the judge, because it is his loss or 
gain if the servant falls or stands. Explanations: 

1. The standing or falling is judicially under- 
stood as God’s judgment (Calvin, Grotius, and many 
others). 

2. The continuance or non-continuance in true 
Christian life is meant (Vatabl., Semler, De Wette, 
Maier, Meyer). 

The opposition of these two views has no well- 
justified meaning, since, in a religious sense, God’s 
judgment is executed through the life.* Meyer, in- 
deed, says, in favor of (2.): ‘‘'To make stand in the 
judgment (to absolve), is not the work of Divine 
power, but of grace.” But besides the fact that 


-power and grace do not lie so far asunder, there 


comes into consideration the further fact, that the 
question here is not concerning a making to stand 
chiefly in God’s judgment, but in the uninvited judg- 
ment of men (Ebionitism, hierarchism, &c.). 

He shall be made to stand [orad9ncecas 


* (If, however, the judgment be confined to the final 
and future one, there is an opposition, and (1.) must be 
rejected. Alford: ‘‘Remains in the place and estimation 
of a Ohbristian, from which those would eject him.” This iz 
simplest and best.—R.] 
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dé]. Here the Apostle completely withdraws the 
fizurative veil from the thought. The strong man 
will remain standing in his freedom of faith.* 

For the Lord is able to make him stand 
[duvatet yao 6 xtovog GtHoar wUTOY. 
See Textuw; Notes * and *:—R.] Christ supports 
the believer, If the reading xigvog were regarded 
as an exegetical correction, we would have to con- 
sider, in the reading @edc, the universal historical, 
spiritual, and external protection which God has be- 
stowed upon the more liberal heathen Christianity, 
in opposition to the narrow Jewish Christianity, and 
to the pure religion of faith in opposition to legally 
weakened faith, Meyer: “He does not say it as 
one who gives security, but who hopes.” This is 
against Reiche, who says that Paul could not go 
security for the perseverance for the strong one in 
faith, with his liberal views, and hence the reference 
must be to the being supported in the judgment.t+ 
Grotius says, better: est bene ominantis. It must 
be observed, that the Apostle speaks of the future 
of the strong man in genere, but not of that of each 
individual, for he had early experienced that indi- 
vidual men, reputed to be strong, lapsed into anti- 
nomianism. 

Ver. 5. One man esteemeth one day above 
another [0¢ wév xolver yutouy mag nwé- 
gay]. He distinguishes one day from another, and 
selects it as a holy-day. Kotveww = probare. The 
second point of difference. Selections for feast- 
days, and not for fast-days, are spoken of (Chrysos- 
tom, Augustine, Fritzsche). In harmony with the 
explanation of fast-days, yuéoav mag juéoay has 
also been explained by alternis diebus (the Vulgate : 
judicat diem inter dicm ; Bengel: the appointment 
of days for distributing alms). [It has also been 
referred to the usage in regard to abstinence from 
meat, &.—R.] Tholuck: ‘ As from the command- 
ments on food, so also from the Jewish holy-days 
(Col. ii, 16), particularly the Sabbath, the Jewish 
Christian could not wean himself, for we find the 
observance of the Sabbath even in the fifth century 
of the Church, also in Const. Ap. 25.” The same 
author correctly observes, that the holy-days, among 
the Jews, were not just the same as fast-days (see 
also Gal. iv. 10). 


* (Dr. Hodge, who applies ver. 3 to both weak and 
strong, although admitting that the admonition is chiefly 
addressed to the weak, in his comments on this verse, 
makes a special application about treating the weak in 
faith with forbearance. This is altogether contrary to the 
context.—R.] 

t [Alford thinks this clause is inapplicable, if standing 
and falling at the great day are meant. He adds: “Notice, 
this argument is entirely directed to the weak, who un- 
charitably judges the strong; not vice-versd. The weak 
imagines that the strong cannot bea true servant of God, 
nor retain his steadfastness amidst such temptation. To 
this the Apostle answers: (1) That such judgment belongs 
only to Christ, whose servant he is; (2.) That the Lords 
almighly power is able to keep him up, and will do so.” That 
this expression is not to be taken as absolutely true of indi- 


Uaaes, is evident ; yet it must not be made too general., 


t [Dean Alford argues from this verse against the recog=- 
nition of the Divine obligation of one day in seven by the 
Apostle. ‘The obvious inference from his strain of argu- 
ing is, that he knew of no such obligation, but believed all 
times and days to be, to the Christian strong in faith, 
aur,” “It must be carefully remembered, that this 
inference does not concern the question of the observance 
of the Lord’s Day as an institution of the Christian Church, 
analogous to the ancient Sabbath, binding on us from con- 
siderations of humanity and religious expediency, and hy the 
rules of that branch of the Church in which Providence has 
placed us, but not in any way inheriting the Divineiy- 
appointed obligation of the other, or the strict prohibitions 








Let every man be fully persuaded in his 
own mind [izactog é@y tH idiw vot may 
eovogeto9w]. The Apostle does not decide in 
a dogmatical way, although he has sufficiently indi- 
cated his point of view. But he lays down a rule 
which infallibly leads to reconciliation. We cannot 
here translate vovg: in his disposition (De Wette), 
for every one of both these parties would be thus 
assured in disposition, Rather, every one should 
seek to change his conviction of feeling—as it is 
connected with faith in authority, party influence, 
&c®—into his inmost, spiritually effected conviction, 
We could therefore here translate vot¢: in his wie 
derstanding, his self-reflection, his practical reason, 
his mediated self-consciousness; the same thought 
is comprised in the expression: self-understanding, 
regarded as the conscious and reflecting spiritual 
life, by which the vote constitutes an antithesis to 
the immediateness of the mvctua (see 1 Cor. xiv. 
14, 15). In this tendency the rationalist must be- 
come free from the dogma of deistical or pantheis- 
tical illuminism, and arrive at true rationality; in 
this tendency, the one who is bound to ordinances 
must learn to distinguish between the law of the 
Spirit and the law of the letter; in this tendency, 
both parties must become free from prejudice, fanati- 
cism, and phraseology, so as to know how to be tol- 
erant, and then to be in peace.* 

Ver. 6. He who regardeth the day [6 
poorer tHy yuéigay |]. This verse is a guiding. 
star, according to which every one, in his spiritual 
life, should become certain in his conviction. The 
more one seeks to sanctify his opinion religiously, 
to bring it before the Lord, and to change it to 
thanksgiving, so much the more must he distinguish 
the true and the false in the light of God. 

Regardeth it unto the Lord [zveiw poo- 
vet. The dative is dat. commodi.] The zievog is 
Christ (Meyer, Philippi, and others); referred by 
many to God, against which is ver. 9; Meyer: unto 
the Lord’s service. Yet, at all events, a service ina 
wider sense is meant: for the honor of his Lord 
(see 1 Cor. x. 31).—[ And he that regardeth not, 
&e.. See Teatual Note °.—R.] 

Proof: For he giveth thanks unto God 


by which its sanctity was defended.” But the presence of 
the fourth commandment in the Decalogue, the recognition 
(and explanation) of the obligation to keep the Sabbath by 
our Lord, as well as a true conception of the relation of the 
Law to the Christian Dispensation, is against this sweeping 
view. To make of the Lord’s Day a merely ecclesiastical in- 
stitution, is to deprive it of all sanctity under a free govern- 
ment. Alford, too, assumes that there is a difference of 
opinion implied here, respecting the observance of the 
Lord’s Day, and infers then, from the language of ver. 6, 
that the Apostle could not have recognized the obligation, 
or he would not have commended the man who did not 
regard the day. But there is no hint anywhere of a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the observance of the Lord’s 
Day, though we may admit that such observance was not 
yet universal; besides, the text of ver. 6 is disputed, 
Comp. Lange’s Comm. Matthew, vii. 8, p. 217; Galatians, 
iv. 10, pp. 106, 109; Colossians, ii. 16, pp. 58, 58 ; Haldane, 
Romans, pp. 688-721.—Also the literature of the Sabbath 
se as published by the N. Y. Sabbath Committee. 


_ .* (The use of voids, not mvedua, shows that reflection, 
judgment, and all the proper exercises of the practical reae 
son, are called for in the decision of questions of persona] 
duty. It is not the intuition of the mvedua in any sense, 
but the full conviction of an educated conscience, which is 
here referred to.—Wordsworth has a quaint fancy respecte 
ing the verb mAnpodopeiaOw : ‘Let him sail on quietly, as 
it were, with a fair wind of persuasion filling the sails of 
his own mind.” He adds: ‘*There may be a mAnpodopia, 
a strong wind of persuasion, which will not waft a man to 
me aes = Truth, but wreck him on the quicksands of 
rror.”—R. 
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[ebyaosotet yao tH OzG]. The thanksgiv- 
ing at the table (Matt, xv. 36; xxvi. 26, &c.) is a 
proof that, with pious feeling and a good conscience, 
he consecrates his food and his enjoyment to God as 
a thank-offering. [Alford: ‘‘ Adduced as a practice 
of both parties, this shows the universality among 
the early Christians of thanking God at meals.”—R. | 
—And he who eateth not. He who abstains 
from eating meat. Even he is thankful for his scan- 
ty meal. 

Ver. 7. For none of us liveth to himself 
[ovdsic yao quay savtG Ci]. The Apostle 
designates the universal basis of the thought, that 
the Christian eats or does not eat to the Lord. This 
rests upon the fact that we exist here, that we live 
and die, to the Lord. Meyer says, correctly: The 
dative must be taken in the ethico-telze sense. This 
telic <ic airdv is, indeed, always connected with a 


dv aitov and é& attot; although the objective de- | 


pendence on Christ (Riickert, Reiche) is not directly 
meant, and, in an absolute sense, all these terms 
apply, through Christ, to God. 

Ver. 8. We die unto the Lord [to «vein 
azoPvnczouev. See Textual Note 7] Even 
the Christian’s dying is an act of consecration to the 
glory of Christ (Bengel: eadem ars moriendi, que 
vivendt). 

Whether we live, therefore, or die, &c. 
[éay te ov Comev @av te anor oxw- 
“ev, x.t.1.] This proposition does not merely 
serve to establish the foregoing (we eat or do not 
eat), but to explain and elucidate it. The stronger 
form, the stronger antithesis of living and dying, 
underlies the eating and not eating. But both coin- 
cide in our being the Lord’s (belonging to Him). 
[Alford ; ‘‘ We are, under all circumstances, living 
or dying (and @ fortiori eating or abstaining, ob- 
serving days or not observing them), Curisz’s: His 
property.”—Meyer: ‘‘In the thrice-repeated and 
emphatic t xveim (tov zvevov) notice the divina 
Christi majestas et potestas (Bengel), to which the 
Christian knows himself to be entirely devoted.” 
—R. 

Yor. 9. For to this end Christ died and 
lived again [<is totto yao Xevotos ané- 
Gaver nat ECnoev. See Textual Note *.| The 
telic definition of the death and resurrection of 
Christ serves, on the other hand, to establish our 
living and dying to the Lord. The #€yo< here, as 
in Rev. ii, 8, designates Christ’s return to eternal 
life, hénee the aréorn is passed over. Olshausen 
would understand the %¢yo to be the earthly life 
of Jesus (therefore taken as a Hysteron proteron). 
Thereby a uniformity would, at all events, be con- 
stituted by the statement: we live or we die, but a 
dissimilarity would be called forth in relation to what 
follows. Meyer properly brings out also the fact 
that the zvevornyg of the Lord is established on His 
death and resurrection. But it is in harmony with 
the ¢elic definition of Christ’s dominion that the an- 
tithesis in this life—the living and the dead—re- 
eedes behind the antithesis in the future life, the 
dead (in the act of dying and in Sheol) and the liv- 
ing, by whom it is conditionally established. 

Both of the dead and the living. Accord- 
Ing to Meyer’s suggestion, the purpose is not to re- 
fer the effects of Christ’s death and return to life (as 
sundered) to the dead and to the living respectively 
{see his note on p. 497). 

Ver. 10. But why dost thou judge. The 
sv is here opposed to the dominion of Christ over 
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the dead and the living, as above, to another man’s 
servant; but the latter is now denoted brother, 

Or why dost thou set at nought thy 
brother? The Apostle, having spoken of the 
weaker one, now speaks these words to the stronger, 
in order to maintain his harmonizing position. Here, 
as well as in the supporting of him who stands, ver. 
4, and in the thanksgiving in ver. 6, the Apostle goes 
back to the highest causality (see Textual Note °). 

For we shall all stand before the judg- 
ment-seat of God [zavtes yao magauoty 
TOueIa TH PHuate tov Ozov]. We must 
appear before the judgment-seat of God himself, 
which Christ shall administer as Lord (chap. ii. 16; 
Acts xvii. 81; comp. Matt. xxv. 88; Acts xxvi. 6), 
The judging of one’s brother, therefore, first, en- 
croaches upon Christ’s office as ruler, and, second, 
anticipates the judgment-bar of God. 

Ver. 11. For itis written. Isa. xlv.23. On 
the free form of the citation from memory, and from 
the LXX., see Philippi, p. 571. [See also Zeztual 
Note ®.—R.| On é€onohoyeio9-cx, with the dative, 
meaning fo praise (Rom. xv. 9; Matt. xi. 25, &c.), 
see Tholuck, p. 719; Meyer, p. 498. [Meyer says 
the verb with the dative always means: to praise ; 
with the accusative of the object: to confess (Matt. 
iii. 6, &c.).—R.] That special kind of praise, how- 
ever, is meant, which occurs after a finished act of 
Divine Providence according to a Divine decision 
(see Phil. ii. 11). Tholuck says: “Isa. xlv. 23 does 
not speak of the appearance of Christians before the 
judgment-seat of God, but of mankind’s universal 
and humble confession of dependence upon God.” 
But this unwarrantably removes the element of future 
time, the eschatological element, which is, at all 
events, also comprised in the passage in Isaiah, 
Meyer says, somewhat better: “In Isaiah God 
makes the assurance by an oath, that all men (even 
the heathen) shall reverently swear allegiance to 
Him. Paul here regards this Divine declaration 
which promises messianic victory, because it prom- 
ises the universal victory of the theocracy, accord- 
ing to the special and final fulfilment that it shall 
have in the general judgment.” * —That even the 
prophetic passage itself comprises, with Christ’s sav- 
ing advent, also the eschatological references, follows 
from the definite prospect that every knee shall bow 
before Jehovah, &c. (see Phil. ii. 10, 11). 

Ver. 12. So then every one, &. [See Zert 
ual Note™.] Meyer puts the emphasis on éxao, 
tos, Philippi on tH Om, others on meod éExvtov, 
The first is preferable-—R.] In this lies the ground 
of the following exhortation (ver. 13): Let us not 
therefore judge one another any more [w7- 
nxétv ov adanioue xoivmuey |. The Apostle 
here comprises both parts, and thereby makes his 
transition to the following admonition to the strong. 


B. Chap. xiv. 13-xv. 1. On giving offence and 
despising. ‘‘ Exhortation to the strong ” in particu- 
lar. 

Ver. 18. But judge this rather [aiila 


* (“With the reading rod Xptoro? (ver. 10), Theo-= 
doret, Luther, Calvin, and many others, so Philippi, have 
found in 7@ ®e6 a proof of the divinity of Christ. But 
the fundamental idea is rather, that it is God, whose judg- 
ment Christ holds; which thought is contained in the 
reading Tod @eod (ver. 10) also;”? Meyer. It is quite une 
necessary to found arguments on disputed readings, when 
so many other passages are at hand. Most of those whe 
thus do, are naturally influenced in their critical judgn ent# 
by their doctrinal positions.—R.] 
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covto xgivats wariov]. The xgivxte. The 
Apostle uses the same word in a changed meaning, 
in order to emphasize more particularly, by this ant- 
anaclasis, the antithesist o judging. The considera- 
‘ion of the future judgment should move believers 
'n particular to so conduct themselves as to give 
offence to no one (Matt. xviii. 6 ff.). Meyer: “ Let 
that be your judgment.” 

Not to put a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion of falling in a brother’s way [to wy 
tiPévar TOdTHOMME TH GOELGOH  Tuay- 
Jasov]. It does not follow that, because the ex- 
pressions modgxowma and oxavdadoy are, in 
general, used metaphorically as synonyms, we would 
here have to accept a “ verbosity in the interest of 
the case” (Meyer). In ver. 21 we find even three 
special designations: zeooxomte 7 oxavdahicetor 
7 aoPevet. There also, however, Meyer, with oth- 
ers, regards the threefold designation as only the 
expression of the urgency of the matter. But in 
a real reference, the twofold effect of the giving 
offence comes into consideration, The giving offence 
is either an occasion for the punctilious brother to 
become embittered and still more hardened in his 
prejudice, or to conduct himself frivolously, without 
an understanding of the principle of freedom, and 
thus, according to the present passage, eat meat 
with inward scruples of conscience.* The Apostle 
indicates the first case in ver. 15, and the second in 
ver. 23. The use of different expressions, in them- 
selves synonymous, to denote this antithesis, was 
quite natural, and, in ver. 21, the Apostle seems to 
distinguish even three cases; to take an offence for- 
ward, or backward, or to be strengthened in weak- 
ness. Even to this very day, the offence which the 
Jews take at Christianity is divided into the two 
fractions of extreme legality and of wild liberalism. 
The t.9évav causes us to return to the original 
sense of the words (see the Lexicons). 

Ver. 14. I know, and am persuaded in 
the Lord Jesus [otda zai mémevomar ev 
nxvotwm Inoot]. He knows it already as an Old 
Testament monotheist, who knows that God is the 
Creator of all things (1 Tim. iv. 8, 4; Gen. i. mye 
But he also has the fixed assurance of it in the fe 
lowship of Christ, by virtue of justifying faith in 
His Spirit. Calovius: libertate a Christo parta. 
[ Alford: “These words give to the persuasion the 
weight not merely of Paul’s own Joyifouwor, but of 
apostolic authority. He is persuaded, in his capa- 
city as connected with Christ Jesus, as having the 
mind of Christ.” So Hodge, substantially, but with 
less exactness, since he retains the incorrect by of 
the E. V. It is doubtful whether éy ever has this 
force. Jowett, however, calls these words: ‘the 
form in which St. Paul expresses his living and 
doing all things in Christ, as, in language colder 
and more appropriate to our time, we might say as 
*a Christian.’” But this is a dilution of the force 
of the expression.—R.] A consciousness of Christ’s 


* (Philippi, Stuart, Hodge, Jowett, and most, regard 
the two expressions as synonymous, the latter perhaps 
explanatory of the former. Alford distinguishes: “an 
occasion of stumbling, in act; an occasion of offence, in 
thought.’ Webster and Wilkinson: “A larger obstacle 
against which we may strike the foot; a smaller one likely 
to catch the foot. The former denotes a certain, the latter 
&@ probable, cause of falling.—Wordsworth gives as a com- 
mentary on this verse, some extracts from Hooker, in ref- 
erence to the non-conformists. These remarks are emi- 
nently ‘‘judicious,” but have a flavor of remote antiquity 
in their ailusions to “ obedience to rites and ceremonies 
constituted by lawful public authority.”—R.] 








declaration in Matt. xv. 11 is here more probable 
than questionable ; but then that declaration is not 
in a legal sense the basis of his freedom (comp. also 
1 Cor. viii. 8; Col. ii. 14-16). 

Unclean: zovyoyv, profane, unclean in the 
religious legal sense (see the Commentary on Mate 
thew, p. 277; the Commentary on Mark, p. 64). 
Levitically unclean was, indeed, even still a type of 
what was common or unclean in the real spiritual 
sense (Heb. x, 29), 

Of itself, Jv’ attot, not according to Lach. 
mann’s reading, dv avtov. [See Textual Note .] 
Of itself, according to its nature, in contrast with 
the economical order, the moral convenience, or the _ 
natural feeling or conscience of th? one partaking, 
[Theodoret, reading avtow, refers it to Christ—R.] 
“The Apostle himself belongs to the strong (comp. 
nuwete in chap. xv. 1, and 1 Cor. ix. 22);” Tholuck. 
But he also again distinguishes himself from the 
ordinarily strong one, in that he takes into the ac- 
count, as a co-determining factor, conscience and re- 
gard to fraternal intercourse, or habitual practice.— 
[But to him, «2 «7 76. This introduces an ex- 
ception to wnclean, not to unclean of itself. Hence 
not = adda, but = nist (Meyer).—R.|—To him 
it is unclean. With emphasis. [The uncleanness 
is accordingly subjective (Meyer).—R. | 
Ver. 15, For if [e yao. See Textual Note 

The less authenticated reading ¢¢ dé seems at 
the first glance to be most suitable ; but the reading 
et yao seems to compel us to accept, that even the 
strong one, who knows that a certain kind of food 
seems unclean to his weak brother, makes himself 
unclean by eating it to his offence.* 

Because of thy meat thy brother is grieved 
[Ova Podua 6 adedgag gov AumEitar. 
Boomua, that food which he holds to be unclean, 
Bengel calls this mezosis, Comp. Heb. ix. 10; xii. 
16; xiii, 9—R.] The difficulty occasioned by the 
expression Auzettav, is due toa neglect to dis- 
tinguish properly the two kinds of offence. First 
of all, the question here is concerning that offence 
which consisted in the weak one’s being made to 
stumble by the strong one’s eating of meat. Tho- 
luck: “Auzety, according to the New Testament 
use of language: to afflict; ”? therefore Aumzto Gav 
is taken by expositors (Origen) =-cxavdaditeo 9a. 
But would he who toot offence at the eating be 
thereby induced to imitate the example ?—Accord- 
ing to the Apostle, it was, at all events, the one who 
ate, notwithstanding the offence he had taken, but 
not the other, who was irritated and felt himself 
aggrieved as much by the supposed pride as by the 
inconsiderateness of the strong one. ‘“ But such an 
affliction,” says Philippi, “ would be the beginning 
of. the judging forbidden by the Apostle, which he 
therefore would not recommend to special regard.” 


13 


* [If 5é be read, then this verse introduces a limitation 
to the practical application of the principle of ver. 14 
(Hodge); but if ydp be read, then we must take the passage 
as breviloquent or elliptical. Tholuck and Meyer join with 
ci mH, «.7.A., finding here the statement of the reason why 
he must add that exception, viz., to oppose the uncharitae 
bleness which is involved in not regarding it. Alford 
makes it depend ‘on the suppressed restatement of the 
precept of ver. 13: q.d., ‘But this knowledge is not to be 
your rule in practice, but rather,’ &c., as in ver. 13: “for 
if” &c.” Philippi objects to both v ews, and urges his ob- 
ections against the better sustained reading. He says 

eyer’s interpretation is ‘‘manifestly too far-fetched ;” 
but his own lay so near, that the temptation to alter thé 
text was as strong as the desire to sustain the change 
against overwhelming evidence seems to be in the case of 
some commentators.—R.] 
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What! a prejudiced man’s being afflicted itself the 
beginning of judging? Philippi, in harmony with 
Elsner, ignores the subjective justification of this 
affliction, by interpreting the duzety according to 
the signification frequently occurring in the classics: 
to prejudice, to injure. Meyer, on the other hand, 
urges against this the New Testament use of lan- 
guage, and understands the expression to mean 
moral mortification, an insult to the conscience, 
with reference to Eph. iv. 80.* Grotius; and oth- 
ers, have referred the word to the affliction pro- 
duced by the charge of narrowness. The charge 
of narrowness comprised in reckless “ eating” does, 
indeed, come into consideration as a single element, 
but it is not the principal thing. 

. Thou art no longer walking according to 
love [ovx %t. xata ayanyny meouaatets 
For the one giving offence injures love, and also 
makes himself unclean. 

Destroy not by thy meat, &. [uy tH 
@nmatr, x74.) Comp. 1 Cor. viii, 10, 11. 
ut it does not follow from this analogy (of 1 Cor.), 

that the brother is, in all cases, led only, by a nar- 
row and frivolous eating with others, to infidelity to 
his conscience, and that it is only by means of this 
that he incurs the danger of the amwdea, or actu- 
ally relapses into a state leading to this. The ex- 
asperations of the one falling back upon ordinances 
lead to fanaticism and the azodea, just as surely 
as laxities lead to antinomianism, Meyer says: 
“The oceasion to fall from Christianity (Theophy- 
lact, Grotius, &c.) is not at all taken into considera- 
tion.+ But can there be, in the case of Christians, 
a relapse into the azwdea without a real apostasy 
from Christianity? Bengel: Ne pluris feceris tuum 
cibum, quam Christus vitam suam.t 

Ver. 16. Let not then your good be evil 

spoken of [n7 PlacgnuweioSo oty tor 
zo ayadorv. See Textual Note *. De Wette 
thus explains the connection of ot with what pre- 
cedes: “If this does not take place, then your good 
will not be evil spoken of.”—R.] What is the good 
which the Apostle speaks of, and in how far is it 
exposed to slander? Explanations: 


* (Dr. Lange’s view appears to be correct, but some re- 
marks must be added for the sake of clearness. The weak 
brother is evidently the one who is “grieved.” The offence 
of the strong brother is one against charity; hence the 
objection of Philippi, about Paul’s paying special regard to 
the very judging he had forbidden, is altogether irrelevant ; 
since charity is not to be measured by the propriety of the 
demands made upon it by the weak brethren. We reject 
the meaning injure, and (with Meyer) take Avwetrac in 
a subjective sense. It must be distinguished from amdAdAve, 
to which it leads as a possible result (Meyer, «nd others). 
It does not necessarily imply that the weak brother is led to 
imitate and thus to offend against his own conscience, al- 
though this is a probable result. Wordsworth suggests, as 
part of the injury, that he is led “to make a schism in the 
Church by separating from thee.”—R.] 

+ [In his 4th edition, Meyer omits all reference to this 

oint. Philippi, however, calls this verse a dictum probans 
‘or the possibility of apostasy., But as Dr. Hodge remarks: 
«Saints are preserved, not in despite of apostasy, but from 
apostasy. If they apostasize, they perish.”—R. | 

} [It is evident that dméAea refers to eternal destruc- 
tion, since Christ offered His life to redeem from this 
(Meyer); yet, as this destruction (like the antithetical 
notion, eternal life) begins here, according to the scriptural 
representations, we must take it in ‘its widest sense.—Al- 
ford thus paraphrases the verse, bringing out the contrast 
implied in the use of Bp@ua: ‘The mere Avrewy your 
brother, is an offence against love ; how much greater an 
offence, then, if this Avmety end in dwoAAvew—in raising 
(causing to act against his conscience, and so commit sin, 
and be in danger of quenching God’s Spirit within him) by 
9 muat of thine—a brother, for whom Christ died !”—R.] 
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1. cb &yaddv is Christian freedom (“in re 
lation to eating meat”), Origen, Thomasius, Grotius, 
and others; Tholuck, with reference to 1 Cor, x 
29,30. Then the reference to the eating of meat 
is evidently nothing more than an accidental con. 
sistency of Christian freedom in its general meaning.* 
De Wette and Philippi, on the contrary, observe. 
that the matter in question here is the possession 
not of a single party, but of the whole Church 
But Tholuck aptly replies: “ This freedom was ob» 
jectively purchased for the whole Church,’”’ There. 
fore also the reading 746» does not pronounce 
against this explanation. 

2. Theodoret, De Wette, Philippi: faith. [Lu 
ther, Melanchthon, Hodge, &c.: the gospel. In fact, 
RI is the view of Philippi: doctrina evangelica.— 

3. The kingdom of God, in ver. 17. [So Ewald, 


Umbreit, Meyer. With proper restrictions, this view 


seems least objectionable. (2.) and (8.) imply that 
the evil-speaking is from without the Church.—R. ] 

Unquestionably ver. 17 is an explanation of ver. 
16, but the kingdom of God is here described as a 
treasure and enjoyment of faith, and there it is the 
first element: righteousness through Christ = free- 
dom from human ordinances; see Gal. v. 1. The 
explanations harmonize, in maintaining that the ques- 
tion is concerning the Christian good, zat’ e€ozzv. 
And this good must be named objectively the gos- 
pel, and subjectively faith; or, if we comprise both 
these elements, the kingdom of God. It obscures 
the text to rend these things asunder by awt, aut. 
But it is unmistakable that the Apostle speake rela- 
tively of this good, as it is represented in the free- 
dom of faith enjoyed by renewed mankind. Now, 
as the punctilious Jewish Christians, and particularly 
the Jews, saw many Christians abusing their free- 
dom, they were exposed to the danger, from this 
abuse of freedom, to abuse and finally to slander 
freedom itself, and even the gospel, according to a 
confusion of fanaticism similar to what occurs in 
our day, when men confound the Reformation with 
revolution, with the Miinster fanaticism, with sec- 
tarianism, and apostasy from Christianity. Paul 
already had a sufficiently bitter experience in the 
impossibility of avoiding such slanders, even when 
the greatest care is observed; he all the more re- 
garded it as an obligation of wisdom and love, tu 
admonish those who were free to make a proper use 
of their freedom. We must not, however, consider 
the slander of Christian freedom in itself alone, apart 
from its principle, faith. Besides, this one slander 
of Christians against Christians had, as its result, 
another: that the Gentiles abused Christianity be- 
cause of its division, and perhaps the proudest among 
them made it a subject of derision, that Christians 
contended about eating and drinking, as if these 
things were the real blessings of the kingdom of 
heaven. This latter feature is the explanation of 
Cocceius. 

Ver. 17. For the kingdom of God. [Ice 
If the reference in ver. 16 be to freedom, then the 
connection is: Preserve your liberty from such evil. 


* (Alford: “ Your strength of faith ts a good thing; lA 
it not pass into bad repute.”? This is more exact, and avoids 
borrowing an interpretation from 1 Cor. x. Yet it is still 
more open to the objection, that the matter here referred te 
is a possession of the whole Church. The change to the 
plural (jr), its emphatic position, and the phrase r@ 
aya06v itself, sufficiently attest the correctness of the 
view, which refers this ‘‘good” to the whole Church.—R.) 
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speaking, since nothing spiritual is involved, If, 
however, Meyer’s view be adopted, then a motive is 
presented here, with a reference to the tenor of the 
evil-speaking—z. ¢., the blasphemy would consist in 
such a wrong estimate of Christianity, or the king- 
dom of God in the minds of those without. The 
advantage of taking the wider view of ver. 16 be- 
comes obvious here. For if it be restricted to the 
strong, then this verse must be so restricted also, 
when its most necessary application is to the weak 
brethren.—R.] The Paovieia tov Ozou, typi- 
fied by the Old Testament theocracy, is God’s domin- 
ion over the heart, instituted and administered by 
Christ; it is the heavenly sphere of life, in which 
God’s word and Spirit govern, and whose organ on 
earth is the Church. Here, too, Meyer mixes up 
the second advent: there is ‘‘also here nothing else 
than the messianic kingdom, which shall be set up 
at the second coming of Christ.” 

Is not eating and drinking [Pomors xai 
zoovg. Comp. Col. ii. 16. The act of eating and 
of drinking. The reference is obviously to the prac- 
tice of both parties.—R.] Its nature does not con- 
sist in this. [Not as the Greek fathers interpret: 
it is not won by this—R.] Meyer: ‘‘The moral 
condition of its (future!) nature does not depend 
upon it.” 

But righteousness, and peace, and joy in 
the Holy Ghost [adda dvxavocirvy xai 
etonyyN “al yaow dy mvetwate ayy |. 
De Wette has full ground for contending against 
the shallow interpretations of these words, by a 
series of commentators from Chrysostom down to 
Meyer (Grotius and Fritzsche among the number), 
to the effect that the question here is only one of 
moral virtues. With Meyer, the “rectitude” natu- 
rally stands at the head. De Wette interprets these 
ideas in the full sense. Therefore he connects the 
doctrinal view (Calvin, Calovius, and others) with the 
ethical. [So Hodge, in last edition. In the earlier, 
he adopted the “ethical” view. But as he now says: 
“Paul does not mean to say that Christianity con- 
sists in morality—that the man who is just, peace- 
ful, and cheerful, is a true Christian. This would 
be to contradict the whole argument of this Hpis- 
tle."—R.] Accordingly, righteousness is, first of 
all, justification ; peace is chiefly rest of spirit; and 
Joy in the Holy Ghost is the joy of our spirit, which 
has its ground in the Holy Ghost.* But inasmuch 
as the question here is not so much concerning the 
virtues of God’s kingdom as its blessings, the doc- 
trinal view must be regarded as the principal thing. 
It might be said, as regards the concrete occasion 
[i. ¢., the circumstances of the Roman Church]: a. 
With righteousness in Christ there is joined freedom 
from legality; 6. With peace and the spirit of peace 
there are joined brotherly moderation and forbear- 
ance in the use of freedom; ¢. And with joy in the 
Holy Ghost there is joined the impulse to cultivate 
social joy through the proper tone of mind. Tho- 
luck, with good ground, has cited chap. xv. 13 in 
favor of the religious construction of the three defi- 
nitions ; also 1 Thess. i. 6; Phil. iii, 1; 2 Cor. vi. 














* (Alford prefers: ‘in connection with, under the in- 
dwelling and ir fluence of,’? the Holy Ghost, to De Wette’s 
view, which he, however, says is true, though not expressed 
here.—The phrase ‘in the Holy Ghost ” does not qualify 
the whole clause, but “joy” alone. Dr. Hodge defended 
vhe wider reference in his éarlier editions, perhaps to guard 
from error the “ethical” view of the terms, which he then 
ae In the last edition, he leaves the matter doubt- | 


10. Grotius, and others, have interpreted the jog 
transitively, to establish joy; and this effect is, in 
deed, quite peculiar to the social impulse of Chris- 
tian joy, which it has from heaven (“ Behold, I bring 
you good tidings of great joy”); but this element 
is not the principal and fundamental thought. 

Ver. 18. For he who herein serveth Christ. 
°Eyv tout, according to Meyer, means: accord. 
ing to this; that is, according to the relation already 
given. Tholuck more fitly says: herein. The per- 
ception of the opposition between the inward and: 
real and the unreal and outward in God’s kingdom, 
and the cultivation of the former, is meant. So far 
éy tout is much stronger than éy tovtovc. [The 
singular is so strongly supported, that we must adopt 
it; see Zextwal Note *. But it has been referred 
by many commentators (from Origen to Jowett) to 
the Holy Ghost. Dr. Hodge assumes that this is 
the necessary view. But as Alford remarks: “It 
would be unnatural that a subordinate member of 
the former sentence, belonging only to yaea, should 
be at once raised to be the emphatic one in this, and 
the three graces, just emphatically mentioned, lost 
sight of.” This difficulty has led a number of com- 
mentators to retain the plural. But this is contrary 
to the received canons of criticism, and an unfair 
method of avoiding the difficulty.—R. 

Is well-pleasing to God, &. [evageotog 
t@ Oo, x.1.4.]| He who, in the perception of 
this rule of the New Testament, serves Christ with 
pure motive, has the twofold blessing of being well- 
pleasing to God and approved of men. Among 
these men, the best among those who dissent are 
undoubtedly chiefly meant, for the really quarrel- 
some partisans are most embittered by the peaceful 
conduct of faith.* 

Ver. 19, Let us therefore follow after the | 
things of peace [doa otv ta tHs elonvas 
dvazwwev. The inference is from vers. 17, 18 
(De Wette, Philippi, Meyer), not from the whole 
preceding context (Hodge). See Teatwal Mote ' on 
the form of the verb.—R.] The dusizew is here in 
contrast with the impulse of party excitements. 

The things which pertain to mutual edifi- 
cation [zai ta tis Otxodouns THS ets 
aliydovg]. Edification always comprises two 
elements, according to the figure which represents 
the Church as Christ’s temple: 1. Arrangement into 
the fellowship of Christ by the awakening, vivifica- 
tion, and preparation of the stones; 2. Arrange- 
ment into the fellowsltip of the Church by the pro- 
motion of what is essential, and by moderation in 
the exercise of grace according to the spirit of hu- 
mility and self-denial ; see 2 Cor. x. 8; xiii, 10, and 
other passages. In this sense, each should build the 
other up. 

Ver. 20. Do not for the sake of meat undo 
the work of God [wy Evexev Poomatos 
xatadve (pull down) td Zoyor tod Ocot}. 
Instead of building up, the inconsiderate one tears 
down. The zatadiew and Ave are a specific ex- 
pression of this fact. The work (building) of Goa 
has been understood as Christian faith, the Ooty: 
gta, the extension of Christianity ; Meyer, and oth. 
ers, have understood the Christian as such, [‘* His 
Christian personality.”] But the oixodouy here evi- 


* (Calvin: “ Hesne probatum hominibus testatur, quia 
non possunt non reddere testimonium virtuti, quam oculis 
cernunt. Non quod semper filits Det parcant improbi.—Sed 
Paulus hic de sincero judicio loquitur, cui nulla est admista 
morositas, nullum odiwmy, nulla superstitio——R,] 
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dently denotes the fellowship of faith. [This seems 
to combine the two favorite views, viz., that the 
fellow-Christian is ‘here referred to—that the “ king- 
dom of God” in its extension is meant. Alford, re- 
ferring to 1 Cor. iii, 9,-explains:; ‘‘ Thy fellow-Chris- 
tian, as a plant of God’s planting, a building of God’s 
raising.” —R. 

Bat itis evil [@114 xaxév. Instead of dé 
we have adja here. See Hartung, Partikellehre, 
ii. p. 403.—R.] To xaxdyv we must simply supply, 
from what precedes: Every thing which is clean in 
ttself (Meyer). [Alford thinks nothing need be sup- 
plied, except, as in E. V., the neuter vefb, ‘It is 
evil—i. e., there is criminality in the man.” On 
the other proposed supplements, see Meyer, Alford, 
tn loco.—R.| Kaxéyv, injurious in this case, be- 
cause it is not only a sin to him, but also leads him 
to ruinous frivolity ; see ver. 15. 

To the man who eateth through offence 
[th avGodnmw tH Jie TME0GrbMpaATOSG 
éo9tovtv|. By the one who eats, there can only 
be meant the weak one (according to Chrysostom, 
Luther [Meyer], and others), and not the strong one, 
according to the explanation of most commentators 
(Calvin, Grotius, De Wette [Hodge, Alford], and 
others). But the address is directed to the strong. 
Do not destroy for the sake of meat—that is, by 
thy inconsiderate and free enjoyment—the work of 
God, for, by the zecoxouma which thou givest thy 
brother, thou leadest him to eat against his con- 
science. For it is said, first, concessively: all things 
indeed are pure; second, the one eating with (taken, 
not given) offence to his conscience, is, as an injured 
one, contrasted with the one who destroys, who has 
given him offence; we have, besides, in the third 
place, the whole context. 

[Those who find in offence a reference to the 
offence given by the strong one, rather than to the 
offence taken by the weak one, also urge the con- 
text in favor of their view. The context, however, 
only proves that the strong are addressed here. They 
incorrectly infer from this, that the xaxoyv must 
be predicated of the action of the party addressed. 
But is it not like Paul to urge, as a motive, the evil 
effect upon the brother taking offence? Besides, 
as Meyer suggests, the other view has no special con- 
nection with the former part of the verse, but gives 
us only the vague remark, that it is wrong to eat so 
as to give offence to others. The objection, that 
offence cannot well be applied to offence against 
one’s own conscience, loses its force, when it is re- 
membered that the strong are cautioned with refer- 
ence to the effect of their conduct on the weak.—R.] 

Ver. 21. It is not good to eat flesh, &c. 
[xaiov tO wy payeiv xoéa, x.t.d.] Luther, 
and others, incorrectly take xajév as comparative 
in relation to éy » [It is better that thou eatest 
no flesh and drinkest no wine, or (than) that thereon 
thy brother,” &c.]. Probably to tone down the force 
of the expression, which seemed all too strong. But 
xoadoy itself contains the necessary mitigation, since 
it denotes a higher and freer measure of self-deny- 
ing love. [Dr. Lange renders it: edel, noble. The 
ease is not hypothetical; the scrupulous demanded 
abstinence from wine also, we infer from the whole 
yassage.—R. | 

Not to do any thing wherein thy brother, 
&e. [undé 2y » 6 adedgosg cov. See Text- 
zal Note .] Tholuck, and others, referring to 1 
Cor. x. 31, would supply zovety with éy ow, which 


is certainly more correct than to supply gayew 7 








musiv. [The E. V. seems to imply the latter view; 
it is emended, therefore.] As De Wette properly 
remarks: Paul does not here lay down, as a definite 
precept, this principle of self-denying love accoid 
ing to which he had lived (see 1 Cor, viii. 13).* (nu 
the three expressions meooozo0mtev, &e., see the 
explanation of ver. 18. [It is not necessary to find 
(with Calvin) a climax ad infra in these three verbs, 
yet they are not precisely synonymous. The figure 
of ver. 13 is retained, but the third verb expressea 
the mildest form of offence. De Wette, Philipp‘ 
(and E. V.) render: is made (or becomes) weak ; 
Meyer, Alford, and others, more correctly: is weak. 
The full thought, then, is: It is noble not to do any 
thing wherein thy brother is weak; even to avoid 
his weak point.—R. ] 

Ver. 22, Hast thou faith? [ot ziatuy 
Eyevg3 See Textual Note '*. The briefer read- 
ing is adopted there.—R.] Meyer, with Calvin, 
Grotius, and others, take these words as interroga- 
tive; Tholuck, with Luther, Fritzsche, and others, 
as concessive, which corresponds better with the con- 
text. [If 7» be rejected, the interrogative form 
is to be preferred, as better suiting the lively chars 
acter of the address (so Philippi, Alford, De Wette, 
Hodge, &c.). The question implies, on the part of 
the strong brother, an assertion: I have faith. The 
concessive view: you have faith, I grant, may imply 
the same. In fact, whatever reading or construction 
be adopted, the purport of the verse remains un- 
changed.—R.] Tholuck: “The stronger will depend 
upon his faith, but he should not come forward with 
it.” That is, should not come forward with it in 
practical uncharitable conduct; but, on the other 
hand, he should not dissemble the conviction of his 
faith. 

Have it to thyself [xata cseautoyv tye. 
Keep i, because well founded, but for the sake of 
thy brother, keep it to thyself—R.] This comprises 
not only a restriction for the strong, but also a limi- 
tation of the principle previously established in ver. 
21. Or, in his private life, where he gives no offence 
to his brother, he may also live according to his faith, 
yet according to the rule that he should regard him- 
self as present to God.—Before God. [As God 
sees it, it need not be paraded before man (Meyer, 
Hodge).—R.] Tholuck explains the évwavoy ct. 
O<ow by thanksgiving. 

Blessed is he, &. [waxdovoc, x.t.4.] Lu- 
ther: Blessed is he whose conscience does not con- 
demn him in that which he allows. So also Meyer; 
Philippi, with reference to ver. 5: ‘‘ Let every one 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” But we can- 
not expect here a simple declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness in opposition to the weak; and 
all the less so, because, immediately afterward, there 
is mention made of the weak one’s sinful eating in 
doubt, which the strong man has occasioned by his 
offence.t Thus the proposition directs attention to 


* (Hence, while a Christian may strive to reach such a 
principle in his practice, no brother, especially no ‘“‘ weak 
brother,’”? has a right to demand it of him, or obtrude his 
stumbling, so as to exact self-denial from others.—R.] 

t [Fritzsche opposes the interrogative form, because it 
would imply a negative answer. But there is little warrant 
for this. If the better correspondence with the context 
mentioned by Dr. Lange is based on this view of the force 
of the interrogative, then it disappears at once. —R.] 

¢ [Philippi and Wordsworth make the clause apply to 
both classes; Meyer, to the strong alone (presenting the 
advantage they have, as a motive to considerate conduct 
toward the weak, whose danger is set forth in the next 
clause); Alford, and most, find here a commendation of the 
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the difference between the theoretical conviction and 
an inconsiderate conduct according to it. “ Blessed 
is he whose conscience must not practically disap- 
prove of what he, according to his theoretical con- 
viction, approves.” No one can have a perfect con- 
viction of practical good conduct, if he make a false 
application of the theoretical conviction of faith 
against love; see 2 Cor. viii. 9-12; 1 Cor. ix. 19; 
x. 238. [This view of Dr, Lange, which seems to 
be peculiarly his own, implies a distimction so subtle, 
that it seems out of place in the practical part of 
the Epistle of this earnest Christian teacher. He 
adduces no arguments to support it, except the 
negative one, that the declaration of the strong 
man’s blessedness can scarcely be expected here, 
especially when the danger of the weak one from 
the example of the strong one follows immediately. 
But as, in ver. 20, Paul refers to the evil done to 
the weak, as a motive to the strong whom he is ad- 
dressing, so here he may present the blessedness of 
a strung conviction, and then the danger of a weak 
one, as a double motive to be careful of the weak 
brother. As the whole argument tends toward chap. 
xv. 1, this seems a satisfactory view.—R. | 

Who judgeth not himself. The Apostle says 
xolymy, and not xetaxoivmy (as most commen- 
tators explain), because the Christian, with the un- 
conscious and false application of a principle which 
is in itself righteous, and even holy, does not sin so 
ruinously as he who condemns himself by acting 
against his religious conviction.* With the germi- 
nating priaciple of faith in the weak one, the law 
is no more of authority ; but so long as it applies 
to him in connection with faith, he cannot do vio- 
lence to it. It is not by presumptuousness, but 
by mature conviction, that we become free.—[Al- 
eee doxrwaler. Agendum eligis (Estius). 
Ver. 23. But he that doubteth [6 dé dva- 
nxovvomwevoc]. With the act of eating, he is at 
the same time stricken and condemned, xata- 
zéxovtoe; comp. John iii. 18. Meyer: “It was 
necessary to define more specifically the actual self 
condemnation (Chrysostom, Theodoret, Grotius, and 
most commentators).” But there is a great differ- 
ence between self-condemnation and actual self-con- 
demnation. If the explanation, ‘to be subject to 
Divine condemnation,” does not say: to be already 
subject to the final judgment, then must it be ex- 
plained to mean, that a Divine sentence on his con- 
demnable (nut condemned) condition has occurred 
in his act itself, which sentence he must himself 
best experience in his own conscience, because the 
fact of his doubting is better known to himself than 
to any one else. + 

Because it is not of faith [ot otx« ex 
miotéewc|. Namely, thathe ate. [Alford explains 
xf faith here: “from a persuasion of rectitude 


state in which the strong in faith are. His view (which is 
also that of Meyer and Hodge) is to be preferred to Dr. 
Lange’s ingenious and refined distinction.—R.] 

* [Meyer properly rejects the common view, which takes 
aptvwy as = Kataxpivwv, but explains it thus: ‘who does 
not hold judgment over himsely'; 7. e.. who is so assured in 
his conviction, that his decision to do this or that incurs no 
self-judgment.’”’? Dr, Lange's explanation is occasioned by 
his view of the whole sentence.—R.] 

t [Meyer finds here an antithesis to “blessed” (ver. 
22); but the idea of Divine condemnation must be properly 
limited. Philippi: “‘The act of eating itself condemns 
him, of course according to the Divine ordering, so that the 

justice of this verdict appears not only before God, but 
fore men, and himself also.””—R.] 








grounded on and consonant with his life of faith 
That ‘ faith in the Son of God’ by which the Apos 
tle describes his own life in the flesh as being lived, 
informing and penetrating the motives and the con- 
science, will not include, will not sanction, an act 
done against the testimony of the conscience.” 
This is, perhaps, more in accordance with Dr. Lange’ 
view of ziotvg (see below) than the ordinary inter. 
pretation, which confines it to mere persuasion, 
moral conviction (Hodge, De Wette, and most).—R. ] 

And whatsoever is not of faith is sin 
[wav 0&8 6 obn 2x MiotEMS BuaoTia éo- 
tiv]. To be read as a concluding sentence, and 
not as an explanation of the foregoing: because 
every thing which is not of faith, &. [The E. V. 
(for) is incorrect ; and should be substituted, dé ine 
troducing, as Alford suggests, an axiom.—R. |—Cone 
flicting explanations : 

1, Augustine, and many other commentators ; 
Calovius, &c.: which is not of Christian saving faith, 
Then the consequence is the proposition: The whole 
life of unbelievers is sin, even the morality and vir. 
tues of the heathen, &. (Formula Cone. 700: 
where even the peccata sunt are moderated by the 
peccatis contaminata.) * \ 

2. Moral faith, “the moral conviction of the rec- 
titude of a mode of action” (De Wette, Reiche, 
and Meyer, after Chrysostom, and others). But un- 
doubtedly Chrysostom’s explanation shows a better 
knowledge of the connection between the require- 
ment of saving faith and subjective conviction than 
many modern explanations, with all their fidelity to 
conviction. Even Grotius does not speak of convie- 
tion, but of conscience: Peccaium est, quidquid sit, 
CONSCIENTIA non adstipulante, . There can be no 
perverted decision of conscience which conscience 
itself did not have to contradict, and consequently 
also no abstract and subjective certainty of convic- 
tion without an objective ground. But conscience 
itself harmonizes with God’s law, just as the law 
harmonizes with the gospel and its faith. Otherwise, 
the world would be irretrievably lost in egotistie - 
separation. How would we ever get at the way- 
ward, if the truth did not testify to their con- 
science ? 

We accordingly have to distinguish in explana- 


* [It is greatly to be doubted whether this explanation 
necessarily involves this conclusion. It is easy to force 
upon this, or any other passage, some incorrect inference, 
For example, as Dr. Hodge well remarks: ‘It is wrong to 
do any thing which we think to be wrong. The converse of 
this proposition, however, is not true. It is not always 
right to do what we think to be right.” Alford says. 
“Here the Apcstle has in view two Christians, both living 
by faith, and by faith doing acts pleasing to God: and he 
reminds them that whatever they do ouf of harmony with 
this great principle of their spiritual lives, belongs to the 
category of sin. The question touching the ‘infidelis’ 
must be settled by another inquiry : Can he whom we thus 
name have faith—such a faith as may enable bim to do acts 
which are not sinful’—a question impossible for us to 
solve.” Oertainly the Augustinian inference may be de- 
duced far more directly from other passages; and it should 
not prejudice any against the view which claims that Chrise 
tian faith must underlie the ‘‘faith” here referred to. 
Bengel: “‘Innwitur ergo ipsa fides, qua fideles consentury 
conscientiam informans et confurmans; partim fundamen 
tum, partim norma recte actionis.” Hodge, Haldane, and 
Wordsworth, however, limit the meaning to something lik 
subjective persuasion, which seems tame and unpauline. 
The author last named shows the pernicious effects of tha 
other view, especially among the Puritans. But the tone 
is so well adapted to the days of the Stuarts, that one may 
be excused for surmising the existence of a prejudice against 
the Augustinian view. Dr. Lange takes the same middle 
ground with Alford (see above), combining both views: 
“ confidence proceeding from saving faith.’—R.] 
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tion (2.) between conscience and subjective convic- 
tion in the usual sense; see chap. ii. 14,15. In ex- 
planation (1.) we must distinguish: a. Between 
faith in a doctrinal system and saving faith itself; 
6. Between developed. saving faith and its begin- 
nings under gratia preveniens, the doing of the 
truth in the life of the upright; John iii. 21, It 
follows clearly enough from chap. ii., that the Apos- 
tle does not here mean to characterize such a con- 
duct as sin. Yet, on the other hand, he will not 
designate such conduct as sinless; for, until the con- 
scious reconciliation or perfection of conscience, 
even the better man is in an inward darkness and 
vacillation concerning his ways, and selfish motives 
are mixed even with his better actions. But the 
Apostle also does not speak here solely of the oppo- 
sition in the life of Christians. Christians must be 
conscious of their opinion as well as of their action, 


in the light of truth itself. Philippi has brought out_ 


prominently the connection between (1.) and (2.). 
But he returns to a modified Augustinian view, by 
deducing from the claim that the confidence of the 
acceptability to God of an action must be the result 
of saving faith, the conclusion that all conduct is sin 
which has not this saving faith as its ultimate source 
and origin (p. 584).* It would be better to say: 
whose origin is not the shining of the Logos into the 
conscience. It is hazardous to regard believers as 
complete, but still more hazardous to distinguish 
only complete unbelievers from them. See the 
Hxeg. Notes on ver, 1. On Augustine’s view, see 
Reiche, ii. p. 489. 

On the doxology following here in some Codd. 
(brought over from the conclusion), see the Jntro- 
duction, p. 85 [and Textual Notes on chap. xvi.]; 
also on the controversies occasioned by the two con- 
eluding chapters. For further particulars, see Mey- 
er, p. 507.4 


* (Philippi’s view will not be understood unless more 
fully cited. He says: “iors here is not immediately 
justifying, saving faith, but the confidence springing there- 
from, that all the action proceeding from it, and consistent 
with it, is acceptable to God. The proposition of Augus- 
tine, omnis infidelium vita peccatum est, finds here not, 
indeed, its direct, but its indirect proof. For, if every 
action which does not proceed from the confidence of its 
acceptableness to God is sin, and this confidence is the 
result of evangelical, saving faith alone, then it follows, 
that all conduct is sin which has not this saving faith as its 
ultimate source and origin.”—R.] 

t [On chaps. xv. and xvi. Baur of Tiibingen has doubt- 
ed the genuineness of these two chapters, but on such in- 
sufficient grounds that it is not necessary to enter upon the 
question. See Introd., p. 35. Various theories have been 
suggested (by Semler, Paulus, Eichhorn, Schulz, Ewald, 
and now by Renan), which admit that Paul wrote these 
two chapters, but deny them a place in this Epistle. For 
this, a plausible ground is found in the insertion of the 
doxology at the close of chap. xiv., in the long list of ac- 
quaintances (chap. xvi.) at Rome, where Paul had never 
been—none of whom are mentioned in the Epistles written 
tes Rome, especially in the salutation to Aquila and 

riscilla, who were at Ephesus shortly before and shortly 
after the date of this Epistle. But Rome was the capital 
of the world, and many acquaintances might be there, and 
as readily depart. Were the salutations few, no doubt the 
critics would have urged this as an argument against its 
genuineness. Meyer says: ‘‘ Among all the reasons which 
are adduced in support of these different opinions, none 
hold good, not even those which seem least founded upon 
mere arbitrariness.”” The St. Paul of Renan has just ap- 
peared. He accepts our Epistle as genuine, but denies the 
correctness of its title, and also its inteerity. The follow- 
ing is a résumé: ‘The editors of the final and accepted 
text of Paul’s letters had, for a general principle, to reject 
nothing and add nothing—but above all, to reject nothing. 
The common body, then, of the so-called Epistle to the 
Romans was a circular letter, an encyclical letter addressed 
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Chap. xv., ver. 1. Now we that are strong 
ought [égethowev O& Hueicg ot Svvatotd. 
The dé does not stand for ot, as the HE, V. indi- 
cates (so Hodge), although it connects with what 
precedes (Meyer, Philippi, &c.),—R.] Tholuck finds 
in dé continuative a proof that the division of the 
chapter has been improperly made at this verse. As 
far as conviction is concerned, the Apostle stands on 
the side of the strong; see chap. xiv. 14, 20; 1 Cor, 
viii. 4. 

[To bear, Baoctalery]. After the Apostle 
has shown what the strong have to avoid, he shows 
what is now their duty toward the weak. In natu- 
ral life, weakness is often oppressed and made to 
suffer violence by power; in the kingdom of the 
Spirit, on the contrary, ‘‘ strong” expresses both the 
appointment to, and the duty of bearing, the infirm. 
ities of the weaker. 

Infirmities of the weak [ta acoder uae 
ta tov aduvatwy. Meyer, Lange: Glaubens. 
schwachheiten ; but, with Philippi, Alford, &c., it 
seems best to regard the term as general, including, 
of course, the scruples above referred to.—R.] 
These are undoubtedly a burden, and thus an im- 
pediment to the progress of the strong; but in 
order to take the weak ones along with them, their 
weaknesses must be taken up—which is the rule in 
a caravan. But the bearing does not consist merely 
in suffering, but rather in forbearance. [Comp. Gal. 
vi. 2, Lange’s Comm., p. 149, where the same verb 
is used.—R. ] 

And not to please ourselves. “Agioxery 
see Gal. i. 10 [1 Cor. x. 33]. 


C. Reciprocal edification, in self-denial, accoré 
ing to the example of Christ, chap. xv. 2-4. 

Ver. 2. Let every one of us [éxactos 
nuav. See Teatwal Notes *® and *], Thus the 
Apostle here comprehends both parties [For his 
goed (with a view) to edification, <i¢ tO aya- 
Gov 2Q0s otzodouyry.| Bengel: Bonum (aya- 
Gov) genus, edificatio species, There is, first, etc, 
then, zgoc¢. In order that one may aid the other 
in what is good, he should promote his edification, 
his sense for the fellowship of what is good. The 
good chiefly meant here is self-denying love, the 
constant exercise of humility. 

Ver. 8. For even Christ pleased not him- 
self [zai yao 6 Xovotds ovy EXUTH HoE- 
cozy. Dr. Lange renders: Denn (selbst) auch Chris- 
tus lebte nicht sich selber zum Gefallen. The E. V. 
is more literal—R.] See Phil. ii. 6; 2 Cor. viii. 9. 
Pleasing one’s self denotes the inconsiderate and 
unfriendly pursuit of the ideals of our own subjec- 
tivity in the selfish isolation of our personal exist- 
ence. 

But, as it is written, &. [alla nado 
yiyoumtar, #.t.4. See Textual Note ™.] Ps, 
lxix. 9. The sentence is literally cited. On the 
different supplements suggested with a@Ada, see 


but also to the brethren at Rome and one or more other 
places. Local and individual items were adjoined, accord- 
ing as the special destination of the general circular, These 
specialities were selected, and sewed on, so to s} eak, to the 
final edition, by honest editors, more desirous of saving alt 
St. Paul’s authentic words than of nice literary form. Here 
is the explanation of repetitions, and of salutatory phrase, 
in the midst of the Epistle to the Romans, otherwise inex- 
plicable in the text of a so clean, straightforward, inelegant, 
but logical writer as St. Paul.”? It would seem that his 
view is but a vivacious and characteristic phas2 of the 
general theory advanced by the German authors named 


to the churches of Ephesus and Thessalonica principally, | above.—R.] 
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Meyer, who would not supply any thing.* Grotius 
suggests the most natural one; jecit. The citation 
is from the LXX. The theoretical sufferer, who was 
reproached for the Lord’s sake, was a type of Christ ; 
but Christ’s subjecting himself to the reproaches of 
the world proceeded from His steadfast fellowship 
with humanity for God’s sake. For himself, He 
might have had joy; Heb. xii. 2,3. [Alford: “The 
words in the Messianic Psalm are addressed to the 
Father, not to those for whom Christ suffered; but 
they prove all that is here required, that he He did 
not please himself; His sufferings were undertaken 
on account of the Father’s good purpose—mere 
work which He gave Him to do.”—R. | 

Ver. 4. For whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime [baa yao meoeyoapy. Jus- 
tification of the previous citation (Philippi), and a 
preparation for the subject to be introduced next, 
viz,, the duty of unanimity (Alford). In zo, just 
before ‘the emphatic 7wetéo ay, Meyer correctly 
finds the thought: All before our time—i. ¢., the 
whole Old Testament.—R.] This does not apply 
merely ito the messianic prophecies (Reiche). The 
immediate design of the entire Old Testament Scrip- 
tures for the Jews does not preclude their universal 
purpose for all ages, 

That we through the patience and the 
comfort of the Scriptures [viva dvd tH¢ tmo- 
HOTS Zt Ove THS MAHQAKXANTEDS TOY YOa- 
gov. See Textual Note”. The repetition of dva 
‘seems to favor the view that yeagoyv depends on 
magaziycens alone; yet many commentators, 
who adopt this reading, claim (and with reason) that 
such a construction would be ungrammatical. Still, 
Dr. Lange seems to favor it. We paraphrase: ‘“ the 
patience and comfort produced by a study of the 
Scriptures.”—R.| Two things should support the 
believer, particularly in looking at the retarding, ob- 
structing prejudice of the weak: First, the patience 
immanent in the Christian spirit (patience evidently 
suits better here than constancy, which Meyer pre- 
fers), [So Philippi, De Wette, &c.] Second, the 
comfort of the Holy Scriptures, which, in the pres- 
ent connection, consisted in the fact that, in spite 
of all the impediments to spiritual life in the Old 
Testament, the development to the New Testament 
nevertheless proceeded uninterruptedly. 

Might have our hope [tiv éghmida tyo- 
wev. Dr, Lange: might hold fast hope. Others: 
might have more and more of the Christian hope. 
—R.] And then, this comfort was an encourage- 
ment to hold fast hope as the hope of better times ; 


that is, of the ever newer and more glorious devel-’ 


opments of God’s kingdom, in Spener’s sense. 
Beza, and others, properly explain: teneamus, which 
is opposed by Meyer. We can, indeed, preserve 
hope by patience, but not acquire it. According to 
Meyer, indeed, patience should also be referred to 
tov you. (against Grotius, and others), and this 
should therefore imbue Christians, But yet the pa- 
tience and comfort of the Scriptures could not mean, 
without something further: the patience and the 
comfort with which the Scriptures imbue us. [The 
genitive yoapoy is joined with tzonovyc also, by 
Chrysostom, and by most modern commentators. 
¥n fact, this is the only view which can be justified 


* [So De Wette, Philippi, and others. The E. V., by 
putting a comma after “but,” gives the same interpretation 
—t. é., but the reproaches, as it is written, &c, The ab- 
nore of any fermula of citation favors this construction. 
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grammatically. ‘The patience and comfort pro 
duced by, arising from, a study of the Scriptures,” 
is the simplest and best sense. So Alford, and 
most.—R, |—It is justifiably urged by Meyer, against 
Reiche, and others, that hope must here be taken 
subjectively. Of course, he who lets go his subjec- 
tive hope, gives up thereby its object. [The hope ia 
undoubtedly to be regarded as subjective, but the 
article (which we preserve in English by rendering : 
owr hope) points to a definite Christian hope, viz. 
of future glory. It would then seem appropriate to 
understand ‘we might have hope” as referring to 
the obtaining of a higher degree of this hope through 
the patience, &c. (So Meyer, Philippi, De Wette). 
—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The present section contains a confessional 
Hirenicon of the Apostle. It requires: (1.) Recip- 
rocal recognition of the common ground of faith, 
(2.) The balancing of the conviction of faith with 
the conduct of love. (3.) Above all, watchfulness 
against particular ethical errors on both sides. [The 
profound insight into human nature manifested in 
this chapter, combines, with the unparalleled adap- 
tation of its precepts to the social life of men in all 
ages, to prove “the God of peace” its author. In 
America, where society is newest, most experimen- 
tal, and yet public opinion so tyrannical, where, per- 
haps, the extremes of the weak and the strong are 
found, it deserves especial study.—R. ] 

2. As the name, the weak, is not an unconditional 
reproach, so the strong is not unconditional praise. 
The weak one’s prejudice is a certain protection so 
long as he keeps his weakness pure—that is, does 
not make it a rule for others; the strong one’s jus- 
tifiable sense of freedom leads to the danger of self- 
boasting, particularly against love, which can draw 
in its train the loss of faith. These propositions can 
be proved by the example of pious Catholics and of 
wicked Protestants. Yet the standpoint of the strong 
man is in itself higher, and though he becomes very 
guilty by the abuse of his freedom of faith, the 
Apostle yet portrays, with very strong expressions, 
the ruin of those who eat in doubt. The unliberated 
ones, who would not be free in a positive, but in a 
negative, and therefore insufficient way, become the 
most unmitigated anomists and antinomians both in 
a religious and moral respect. If, in the time of the 
Reformation, all Protestants had become positively 
free by Christ, Protestantism would hardly have ex- 
perienced in its history such great impediments of 
reaction as that of unbelief. 

[Weak and strong, old and new, conservative- 
and radical—these antitheses are not precisely sy- 
nonymous, yet, in their leading features, the same, 
He does what Paul has not done, who throws him- 
self entirely with one class or the other. The 
Church has ever contained, and has ever needed, 
both elements. Yet sometimes those are deemed 
radical who answer to the description here given of 
the weak brethren; and those who are truly strong 
are often classed with the old-fashioned.—The cau- 
tion about judging is prophetic of what is so mani- 
fest in the history of Christ’s Church in her imper- 
fection: that more divisions and discords have arisen 
from the questions, about which the Apostle himself 
gives no definite decision, than from the discussion 
of the weightier matters of the earlier chapters 
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8. It is almost impossible to emphasize sufficient- 
ly the two distinctions to which the present section 
leads us. The Apostle shows, first, that we should 
not deny our free conviction, but should deny our- 
selves in reference to the inconsiderate conduct ac- 
cording to conviction in practical things, that do not 
belong to the testimony of faith. How often is this 
rul2 exactly reversed, by one’s asserting a narrow 
view in order to please the weak (for example, in 
the condemning art, concerts, innocent relaxations, 
&c.), while he himself willingly enjoys occasionally 
the forbidden fruit.* The second distinction is 
brought just as closely home—namely, between do- 
ing and leaving undone. What one cannot do with 
the inward assurance of his conscience, must not be 
done at all. 

4. The opposite tendencies that are presented to 
us as a germ in the Church at Rome, extend in con- 


tinual gradations through the books of the New Tes-- 


tament, and confront each other in the second cen- 
tury as the matured opposites of Ebionitism and of 
Gnostic antinomianism.—On the relation between 
Gentile Chustians and Jewish Christians at the time 
of Justin Martyr, see Tholuck, p. 704. 

5. On the idea of weakness in faith, and conduct 
which is not of faith, see the Hxeg. Notes on vers. 
1 and 23; comp. Tholuck, p. 706 ff. 

6. ‘For God is able to make him stand ;” ver. 
4. How gloriously this has been fulfilled! see the 
Exeg. Notes. 

7. On the duty of striving after a certain convic- 
tion, and the means for attaining it (self-knowledge 
and gratitude), see the Hweg. Notes on ver. 5. 

8. On ver. 6. Thanksgiving makes every pure 
Christian enjoyment a real peace-offering ( Db ). 

9. On ver. 8. On the Lordship of Christ, see 
Tholuck, p. 715 ff. Discussions on the divinity of 
Christ, on ver. 10, see Philippi, p. 572. 

10. Every thing is pure. According to Olshau- 
sen (in respect to the laws on food), creation has 
again become pure and holy through Christ and His 
sanctifying influence. The proposition cannot be 
opposed, but how far must it be more specifically 
defined? As the creature of God, it has again been 
recognized as pure and holy, As a means of enjoy- 
ment, it has again been freely given in a religious 
sense. But as areal enjoyment, it is only pure and 
holy to the one enjoying, when he has the full assur- 
ance of his conscience, and therefore eats with 
thanksgiving. But in this the natural repulsion, 
practice, law, and a regard to love, limiting the circle 
of the means of enjoyment, as well as of the enjoy- 
ment itself, come into consideration, because they 
also limit that assurance. 

11. The understanding of the present section has 
been rendered much more difficult by not regarding 
the manner in which the offence is divided into the 


* (The emphatic deliverances of ecclesiastical bodies on 
matters of minor morals (even making doubtful matters 
terms of communion) must often be regarded by the care- 
ful reader of this chapter as overpassing the limits here set 
to bearing the infirmities of the weak. When that about 
which the Word of God makes no distinct utterance, is 
nade a term of communion, those who are thus wise above 
what is written are not acting to “edification.” It is but 
an attempt to make holy by an ecclesiastical law. If God’s 
law cou!d not do this “in that it was weak through the 
flesh,” man’s law is not likely to accomplish the result 
aimed at. “Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless 
true, that scruples about lesser matters almost always in- 
volve some dereliction of duty in greater and more obvious 
ones” (Jowett). Comp. the very valuable dissertation of 
this authoy on ‘Casuistry,”” Comm. ii. pp. 322-357.—R.] 


two fundamental fortas of irritation and presump 
tion. See the Hxeg. Notes on vers, 13 and 21. 

12. Luther’s expression, “the Christian is a mas 
ter of all masters, a servant of all servants,” comes 
into consideration here. Gregory the Great had ex 
pressed the same sentiment, but in a reverse order 
and application: ‘‘ Free in faith, serving in love.” 
The parable beginning with Matt. xviii, 23 tells us 
that the consistent and conscious offence against love 
weakens faith, 

13. Bearing with the weak has: (1.) Its founda- 
tion in the fact that the Almighty God bears in love 
the world, which in itself is helpless ; (2.) Its power 
and obligation consist in the fact that Christ has 
borne the guilt of the helpless world; (3.) And its 
dignity lies in the fact that the strength of the strong 
first finds in this function its whole truth, proof, and 
satisfaction. 

14, On the idea of edification, see the Hvzeg. 
Notes on chap. xiv. 19. 

15. The word of the Old Testament Scriptures is 
still of application; how much more, therefore, is 
this the case with that of the New Testament! Yet, 
in this relation, we dare not overlook the truth, that 
Christian life may have but one rule of faith, but yet 
two fountains: the Holy Scriptures, and the imme- 
diate fellowship of the heart with Christ, from which 
the patience of Christ flows. 





HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Vers, 1-12. 


On the proper reciprocal conduct of the strong 
and weak in faith. 1. What form should it take? 
a, The strong should receive the weak, and not de- 
spise them; 6. The weak should not judge the 
strong, 2. On what should it be established ? 
a. On every body’s remembering that God has re- 
ceived the other as well as himself; 6. Therefore he 
should consider that, in whatever the other one does 
or leaves undone, he does it or leaves it undone to 
the Lord; ec. Do not forget that the decision on our 
course of action belengs to the Lord alone, to whom 
we all belong, and before whose judgment-seat we 
must all appear (vers. 1-12).—Who art thou that 
judgest another man’s servant? Two things are im- 
plied in this question of the Apostle: 1. Directly, 
a warning to guard against any judgment of faith on 
our brethren; 2. Indirectly, an admonition rather 
to judge ourselves, and to perceive the weakness of 
our own faith (ver. 4).—In matters of conscience, 
each one standeth or falleth to his Lord (ver. 4).— 
The great value of a strong religious conviction. 
1. To ourselves. a. We act according to fixed prin- 
ciples ; 6. We do not vacillate; ¢. We preserve our 
inward peace. 2. To others. a. They know where 
they are with us; J. They therefore entertain confi- 
dence in us; c. Their own life is improved by our 
example (ver. 5).—The possibility of thanksgiving 
to wod as a test of enjoying that which is allowed 
(ver. 6).—As Christians, we are the Lord’s posses. 
sion. 1. What is this? a. No one liveth to him- 
self, and no one dieth to himself; that is, whether 
in life or in death no one belongs to himself; but, 
6. Whether we live, let us live to the Lord, or 
whether we die, let us die to the Lord; that is, we 
belong, in life and death, to Him; we are His. 2. 
By what means have we become tke Lord’s proper: 
| ty? «. By Christ’s death; 6, By His resurrectiox 
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and glorification (vers, 7-9).—We shall all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ! This is said: 
1. To the weak in faith, that he may not judge his 
brother; 2. To the strong, that he may not despise 
his brother; 3. To both, that they may examine 
themselves (vers. 10-12).—The great account which 
every one of us shall have to give in future. 1. Of 
wlom? Of himself, on all that he has done and 
left undone. 2. Before whom? Before God, who 
kne¢weth the heart, and seeth what is secret (ver. 
12). 

al There are two kinds of Christians: the 
strong in faith, and the weak. The former arrogant- 
ly despise the weak, and the latter easily get offend- 
ed at the strong. Both should conduct themselves 
in love, that neither offend or judge the other, but 
that each do and allow the other to do what is use- 
ful and necessary (ver. 1). 

Srarke: If one should be certain of his opinion 
in the use of things indifferent, how much more ne- 
cessary is it in matters of faith! (ver. 5.)—Hep- 
incrR: Stones in an arch support each other; so 
should you support your neighbor, You may know 
much, but your neighbor may be very useful; you 
should at least bear him witness that he has a tender 
conscience (ver. 1).—BenenL: Gratitude sanctifies 
all acts, however different, that are not inconsistent 
with gratitude (ver. 6).—The art of dying well is 
nothing else than the art of living well (ver. 7). 

GeRLacH: An article of food is only unclean 
when eaten without thanksgiving; but every thing 
is holy to him who thankfully acknowledges that the 
earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness thereof (1 Cor. 
x. 25-31). Let him, on the other hand, who, 
through fear of breaking a Divine commandment, 
eats but one kind of meat, be thankful even for that 
which he does enjoy. Hvery thing depends on our 
acting in full obedience to the Lord, and in doing 
nothing wilfully and independently. 

Hevsnur: The less scrupulous one must show 
tender forbearance; the more scrupulous one must 
guard against decrying the more liberal (ver. 3).—It 
is not becoming in us to pronounce any definitive 
opinion on the inward worth of a man.—We should 
not condemn even the fallen (ver. 4).—Christianity, 
as a free institution for the training of mankind, 
allows freedom in regard to services and in the 
choice of holy-days (ver. 5),—Every believer re- 
nounces his own will, lives to the Lord, who has 
purchased and redeemed him, and accordingly dies 
in harmony with the Lord.—This dependence on the 
Lord is something quite natural to the Christian. 
He, therefore, who will not be led by love to place 
a restraint upon himself on account of his weaker 
brother, but is obstinate, acts against that fundamen- 
tal principle (vers. 7, 8).—He who judges, arrogates 
to himself Christ’s office; he who bears in mind that 
Christ will judge us all, will no more condemn, 

Besser: To despise and to judge—each is as 
bad as the other, for in both man encroaches upon 
God’s right, and arrogates to himself a judgment on 
another’s state of faith and heart, which becomes an 
injury to his own life of faith (ver. 8). 

ScHLEIERMACHER: New-Year’s Sermon on vers. 
7 and 8. The language of the text is placed before 
uz as a motto on entering this new year of life: 1. 
In relation to what shall happen tous; 2. In rela- 
tion to what we shall be required to do. 

{Cuarnock: Christ, by His death, acquired over 
us a tight of lordship, and hath laid upon us the 
strongest obligation to serve Him. He made him 





self a sacrifice, that we might perform a service te 
Him. By His reviving to a new state and conditior 
of life, His right to our obedience is strengthened. 
There is no creature exempt from obedience to Him, 
Who would not be loyal to Him, who hath already 
received; 1. A power to protect; 2. A glory to ree 
ward ? 

[Joun Howx: Receive the poor weakling, for 
God is able to make him stand. Every new-born 
child is weak, and we must remember that this is the 
case with every regenerate soul. 

[Brsuor Horxins: On ver. 12. All the wicked- 
ness that men have brooded on and hatched in the 
darkest vaults of their own hearts, or acted in the 
obscurest secrecy, shall be then made as manifest 
as if they were every one of them written on their 
foreheads with the point of a sunbeam. Here, on 
earth, none know so much of us, neither would we 
that they should, as our own consciences; and yet 
those great secretaries, our own consciences, through 
ignorance or searedness, overlook many sins which 
we commit. But our own consciences shall not 
know more of us than all the world shall, for all 
that has been done shall be brought into public 
notice, 

[Henry: Though some Christians are weak and 
others strong, though of different sizes, capacities, 
apprehensions, and practices, in lesser things, yet 
they are all the Lord’s. They serve Christ, and ap- 
prove themselves to Him, and accordingly are owned 
and accepted of Him. Is it for us, then, to judge or 
despise them, as if we were their masters, and they 
were to make it their business to please us, and to 
stand or fall by our sentence ? 

[ Wester, Sermon on the Great Assize, Rom. 
xiv. 10: Consider: 1. The chief circumstances 
which will precede our standing before the judg- 
ment-seat of Christ; 2. The judgment itself; 3. 
Circumstances which will follow it; 4. Application 
to the hearer. 

{[Ropert Hatt: The proper remedy for a diver- 
sity of sentiment is not the exercise of compulsory 
power, much less a separation of communion, but 
the ardent pursuit of Christian piety, accompanied 
with an humble dependence on Divine teaching, 
which, it may reasonably be expected, will in due 
time correct the errors and imperfections of sincere 
believers. The proper conduct to be maintained is 
a cordial codperation in every branch of worship 
and of practice with respect to which we agree, with- 
out attempting to effect a unanimity by force. 

[RicHarp Warson, on vers. 7, 8: The exten- 
sion of the work of Christ in every age goes upon 
the same principle. The principle of selfishness and 
that of usefulness are distinct and contrary. One is 
a point, but the centre is nothing; the other is a 
progressive radius, which runs out to the circumfer- 
ence. The one is a vortex, which swallows up all 
within its gorge; the other is the current-stream, 
which gushes with an incessant activity, and spreads 
into distant fields, refreshing the thirsty earth, and 
producing richness and verdure, The principle of 
one is contraction; of the other, expansion. Nor is 
this a sluggish or inactive principle. Lively desire 
for the acknowledgment of Christ by men, strong 
and restless jealousies for His honor, tender sympa 
thies with the moral wretchedness of our kind, deep 
and solemn impressions of eternal realities, and of 
the danger of souls; these are the elements which 
feed it; and they carry Christian love beyond ever 
the philanthropy of the natural law, 
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[Hoper: Owing to ignorance, early prejudice, 
weakness of faith, and other causes, there may and 
must exist a diversity of opinion and practice on 
minor points of duty. But this diversity is no suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting from Christian fellowship 
any member of the family of Christ. It is, how- 
ever, one thing to recognize a man asa Christian, 
and another to recognize him as a suitable minister 
of a church, organized on a particular form of gov- 
ernment and system of doctrines. ; 

[F. W. Ropertson: It is always dangerous to 
multiply restrictions and requirements beyond what 
is essential; because men, feeling themselves hemmed 
in, break the artificial barrier, but, breaking it with 
a sense of guilt, thereby become hardened in con- 
science, and prepared for transgressions against com- 
mandments which are divine and of eternal obliga- 
tion. Hence it is that the criminal has so often, in 


his confessions, traced his deterioration in crime to” 


the first step of breaking the Sabbath-day; and, no 
doubt, with accurate truth.—If God has judgments 
in store for England, it is because we are selfish men 
—because we prefer pleasure to duty, party to our 
church, and ourselves to every thing else.—J. F. H.] 


Vers. 13-16. 


On avoiding offence. 1. Offence cannot be avoid- 
ed at the expense of personal freedom; 2. Just as 
little can it be avoided at the expense of love toward 
a brother (vers, 13-16).—If you would avoid stum- 
bling or offence, then preserve: 1. Your personal 
freedom; 2. But do not injure love toward a 
brother, for whose sake Christ died (vers. 13-16).— 
Nothing is unclean in itself; much is unclean if one 
so regard it (ver. 14).—Take care that your treasure 
be not evil spoken of! 1. What is this treasure ? 
Spiritual freedom. Comp. ver. 6; 1 Cor. x. 30; 
1 Tim. iv. 4. 2. How can it be protected against 
slander? When the strong man in faith rejoices in 
its possession, but at the same time walks charitably 
(ver. 16). 

LuruEr: The gospel is our treasure, and it is 
evil spoken of when Christian freedom is so boldly 
made use of as to give offence to the weak. 

Srarke, Hepineer: Take heed, soul, lest you 
give offence! No stumbling-stone, no sin, however 
small you think it may be, is really small if it can 
make a weak one fall. Use the right which you 
have, but use it aright; Matt. xvii. 24 (ver. 18). 

GeRLacH: It is not our office to judge our 
brother, and to decide on his relation to God; but 
it is every Christian’s office to pronounce decidedly 
against uncharitableness, which can condemn another 
to his fall. 

Hevusner: The treasure is Christian freedom, 
deliverance from outward ordinances. It is evil spo- 
ken of either by the enemies of the Church, when 
they see the dissension of Christians, or by the 
weaker brethren, when they condemn the stronger, 
and use their freedom presumptuously, or by the 
stronger, when they give offence to the weaker, and 
injure their conscience (ver. 16). 

Bessek : It is a true proverb: “‘ Though two do 

‘the same thing, it is not really the same thing,” for 
not the form of the deed, but the sense of the doer, 
decides as to whether any thing is unclean or holy, 
o1 contrary to faith and love (ver. 14). 

{Jeremy Taytor: In a ripe conscience, the 





of an action —ought to be sure and evident. This 
is plain in all the great lines of duty, in actions de 
terminable by the prime principles of natural rea 
son, or Divine revelation; but it is true also in all 
actions conducted by a right and perfect conscience, 
There is always a reflex act of judgment, which, 
upon consideration that it is certain that a publie 
action may lawfully be done, or else that that which 
is but probable in the nature of the thing (so far as 
we perceive it) may yet, by the superadding of some 
circumstances and confidential considerations, or by 
equity or necessity, become more than public in the 
particular. “Although, I say, the conscience be un- 
certain in the direct act, yet it may be certain, right, 
and determined, in the reflex and second act of judge 
ment ; and if it be, it is innocent and safe—it is that 
which we call the right and sure conscience (Zhe 
Rule of Conscience, Works [Bishop Hxper’s ede 
tion], vol. xi. pp. 369-522). 

CraRKkE: It is dangerous to trifle with conscience, 
even when erroneous ; it should be borne with and 
instructed; it must be won over, not taken by storm, 
Its feelings should be respected, because they ever 
refer to God, and have their foundation in His fear, 
He who sins against his conscience in things which 
every one else knows to be indifferent, will soon do 
it in those things in which his salvation is most inti. 
mately concerned. It is a great blessing to have a 
well-informed conscience ; it is a blessing to have a 
tender conscience, and even a sore conscience is bet- 
ter than none. 

[Barnes: Christ laid down His precious life for 
the weak brother as well as for the strong. He 
loved them; and shall we, to gratify our appetites, 
pursue a course which will tend to defeat the work 
of Christ, and ruin the souls redeemed by His blood ? 
—Do not so use your Christian liberty as to give 
occasion for railing and unkind remarks from your 
brother, so as to produce contention and strife, and 
thus to give rise to evil reports among the wicked 
about the tendency of the Christian religion, as if it 
were adapted only to promote controversy.—J. F. H.] 


Vers. 17-23. 


The glory of God’s kingdom as a kingdom: 1, 
Of righteousness; 2. Of peace; 8. And of joy in 
the Holy Ghost (ver. 1'7).—God’s kingdom is; 1, 
Not a kingdom of dead ordinances, by which the 
conscience is oppressed; but, 2. A kingdom of liv- 
ing, evangelical truth, by which righteousness, peace, 
and joy in the Holy Ghost are planted and promoted 
(ver. 17).—God’s kingdom is a kingdom which: 
1. Rests on righteousness; 2. In whose borders 
peace reigns; 38. To belong to which brings joy to 
the hearts of all its citizens (ver. 17).--The blissful 
service of Christ. 1. The service is in righteous 
ness, &c.; 2. The blessing: a. That we are accept. 
able to God; 6. That we are approved of men (vers, 
17, 18), 

: fer what should members of the Christian 
Church strive, if in most important matsers they 
are one, but in unessential matters they have differ- 
ent views? 1. For what makes for peace: 2. For 
what contributes to edification (ver. 19).—Even the 
weaker brother’s Christian life is God’s work ; there. 
fore be indulgent toward his conscience ! (ver, 20.) 
—Rather deny self than offend a brother (ver. 21). 
—The happiness of Christian freedom (ver. 22).-= 


practical judgment—that is, the last determination | The condemnation of the doubting conscience (ver 
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23),.—What is not of faith is sin. 1. How often is 
this expression misunderstood! @. When it is sup- 
posed that all the virtues of the heathen are glaring 
sins; 6. When all the civic righteousness of uncon- 
verted people is condemned in like manner; «¢ 
When the whole civilized life of the present day re- 
eeives the same judgment. Therefore, 2. There 
arises the serious question, How should it be under- 
stood? a. As a declaration which has no applica- 
tion whatever to the heathen, or to unconverted 
people in Christendom, but strictly to awakened pro- 
fessors of religion; and, in consequence thereof, 
6 Contains an appeal to them to do nothing which 
cannot be done with the full joy of faith (ver. 23). 

Luruer, on ver. 23: Observe, that all this is a 
general declaration against all works done without 
faith; and guard against the false interpretations 
here devised by many teachers. 

Srarke: A reconciled and quiet conscience is 
the workshop of spiritual joy (ver. 17).—OstaNnpER : 
The most certain rule of conduct for using Christian 
freedom, is to contribute to our neighbor’s edifica- 
tion and improvement, but not to his downfall and 
ruin (ver. 19). 

Sprenger: The Apostle would say (ver. 17), that 
you should be careful of nothing but God’s king- 
dom. Where this is promoted, it should make you 
rejoice, and it should grieve you when it suffers. 
That, on the other hand, which does not concern 
God’s kingdom, should be regarded by you as a 
small matter. 

GertacH;: The righteousness which avails in 
God’s kingdom is not an outward observance of the 
law, but inward holiness; the peace with God which 
we have in it overflows to our brethren, and holy 
joy destroys both all anxiety and every thing which 
can offend and grieve our neighbor (ver. 17). 

Lisco: To attach importance to eating and 
drinking, to hold that there should henceforth be no 
ecruple at certain kinds of food, or that, on the 
other hand, this or that should be renounced, is no 
sign of true Christianity (ver. 17). 

Hevusner: The mistaking of what is essential in 
Christianity, makes us petty ; while laying stress on 
merely secondary matters unfits us for accomplish- 
ing the principal object (ver. 17).—That which is 
allowed may be sin: 1. When we do it against our 
conscience; 2. When we thereby offend others 
(ver. 21). 

Besser: Every Christian and all Christendom 
are God’s work and building (1 Cor. ‘iii. 9). It is 
blasphemy against God’s sanctuary to destroy this 
work by ruining a brother sanctified by Christ’s 
blood (ver. 15), and by sundering the bond of peace, 
which keeps the blocks of the divine building in 
place (ver. 20).—Every thing which is of Christian 
faith is truly good, because the doer is good by 
faith, and his deed is love, the fulness of all good 
deeds (ver. 23). 

[Lurguron: There is no truly comfortable life 
in the world but that of religion. Religion is joy. 
Would you think it a pleasant life, though you had 
fine clothes and good diet, never to see the sun, but 
still to keep in a dungeon with them? Thus are 
they who live in worldly honor and plenty, who are 
still without God; they are in continual darkness, 
with all their enjoyments.—The public ministry will 
profit little any way, where a people, or some part 
of them, are not one, and do not live together as of 
one mind, and use diligently all due means of edify- 
ing one another in their holy faith—Burxrrr; Ob- 
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serve: 1, That the love and practice of religious 
duties, such as righteousness and peace, is a clear 
and strong argument of a person’s acceptance with 
God; 2. That such as are for those things accepted 
by God, ought by no means, for differing from us in 
lesser things, to be disowned of us, and cast out of 
communion by us. 

[Hmnry: Ways by which we may edify one an- 
othér: 1 By good counsel; 2. Reproof; 3. In. 
struction; 4. Example; 5. Building up not only 
ourselves, but one another, in the most holy faith. 
None are so strong but they may be edified; nona 
so weak but they may edify; and while we edify 
others, we benefit ourselves.—CLarke: If a man’s 
passions or appetite allow or instigate him to a par- 
ticular thing, let him take good heed that his con- 
science approve what his passions alow, and that he 
live not the subject of continual self-condemnation 
and reproach, Even the man who has a too scrupu- 
lous conscience had better, in such matters as are 
in question, obey its erroneous dictates, than violate 
this moral feeling, and live only to condemn the 
actions he is constantly performing. 

{Honee: Conscience, or a sense of duty, is not 
the only, and perhaps not the most important, princi- 
ple to be appealed to in support of benevolent en- 
terprises. It comes in aid of and gives its sanction 
to all other right motives; but we find the sacred 
writers appealing most frequently to the benevolent 
and pious feelings—to the example of Christ—to a 
sense of our obligations to Him—to the mutual re- 
lations of Christians, and their common connection 
with the Redeemer, &c., as motives to self-denial 
and devotedness.—As the religion of the gospel con- 
sists in the inward graces of the Holy Spirit, all 
who have these graces should be recognized as genu- 
ine Christians ; being acceptable to God, they should 
be loved and cherished by His people, notwithstand- 
ing their weakness or errors.—The peace and edifi- 
cation of the Church are to be sought at all sacri- 
fices, except those of truth and duty; and the work 
of God is not to be destroyed or injured for the sake 
of any personal or party interests.—An enlightened 
conscience is a great blessing ; it secures the liberty 
of the soul from bondage to the opinions of men, 
and from the self-inflicted pains of a scrupulous and 
morbid state of moral feeling; it promotes the right 
exercise of all the virtuous affections, and the right 
discharge of all our duties —H. B. Ripgmway, on 
vers, 22, 23: The reason that the Church is so cold 
in her devotions, and so little comparative success 
attends her evangelizing efforts, is, that her con- 
fidence in God’s promises and methods is paralyzed 
by a self-aceusing consciousness of delinquency. 
There cannot be an overcoming faith in the people 
of God, except the Spirit of Him who fulfilleth all 
righteousness breathes and works in their hearts and 
lives. 

[Homiterican Literature on ver, 17.—A. Bur- 
cuss, Spiritual Revivings, part i. 123; J. Apmr- 
netuy, Of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. iv. 
155; 8. CLarxe, In what the Kingdom of God Con- 
sists, Serm., vol. vii. 288; H. Wuisnaw, The True 
Nature of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii. 91; 
S. Bourn, On the Nature of the Christian Religion, 
Disc, vol. ii. 259; L. Houpen, Righteousness Hssen= 
tial to True Religion, Serm., 314; J. Dopson, Joy 
in the Holy Ghost, Disc., 152; Jamus Foster, The 
Kingdom of God, under the Dispensation of the 
Gospel, Serm., vol. ii. 813; BisHop Surrey, Serm 
Works, vol. i, 265; Joun Venn, The Nature of 
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True Religion, Serm., vol. iii, 182; I. B. S. Car- 
WiTHIN, The Brahkminical System in its Operations 
on the Intellectual Faculties, Bampton Lectures, 213 ; 
T. Dwianr, Joy in the Holy Ghost, Theology, vol. iii. 
208; Jonn Garnonsy Zrue Religion, Serm., vol. ii. 
16; R. P. Buppicom, The Inward and Spiritual 
Character of the Kingdom of God, Serm., vol. ii, 
234; Bisnop Jess, Serm., 71; H. Woopwarp, 
Hissays, &e., 467; R. Monreomery, Zhe Church, 
Viewed as the Kingdom of the Spirit, God and 
Man, 118.—J. F. H.] 


Cuap. xv. 1-4. 


Let us bear the infirmity of the weak without 
pleasing ourselves; for in this; 1. We seek to 
please our neighbor for his good, to edification; 2. 
We herein choose Christ as our pattern, who did 
not please himself (vers. 1-4).—For what purpose 
should the strong use the infirmity of the weak ? 
1. To humble himself; 2. To please his neighbor ; 
8. To imitate Christ (vers. 1-4).—On pleasing our- 
selves. 1. In what is its ground? a. In a man’s 
regarding his views as the most correct; 6. His 
efforts as the best; c. His words as the wisest; d. 
His deeds as the most godly; e. And, consequently, 
himself as insurpassable. 2. How is it shown? a. 
Tn the severe condemnation of the weak; 6. In im- 
moderate self-praise; c. In pretentious manners in 
society. 3. Howis it to be overcome? a. By dis- 
cipline in bearing the infirmities of the weak breth- 
ren; 06. By an honest effort to please our neighbor 
for his good, to edification (comp. 1 Cor. x. 88); ¢. 
By a believing look at Christ, who did not please 
himself, but bore the reproaches of His enemies 
(vers. 1-4).—The blessing of the Holy Scriptures 
for our inward man (ver. 4).—The Holy Scriptures 
a fountain of hope (ver. 4).—Examples of patience 
and comfort, which the Scriptures present to us for 
awakening joyous hope: 1. From the Old Testa- 
ment; 2. From the New Testament (ver. 4). 

Roos: Bearing the infirmity of the weak is an 
exercise of meek love, which neither lightly esteems 
him who is weak, nor would seek to change him in 
a rough, vehement manner, To please ourselves, 
means to act according to our own views, whether 
another can be offended at them or not; or to so 
conduct ourselves as if we were in the world for 
our own sake alone, and not also for our weak 
brother’s sake (vers. 2 and 3). 

Geriacn: The Apostle here sets up Christ not 
merely as a pattern, but as a motive, and the living 
Author and Finisher of our life of faith (ver. 3). 

Hevusner: The reason why a man does not place 
himself under restraint, is pleasure with himself; 
and this hinders all peace, destroys the germ of love 
in the heart, and is a proof of spiritual weakness, 
prejudice, and a corrupt heart. He is not strong 
who cannot bear with others near him, nor tolerate 
their opinions (ver. 21).—The Bible is the only real 
and inexhaustible book of comfort ; Paul said this 
even when there was nothing more than the Old 
Testament.—The Bible is not merely a book to be 
read, but to be lived [nicht Lese-, sondern Lebebuch.], 
Luther, vol. v., pp. 1707 (ver. 4). 

[Juremy Taytor: There is comfort scattered up 
and down throughout the holy book, and not cast 
all in a lump together. By searching it diligently, 
we may draw our consolation out of; 1. Faith; 2. 
Hope; 3. The indwelling of the Spirit; 4. Prayer ; 





5. The Sacraments.—Burxitt: The great end for 
which the Holy Scriptures were written, was the 
informing of our judgments, ard the directing of 
our practice, that, by the examples which we find 
there of the patience of holy men under sufferings, 
and of God’s relieving and comforting them in their 
distresses, we might have hope, confidence, and assure 
ance, that God will also comfort and relieve us under 
the like pressures and burdens. 

[Hzwry: Christ bore the guilt of sin, and the 
curse for it; we are only called to bear a little of 
the trouble of it. He bore the presumptuous sins 
of the wicked; we are called only to bear the in- 
firmities of the weak.—There are many things to be 
learned out of Scripture; the best learning is that 
which is drawn from that fountain. Those are most 
learned that are most mighty in the Scriptures. Ag 
ministers, we need help, not only to roll away the 
stone, but to draw out the water; for in many places 
the well is deep. Practical observations are more 
necessary than critical expositions. 

[Scorr: Many venture into places and upon ac. 
tions against which their own conscience revolts ; 
because they are induced by inclination, or embold- 
ened by the example of those who, on some account, 
have obtained the reputation of pious men. But 
they are condemned for indulging themselves in a 
doubtful case. In order to enjoy freedom from self- 
condemnation, we must have; 1. A sound judg. 
ment; 2. A simple heart; 3. A tender conscience ; 
4, Habitual self-denial. 

[Rosert Hatt: Paul enjoins the practice of for- 
bearance, on the ground of the conscientiousness of 
the parties concerned, on the assumption not only 
of their general sincerity, but of their being equally 
actuated, in the very particulars in which they dif- 
fered, by an unfeigned respect to the authority of 
Christ ; and as he urges the same consideration on 
which the toleration of both parties rested, it must 
have included a something which was binding on the 
conscience, whatever was his private judgment on 
the points in debate. The Jew was as much bound 
to tolerate the Gentile, as the Gentile to tolerate the 
Jew. 

[Hopgr: The desire to please others should be 
wisely directed, and spring from right motives. We 
should not please them to their own injury, nor 
from the wish to secure their favor; but for their 
good, that they may be edified.—Barnzs: Christ 
willingly threw himself between the sinner and God, 
to intercept, as it were, our sins, and to bear the 
effects of them in His own person. He stood be- 
tween us and God; and both the reproaches and the 
Divine displeasure due to them met on His sacred 
person, and produced the sorrows of the atonement. 
—His bitter agony in the garden and on the cross. 
Jesus thus showed His love of God in being willing 
to bear the reproaches aimed at Him, and His love 
of men in being willing to endure the sufferings 
necessary to atone for these very ones. 

[HomieticaL LireraTurE on ver, 4: Bishop 
Latimer, Sermons of the Plough, Works, vol. i. 59 ; 
Seven Sermons, Ibid., vol. i. 85; Bishop Patrice, 
The Use of the Holy Scriptures (London, 1678) ; 
W. Worron, Serm. (1722); Joun Guysz, Serm, 
(1724); Dispositions for Reading the Scriptures ; 
Pirman from OstERwAtn, 1st Course, vol. i. 15; J. 
BraiisrorD, Revelation of a Future State in the 
Scriptures, an Argument for Comfort and Patience, 
Serm., 247; Tuomas Apam, Works, vol. iii. 834; 
H. Draper, The Authority, Excellence, and Use of 
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the Holy Scriptres. On the Collects, vol. i. 24;| for Comfort. Sermons ibis a &e., vol. i, 
Joun Hewxert, 7+ Things Written Aforetime for | 48; F. EH. Tuson, The Blessings and Importance of 
our Learning, Serm., vol. iv. 209; The Duty of | the Written Word of God, Serm., 110; ArTHUR 
Studying the Holy Scriptures with Patience, Ibid., | Ropers, The Uses of God’s Word, Plain Sermons, 
vol. iv. 227; The Patience, the Comfort, and Hope ) vol.i.12; J. W. Donatpson, The Patience and Come 
to be Derived from the Holy Scriptures, [bid., vol. | fort of the Holy Scriptures, A. Watson, 2d Series, 
iv. 246; R. L. Corron, Study of the Scriptures, | vol. i. 26; J. Gargerr, Christ Speaking in Holy 
Serm., 376; W.Macponaup, The Seriptures. Plain | Scripture. Christ on Earth, &e., vol, i. 30; Bisuor 
Sermons, 24; C. Girpiustonn, Holy Scripture. Fare- | Muptuy, Zhe Old Testament in its Ltelation to the 
well Sermons, 165; G. R. Gumie, Sermons for Ad- | New, Serm., 121; Isaac Wituiams, The Seriptures 
went, &c., 39; T. Bownter, The Scriptures Given | Bearing Witness, Serm., vot. i. 12.—J. F. H.] 


Bixra Section.—Zxhortation to unanimity on the part of all the members of the Church, to the praise 
of God and on the ground of God’s grace, in which Ohrist has accepted both Jews and Gentiles. 
Reference to the destination of all nations to glorify God, even according to the Old Testament, and 
encouragement of the Roman Christians to an immeasurable hope in regard to this, according to their 
calling. 


CHap. XV. 5-13. 


5 Now the God of patience and consolation [comfort] grant you to be like 
minded [of the same mind] one toward another according to Christ Jesus : 
6 That ye may with one mind and one mouth [with one accord ye may with one 
mouth] glorify God, even the Father [or, the God and Father]? of our Lord 
7 Jesus Christ. Wherefore receive ye one another, as Christ also received us 
8 [you],” to the glory of God.’ Now [For]‘ I say that Jesus [omu J esus]° 
Christ was [hath been made]° a minister of the circumcision for the truth [for 
the sake of God’s truth] of God, to [in order to] confirm the promises made 
9 unto the fathers: And that the Gentiles might glorify God for Ais mercy ; a8 
it is written, 
For this cause I will confess [give thanks] to thee among the Gentiles 
And sing unto thy name. 
10, 11 And again he saith,” Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people. And again,® 
Praise the Lord, all ye Gentiles ; 
And laud ° him, all ye people. 
12 And again, Esaias [Isaiah] saith,’ 
There shall be a root of Jesse, 
And he that shall rise [riseth] to reign over the Gentiles ; 
In him shall the Gentiles trust [hope]. 
13 Now [And may] the God of hope fill you with all joy and peace™ in believing, 
that ye may abound in hope, through [é, in] the power of the Holy Ghost. 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 6.—[On the two renderings given above, see the Exeg. Notes. 

3 Ver. 7.—(The Rec., with B. Dl.: judas; X. A. O. D2 3, F. L,, most versions and many fathers: duas. All 
modern editors adopt the latter. Besides the overwhelming MS. support, there is the additional reason, that yuas 
ee 80 neadly enter as a correct gloss, since the reference is undoubtedly to both Jewish and Gentile Christians. See 

e Exeg. Notes. 

S Ver. 7.[The Rec., on very insufficient authority, omits rod before @cod ; inserted in &. A. B. C.D. E.G. 

4 Ver. 8.—[Instead of ydép, which is found in x. A. B. Q. D. F., versions and fathers, the Rec. (with L., and 
Peshito) reads: 5¢. The latter reading probably arose from a misunderstanding of the connection (Alford), or because 
Ayo 6€ is so common with Paul (Meyer). The former is now generally adopted (from Griesbach to Tregelles), 
Philippi thinks a decision impossible ! 

5 Ver. 8.-{D. F., Syriac versions, Rec., insert "Incotv before Xperrdév; some authorities (including Vulgate), 
after Xp. ; omitted in x. A. B. C., fathers; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Alford. The variation in 
poor is decidedly against it, making an interpolation extremely probable. Dr. Lange thinks the connection fayora 

wv omission. 

* Ver. 8.—[x. A. 02, DS. L., many fathers : yeyevnodar; adopted by De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Alford, Lange, 
B. C1..D!. F.: yevéo@ar, adopted by Lachmann and Tregelles. The former is to be preferred, because the ye- was likely 
tc be omitted and the latter might have been substituted as a correction, 
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* Ver 10.—{From the LXX., Deut. xxxii. 43, The Hebrew text is: {799 DNA ND5IM, literally, Rejoice, O ye nae 
tions, His people. It is not necessary, in order to defend the rendering of the LXX., to suppose that they read ia) ct 
or Wad" or ‘327M (although the last has been found), They could find the sense they have adopted in the Hebrew 


text as it stands, by simply repeating the imperative (in thought) before W729. See Philippi én loco, and Hengstenberg, 


on Ps. xviii. 50. - 


8 Ver. 11—[B. D, F. read Aéyer; omitted in », A. C. L., fathers. It was easily inserted from ver. 10. Lachmann 
adopts it, but it is generally rejected.—The order of the Rec.: Tov k¥piov mavra Ta €0r7y is probably a correction 


to conform with the LXX. x, A. B. D., Vulgate, Syriac, &c.: w. 7. 


Alford, Tregelles. 


® Ver. 11.—[X. A. B.C.: éwmatverdtwoav. So Lachmann, 


Lange. 
conservative as respects the Recepta. 


€@. tov k¥pctov. So Lachmann, Tischendorf 


Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles, 


Rec., ¥. L., versions: émawécate (so LXX., although the MSS. vary). Philippi adopts the latter, but he is a 


10 Ver. 12.—[The LXX. (Isa. xi. 10) is followed here. It differs somewhat from the Hebrew, which reads . 
AVF] BMA Mae Hvad02> Wad rue vw Wow xan piea oT. 


Literally : 


“And in that day shall the root of Jesse which (is) standing (or set up) be for a signal to the nations; unto Him 


shall the Gentiles seek”? (J. A. Alexander). But the LXX.-only streigthens this into a form well suited to the Apostle’a 


purpose. 
D. 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


The positive destination of the Christian Church 
at Rome. 

Ver. 5. Now the God of patience, &. [6 
0& Oz0¢ tHS UmomorVAS, x7t.A. “God, who 
is the author of patience,” &, So Hodge, Meyer, 
and most. Luther: “ Scriptura quidem docet, sed 
gratia donat, quod illa docet.” Comp. Calvin on 
the patience of the Christian. De Wette, Meyer, 
and others, understand by wtzouory, constancy. 
Hodge takes consolation as the source of patience. 
—R.] God is the common, inexhaustible source of 
all the matured patience of the New Testament, and 
of all the preparatory comfort of the Old Testa- 
ment; and it is from Him that believers must de- 
rive the gift of being of the same mind one 
toward another according to Christ Jesus 
(not according to His example and will merely, but 
according to His Spirit).* 

Ver. 6. It is only in this path of self-humiliation 
that they shall and can attain to the glorious way 
of glorifying the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ—Him who has glorified Jesus as Christ, after 
Christ passed through the Jesus-way of humiliation, 
and whom they glorify in the anticipation that He 


will glorify them with Him, as He has already glori- | 


fied them in Him. The terms Christ Jesus and 
Jesus Christ are here reversed with remarkable 
acuteness and effect—With one accord, 6n0%v- 
wadoyv, is not explained by the phrase: with 
one mouth [2y évi otouarte], but the former 
is the source of the latter, as Meyer has correctly 
observed, against Reiche. [‘‘ When God is so 
praised that the same mood impels every one to 
the same utterance of praise, then party-feeling is 
banished, and unanimity has found its most sacred 
expression ” (Meyer).—R.. ] 

The God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ [tov Ocdyv nati matioa tod xv- 
eiov quar Inoot Xevototv.] He is not only 
the Father, but also the God, of Christ, in the high- 
est specific sense (thus Grotius [Bengel, Reiche, 
Fritzsche, Jowett], and others, in opposition to Mey- 
er), Comp. Eph. i, 17. 


*® (With this accords the view of Dr. Hodge: ‘The ex- 
pression, to be like-minded, does not here refer to unanimity 
of opinion, but to harmony of feeling ; see chaps, viii. 5; 
xii. 3.” The context favors this very decidedly.—Meyer 
thinks ‘‘the example of Christ (ver. 3) is still the ruling 
thought ;” but it is certainly not the exclusive one, The 
verb 67 is the latter Hellenistic form for So¢y.—R.] 
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11 Ver, 13.—[F. G. read: mAngopyoar tpas méon Xap Kat cipyvy. So B., inserting év before the datives. N. A.C 
o> TWANPWTAL MGS TaonS XaPas Kai etpyuvys; accepted by most editors.—R.] 


[God, even the Father, &c. The E. V. thus 
renders, disconnecting ‘of our Lord Jesus Christ” 
from “God.” So De Wette, Philippi, Meyer, Stuart, 
Webster and Wilkinson. Hodge, Tholuck, and Al 
ford, leave the question undecided. It would seem 
that either view is admissible grammatically; xai 
is often used epexegetically, even, and the article 
(standing before 9<ov only) may merely bind the 
two terms, “God” and “ Father of Christ” (Meyer). 
At the same time, the article might be looked for 
before matéga, were zai explicative. Nor is 
there any doctrinal difficulty occasioned by either 
view. The only reason in my own mind for pre- 
ferring the interpretation of the E. V. is, that those 
exegetes, who are most delicate in their perceptions 
of grammatical questions, adopt it. See Meyer in 
era 

Ver. 7. Wherefore receive ye one another 
[dv6 moochayufavecGe GAAn Ao]. In the 
intensive sense. An exhortation to both parties, 

As Christ also received you [za9oc zai 
6 Xovotos meocehafeto tuas. See Teat- 
ual Note *.| This is more definitely explained in 
vers. 8 and 9. 

To the glory of God [<ic dotav tov 
Ozov. See Textual Note*.] This must be referred 
to Christ’s reception of them, and not to the exhor. 
tation: receive ye one another, according to Chrysos- 
tom, and others.* TZhat God might be glorified. 
Not immediately, in order that we may share the 
Divine glory with Christ (Grotius, Beza, and others), 
although the glorification of God shall consist in 
that. As the self-humiliation of Christ, which was 
proved by His receiving men into His fellowship, 
led to the glovification of God (see John xvii.), so 
also, according to the previous verse, shall the same 
conduct of self-humiliation on the part of Christians 
have the same effect. But how has Christ received 
us into His fellowship? Answer: 

Ver. 8. For I say [Aéyw yao. See Tern 
ual Note *.] The Apostle now explains how Christ 
received the Jewish Christians and Gentile Chris- 
tians into fellowship with himself.—That Christ 


* [Dr. Hodge seems to prefer the other reference, while 
Dr. Lange really adopts both in his further remarks. Dr. 
Hodge does not decide which reading he adopts, buds or 
jas ; but says that, if the former be the true reading, 
Paul is “exhorting the Gentile converts to forbearance 
toward their Jewish brethren.” This view is rejected by 
most of the later commentators, for both parties are ade 
dressed, as the context shows. Because Paul often means 
Gentiles when he says wmets, we need not hold that he 
always uses it in this sense.—R.} 
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[Xevordy. See Textual Note °.] The reading 
Christ, as a designation of God’s Son, in view of 
the incarnation. In this view He hath been made 
a minister of the circumcision [dvaxovoy 
yeyevnoGar megutouns. See Textual Note °. 
Dr. Lange, in his German text of this verse, thus 
explains this phrase; ‘‘from a higher, Divine-human, 
ideal point of view, receiving the Jews into His fel- 
lowship, by submitting himself to circumcision.” — 
R.] His concrete incarnation as a Jew, in which 
He became subject to the Jewish law (see Phil. ii. 
7; Gal. iv. 4), must be distinguished from His in- 
carnation in the more general sense. By this means, 
He, as the heavenly Strong One, through voluntary 
love entered into the fellowship of the infinitely 
weak in both a human and legal sense, and accord- 
ingly received them into His fellowship. It seems 
far-fetched to regard the circumcision here (with 
Meyer [Philippi, Hodge], and others) as an abstract 
idea for the cireumeised.* The circumcision de- 
notes the law; and as He freely became a minister 
of the law, He also became a ministering companion 
of the Jews; Matt. xx. 28, Therefore it is not the 
theocratic “honor of the Jews” which is empha- 
sized here (Meyer) [Philippi], but the condescen- 
sion to serve them. [So Hodge. Avadxovor is in 
emphatic position. The view of the emphasis taken 
by Meyer seems confirmed by what follows, which 
sets forth an advantage of the Jews.—R. ] 

For the sake of God’s truth [izie &iy- 
Geiac Ozov. Hor the sake of the truthfulness of 
God, in order to justify and to prove it by means 
of the fulfilment of the promises of the Old Testa- 
ment.—R.] This undoubtedly seems to express the 
advantage of the Jews; but it also indicates their 
perilous condition. His condescension had a two- 
fold cause: God’s mercy, and His promises resting 
upon it. Principially, His merey took the prece- 
dence; but historically, the promise preceded. The 
truthfulness of God had to be sealed; He must con- 
firm the promises given to the fathers by fulfilling 
them, however unfortunate the condition of the pos- 
terity ; must confirm them in a way finally valid, for, 
as such sealed promises, they still continue in force, 
according to chap. xi., especially to believers (see 2 
Cor. i. 20; Rev. iii, 14). 

Ver. 9, And that the Gentiles, &e. [ta dé 
29vn tméo théiovuce dokdaas tov O<oy.]| 
Christ had to receive the Jews, acting as a minister 
to them through His whole life; and He had to con- 
fine himself to historical labors among them, not so 
much because they were worthy of it, as to fulfil 
the promises given to the fathers, But the Gentiles 
were now the object of utterly unmerited mercy. 
The thought that Christ has redeemed thé Gentiles 
through pure mercy, which was not yet historically 
pledged to them (for the promises in the Old Tes- 
tament in relation to the Gentiles were not pledges 
to the Gentiles themselves), now passes immediately 
over into the representation of the fact that the 
Gentiles have already come to glorify God as believ- 
ers, in which they have an advantage on their side 
also. The meaning of iwéo é2éoueg is, that mer- 
ey could not help satisfying itself for its own sake, 
by redemption. The dofdéoaav has been trans- 
lated by Riickert [De Wette, Hodge, Alford], and 


* (This view can scarcely be deemed < far-fetched,” 
when it is so readily suggested by the antithesis, g6vy 
(ver. 9), and when Paul so frequently uses the term in this 
sense (comp, chap. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 7 ff; Eph. ii. 11; Col. 
tii 11).—R.] 


others: have glorified; by Kéllner [Calvin, Tho 
luck], and Philippi: should glorify. See Meyer on 
this point, p. 517.* The aorist says, at .all events, 
that they have decidedly begun to glorify God. 

For this cause I will give thanks to thee, 
&e. [Aue totito éowoloyyooual Cor, xt. 
Verbatim from the LXX., except that xdgve is omite 
ted here. On the verb, see chap. xiv. 11, p. ° 
—R.] Meyer aptly says: “‘ The historical subject 
of the passage, David, is the type of Christ, and 
the latter (not the Gentile Christian, with Fritzsche ; 
nor the collective term for the Gentile apostles, with 
Reiche; nor any messenger of salvation to the 
world, with Philippi) is therefore, in Paul’s sense, 
the prophetical subject; Christ promises that He 
will glorify God among the Gentiles (surrounded by 
believing Gentiles) for His mercy (due tovto = 
tmée ééovc). But this is the plastic description of 
glorifying on the part of the Gentiles themselves, 
which takes place in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
and through Him (Col. iii, 17).” 

Ver. 10. Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his 
people [EigoavOnre E9vn neta tov Laot 
avtov. See Zeatual Note’, for the Hebrew text. 
—R.] Deut. xxxii. 43. From the LXX., which 
reads wete tov Anov avrov for 2, “ probably 
following another reading: Wa2-MX;” Meyer. On 
the impossibility of understanding, by Goim, the 
single tribes of Israel, which De Wette does, comp. 
Tholuck, p. 780. [Also Philippi, whose remarks on 
this citation are unusually full and valuable.—R.] 
According to the theocratic idea, the definitions: 
rejoice to his people, or rather, make his people 
rejoice (1392711), ye Gentiles, and rejoice with hia 
people, amount to the same thing. 

Ver. 11. Praise the Lord; Ps. exvii.1. [An 
exact citation from the LXX. See Zeatual Notes 
* and °, however.—R.] A prophecy of the univer- 
sal spread of salvation. 

Ver. 12. And again, Isaiah saith. [See 
Textual Note .| In chap. xi.10: According to the 
LXX., which, however, has translated the original 
text so freely that the twofold dominion of the Messiah 
is indicated, on the one hand, over the Jews (as the 
root of Jesse), and, on the other, over the Gentiles. 

A root of Jesse [7 6ifa tot *Teaoaé]. 
See Isa. xi. 1. The tree of the royal house of David 
being cut down, the Messiah arose from the root of 
the house, which is symbolized by Jesse. In a highs 
er sense, Christ was indeed the holy root of Jesse, 
and of the house of David itself. 


* fine aorist infinitive Sofdcac has occasioned some 
trouble among the grammarians. 

1, Tt has been taken as dependent on A¢yw (ver. 8). So 
Winer, p. 311, Hodge, Alford, De Wette, Philippi; but in 
different senses : (a.) I say that the Gentiles have praised 
God (at their conversion). So Alford, Hodge, De Wette, 
But this is both contrary to the usage with the aorist infini- 
tive, and introduces a thought that does not seem to belong 
here naturally. (b.) I say that the Gentiles ought to praise 
God (Calvin, Philippi, Tholuck), But there is no idea of 
obligation introduced in ver. 8 which is parallel to this. 
(c.) I say that the Gentiles praise (indefinitely). So Winer, 
Fritzsche. But to this there are grammatical objections, 
Besides this, all these involve an incorrect view of the 
dependence of the infinitive. 

2. The simplest, most natural view, is that of the E. Va 
Meyer, &c. The infinitive stands next to a clause where 
there is also an aorist infinitive (BeBardoat); it is therefore 
coérdinate with this, depending also on cis Tv, though 
expressing the more remote purpose: Christ was made a 
minister, &¢.,in order to confirm the promises, and as a 
result of this, that the Gentiles might praise God for Hig 
mercy.—R.] 
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Ver. 18. And may the God of hope. A 
grand description of God here, where the object is 
to remind the Roman Christians to lead a life in per- 
fect accordance with their universal calling. To this 
also belongs the duty of looking confidently and 
prayerfully to the God of hope, the God of that 
future of salvacion which is so infinitely rich, both 
extensively and intensively, 

With all joy and peace. From that hope, 
the highest possible evangelical, saving joy, shall 
spring ; the result of this shall be the richest meas- 
ure of peace, and the harmony and unanimity of 
faith, This shall take place in believing (zvc- 
tevevv, it is not by unbelief, or by abridging our 
faith, that the unity of Christianity should be 
sought), and accordingly these two spiritual bless- 
ings shall ever produce a richer hope, not in human 
power and according to a human measure, but in 
the inward measure and divine power of the 
Holy Ghost.* 

Therefore the realization of hope should not be 
striven for by the aid of earthly and even infernal 
powers: one shepherd and one fold! According to 
Grotius, the end of this hope is harmony ; according 
to Tholuck, the immediate end is the gracious gifts 
of God’s kingdom; while the ultimate end is the 
regnum glorie. However, there lies just between 
these the end which the Apostle here has in view— 
that by the aid of the Church at Rome, in their fel- 
lowship with Paul, all nations shall be brought, by 
the spread of faith, to glorify God; Eph. i. 18 ff. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. The great grounds of the profound and per- 
fect harmony and unanimity of Christians. a. God 
as the God of patience and comfort; that is, as the 
God of the infinite power of passive and active love; 
b. The pattern, the spirit, the power, and the work 
of Christ; c¢. The design that Christians, by being 
like-minded, and by aiming at substantial fellowship 
in God and in Christ (as created and redeemed), 
ghould find also the ethical fellowship of harmony 
and unanimity. 

2. The universal fellowship into which Christ 
has entered with humanity, and the special fellow- 
ship in which He has pledged himself to the Jews, 
constitute the basis for the most special and real 
fellowship into which He, through His grace, has 
entered with believers. But it is a grievous offence 
to refuse communion with him whom Christ, by the 
witness of faith and of confession, has communion, 
or to abridge and prejudice hearty intercourse with 
those whom God, in Christ, deems worthy of His 
fellowship. [Ver. 7 seems to be a dictum probans 
for what is termed ‘‘ open communion.”—R. 

3. On the antithesis: Christ Jesus and Jesus 
Christ, see the Hxeg. Notes. 

4, It is also clear here (see ver, 8) that we must 


* [Moyer renders: in virtue of the (inworking) power of 
ths Holy Ghost. Our E. V., usually so apt, is peculiarl 
unfortunate in its treatment of the preposition ev, whic 
it renders through in this case. The later revisions have 
by. But it is to be doubted whether év ever has a strictly 
instrumental force. The peculiar meaning, in, always re- 
mains init. So here, in believing, in the power of the Holy 
Ghost; tue former expressing the subjective, and the latter, 
she objecizye means, yet the former sets forth the status, in 
which (gldubigsein) they are, and the latter an inworking 
power. ‘’omp. Philippi.—R.] 


+ God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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distinguish between the ideal incarnation of Christ 
in itself, and His concrete incarnation in Judaism, 
and, generally, in the form of a servant. 

5. God is free in His grace, and yet also bound 
in His truth, for He has bound himself to His prom. 
ises. But this obligation is the highest glory of His 
freedom. His truthfulness had to satisfy His word, 
but His mercy had to satisfy itself. 

6. The riches of the Old Testament in promises 
for the Jews, and the high aim of these promises 
a world of nations praising the Lord. 

7. The God of patience, comfort, hope. All such 
terms define God to be infinite, and infinite as a 
fountain, as self-communicating life, and archetype 
of life. So also is the Holy Spirit defined as the 
Spirit of truth, &. See the beautiful remark of 
Gerlach, below, But the highest thing for which we 
can praise God, according to ver. 6, is His being the 
Not only 
is He His Father in the specific sense, but also His 
God; the glorious God of His consciousness and 
life is the true God in perfect revelation, and conse- 
quently shall become our God through Him. 

8. On the development of hope, within the 
sphere of faith, into joy and peace, and, by means 
of peace, into an ever richer hope, see the Hxeg. 
Notes. It is only in this way that irenics can be 
conducted in the power of the Holy Ghost, and not 
with the modern artifice of attempting them outside 
the sphere of faith, beyond all creeds, and with the 
theory of unconscious Christianity, or even with the 
violent measures of the Middle Ages. The Apostle 
says: In the power of the Holy Ghost. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 


Jewish and Gentile Christians should agree for 
Christ’s sake, who has received them both.—Chris- 
tian harmony. 1. It comes from the God of pa- 
tience and comfort; 2. It is shaped according to 
the pattern and will of Jesus Christ; 38. It express- 
es itself in harmonious praise of God, the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ (vers. 5, 6).—A harmonious 
and fraternal disposition is a source of the joyous 
praise of God, which is not disturbed by a discord- 
ant note (vers. 5, 6).—Jesus Christ a minister of the 
circumcision, 1. Why? For the truth of God, to 
confirm the promise. 2. How? In obedience to 
the Divine law, for freedom from the law (ver. 8).— 
Receive one another, as Christ also received us, to 
the glory of God. Every thing to God’s glory, and 
not to our own (ver. 7).—The praise of God out of 
the mouth of Gentiles: 1. Established in God’s 
mercy; 2. Resounding in many tongues; 8, <As- 
cending to heaven (ver. 9).—God’s mercy toward 
the Gentiles: 1. Present from the beginning; 2. 
Declared by the prophets; 38. Manifested in Christ 
(vers. 9-18). Ver. 18 is an appropriate text and 
theme for addresses on occasions of confirmation or 
mariage. 

Srarke: In Christ, souls are worth so much tha 
God receives them, just as men hoard gold and sil- 
ver, pearls and gems; Isa. xliii. 4 (ver. 7).—Mize 
LER: Patience does not increase in the garden of 
nature, but it is God’s gift and grace; God is the 
real Master who creates it (ver. 5).—Because Christ 
is a root, He must vegetate, bloom, and bring forth 
fruit in us (ver. 12). 

GerLacH: God is the source of all good thinga, 
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and since He not merely has them, but they are His 
real essence; since He does not have love and om- 
nipotence, but zs actually love and omnipotence 
themselves, so can He be denominated according to 
every glorious attribute and gift which He possesses, 
The advantage which the Gentiles thought that they 
possessed in their polytheism, when they, for exam- 
ple, worshipped a deity of truth, of hope, &c., is 
possessed in a much more certain and effective way 
by the believing Christian, when he perceives, in a 
vital manner, that the true God is himself personal 
faithfulness, hope, and love, and thus has all these 
attributes just as if He had nothing else but them 
(ver. 5). 

Hevsner: The harmony of hearts is the real 
soul and power of worship (ver. 6).—Christ is the 
centre of the Holy Scriptures (ver. 8).—Christ is the 
bond of all nations (ver. 12).—God alone is the 
source of all life and blessing in the Church. The 
means is faith, as the ever new appropriation of say- 
ing blessings; from this arises the enjoyment of 
peace and of all blessed joys—an overflow of hope. 
But every thing is brought to pass by the Holy 
Spirit (ver. 18). 

Busser: The Scriptures are a book of patience 
and comfort (ver. 5.)—Every thing which is true 
fou in this life, is a foretaste of the joy of eternal 
ife—joy in the Lord and His word, joy in all His 
dlessings, which make body and soul happy, &e. 
, . . All true peace in this world of contention and 
anxiety, is a preliminary enjoyment of the peace in 
the kingdom of glory. 

ScHLEIERMACcHER: The limitation in the labors 
of our Saviour himself, when we look at His person, 
and the greater freedom and expansion in the labors 
of His disciples. 1. Treatment; 2. Application 
(vers. 8, 9). 

Vers. 4-13. Tae Prricore for the Second Sun- 
day in Advent.—Scuvuttz: On the likeness of Christ 
and His redeemed ones. 1. In what respect has 
Christ become like us? 2. In what respect should 
we become like Christ? a. In patéence and humil- 
ity; 6. In the respect and love with which He 
treated all men; c. In the joyful faith and peaceful 
hope with which He overcame the world.—Rremer ; 
What must there be among Christians, in order that 
the Church of Christ may stand? 1. One founda- 
tion; 2. A harmonious mouth; 8. A common 
bond.—Branpt: To what does the season of Ad- 
vent exhort us? 1. To the industrious examination 
of what has been written; 2. To the unanimous 
praise of God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
for all that has been already fulfilled; 3. To an 
attentive waiting for the future coming of God’s 
kingdom.—Hzvupner: The unity of the Christian 
Church. 1. In what does it consist? 2. What 
binds us to it?—The Bible the bond of the Chris- 
tian Church. 1. Proof: It is the bond, a. In faith, 
or in doctrine; 6. In the holy sense, or in love; c¢, 
In worship ; d. In daily life. 2. Application, a. A 
warning against despising the Bible, and an admo- 
nition to maintain its authority; 6. A dissemination 
ef its use; c. Our own proper use of it,—The Bible 
the treasure of the evangelical Church.—The in- 
ward unity of true Christians amid outward diversity. 

[Burxirr: The Christian’s hope: 1. God is its 
object, and therefore the sin of despair is most un- 
reasonable ; for why should any despair of His mer- 
ey whe is the God of hope, who commands us to 
hope ir His mercy, and takes pleasure in them that 
do so? 2 The grace of hope, together with joy and 
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peace in believing, are rooted in the Christian’a 
heart, through the power of the Holy Ghost—that 
is, through the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Ghost—enlightening the understanding, incliiing the 
will, rectifying the affections, and reducing all the 
rebellious powers and faculties of the soul in con- 
currence with our endeavors under the government 
und dominion of reason and religion. 

[Henry: The method of faith is: 1. To seek 
Christ as one proposed to us for a Saviour; 2. And, 
finding Him able and willing to save, then to trust 
in Him, They that know Him will trust in Him, 
Or, this seeking Him is the effect of a trust in Him, 
seeking Him by prayer and pursuant endeavors, 
Trust, is the mother ; diligence in the use of means, 
the daughter.—What is laid owt upon Christians is 
but little compared with what is laid wp for them. 
Doppripée: Nothing can furnish so calm a peace 
and so sublime a joy as Christian hope.—That is the 
most happy and glorious circumstance in the station 
which Providence may have assigned us, which gives 
us the greatest opportunity of spreading the honor 
of so dear a name, and of presenting praises and 
services to God through Him. 

Kotnock, Sermon on the patience of God: 
I. The nature of this patience, or slowness to anger 
(1.) It is a modification of the Divine goodness ; 
(2.) It is not the result of ignorance; (8.) It is not 
the result of impotence; (4.) It is not the result of 
a connivance at sin, or a resolution to suffer it with 
impunity; (5.) But it is grounded on the everlast- 
ing covenant, and the blood of Jesus. II. Some of 
the most illustrious manifestations of it. III. The 
reasons why God exercises it: (1.) He is patient 
because of His benignity; (2.) Im order that this 
perfection may be glorified; (8). In consequence 
of the prayers of pious ancestors; (4.) Because the 
wicked are often mixed with the pious, and nearly 
related to them; (5.) The number of His elect is 
not yet completed ; (6.) The measure of the sins of 
the wicked is not yet filled up; (7.) That sinners 
may be brought to repentance; (8.) That sinners 
who continue impenitent may at last be without ex- 
cuse; (9.) That His power may be displayed ; (10.) 
That He may exercise the trust of His servants in 
Him. IV. The effects that the belief and knowl- 
edge of it should produce upon our hearts and lives; 
(1.) Because of God’s patience we should love Him; 
(2.) We should repent; (3.) We should imitate 
Him; (4.) His patience should be our comfort; 
(5.) We should grieve at the reproaches and insults 
east upon God. 

[Homrrerican Literature on ver. 13: Huon 
Binnine, Works, vol. iii. 249; R. Lucas, Joy, Peace, 
and Hope, the Christian’s Portion Here, Serm. 
(1709), vol. ii. 119; BrsHop Moorz, Excellency of 
the Christian Religion, Serm., vol. ii, 291; Jamz 
Oraie, Serm., vol. fi. 355; J. Dopson, Joy in Be- 
lieving, Dise., 184; Dantet px Supervitie (Je fils), 
Les Fruits consolans dela Foi, Serm., vol. iti. 328 
R, Moss, Nature and Qualification of Christiten 
Hope, Serm., vol. vi. 325; Pricz, Peace of Con- 
science, Hope, and Holy Joy, Berry St. S8., vol. i. 
419; S. Ocpun, The Being of the Holy Ghost, 
Serm., 157; W. Mason, The Effects of the Divine 
Spirit, Works, vol. iv. 147; H. Hunter, The Belief 
of the Gospel a Source of Joy and Peace, Serm, 
(1795), vol. i, 227; Davip Savitz, Present Happi- 
ness of Believers, Disc., 401; W. Girery, Sermons, 
165; OC. Simon, The Holy Ghost the Author of 
Hope, Works, vol. xv, 558; G, D’Oyty, Joy and 
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Peace in Believing, vol. i, 885; W. Buacxtey,| Hope, Plain Serm., vol. ii. 80; H. Goopwin, The 
Script. Teaching, 268; W. Gresury, Joy and Peace | Young Man in Religious Difficulties, Four Serm., 


tw Believing, Practical Serm., 41; E. Buuncows, 


35.—J. F. H.] 
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RELATION TO THE ROMAN CHURCH, AS THE POINT OF DEPARTURE FOR HIS 
UNIVERSAL APOSTLESHIP IN THE WEST. 


Cuap. XV. 14-83. 


And I myself also am persuaded of you, my brethren, [Now I am persuaded, 
my brethren, even I myself, concerning you,]| that ye also [yourselves] are full 
of goodness, filled with all knowledge, able also to admonish one another.’ 
Nevertheless, brethren, I have written the more boldly unto you [Howbeit, I 
have written more boldly’? unto you, brethren]* in some sort [measure], as put- 
ting you in mind, because of the grace that is given to me of God, That I 
should be the [a] minister of Jesus Christ [Christ Jesus]‘ to the Gentiles, min- 
istering the gospel of God, that the offering up [offering] of the Gentiles might 
be acceptable, being sanctified by [&, in] the Holy Ghost. I have therefore 
whereof I may glory [I have therefore my boasting]° through Jesus Christ [in 
Christ Jesus] in those things which pertain to God.’ For I will not dare to 
speak of any of those things which Christ hath not wrought [did not work] by 
[through] me, to make the Gentiles obedient [in order to the obedience of the 
Gentiles], by word and deed, Through mighty [In the power of] signs and 
wonders, by [in] the power of the Spirit of God [Holy Spirit];” so that from 
Jerusalem, and round about unto [as far as] Illyricum, I have fully preached the 
gospel of Christ. [;] Yea, so have I strived [Yet on this wise making it my 
ambition]*® to preach the gospel, not where Christ was [already] named, lest I 
should [that I might not] build upon another man’s foundation: But as it is 
written,’ 

To whom he was not spoken of, they [They to whom no tidings of him 

came] shall see : 

And they that have not heard shall understand. 
For which cause also I have been much [for the most part]’* hindered from 
coming to you. But now having no more [no more having] place in these parts, 
and having a great desire these many years [having these many years a longing] 
to come unto you; Whensoever I take my journey into Spain, J will come to 
you [om I will come to you]:" for” I trust to see you in my journey [as I 
pass through], and to be brought on my way thitherward [to be sent forward 
thither] by’* you, if first I be somewhat [in some measure] filled with your 
company. 

But now I go unto Jerusalem to minister [ministering] unto the saints. 
For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia [Macedonia and Achaia 


thought it good] to make a certain contribution for the poor [among the] saints 


which are at Jerusalem. It hath pleased them verily [For they thought it 
good]; and their debtors they are. For if the Gentiles have been made par- 
takers of [have shared in] their spiritual things, their duty is [they owe it] also 
to minister unto them in carnal things. When therefore | have performed this, 
and have sealed [:. «., securea] to them this fruit, I will come [return]"* by you 
[through your city] into Spain. And I am sur? that, when I come unto you, | shall 
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come in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel [ome of the gospel] of 
30 Christ. Now I beseech you, brethren,’ for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake [by 
our Lord Jesus Christ], and for [by] the love of the Spirit, that ye [to] strive 
31 together with me in your” prayers to God for me; That I may be delivered 
from them that do not believe [the disobedient] in Judea; and that my service 
[ministration]*® which I have [is] for Jerusalem may be accepted of [prove 
82 acceptable to] the saints; That I may come unto you with [in] joy by the will 
33 of God,” and may with you be refreshed.” Now the God of peace Je with 
you all, Amen.” 


TEXTUAL, 


1 Ver. 14.[Instead of dAAHAovs (x. A. B.C. D. F.), adopted by modern editors generally, adAous is found in Li 
many cursives, versions, and fathers. As an alteration to strengthen the sense, or an error of the transcriber, it ia 
veadily accounted for. The list of cursives given by Dr. Hodge adds little to the support of this reading.—The nat ia 
ulso omitted, and a@AAHAovs put before Suvdmevot, in some authorities. These are evidently corrections, to avoid 
repeating «ai for the third time. i Erie ‘ 

2 Ver 15.—[A. B.: toAuyporépws. Evidently a gloss, since the adjective is used adverbially. — . 

3 Ver. 15.—[X1. A. B. C., omit aSeApoi ; rejected by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles. It is found in X%. D. F. 
L., Vulgate, &c.; adopted by Philippi, De Wette, Meyer, Large ; bracketted by Alford. The omission can be accounted 
for by the interruption the word made in the connection, while there is no good reason for its insertion, save its 

enuineness. 
nie Ver. 16.—[Rec., D. L., some versions and fathers: “Incod Xpiorod. N. A. B. CO. F.: Xptorod "knood; sa . 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Alford, Tregelles—The same order is found in ver. 17, on the authority of all MSS., but the 
E. V. has transposed, as it too frequently does. 

5 Ver. 17—[B. ©. D. F. G., and some cursives: rnv kavxnorv; so Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, Alford, 
Tregelles, Lange. Omitted in the Rec., X. A. L., by Philippi. The article not being understood, it was omitted.— 
Hence my boasting. v 

6 Ver. 17.[The Rec. omits rév; but the MSS. all insert it. 

7 Ver. 19.[{ (1.) The Rec. (with &. D®. L.) inserts @cod after ryevuatos. So most cursives, some versions, and 
fathers. But it is defended by no critical editor of the present day. Philippi, who is perhaps the most conservative 
of critics, with respect to the Recepta, only places this reading beside the one mentioned next. (2.) A.C. D! 8. F., 
most versions and fathers: mvetmatos ayiov. So Griesbach, Lachmann, Scholz, Tischendorf (ed. 1, not since), 
Hodge, Philippi, De Wette, Wordsworth, ‘Tregelles. (3.) B., Pelagius, have mvev¥patos only. So Tischendorf, 
Meyer, and Lange. The reason urged in favor of (3.), which has so little MS. support, is the difficulty of accounting 
for it otherwise, and the strong temptation to explain it by aytov or @cod. But this is hardly a sufficient reason. 
Tregelles, the most careful of English editors, especially about inserting the longer of two readings, adopts (2.), and 
Alford puts it in brackets. 

8 Ver. 20.—[&. A. C. D? 8 L.: @tAoTenovnevov. B.D}. F. (Lachmann, Tregelles): ¢uAotywoduar. There are 
other variations, all of which indicate that the original reading was one occasioning grammatical difficulty. Hence the 
first reading is generally adopted, and the other considered a grammatical correction.—The E. V. requires emendation, 
both on account of the particip'al form, connecting this verse with the preceding one, and in order to bring out the force 
of @eAor. The revision of Five Ang. Clergymen is followed. Emulous (Amer. Bible Union) is objectionable in a popular 
version. Dr. Lange: So aber, dass ich es ftir Ehrensache halte; But so, that I held tt for a matler of honor. This gives 
the exact force of the verb. See the Lxeg. Noles. 

® Ver. 21.—[An exact citation from the LXX., Isa. lii. 15. The Hebrew reads: 489 om> “po-N> “WON %D 
§DANT AVAW-NDd “WN. The E. V. (Isa. lii. 15) gives an accurate rendering. The LXX. adds, with sufficient 
ground in the context: wept avrov, referring to “‘my servant”? (ver. 13). 

10 Ver, 22._[B. D. F., Lachmann: modAdkts, which is probably a gloss, &. A. C. L.: ra moAAd. So Tischen= 
dorf, Philippi, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Tregelles. 

11 Ver. 24.—[Rec., with &§. L., inserts éAevoouat mpds duds. Omitted in X!. A. B.C. D. F., many versions and 
fathers; rejected by Griesbach, Lachmann, Meyer, Philippi, Alford, Tregelles. Tischendorf has adopted this reading 
in ed. 2; De Wette prefers it; Lange adopts it. It is better to reject, since, on many accounts, it is the less difficult 
reading, and likely to be added.—The real critical difficulty lies in the question respecting ydép (see note 1). 

12 Ver. 24.—[x. A. B. C.D. L. insert yép. Omitted in F., versions and fathers. The mi:or authorities for the 
omission are much the same as in the case of the precediig variation (hence Dr. Hodge says most of these authorities 
omit ydp); but the MS. authority is as decidedly in favor of ydp as it is against éAevcouat mpds buds. The editors 
differ: Griesbach and his followers, Philippi, Hodge fanpanenily, , Meyer, reject it; Lachmann, Tischendorf, De Wette, 
Alford, Wordsworth, Tregelles, Lange, retain it. Mvyer thinks its presence in the early uncial shows, not that the 
whole disputed passage was original, but early inserted, and then partially corrected, thus leaving yép. This is very 
improbable, since this reading is so difficult; besides, there is no evidence whatever supporting it. Many, for conve- 
nience sake, reject yip. Lachmann puts from éAmigw to éumdnoO6 in parenthesis, connecting closely with ver. 25; but 
this connection is unlikely.—The reader can consult Meyer, Philippi, and critical editors, on the whole question. A 
careful consideration of the case impels me to retain ydp, putting a period or colon (asin E. V.) after Sraviav; to 
accept an anacoluthon, or aposiopesis, and to take the participles of ver. 23 as verbs. This is the most defensible position, 
but further reasons cannot be added here. See the paraphrase in the Hxeg. Notes. 

18 Ver. 24.—[ Rec., with X, A. 0. L.: b6’ buav; B.(amd) D. F.: a6’ buav. The former is adopted by Philippi, 
Tregelles; the latter by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, De Wette, Alford, Lange, 

14 Ver. 28.—|"AmeAevoop,ar, Iwill proceed, with a primary reference to the point of departure (46), but followed 
by eis, it points to the terminus al quem. Neither come (KE. V.) nor go (Amer. Bible Union) exactly meets the case. 
Return, in this case, is peculiarly appropriate ; return from Jerusalem and go to Spain. So Five Ang. Clergymen.—The 
labors of the learned authors have been freely used in this section. , 

16 Ver. 29.—[The words rod evayyediou rod (inserted before Xpucrod, in N%, L, Rec., versions and fathers) are now 
considered a gloss. They are not found in x}, A. B.C. D. F., are rejected by the Latin fathers, and by all modern 
critical editors, also Philippi and Hodge, who are least disposed to vary from the Recepta. 

16 Ver. 30.—[B. omits adeAdoi, and the variations in position are numerous. Alford accordingly brackets it; 
but it is received by most editors without question. ; 

17 Ver. 30.—[D. F. G, insert duay (similarly some editions of the Vulgate). A correct gloss, hence the more 
suspicious. 

18 Ver. 31.—[B. D1. F. G. read dwpopopia. But xX. A. 0. D? §. L., most versions favor 8vanovia, which is adopted 
by most later editors, So Tischendorf, Meyer, Philippi, Tregelles. Lachmann prefers the former, which, however, seeme 
tas eve Lied substituted as an explanation.—On the same authority, » eis "Iep. is to be preferred to 7 év "I 

chmann). 

19 Ver. 32,—[Instead of the well-sustained and generally received @eo8 (Rec. X%. A. C. D3. L., most versions and 
fathers), we find xupiov “Incod (B.), Xpiotod "Incod (D}. F.), Incod Xprorod (x!.). The uncial authority is decisive 
Besides, Paul always says: 0¢Anua Ocov, never Xporod (so Meyer, and others). 
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#° Ver. 82.—[Lachmann and Tischendorf omit cai cvvavaratvowpar ipiv, on the authority of B. The 
words are found (with variations) in (X.) A. C. (D. F.) L., and are adopted by Meyer, De Wette, Philippi, Tregelles 


Aiford brackets. 
the clause. 


otwithstanding the variations, there is no motive for insertion which would justify us in rejecting 


ai Ver. 33.—[A. F. G. omit "Ay 7jv; found in N. B.C. D. L,, versions and fathers, Bracketted by Tregelles, but 
2s received. The word is always open to some suspicion, as a liturgical addition, at the close of a benediction. 


» 
\ 


EXEGETIOCAL AND CRITICAL. 


The following section is termed an Epilogue by 
Tholuck and Meyer. But this view does not corre- 
spond with the purpose and construction of the 
Epistle. The Apostle now comes to the last design 
of his Epistle, which is, to make Rome the princi- 
pal station for his missionary labors in the West. 
See Schott, Der Rémerbrief, p. 814, and elsewhere. 

Summary.—A. The Apostle explains, almost 
apologetically, that his addressing the Romans was 
the result of his call to make the Gentiles, in priestly 
labor, an acceptable offering to God; and he gives 
information respecting the general completion of his 
work in the East (to Illyricum), and the results of 
the same ; vers. 14-19. 

B. His principle, not to invade the sphere of 
the labor of others (conduct the very opposite of 
that of all cctee The consequent impediments 
to his coming to Rome, where Christian congrega- 
tions already exist. The desire, that nevertheless 
arose in harmony with his calling, to take this step. 
His hesitation not being fully removed, he describes 
his intended visit to Rome as a sojourn to gain 
strength for his further journey to Spain—that is, 
- to the limits of the West; doubtless in the expec- 
tation that the Church will welcome him, and com- 
mit itself to his direction ; vers. 20-24. 

C. The last hindrance from his journey to Rome. 
The mention of the collections a proof of his love 
for believing Israelites, an expression of the proper 
conduct of Gentile Christians toward Jewish Chris- 
tians. A further announcement of his journey 
through Rome, and’ of his visit, in the spirit of 
apostolical refinement. A foreboding reference to 
the obstructing hostility of the unbelievers in Judea, 
and a request that the Roman Christians should 
pray for the fulfilment of his purpose of coming to 
them; vers. 25-33, 


A. Vers. 14-19.—Ver. 14. Hven I myself; 
“vto¢ éyo, chap. vii. 25. He himself, the same, 
who has admonished them, has also this conviction, 
Thus he is not in antithesis to others (Tholuck),* 
bat he, as the one persuaded, is in antithesis to his 
admonition. This is favored by the following verse. 


Fritzsche, De Wette, Philippi [Stuart, Alford], ex- 


plain similarly. 

[We also yourselves, xai aitot. “ With- 
out any exhortation of mine” (Alford).—R.]—Are 
full of goodness [weatot tote ayadu- 
aivnc]. In the foregoing section the ayaov 
was to be understood particularly of humility and 
self-denying love, as the key-note of Christ’s feel- 
ing; accordingly, it must also here be construed as 
a substantive. (Meyer: “That ye are also of your- 


* {Meyer (followed by Hodge in last edition) under- 
stands it to mean: “I of myself, without the testimony of 
others.’ He urges the emphasis which he thinks rests on 
mat avrés. Were the meaning that suggested by Dr. 
Lange, the form would be kaya airés. But the view of 
Ic. Lange corresponds best with that taken of the same 
expression, pp. 243, 244. Hence we alter ‘I a ae also”? 
into even IT myself (so Five Ang. Clergymen), nge: Ich 
—auch als einer und derselbe.—R.) 





selves very excellent people.”) [Hodge: “Full of 
kind and conciliatory feelings; or, taking aye9w- 
ovvy in its wider sense, full of virtue, or excellence.” 
This last is adopted, apparently, from Meyer; it ig 
so wide as to seem almost too complimentary.—R. ] 

With all knowledge [['vwoewc. We re- 
ject the article, which is found only in y. B.—R.] 
The Apostle very willingly refers the yyou par. 
ticularly to the universal destination of Christianity ; 
comp. Eph. i—Admonish, vovG<eteiv. Strictly, 
to direct with brotherly feeling. To set the heart 
right is not a human affair; but when the heart is 
properly disposed, the votg (or even the head) car 
be placed right. 

Ver. 15. [Howbeit I have written more 
boldly unto you, toluyodteooy dé Eyqauwa 
vuty]. The adjective is used adverbially. Meyer 
insists upon the comparative sense. [The verb 
%yoawa is the epistolary aorist, J have written ; 
hence the Amer. Bible Union, J wrote, is a slavish 
following of the rule which makes the Greek aorist 
equivalent to the English past tense. The authors 
of that version unfortunately ignore all exceptions. 
—Brethren, adeigot. See Textual Note *\—In 
some measure, a@7z0 mwévovs. This qualifies 
tyoawa: I have written boldly in places (so De 
Wette, Meyer, Lange); not the adverb: J have 
written somewhat too boldly (Peshito, Grotius, Hodge). 
Hence the KE. V. does not convey the meaning cor- 
rectly.—R.] The boldness consists in his having 
spoken to them as to his own church, although he 
is not, strictly speaking, its founder, and refers, for 
the most part, to chap. xiv. ff. Meyer enumerates, | 
in preference, a number of other passages: chap. 
vi. 12 ff, &c. [viili. 9; xi. 17 ff; xii. 8; xiii. 3 fh; 
xiv. 3 f. 10, 13, 15, 20; xv. 1—R.] 

As putting youin mind. He can say this m 
a general sense of the Christian state of develop- 
ment, which he presupposes in them, and, in a 
special sense, with reference to his many friends in 
Rome, who were not only his disciples, but also his 
helpers, 

Because of the grace, &. [dua tyy ya- 
evv, x.t.4.] The following verse explains the sense 
in which he means this. Because his great and 
gracious call impels him to go far beyond Rome, he 
must first of all arrange matters perfectly with them. 
[The common interpretation: “ My apostolic office 
was the ground and reason of my boldness,” does 
not exclude the special reference suggested by Dr 
Lange.—R. | 

Ver. 16. That I should be a minister [<ic 
co ebvotb we Aevtovoyov. The purpose of the 
grace given to him.—R.| The detoveydg denotes, 
not only according to the immediate connection, but 
also according to the character of the whole Epistle, 
the minister in public worship; Meyer: the sacri. 
ficing priest ; Heb. viii. 2; Phil. ii. 17. 

Christ Jesus [Xevotot Iyoot. This 
reading seems most accordant with the context, 
since the priestly service under Christ, the King, ia 
referred to.—R.] Reiche: Christ is the offering 
brought; Riickert, very properly, says: Christ is 
the High-Priest ; against which Meyer strangely 
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urges, that this ia not an idea of Paul, but of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. |De Wette, Meyer, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi, think that Christ is repre- 
sented here as Head and King of the Church, which 
is perhaps preferable.—R. ] 

Ministering (as a priest in) the gospel of 
God [isgoveyotrvta to evayyéhvoy ToD 
@cot. Performing a priestly office with reference 
to the gospel.—R.] Explanations: 1. The gospel 
is the offering (Luther), 2. The office of the gos- 
pel is his priestly office (Erasmus, Tholuck, &c.). 
As the law was the basis of the Old Testament cwl- 
tus, so the gospel is the basis of the New Testament 
cults, Hence the meaning is: Explaining, as min- 
istrant to the High-Priest, Christ, the gospel in its 
liturgical character, and transforming the knowledge 
of God contained in the gospel into evangelical praise 
of God (thank-offering); see chap. i. 21. [A slight 
modification is necessary, if Christ be represented 
here as King. Estius: “ Administrans evangeliwm 
a Deo missum hominibus, eogue ministerio velut 
sacerdotio fungens.”—R. | 

The offering of the Gentiles [7 zooc- 
pogea tov éGvov. Genitive of apposition. | 
Not the offering which the Gentiles bring, but which 
the Gentiles themselves are (burnt-offerings), 

Being sanctified in the Holy Ghost [7 yv- 
acuivyn @y mvetmate aytw. “Ey seems to 
be instrumental, and yet may well indicate the ele- 
ment in which they were sanctified, purified.—R. ] 
In the real New Testament mode, not in the merely 
typical sense of the consecration in the temple.* 

Ver. 17. I have therefore my boasting in 
Christ Jesus [%yw otv tyy nxatynoy ey 
XevatH Inaov. See Textual Note *.| We take 
%ym as emphatic, and in connection with the words 
Christ Jesus, His glorying (the act itself) in his 
great calling, he, as the minister of Christ, holds 
within the bounds of the fellowship and Spirit of 
Christ, [He incidentally opposes any suspicion of 
his glorying himself, but the main emphasis does 
not rest on this. De Wette, Alford: ‘‘I venture to 
boast.” #n, not through Christ (E. V., Stuart).—R.] 

In those things which pertain to God [ca 
moog tov Ody]. According to the context, 
the restoration of the real worship of God in the 
world is meant. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: ‘My 
above-named sacerdotal office and ministry.”—R. ] 
Meyer says, however: ‘‘ My boasting is something 
which belongs to me in virtue of my connection 
with Christ, in relation to God’s cause.” Reiche: 
My glorying consists in my glorying of Christ. [Dr. 
Hodge mentions another: “I have offerings for God 
—i.¢., Gentile converts.” Too far-fetched.—R. | 

Ver, 18. For I will not dare, &. [ot yde 
tolunow, «.t.d.]. The yae explains how he 
meant the foregoing expression in ver. 17. But 
ver. 17 refers to ver. 16, in proof that he knows 
that he is placed, as a minister, completely under 
the direction and operation of the Spirit of Christ, 
the High-Priest. Thus Paul speaks, and thus John 
speaks ; but modern criticism, on the other hand, 
boldly maintains the contrary—that Paul corrected 


* [This verse, instead of supporting the idea that the 
Ohristian ministry is a priesthood, virtually opposes it. 
Had the Apostle laid claim to actual and special sacerdotal 
functions, it is very unlikely that he would have kept the 
Claiza so constantly out of sight in his Epistles, In this 
passage, the offering is a figurative one, the priestly func- 
tion is also figurative. The silence of the rest of his writ- 
ings of itself proves that this must be regarded in another 
than a literal sense. See Doctr. Note 4.—R.] 





the Ebionitic form of Christ, and that then (“ pseu. 
do”) John again corrected Paulinism.—The constant 
purpose was to call the Gentiles to the obedience of 
faith, Tholuck, and others, here accept a reference 
to the experiences which Paul had suffered in Cor- 
inth from the Judaists, But his purpose is, to show 
to the Romans that he comes to them simply as an 
instrument of Christ. 

[The emphasis rests on 0¥ xatEvOyaoaTO, 
did not work. Hodge, following Theodoret, and 
others, places it on Christ, so that the antithesis is 
what he did, or could do, of himself. But the view 
taken of the verse by most commentators will ap- 
pear from Alford’s paraphrase: ‘‘ I have veal ground 
for glorying (in a legitimate and Christian manner) ; 
for I will not (as some false apostles do) allow my- 
self to speak of any of those things which (wy for 
éxetvor, &) Christ did Not work by me (but by some 
other) im order to the obedience (subjection to the 
gospel) of the Gentiles (then, as if the sentence were 
in the affirmative form, ‘I will only boast of what 
Christ has veritably done by me toward the obedience 
of the Gentiles,’ he proceeds) by word and deed.” 
This last phrase is to be joined with ver. 19.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. In the power of signs and won- 
ders [éy dvvdwev onmetor zai tTEQator |. 
Thus the goyov of Paul is explained. Comp. the 
Acts of the Apostles.—But he refers every thing, 
word and work, signs and wonders, in a more spe- 
cial sense (in signs the miracle refers to the coming 
renewed world, and in tégac¢ to the astonishment of 
the old world) to the power of the Spirit, the spirit- 
ual life in which the Holy Spirit has become one 
with his spirit.* These “ wonders” are incidentally 
a confirmation of the accounts of similar import in 
the Acts of the Apostles, and are therefore very un- 
comfortable to Baur, and others; comp. 2 Cor. xii. 
12. 

From Jerusalem. After the intensiveness of 
his labors, he comes to their extensiveness. Three 
points must be here observed: (1.) From Jerusa- 
lem; (2.) zvxdw; (3.) To Illyricum. As for (1.), 
the Apostle has reckoned his stay in Arabia and 
Damascus among his years of instruction, and not 
among his years as teacher. Likewise Jerusalem, 
where he first entered upon his apostolical labors, 
was not only the starting-point of the mission of all 
the apostles, but especially of his (see Acts ix. 28, 
29; xxii. 18.) 

Round about [xai xixdw]. This does not 
mean in an are (from Jerusalem by way of Asia 
Minor, Macedonia, and Greece, to Ilyricum; Theo- 
doret, Flacius, and others), but round about; + in 
which, indeed, points forming a circle come into 
consideration, though the expression must not be 
pressed geographically. 

As far as Illyricum [yéyou tot Jidvgu- 
xov]|. The later expositors generally regard Illyri- 
cum as the terminus (see Tholuck); but Meyer, on 
the contrary, is of the opinion that this view sub- 
jects the Apostle to the suspicion of boasting; and 


* [Should ryevjmaros be accepted as the correct read- 
ing, then, of course, mvedua may be taken in the second 
sense (see p. 235); yet this is not absolutely necessary 
since Meyer rejects the longer reading, and at the same 
time refers mvevuaros to the Holy Spirit. But the reading 
mveUmatos aytov ismore probably correct; see Textuat 
Note 7.—R.] 

t [De Wette, Philippi, Alford, and others, join this with 
“Jerusalem,” taking it as = and the neighborhood. It does 
seem to be connected with the starting-point, and yet Dr, 
tee rightly includes the intermediate journeyings, &e, 
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probably, therefore, that he made an excursion into 
Ilyricum, “possibly to the journey narrated in 
Acts xx. 1-3.” But yéyov 9alcdoons means to 
the sea, not into the sea. In Acts xx. 1-3 there is 
no trace of a journey by way of Macedonia and 
Greece to the West. 

I have fully preached, zmezinowxévar. 
[Literally: have fulfilled ; but the E. V. conveys 
the meaning quite accurately.—R.] Not complete- 
ly discharged the office of the gospel (Beza, Bengel, 
and others), but completely spread the gospel. The 
expression, therefore, does not mean: accomplished 
every thing with the gospel (Luther),/or, perfectly 
declared the gospel (Olshausen), See Meyer [p. 
627] for other explanations. The difficulty disap- 
pears if we appreciate the circumstances and method 
of the apostles. They had neither time nor calling 
to perform missionary labor in every village; they 
understood their calling in a universally historic and 
dynamic sense, and, consequently, when they had 
once conquered the fortresses, they had also con- 
quered the surrounding country. 


B. Vers. 20-24.—Ver. 20. Yet on this wise 
making it my ambition [otitm dé gvdote- 
wovpevoy. See Textual Note*®. The verb means: 
to make it a point of honor. Alford thinks, how- 
ever, that it loses its primary meaning here, which 
is doubtful—R.] See the Lexicons. The gvio- 
TvmOvUMWEVOY, aS an accusative dependent on wz, 
see 2 Cor. x. 15. 

Was already named [ozov ovopacy |. 
Has been named according to His name.—This prin- 
ciple [which must not be deemed an attempt to 
avoid opposition (Reiche, and others).—R.] was in 
harmony with the labors of the apostles everywhere, 
because they had to lay the foundation. But it had 
a special meaning for Paul—that he had to establish 
the gospel in its full and most universal diffusion, 
and therein would not collide with the often nation- 
ally qualified, though evangelically free, missionary 
methods of the other apostles (see Gal. ii.), The 
subsequent settlement of John in Ephesus was the 
result of a call to lay an ideal and unifying founda- 
tion, by means of which even the work of Paul 
could be carried further forward ; besides, the labors 
of John embraced many churches which had arisen 
after Paul’s labors in that region. 

Ver. 21. But as it is written. [See Textual 
Note ®. >A1 1c introduces the positive explanation 
of ott, on this wise; not where others had 
preached, but according to this rule of Scripture. 
—R.] Isa. lii. 15, according to the LXX. Meyer 
says that the subject is the (there mentioned) kings, 
not the nations, Not at. all, even if the subject be 
violently rent asunder into two parts. The univer- 
sal impulse of the gospel to go farther and farther 
into every land, was already expressed in prophecy. 

Ver. 22. For which cause also I have been 
for the most part hindered [016 «ad éve- 
xomtouyny tae mzohla]. Because he had to 
earry on his missionary labors now here and now 
there in the East. According to Meyer, Paul would 
gay: By this means I have been hindered in most 
eases (t&% zodda), besides other instances. Un- 
doubtedly the Apostle knows also other instances of 
nindrance ; see 1 Thess. ii. 18.* 


* (Philippi, Hodge, and others, adopt this view of ra 
aoAAd as= plerumque, for the most part—t. e. this was 
the principal reacon. Alford follows Schott and De Wette, 
whe understand it to mean : these many times—t, ¢., so often, 





Ver. 28. No more having place [wmxé¢ 
tomov tyoyv]. Meyer, following Luther: spacq 
scope. [Philippi, De Wette, Alford: opportunity, 
occasion.—R.| But the Apostle’s scope was condie 
tioned by a standing place, a central point; and here 
it is most natural to think of such a place, Tho. 
luck; “The apostles were accustomed to carry on 
missionary labor in the metropolitan cities, leaving 
the further extension of the gospel to the churches 
established there, and therefore, after all, to let the 
pagant remain heathen,” 

Ver. 24. Whensoever. The oc dy [instead 
of gay (Rec.).—R.]: quandocunque.—Spain [Sza- 
via |. Usually called Iberia by the Greeks, The 
Roman Hispania. According to Meyer, this plan 
for his journey was not fulfilled; according to Tho- 
luck, the question depends on whether we accept a 
second Roman captivity, and this again on the eyi- 
dence of Clemens Romanius. See the /ntroduction 
to this Epistle [especially Dr. Schaff’s note on p. 
11], as well as the /ntroduction to the Pastoral Epis« 
tles, Neander, i, p. 525; Wieseler, Chron. des 
apost. Zeitalters, 1. Hxcursus, As a church already 
exists in Rome, although not established by an apos- 
tle, the Apostle cannot designate Rome as his prin- 
cipal object before Rome had met him in this re- 
spect; but as ancient Spain embraced the whole 
Pyrenean peninsula, it undoubtedly has for the 
Apostle the still further significance of a symbol of 
the whole West extending beyond Rome. To him, 
Spain meant the Western world. But Spain itself 
was a proper object, because there the two prelimi- 
nary conditions of missionary labor already existed ; 
Jews and Jewish synagogues, and Grecian and Ro- 
man civilization. It does not follow, as Meyer sup- 
poses, that Paul gave up his plan of going to Spain 
after receiving the news, in his first zaptivity, on the 
state of things in the Hast, and thought chiefly of a 
return ; Phil, ii, 24. 

[I will come to you. This clause is retuined: 
by Dr. Lange. See Yextwal Notes and. Reject. 
ing it, we paraphrase: But now I have no longer a 
central point for labor in these parts, and (as I am 
seeking to begin labor in the extreme West) I have 
had a desire to see you for many years while on my 
way to Spain. For (now that there is some hope of 
my starting for Spain, and as you are the Christian 
church nearest that region) I trust, &c.—R. | 

And to be sent forward (on my journey) 
thither by you [xai ag tuoyv moonmeug- 
Svar. The azo denotes not merely by them, 
but from them, as a new point of departure.—R.] 
The expression zgozewq. not only expresses a 
real attendance, such as Paul generally received 
from the churches for his further journey, but also 
the friendly furtherance of his journey, or even the 
friendly dismission; Acts xxi. 8.—In some meas- 
ure [azo wégovs. Grotius: “Non quantum 
VELLEM, sed quantum LicrBIT.—R.] An expression 
of the high regard in which he held their fellowship, 
—Filled, 2uai7o096, by spiritual satiation. 


©. Vers. 25-33.—Ver. 25. But now I go. 
He regards this new official hindrance as the last.— 
[Ministering, dvaxov@y. Present participle, 
not the future; the journey is part of the ministry, 
the whole action is already begun. This is lost sight 
of in the E. V.; Amer, Bible Union: “I am going 


Stuart calls attention to sai as indicating the impossibility 
of his coming hitherto.—R.] 
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to Jerusalem to minister,” is even more objection- 
able.-—R.] On the collection mentioned, see 2 Cor. 
ix. 1, 2; Acts xxiv. 17. Origen is of the opinion 
that he wished to bring this collection home to the 
hearts of the Romans too.* He had time enough 
still for this. 

Ver. 26. For Macedonia and Achaia thought 
it good [<evddxnyoar yao Maxzedovia zat 
Ayaia. Dr. Lange: were joyfully willing. The 
above rendering is perhaps scarcely strong enough, 
but is taken from later revisions. It seems best to 
preserve the personification of the orginal.—R.] 
The translation: they have wished, does not at all do 
justice to the <eidox. 

A certain contribution [xovvoviay trove. 
Literally, a certain communion or participation. As 
used here of a contribution, “honesta et cequitatis 
plena avpellatio” (Beungel).—R.] As the symbol 
and expression of the zowwmyia, it is itself xowwria. 
The later giving of alms, and particularly that of 
the Middle Ages, has not kept this meaning in view. 
Tie softens the force. Meyer says: ‘‘ There is no 
further trace in the Epistles of Paul of the commu- 
nity of goods.” We might add: Tlere is no trace 
from the outset of a legall carried out community 
of goods ! 

Ver. 27. [For they thought it good, <id0- 
xynoav yoo. The yee introduces an explana- 
tion of evdoxyoay (ver. 26). The clause is = for 
they thought it good being their debtors.—R.|— 
In spiritual things. A statement of the cause of 
the propriety of this relief in temporal matters.— 
[To minister, Jevtovoyjoav. The figurative 
priestly service is still in mind, and to it belongs the 
privilege and duty of providing for the poor saints. 
Who, then, cannot be Christ’s priest, so long as 
we have Christ’s poor with us?—R.]—In carnal 
things. The oagxiza denote, in a general idea, 
external things; oag§ is the external, material, and 
finite side of human life, of life in general, Con- 
clusion a majori ad minus. 

Ver. 28. And have secured to them. 
SpoayilecGav. Luther [marginal reading]: 
“Truly and faithfully preserved to deliver up.” To 
this belongs also here the full spiritual meaning and 
effect. Strange view: When I have brought over to 
them the money, sealed (Erasmus, and others), Still 
more strange: When I have safely effected, with let- 
ter and seal, the proper delivery of their collection. 
It may be that, by sealing, the Apostle alludes to 
the usual method of the world in the management 
of money affairs, as, for example, in Phil. iv. 15. 
Meyer: Vouched for; that is, corroborated as the 
fruit ripened for them.—[This fruit, tov xao- 
ov tovtor; 2%. é, the amount of the collection. 
There seems to be no reference to the fruit of love 
or faith, still less of Paul’s activity.—R.] 

Ver. 29. Armd I know, &. [otda dé, xz.7.2. 
See Zewtwal Note *.] A text applicable in many 
ways for installation sermons. 

Ver. 30. Now I beseech you. The Apos- 
tle’s wonderful presentiment of what he has to ex- 
perience in Jerusalem; see Acts xx. 22; xxi. 10 ff, 

By our Lord Jesus Christ. 4.10, see chap. 
xii, 1.—By the love of the Spirit. Meyer: 
The love effected by the Holy Spirit. As this is 
pelf-evident, Paul means a love extending itself with 


* [A most gratuitous assumption is that of Schott, that 
these collections were to win favor, and protect him during 
his ate in the extreme West. Decidedly unpauline! 





the Christian spirit, so as to embrace in its univer 
sality the entire kingdom of God, which can pray 
for all affairs of the kingdom and its administrators, 
and overflows the whole earth. 

In your prayers. Codd. D. H, [F. G.] add the 
proper gloss twav; Col. iv. 12, [See Yeatual 
Note“. It is not genuine, though correct.—R. | 

Ver. 31. [The disobedient, ame. 9 ovvtov. 
Either unbelieving (E. V., Hodge, De Wette, and 
others) or disobedient (Philippi, and others). The 
two ideas are intimately related in the New Testa- 
ment, but the latter seems the prominent one here, 
—R.] The Apostle describes the unbelieving Jews 
as disobedient. Those were, in a special sense, 
rebels against the Messiah, who refused the obe- 
dience of faith-My ministration [7 dvaxo- 
via wou]. Meyer: My rendering of service de- 
signed for Jerusalem.—[May prove acceptable. 
Of this he had doubts, and with good reason.* Yet 
he adds: to the saints.—R,. 

Ver. 32. That I may come unto you in 
joy [iva év yaod %AGH nods twas. In 
the element of joy; the emphasis rests on this 
phrase.—R.] As if he had, to a certain extent, 
forebodings that he might come to them in sad cir- 
cumstances, as a captive. 

And may with you be refreshed. By 
spiritual interchange. [Alford: “ That we may mu- 
tually refresh ourselves ; I after my dangers and de- 
liverances, you after your anxieties for me.” See 
Textual Note ?°.—R. ] 

Ver, 33, Now the God of peace. It is very 
natural for him here to call God the God of peace, 
in consequence of Aés conflicts and their differences, 
Grotius accepts the latter alone; Meyer, the for- 
mer alone; Philippi, the peace of reconciliation ; 
Fritzsche, salvation in a general sense; Tholuck, 
“different occasions ;” see chap. xvi. 20; Phil. iv. 
9; 1 Thess. v. 28; Heb, xiii. 20. 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. On the great importance of this section, see 
the Introduction, the Arrangement, and the Sum- 
mary. 

2. On ver. 14. The church of that day at 
Rome, compared with that of the present day. 

3. On ver. 15. The sense of the calling and the 
duty of the calling embolden. The Apostle’s sense 
of his great calling. 

4, Grand view of the conversion of the whole 
world. An offering in which the nations are offered 
to God. Christ, as the High-Priest, has brought a 
propitiatory sacrifice ; now the ministers, as subor- 
dinate priests, must present the thank-offering and 
burnt-offering. But what a source of worship, and 
of the elevation and purification of worship, has 
proceeded from the ministerial service of Paul in 
both an extensive and intensive respect: churches, 
church-towers, hymns, prayers, festivals without 
number, and praising Gentiles (vers. 10, 11). The 
antiphony of praising Gentiles (ver. 11) responds to 
the extolling intonation of the Apostle (ver. 10), 


* [The existence of a coolness between Paul and the 
Christians at Jerusalem, perhaps the great body of th 
is evident from the Epistle to the Galatians and the Acta 
of the Apostles. But this by no means implies either a 
want of unity among the aposties personally, or different 
gospels. See Lange’s Comm. Galatians, pp. 40, 53; Light» 
foot, Galatians, Dissertation iii. pp. 283 ff, Be. Paul and the 


| Three.—R,] 
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iHodge: “In this beautiful passage we see the na- 
ture of the only priesthood which belongs to the 
Christian ministry. It is not their office to make 
atonement for sin, or to offer a propitiatory sacrifice 
to God, but, by the preaching of the gespel, to bring 
men, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, to offer 
themselves as a living sacrifice, holy and acceptable 
to God.” Cop. Calvin.—R. 

5 Paul’s missionary sphere. 
Introduction. 

6. Paul’s principle in ver. 20; a principle of 
genuine churchliness in contrast with hierarchical 
and sectarian propagandism. [The térm used by 
the Apostle belongs to the sphere of minor morals, 
to “a point of honor,” indeed. Yet the principle is 
not unimportant. Men may be Christians, and dis- 
regard it, but not Christian gentlemen, not men pos- 
sessed of that delicate sense of propriety which no 
rules can impart. Besides, such efforts at proselyt- 
ing generally ignore the essential graces of Chris- 
tianity : humility, self-abnegation, charity. He who 
insists on missionary efforts among Christian people, 
is necessarily uncharitable. Sects whose main efforts 
are in this channel, will not be celebrated for the 
graces of Christianity. Moreover, Christian ethics 
have so far informed the world, that ungodly men 
recognize the necessity of “ honorable’ conduct in 
Christian workers, and can sneer at the unseemly 
“ competitions ” of much that is called pious zeal. 
This does not prove that the world’s sense of honor 
is higher than that of the Church, but that the 
standard of sectarian proselytists is far too low. 
That a man can be a-zealous missionary and not be 
a meddlesome propagandist, is evident from the case 

of this adie gr 
; 7. On ver. 23. The thoroughly dynamical view 
which the apostles had of the world, is reflected 
even in their thoroughly dynamical missionary 
method, according to which they conquered the 
eapital and central points of the ancient world. 

8. Vers. 26 ff. The idea of fellowship in its full 
universality. The sacred method in the matter of 
collections: (1.) An assignment of reasons (debt- 
ors); (2.) Voluntariness; (8.) Authentication ; (4.) 
Connection with the purposes of God’s kingdom. 

9. Spain, as the representative of France, Britain, 
Germany, and Scandinavia. [And of America, too! 
For from the neighborhood of the pillars of Hercu- 
les, toward which Paul’s missionary zeal led him, the 
voyager sailed who discovered the new world.—R. ] 
How does the matter stand now? Paul through 
Rome to Spain—this has again become a prospect 
of the present day, or a piwm desiderium. [From 
Spain to Rome seems the likelier course ; yet, where 
Spain has long held her hand, how strong is the rule 
of Rome !—R.] 

10. On the Apostle’s great anticipation, see the 
Exeg. Notes. 

11. Prayer a wrestling and striving. See the 
history of Jacob at Jabbok. The Israelites = God’s 
warriors. Christians at Rome must now help the 
Apostle to fight against the schemes of degenerate 
warriors of God. 

12. The God of peace, As an infinite source 
of peace, as if peace itself constituted His divinity. 
So the love of the Spirit ; the whole Spirit which in 
Christianity is poured out over the earth, must be 
regarded as a breath of Love and of Spring exhaling 
pver the earth, 

13. Amen. See the Lexicons, the Concordance, 
and the Catechisms, Also the conclusion of chap, xvi. 


See his Life in the 








HOMILETICAL AND PRAOTICAL 
Cuap. xy. 14-83. 


The good testimony which Paul gives to tha 
Christians at Rome (ver. 14),—The Apostle’s call aa 
the Apostle to the Gentiles. 1. From whom did he 
receive it? From God, who gave him this grace 
(comp. chap. i. 5; xii. 38; Gal.i.1), 2. How lid 
he regard it? As a priestly employment in the 
sanctuary of the New Testament. 8. What bless. 
ing did he derive from it? He brought the Gentiles 
to obedience to the gospel. 4. By what rule did he 
administer it? To preach the gospel only where it 
was not yet known (vers. 14-21).—The proclama- 
tion of the gospel regarded as a priestly service 
(ver. 16).—The task of the missionary to the hea- 
then. 1. What is it? To administer the gospel 
among the heathen; that is, to declare it with 
priestly consecration, devotion, and patience. 2, 
What should be its constant end? To labor that 
the heathen may be an offering, a. acceptable to 
God; 6. sanctified by the Holy Ghost (vers. 15, 16). 
—The most beautiful and best glory is, when we 
can glory of serving God (ver. 17).—The right 
means for conversion (vers. 18, 19).—Paul’s great 
field of labor (ver. 19).—The first missionary sphere 
among the Gentiles (ver. 19).—From East to West ! 
That was the course of the gospel in the first period 
of the Christian Church. But it has subsequently 
come to be from West to East! (ver. 19.)—To 
build on another man’s foundation, a mark of secta. 
rianism (ver. 20), Common nowadays. 

The Apostle Paul’s plans for his last journeys. 
1. They bear witness to his enterprising spirit, which 
continued fresh in Christian joy even to his old age; 
2. But they are accompanied by anxious forebod- 
ings, that lead him to request the intercession of 
others (vers. 22-38).—Christian collections, 1. How 
must we regard them? As a service rendered to’ 
the saints; either, because, a. spiritual gifts have 
been received from a certain quarter, for which ser- 
vice in temporal goods is willingly shown; or, 6. 
because brotherly love always requires us to do good 
to every man, but especially to those who are of the 
household of faith (Gal. vi. 10). 2. How must they 
be taken up? a. In such a way that no moral com- 
pulsion be exercised; 6. But so that all givers can 
bring their gifts willingly (vers, 25-28).—Only he 
who can say, with Paul, “I am sure that, when I 
come unto you, I shall come in the fulness of the 
blessing of the gospel of Christ,” can cheerfully re- 
spond to a call to preach to another congregation 
(ver. 29).—The fulness of the blessing of the gospel 
of Christ. It consists: 1. In unconverted people 
being won to the kingdom of God; 2. In converted 
people being furthered in knowledge, faith, and 
holiness (ver. 29).—The Apostle’s request for the 
intercession of the Church at Rome in his behalf, 
1, Motives: The Church should intercede for him : 
a. For the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake—that is, for the 
sake of the Lord’s honor; 6. For the love of the 
Spirit—that is, on account of the fraternal fellow. 
ship effected by the Holy Ghost between the Apos- 
tle and the Church, 2. The object of the interces- 
ston: a, On the one hand, the deliverance of the 
Apostle from the unbelievers in Judea; 6. The 
friendly reception of his service of love (the collec: 
tion) by the saints there. 38. Zhe desired result: 
a, That he should come to Rome in peace; 6. And 
might be refreshed with the Church in Rome (vera 
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$0-32).—The God of patience and comfort is a God 
of hope, and the God of hope is a God of peace 
(ver. 32; comp. vers. 5, 18). 

Luraer: On vers. 14, 15: This is, though you 
do not need my writing, yet I am urged by my 
office, which I have by God’s grace, to teach and to 
admonish every one of you, 

SrarkeE: Blessed be the land which is full of the 
gospel of Christ! That is more than if it were full 
of gold and silver (ver. 19).—Do not remove from 
one place to another without necessity and a good 
cause ; remain in your country, and live honestly 
(ver. 28),—Hepinerr: Notice that Paul will not 
build on any other man’s foundation ; but now it is 
nothing new in the Church for one to take from an- 
other his good ground, Christ, by clamoring, excit- 
ing suspicion, and other forms of wickedness (ver. 
20).—What does love for Christ not do? Whata 
journey to Rome and Spain? Friend, are you not 
an official successor of Paul, a pastor, and a shep- 
‘herd of souls? How many miles do you have to 
go on the way to the preaching stations, the school, 
or the private house of one of your hearers? How 
often, and how willingly, do you make the visit ? 
(ver. 24.)—Praying is the same as fighting. It is 
greater labor than ploughing, But how indifferently 
do you regard it! (ver. 30.) 

Spener, on ver. 29: Such confidence of the 
preacher in the fellowship of his flock effects much 
good, for it proves love. A want of confidence, on 
the other hand, destroys much edification.—To the 
ministerial office there belong: 1. Teaching; 2. 
Care for the poor; 3, Admonition of the hearers to 
prayer (vers. 14-33).—He is not worthy to be in 
Christ’s kingdom and to enjoy it, who does not daily 
pray that it may be extended (ver. 30). 

GERLACH: Paul regards himself as a priest, who, 
by the preaching of the gospel, prepares and pre- 
sents to God the offering of the whole Gentile 
world, 

Heuser: Paul’s solicitude lay: 1. In the office 
which was given to him, with which he also received 
strength; 2. In the holy love which he had. Where 
both of these exist, admonitions are never wholly 
fruitless (ver. 15)—A minister who is merely a 
preacher, becomes a talker; but, reversely, the 
priest should always be a preacher, or else he will 
be merely a Japanese bonze (ver. 16).—Christian 
love has regard for the rights of others (ver, 20).— 
The highest service of missionaries is, that they 
must begin from the very start, and labor with the 
rough material (ver. 21).—The change in the circle 
of operation.—The journeys of the Apostles, which 
were holy, abundant in blessing, and full of suffer- 
ing (ver. 24).—Spiritual benefactors are the highest, 
and though temporal blessings cannot perfectly re- 
quite their spiritual benefits, we should nevertheless 
repay even with them (vers, 26, 27).—Christians 
should not come empty to each other, but with 
spiritual blessings (ver, 29)—The power of Chris- 
tian intercession (ver. 30). 

Besser: The Apostle’s official seal to the Epis- 
tle to the Romans (vers. 14-33).—The pure sacri- 
ficial vessel is the gospel of God; the Gentiles, 
brought by faith in this vessel, are an acceptable 
offering, sanctified by the Holy Spirit, who is the 
sacrificial fire from heaven (1 Peter i. 12), who con- 
tinues the holy burning by which Christ has sancti- 








fied himself for a burnt-offering for all (ver. 16).— 
Miracles in themselves are no proof of truth; but 
as signs of the real Christ, the miracles of the Apos- 
tles imprint a seal upon their doctrine for the joy of 
believers and for the judgment of unbelievers (vers, 
18, 19).—The fight of faith is fought by him who 
prays, seeing and feeling the opposite of his hope, 
and seeking the concealed face of God, who is 2 God 
of hope (ver. 80).—God gives peace everywhere and 
in every manner (2 Thess. iii. 16): Peace in believ- 
ing on His grace (chap. v. 1), peace in reliance on 
the love of His government (chap. viii. 28), peace 
in the certainty that Christ reigns over His enemies 
(chap. xvi. 20), and peace in the love of the Spirit 
(ver. 33). 

[Burkirt; As we honor the God of peace, 
whom we serve; as we love the Prince of peace, in 
whom we believe; as we hope for the comfort of 
the Spirit of peace, and as we cherish the success 
of the gospel of peace, let us preserve it where it is, 
and pursue it where it flies from us.—Henry: The 
blessing of the gospel is the treasure which we have 
in earthen vessels. When ministers are fully pre- 
pared to give, and people fully prepared to receive, 
this blessing, both are happy. Many have the gos- 
pel who have not the blessing of the gospel, and so 
they have it in vain, The gospel will not profit, un- 
less God bless it on us; and it is our duty to wait 
upon Him for that blessing, and for the fulness of it. 

[Doppripge: Let us adore the God of grace 
and peace, who works the most important ends by 
methods unthought of by us; and let us be very 
cautious that we do not rashly judge that He hath 
rejected our prayers, because we do not see therm 
answered in that particular way which might have 
been more agreeable to our own wishes.—CLARKE : 
Beware of contentions in religion; if you dispute 
concerning any of its doctrines, let it be to find out 
truth, not to support a preconceived and preéstab- 
lished opinion, Avoid all polemical heat and ran- 
cor; these prove the absence of the religion of 
Christ. Whatever does not lead you to love God 
and man more, is most assuredly from beneath. 
The God of peace is the author of Christianity; and 
the Prince of peace, the priest and sacrifice of it; 
therefore love one another, and leave off contention 
before it be meddled with, 

[Honer: As oil poured on water smoothes its 
surface and renders it transparent, so does kindness 
calm the minds of men, and prepare them for the 
ready entrance of the truth. Besides these qualifi- 
cations, he who admonishes others should be entitled 
thus to act, It is not necessary that this title should 
rest on his official station; but there should be su- 
periority of some kind—of age, excellence, or knowl. 
edge—to give his admonitions due effect,—Barnus : 
The success of a minister is not for his own praises, 
but for the honor of God; not by his skill or 
power, but by the aid of Jesus Christ.—God may 
disappoint us in regard to the mode in which we 
purpose to do good; but if we really desire it, He 
will enable us to do it in His own way. It may be 
better to preach the gospel in bonds than at liberty; 
it is better to do it in a prison, than not at all, 
Bunyan wrote the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” to amuse 
his heavy hours during a twelve years’ cruel impris 
onment. If he had been at liberty, he probably 
would not have written it at all_—J. F, H.] 
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THE COMMENDATION OF COMPANIONS AND HELPERS IN A SERIES OF SALUTATIONS, 


Soe 


WITH WHICH IS JOINED A WARNING AGAINST SEPARATISTIC FALSE TEACHERS 
(JEWS AND GENTILES), WHO COULD HINDER AND EVEN DESTROY ROME'S DESTINY 
AND HIS APOSTOLIC MISSION. YET THE GOD OF PEACE WILL SHORTLY BRUISE 
SATAN (JUDAISTIC AND PAGANISTIC ERRORS) UNDER THEIR FEET. 


CHAP. XVI. 1-20. 


A, Phebe of Corinth. 


I commend unto you Phebe our sister, which [who] is a servant [deaconess] 
of the church which is at Cenchrea: That ye receive her in the Lord, as be- 
cometh saints, and that ye assist her in whatsoever business she hath [may have] 
need of you: for she [too] hath been a succourer of many, and of myself also, 


B. Roman friends. 


8,4 Greet Priscilla [Prisca]* and Aquila, my helpers in Christ Jesus: Who 


have for my life laid down their own necks: unto whom not only I give thanks, 
but also all the churches of the Gentiles. Likewise greet [salute] the church 
that is in their house. Salute my well-beloved Epenetus, who is the first-fruits 
of Achaia [Asia]* unto Christ. Greet [Salute] Mary, who bestowed much 
labour on us, [or, you]. Salute Andronicus and Junia [o, Junias],* my kins- 
men, and my fellow-prisoners, who are of note among® the apostles, who also 
were in Christ before me. Greet [Salute] Amplias, my beloved in the Lord. 
Salute Urbane [Urbanus], our helper in Christ, and Stachys my beloved. 
Salute Apelles [the] approved in Christ. Salute them which [who] are of 
Aristobulus’ household [the household of Aristobulus]. Salute Herodion my 
kinsman. Greet [Salute] them that be of the household of Narcissus, which. 
[who] are in the Lord. Salute Tryphena and Tryphosa, who labour in the 
Lord. Salute the beloved Persis, which [who] laboured much in the Lord. 


_ 18, 14 Salute Rufus [the] chosen in the Lord, and his mother and mine. Salute 


17 
18 


19 


20 


ho. 


Asyncritus, Phlegon, Hermas, Patrobas, Hermes [Hermes, Patrobas, Hermas],° 
and the brethren which [who] are with them. Salute Philologus, and Julia, 
Nereus, and his sister, and Olympas, and all the saints which [who] are with 
them. Salute one another with a holy kiss. The [All the]”’ churches of Christ 
salute you. 

0. Warning against false teachers. 


Now I beseech you, brethren, [to] mark them which [those who] cause 
divisions and offences contrary to the doctrine [teaching]* which ye have 
a have] learned; and avoid them. For they that are such serve not our 

ord Jesus [ome Jesus]* Christ, but their own belly; and by [their] good 
words and fair speeches” deceive the hearts of the simple. For your obe- 
dience is come abroad unto all men. I am glad [rejoice] therefore on your 
behalf [over you]:" but [om but] yet I would have you wise unto fos 
cerning] that which is good, and simple [harmless] concerning evil. And the 
God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet shortly. The grace of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ¢ with you. Amen [om Amen.]” 


TEXTUAL. 


1 Ver. 3.—[Instead of IpioxAday (Rec., versions and fathers), we find Ipio«ay in NX. A. B.C. D. F. L,, cursives, 


a] ived now. 
a Ven Be PRee., ers D? 8. L,, Syriac versions, and fathers: "Ayatas. . A. B. O. D?. F., most versions, Latix 


fathers: 'Agiag. De Wette defends the former on the authority of the Peshito, and also because th» difficulty nrising 
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from 1 Cor. xvi. 15, where Stephanas is called the first-fruits of Achaia, might have occasioned the change into Acwas. 
Br* the probability is rather that the parallel passage was written on the margin, and thus crept into the text ; and as 


the Epistle was written in Achaia, the error was readily retained. 


editors and commentators. 


The reading ’Agéas is accepted by most modern 


3 Ver. 6.—[ Rec., C?. L., versions and fathers: yuas; D. F.: év tuw; &. A. B. Cl, versions and fathers: dmas 
The reading last mentioned is adupted by Griesbach, Lachmann, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles ; that of the Rec., by Tische 


endorf (ed. w De Wette, Philippi, Lange. 
with X. D. F. L.: Me@putm; A. B. C., Peshito: Mapiéav. 
Alford, Tregelles. 
4 Ver. 7._[See the Exeg. Notes, 
5 Ver. 7.—[ Among the apostles is ambiguous. 
that the apostles held them in high repute. 


The internal evidence is strongly E 
The latter is preferred by Lachmann, Tischendorf (ed. 2), 


The latter is decidedly preferable 


in its favor, See the Hxeg. Notes.—Recy 


It may imply: among the apostles, as of their number, or simply 


See the Exeg. Notes. 


6 Ver. 14.[X. A. B. C. D1. F., most versions, sustain the order: ‘Epyjv, HatpdoBav, ‘Eppav; adopted by 


Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, and most modern editors. 


7 Ver. 16.--{The authority for maoau is overwhelming (NX. A. B. C. L., most versions and fathers). 


That of the Rec. is supported by D3. L., some Greek fathers, 


The omission 


arose from the question as to whether the Apostle could speak for all the churches. 
8 Ver. 17.—[On teaching in preference to doctrine, see chap. x. 17, p. 212, and the Exeg. Notes. F : , 
® Ver. 18.—[The Rec. inserts "Iyood, but it is not found in any of the known uncial MSS., and is omitted in a 


number of versions. 


10 Ver. 18.-[D!. F. omit «ai evAoyias; found in x. A. B. C., most versions, 
transcriber’s mistaking the end of the previous word for that of evAoyias. j 
: xaipw obv 7d é¢’ buiv, which is sustained by a number of versions, and by N3.; the 
xiiA. B.C. L.: €¢’ bury otv xaipw; adopted by Lachmann, 
De Wette and Philippi retain the order of the Ree. 


11 Ver. 19.[The Ree, has 
order is found in D. F., which omit 76, however. 
Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, Tregelles. 


Probably omitted from the 
So modern editors. 


Besides the preponderant 


uncial authority, it is properly urged against the reading of the Rec., that it gives the more usual order, hence likely te 


be an alteration. 


Dr. Lange calls it a correct exegetical gloss. 


12 Ver. 20.—[None of the uncial MSS. now kiown support the "Awyy of the Rec., which is accordingly rejected by 
all oritical editors.—Alford, Tregelles, and others, bracket Xptorov, which is not found in X. B.; but it seems best to 


retain it.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL. 


Summary.—A. Commendation. of Phebe the 
deaconess ; vers. 1, 2.—B. The salutations to his 
Roman friends and companions in their household 
churches, and the commendations therein expressed ; 
vers, 83-16.—C. Warning against false teachers, who 
create dissension. Benediction; vers, 17-20. 

In the Apostle’s salutations he does not merely 
take cognizance of friendly relations in a good- 
natured way, but rather designs, with a distinct 
section of his Epistle, and in the wise and sincere 
form of his salutations, to awaken in the Church at 
Rome the consciousness that, in its principal ele- 
ments, it is indirectly a Pauline church—that is, 
one appropriated by him in his universal efforts.* 
Comp., on this point, the Introduction, p. 38, and 
the construction of the Epistle. It is characteristic, 
that Aquila and Priscilla stand at the head of those 
whom he salutes; by their settlement in Ephesus 
they had already prepared for his connection there, 
just as they now had done in Rome, and afterward 
do again in Ephesus; 2 Tim. iv.19. And so there are 
many among those saluted who have preceded him, 
as his precursors. The whole body of those greeted 
is made up of different classes, Some are helpers 
of his missionary labors, who have labored with 
him, and part of whom have exposed themselves to 
dangers for him: Prisca, Aquila, Mary, Andronicus, 
Junia, and Urbanus, A number of them are his 


* [Ford : ‘*Some persons, regarding this chapter as con- 
taining little more than a register of names, treat it with 
comp:rative indifference; thereby defrauding their souls 
of much good. St. Chrysostom, in his day, had cause to 
complain of the same neglect shown by many to the con- 
clusion of this Epistle. Hence he bestows special pains in 
explaining it. ‘Itis possible,’ he writes, ‘even from bare 
names to find a treasure:’ and then he at once proceeds to 
disclose what the treasure is.” The list of names shows: 
(1.) Paul’s personal regard ; (2.) The high place he accords 
to women; (3.) The constitution of the Roman Church ; 
(4.) The great influence he exerted, if so many friends 
could be found in a church he had never visited. (5.) The 
undying name received from his friendly mention, is a type 
of the eternal blessing which belongs to those whose names 
‘re written in the Lamb’s Book of Life. Evidently there 
are not many rich or great in this list—few of whom we 
know any thing save what is here hinted; yet these names 
abide, while those of the wealthy and honored have been 
forgotten. Eyen Horace and Livy give no such extended 
ie as oe has done to his friends and acquaintances at 

ome.—R. 





relatives, such as Andronicus, Junia, and Herodion ; 
or very near friends, as Rufus and his mother. Be- 
sides, there are those whom he can distinguish as 
disciples converted through his instrumentality, or 
well-known friends: Epenetus, Amplias, Stachys, 
Apelles; perhaps also Tryphena, Tryphosa, and 
Persis. We can further distinguish companies, a 
church in the house of Aquila, an assembly at the 
houses of Hermes, Hermas, and their companions ; 
at the houses of Philologus, Julia, and their com- 
panions. Perhaps the believers in the households 
of Aristobulus and of Narcissus also form separate 
divisions of the Church. 


A. Vers, 1 and 2—Ver. 1. I commend. 
[Both an introduction and a commendation are im- 
plied. The description consists of two parts: First, 
she is a sister, which is the general ground for wel- 
coming her; then, more specially, she is a deacon- 
ess, who had faithfully discharged her duty (ver, 2). 
The name is derived from Woitfoc, Phoebus (Apollo), 
but there is nothing remarkable in this, since the 
etymology would be as little recalled then, as now, 
in the case of proper names.—R.] See 2 Cor. v. 
12. Phebe is usually regarded as the bearer of the 
Epistle. 

Who is a deaconess; dvacxovoc. On the 
institution of deaconesses, comp. Church History 
and the Pastoral Epistles. Meyer furnishes the spe- 
cial literature on p. 589. [The word diaxdmoon 
occurs frequently in later ecclesiastical Greek. Pliny, 
in the celebrated letter to Trajan, says: ‘‘ Wecessa- 
rium credidi, ex duabus ancillis que MINISTRE dice- 
bantur, quid esset veri et per tormenta gqucrere.” 
Their duties were, to take care of the sick, poor, 
and strangers in the female portion of the Church. 
“ This office was the more needful on account of the 
rigid separation of the sexes at that day, especially 
among the Greeks” (Schaff), Meyer refers to Bing 
ham, Orig. i. pp. 841-866; Schoene, Geschichts. 
forsch, tiber d. Kirchlich. Gebréuche, iii. pp. 102 ff.; 
Herzog, Hneykloped., iii. p. 868; Neander, Plan 
zung, 1. p. 265 f. The last named argues that the 
deaconesses must not be confounded with the vjocs 
of 1 Tim, v. 8-16. See, however, Lange’s Comm, 
in loco, We may add; Schaff, Apostolic Church, 
§ 135; Suicer, Thesaurus, sub voce. Of Phebe, 
Conybeare says (St. Paul, ii. p. 154): “She was @ 
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widow of consideration and wealth, who acted as 
one of the deaconesses of the Church, and was now 
about to sail to Rome upon some private business, 
apparently connected with a lawsuit in which she 
was engaged.” He adds: “She could not (accord- 
ing to Greek manners) have been mentioned as act- 
ing in the independent manner described, either if 
her busband had been living or if she had been un- 
Ynarried.”—R. | 

Cenchrea. The eastern seaport of Corinth 
(see the Encyclopedias). 

Ver. 2. That ye receive her in the Lord. 
She should be received with Christian interest.— 
And that ye assist her [zat mzagaotiyts 
aut. The verb is frequently used as a legal term, 
hence the conjecture of Conybeare, that her business 
at Rome was connected with a lawsuit.—R.] It is 
hardly probable that the early Church employed 
deaconesses to travel in the discharge of official 
business ; the business of Phebe seems to have been 
of a personal character. 

[For she too, xat yao aity. She herself 
also, not avty (this one).—R.] The reason why 
the Romans should zealously support her in her 
affairs does not lie in an official call to Rome, but in 
her services for the churches at home, and for the 
Apostle in particular. [IT gootatvg is a specially 
honorable designation, [It may refer to her official 
duties, but not necessarily so. The idea it implies 
is of service bestowed by a superior on inferiors.— 
Of myself also. ‘‘ When and where, we know 
not. It is not improbable that she may have been, 
like Lydia, one whose heart the Lord opened at the 
first preaching of Paul, and whose house was his 
lodging ;” Alford.—R. ] 


B. Vers, 3-16.—Ver. 8. Prisca. [This is the 
real name; Priscilla is the diminutive, according to 
the common mode of forming such appellations. 
—R.] She belonged, like Phebe, to the women 
who were prominent because of the energy of their 
faith, and deserved the honorable position before 
the name of her husband, Aquila (comp. Acts xviii. 
2). See 2 Tim. iv. 19. [The frequent sneers at 
Paul about his views respecting the female sex and 
their prerogatives might be spared us, were this 
chapter carefully read. The order here is a suffi- 
cient answer: the wife’s name first, because she was 
foremost, no douht. The standard is, after all, ca- 
pacity, not sex. Both are called “ my helpers,” and 
it would seem that, as such, they were both engaged 
in spiritual labors, which term includes vastly more 
than public preaching.—R. ] 

Ver. 4. Their own necks. Meyer translates 
the i2é9nx«ay literally: have laid wnder, under 
the executioner’s axe, But there has been no men- 
tion made in Paul’s previous history of the execu- 
tioner’s axe. Even Meyer himself doubts whether 
we should take the expression in its exact meaning. 
Since Paul was a member of their family, they were 
answerable for him in the tumults that arose in Cor- 
inth and Ephesus (Acts xviii. 12; xix. 23).—What 
they did for the Apostle, was done for all the 
churches of the Gentiles. 

Ver. 5. Likewise salute the church that is 
{n their house [zai tiv zat olxoy avtor 
éxxdnoiay|. The definite prototype of an apos- 
tolical household church, the type of the later par- 
ish. At the same time, the single household church- 
es in Rome are already connected by the bond of 
fellowship into one spiritual church, Accordingly, 





the church in the house is almost = the assembly in 
a certain house.* Tholuck: “In the metropolis, 
which was at that time about four miles in circum, 
ference, there were not less than five of them (comp. 
Kist, in Ilgen’s Zeitschrift fiir hist. Theologie, ii, 
2d part, p. 65).” 

Epenetus. “Unknown, as all the following 
ones to ver. 15. (Rufus may be the son of Simon 
Mark xv. 21.) The legends of the Fathers made the 
most of them martyrs and bishops, and the Synopsts 
of Dorotheus misplaces the most of them among the 
seventy disciples ;”” Meyer. 

The first-fruits of Asia [adzaoyy tig 
"Acias. See Textual Note*]. Asia proconsularis, 
The reading Achaia is less authenticated, and cre- 
ates difficulty, inasmuch as, in 1 Cor. xvi. 15, Ste. 
phanas is mentioned as the first-fruits of Achaia 
On the solution of this difficulty (by supposing that 
Epenetus was a member of the household of Ste. 
phanas, now in Rome), see Tholuck, p. 788.—[ Eé« 
Xovactov. Meyer, Philippi: with reference te 
Christ ; De Wette, Lange: for Christ. The mean- 
ing obviously is: first converted to Christ.—R.] 
The first-fruits, or those first converted, were gen- 
erally the natural leaders of the incipient churches. 

Ver, 6. Mary. Not more definitely known. 
There is no need of explaining that the reading, 
bestowed much labor + on us, is much more natural 
than the other, on you, for elsewhere the Apostle 
always brings out prominently the relations of the 
persons saluted to his own labors. [See Teatwal 
Note *.—R.] 

Ver. 7. And Junia (or Junias), The word 
has often been taken, and by Chrysostom [Grotius] 
among the rest, as a feminine noun, Junia; it seems 
more probable that it is Junias, an abbreviation of 
Junianus (see Tholuck, p. 739). [If feminine, it is 
the name of the wife or sister of Andronicus; the 
Ree. accents thus: Jouvviay, which indicates the 
feminine. Most editors (not Tregelles): Touvvay. 
It is as impossible as it is unnecessary to decide the 
question, though Meyer thinks the added descrip- 
tion favors the masculine form.—R. | 

My kinsmen. The expression ouvyyevets 
has been understood by Olshausen, and others, in 
the broader sense of fellow-countrymen ; against 
which it has been remarked that, in that case, oth. 
ers than Jewish Christians have received this desig- 


* (Dr. Hodge suggests that, as a tent-maker, Aquila 
had better accommodations for such an assembly than most 
of the Christians. See Alford 7m loco, where he quotes 
Justin Martyr’s statements about these assemblies. Cer- 
tainly there is no warrant for supposing that only the 
household servants, &c., are meant.—It is clear that the 
early Church was formed quite as much upon the household 
model as upon that of the synagogue. No form of church 
government should ignore this, nor can Christianity make 
true progress at the expense of the family. As the religion 
of Jesus Christ has sanctified household relations, and ele- 
vated them all, how far is the Church responsible for the 
manifestations of moral decay in social life? May not the 
schisms in families, produced by sectarian propagandism, 
so far interfere with any thing akin to these household 
churches, as to exercise a deteriorating influence? Cer- 
tainly it is difficult to conceive, that any Christians at Rom 
would lay in wait for Prisca’s children, to decoy them with 
presents to some other assembly. Yet that is a recognized 
form of ecclesiastical (I will not say Christian) effort in 
these days !-—R.] 

+ [The verb comgv, when not followed by Ady, refers 
to practical activity, not to preaching and teaching. Here, 
probably, some acts of womanly kindness are intended, 
such as Paul would be more likely to have received than 
the whole Roman Church. Hence ‘‘us” is more probably 
correct than ‘‘you.” Besides, why should Paul add _ this 
descriptidn, were she so well known to that Church ?—R.] 
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nation, besides the three thus denominated. Dr. 
Baur finds in these kinsmen not only a mark of the 
unauthenticity of chap. xvi., but even of the unfair- 
ness of the author, who, by this fiction, would make 
for the Apostle the favorable appearance of having 
sustained a more intimate relation to the Jewish- 
Christian Church in Rome. 

My fellow-prisoners [cuvavywadwtous 
pou]. Further particulars are not known. But 
as, according to Acts xxiii. 16, the Apostle hada 
nephew in Jerusalem who took a deep interest in 
his cause, aud as it is said of Andronicus and Ju- 
nias, or Junia, that they were before him in Christ— 
that is, were believers—so it is natural to make a 
family from the names of Andronicus, Junias, or 
better, Junia and Herodion, and to suppose that 
these, as the early converted kinsmen of Paul, had 
already made an impression in Jerusalem upon the 
unconverted Paul, and, after his conversion, had 
taken an interest in him in his captivity. Then, 
these were specially adapted, like Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, to prepare the way for him in Rome. This 
would also give a simple explanation to among 
the apostles, év totic aaoatédovuc. They 
were highly respected as believers among the apos- 
tles in Jerusalem. So also Meyer: “ distinguished 
—that is, most honorably known to the apostles. 
Thus Beza, Grotius, and most others; De Wette, 
Fritzsche, and Philippi. They take the right ground, 
for azootolog is never used by Paul in the broader 
sense (as Acts xiv. 4-14), and. therefore cannot be 
explained, with Origen, Chrysostom, Luther, Cal- 
vin, &c., and Tholuck: among [i. ¢., among the 
number of] the Apostles.” * See Meyer for hy- 
potheses respecting their conversion. 

Ver. 8. Amplias. An abbreviation of Am- 
pliaton.—[ Beloved in the Lord, “ beloved in the 
bonds of Christian fellowship” (Alford).—R.] 

Ver. 9. Urbanus—Stachys. The Apostle’s 
distinctions result from an exact view. 

Ver. 10. Apelles. This has been confounded 
(by Origen, and others) with Apollos, but without 
any ground whatever. [Comp. Horace, Sat., i. 
5. 100. Supposed to be a freedman, but the name 
was common among this class (Meyer, Philippi). 
There are various conjectures about the grouping of 
freedmen and slaves in these verses.—R. ] 

The approved [tov ddzmor]. A predi- 
cate of tested steadfastness in faith—Who are of 
the household of Aristobulus. That is, the 
Christians in the household, probably slaves of Aris- 
tobulus. See the additional é2v xveém in the follow- 
ing verse. [Alford: “It does not follow that either 
Aristobulus or Narcissus were themselves Christians. 
Only those of their familie (rods éx toy) are 
here saluted who were éy xveim; for we must un- 
derstand this also after “4ovatofPotvdov.”—R. | 

Ver. 11. Narcissus. Grotius, Neander, and 
others, have regarded him as a freedman of Claudius 
(Sueton., Claud. 28), [This freedman, however, was 


* (Luther: welche sind berithmte Apostel. Yet even so 
high an Anglican as Dr. Wordsworth accepts the view of 
Meyer and Lange. An able defence of the less restricted 
use of the term amécrtoAos will be found in Lightfoot, 
Galatians, pp. 92 ff. Still, in every case where Paul uses 
the word, it can be referred to others than himself and the 
Twelve only by catachresis. In 2 Cor. viii. 23, the article is 
omitted, and the word has obviously no ecclesiastical sense. 
Alford thinks the meaning adopted above “would imply 
that Paul had more frequent intercourse with the other 
apostles than we know that he had.” Yet how strange 
ae #8 ae apostles” should require this certification from 

‘aul.—R, 
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put to death two or three years before this Epistle 
was written. It is possible that the salutation ir 
addressed to his family, known thus after his death. 
—R. 

Per. 12. Persis. [The name is derived from 
Persia, as the native country of the bearer; but it 
is not kn)wn that it was borne for this reason in 
this particular instance.—R.] She is thus candidly 
distinguished from the two just named. 

Ver. 138. Rufus. See Commentary, Mark, p. 
151.—The chosen. A very expressive distinction. 
[Not merely “ elect in Christ,” but a chosen man, a 
distinguished Christian (odge).—R. |—His mother 
and mine [xal tyyv wytéouw adtov xas 
2nouv. ‘His mother by nature, mine by maternal 
kindness” (Webster and Wilkinson).—R.]. Fervid 
expression of gratitude for the enjoyment of friend- 
ly care. 

Ver. 14. Hermas. This verse contains a nu- 
merous group, probably intimately associated, and 
less known to the Apostle. Hermas has been re- 
garded by Origen and Eusebius as the author of the 
work: ‘O zovuyv. But this author belongs to the 
middle of the second century.x—The brethren 
who are with them [totic civ attots 
adeshpouc]. This, as well as the expressien in 
ver. 15: All the saints who are with them, has been 
understood as referring to a household church. In- 
cidental hypotheses: (1.) Christian associations for 
common business pursuits, &c. (Fritzsche, Philippi). 
(2.) Missionary unions (Reiche). [The latter is quite 
improbable.—R. | 

Ver. 15. Julia. Probably the wife of Philolo- 
gus; for, in what follows, she is distinguished from 
the sister of Nereus. : 

Ver. 16. With a holy kiss. “Ev gevljuats 
aytio, 1 Thess. v. 26. Comp. 1 Peter v. 14: é 
gpunnwate ayénnys. “In Tertullian, it is the oscu- 
lum pac's; the fraternal kiss after the finished 
prayer in the assemblies of the Christians is men- 
tioned by Justin Martyr (M. Apol. 1. Op. 65);” Tho- 
luck.—For further particulars, see Meyer and Winer. 
The continuance of this Oriental Christian custom 
of connecting the salutation and the kiss as an ex- 
pression of fellowship and of common festivals, is 
known in the Greek church (see Luke vii, 45). 

All the churches [ai éxxiyoiar macau. 
See Textwal Note ™]. As Paul has made known in 
many churches his intention of going to Rome, and 
because of this opportunity had received many salu- 
tations for Rome, he regarded himself sufficiently 
warranted to greet Rome in the name of all the 
churches, particularly of those which he had estab- 
lished. Grotius limits the expression to the Grecian 
churches ; others, in other ways, ([Stuart, Olshau- 
sen, to the churches in Corinth and vicinity ; Ben- 
gel, to those he had visited.—R. ] 


C. Vers. 17-20,—Ver. 17. Now I beseech 
you, brethren. A warning against those who 
cause divisions and variances is very properly con. 
nected with the hearty and solemn injunction for 
the universal preservation of unity and harmony 
See an analogous instance in Eph. vi. 10 ff Thia 
section is, therefore, by no means “ supplementary,” 
as Meyer holds it to be. On the contrary, it is ob. 
served, by both him and Tholuck, that it may be 
inferred from the position of the Apostle’s words 
(at the conclusion), and their brevity, that the false 
teachers here designated have not yet found entrance 
into the Church. He already knew that they exist 
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ed, and that they increased both intensively and ex- 
tensively ; therefore he could—as he subsequently 
did in his farewell address at Miletus, when setting 
put for Ephesus—here definitely predict their pres- 
ence in Rome. Carpzov has had in mind the differ- 
ences in chaps. xiv. and xy.; Clericus, and others, 
the early heathen philosophers. In both, the idea 
of Christian false teachers is wanting. Others have 
ilecided them to be Libertines. That the Apostle, at 
all events, had in view, besides the future Judaizing 
and Ebionitic zealots for the law, the gnosticizing 
and antinomian spirits of the future, is proved on 
looking at the arrangement for the reception of both 
these tendencies, which he, according to chaps. xiv. 
and xv., unquestionably found already in the Church. 
According to De Wette, the kind of false teachers 
here mentioned cannot be more specifically deter- 
mined; according to Tholuck, with reference to 
Phil. iii, 2, &c., the zealots of the law are meant. - 

[Alford says: “ Judging by the text itself, we 
infer that these teachers were similar to those point- 
ed out in Phil. iii, 2, &.: unprincipled and selfish 
persons, seducing others for their own gain ; wheth- 
er Judaizers or not, does not appear; but consider- 
ing that the great opponents of the Apostle were of 
this party, we may perhaps infer that they also be- 
longed to it.’—R. ] 

To mark [czozeiv. To notice carefully; 
used in Phil. iii. 17, with reference to those who 
should be imitated; more intensive than Pdémew 
(Meyer).—R.] This, and the avoiding of them, 
Krehl thinks can be referred only to present false 
teachers, which is very properly opposed by Tho- 
luck.—[ Divisions and offences, ta¢ dvyoota- 
clas nal ta Guavdaia. The articles point 
to known divisions and scandals, whether Paul re- 
ferred to any particular persons or not. Dr. Hodge 
seems disposed to refer the first word to doctrinal 
divisions, the latter to moral offences; so Webster 
and Wilkinson. Philippi and Meyer seem to refer 
the first to divisions, however occasioned, and the 
latter to temptations to depart from the gospel 
ground of faith and life. The objection to the for- 
mer distinction is, that the “ divisions” hinted at in 
the Epistle were mainly of an ethical rather than a 
doctrinal origin—Contrary to the teaching, 
maga tv dvdaynv. On the preposition, see 
Gal. i. 8, Lange’s Comm., p. 19. Most German 
commentators are disposed to reject at least the ex- 
clusive reference to doctrinal instruction. As our 
English word doctrine suggests dogmatic theology, 
we substitute teaching, which includes all instruc- 
tion.—A commendation of their teachers is implied, 
which hints at the indirect Pauline origin of the 
Church.— Avoid them, égxxiivate am av- 
tov. There is no reference to official excommuni- 
cation, but to personal treatment of those who might 
or might not be church members.—R. ] 

Ver. 18. Serve not our Lord Christ [76 
xveto juoav XovaotG ov dovidevovory. 
See Textual Note *]. See chap. ii. 8; Phil. iii. 19; 
2 Cor, ii. 20. Fanaticism, by its confusion of spirit- 
nal and carnal affections and motives, degenerates 
{nto disguised sensualism.—Their own belly 
[rH éxutHy xovdin]. This is a symbol of their 
self-interest, selfishness, sensuality, and of their 
fina. aiming at a mere life of pleasure; comp. 1 
Tim. vi. 5; Titus i. 11, 

And by their good words and fair speech- 
es [dca tho xyonatohoytas zai evhoyias. 
See Textual Note ]. Comp. 2 Cor. xi. 14. By 

29 


good words they represent themselves in a ros} 
light, and by flattering speeches, their hearers. For 
further particulars, see Tholuck, p. 741. Melanch 
thon understands, by <tAoyia, religious blessings and 
promises ; for example, those of themonks, [Hodge 
takes the two words as synonymous, Meyer thinks 
the former characterizes the tenor, and the latter the 
Jorm, of their words. Xeyor. is found only here 
in the New Testament. The view given by Dr. 
Lange is quite tenable.—R. ] 

The simple [tév a&xaxov. The unwary]. 
Those who, as such, can be easily deceived. [How 
many were deceiving and deceived, appears from 
Phil. i. 15, written from Rome a few years after 
ward.—R. ] 

Ver. 19. Flor your obedience [7 ya¢ 
tuov taxon]. The ycg is explained in dif 
ferent ways: 

1. It implies, indirectly, that they also are not 
free from this c&xaxta (Origen, Fritzsche). [Dr. 
Hodge takes obedience as = obedient disposition, 
and, with others, regards this as implying a liability 
to be led astray. But “ obedience,” without further 
definition, would mean the “ obedience of faith,” in 
this Epistle at least; besides, this view implies that 
their obedience was not altogether of a commend 
able character.—R. ] 

2. It implies an antithesis; as for the Roman 
Christians, he knows that they, as being obedient to 
the gospel, cannot be so easily deceived (Chrysos- 
tom, Theodoret, Meyer).* 

3. The yao specifies a second ground for ver, 
17 (Tholuck, De Wette, Philippi). [So Alford. But 
Meyer correctly says, that yao is never repeated 
thus in a strictly coérdinate relation. Alford finds 
also a slight reproof here.—R. ] 

Explanation (1.) is, as it seems to us, very aptly 
modified by Riickert. Since they succeeded in de- 
ceiving the simple, they will zhink that they can also 
easily find an entrance to you, for they regard your . 
obedience, which is everywhere known, as that very 
simplicity. [This avoids the objection to which the 
view, as held by Dr. Hodge, is open. Still, Meyer 
seems nearest the true explanation.—R. ] 

I rejoice therefore over you [2p tui» 
ovv yatow. See Textual Note™. The emphatic 
position of ég tty favors Meyer’s view of yao. 
while the next clause, with its adversative dé, seems 
to introduce the real warning.—R.} It is, at all 
events, desirable that they allow themselves to be 
warned, according to the rule which the Apostle lays 
down. 

Wise [copovc. ». A.C. Rec, insert piv, 
which seems to be an interpolation on account of 
6%, which follows.—R.] They should be receptive 
inquirers after what is good. But, on the other 
hand, they should be as unreceptive of, and un- 
teachable in, what is bad, as if they were simple 
hearted people—Harmless. [Dr. Lange renders: 
ungelehrig, einfiltig, simple, asin EB. V. But harm: 
less seems to be preferable, especially as another 


* [Meyer finds the ground for this antithesis in the 
position of axécwv ... voy, and parapbrases: ‘ Not with- 
out ground do I say the hearts of the simple; for you they 
will not seduce, because you do not belong to the simple ; 
but you are so noted for your obedience (to the gospel), that 
it is everywhere known ; about you I am therefore glad, yet 
I would have you wise and pure,” &c. ‘*An elegant min 
gling of the warning with the expression of firm confi- 
dence.” This view is now favored by Philippi, and is nd 
open to the objection urged against (1.), nor does it presen 
any grammatical difficulty whatever.—R.] 
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Greek word has been rendered “ simple” just before 
(ver, 18).—R.] Meyer explains axegatoug by 
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religious orders, which assumed, besides, a qualified 
missionary function. Recent times have attempted 


pure [i. ¢, unmixed with, free from, evil], which | glorious things in relation to this office, and have 


does not make an antithesis to the foregoing (comp. 
1 Cor. xiv. 20). Matt. x. 16, on the contrary, con- 
stitutes a harmonious antithesis to the whole pas- 
sage. For different expositions of the adxegatous, 
see Tholuck. [Dr. Hodge: “ Wise, so that good 
may result, and simple, so that evil may not be 
done ;” so most commentators.—R. ] 


Ver, 20, And the God of peace, &e. [6 dé | 


Ozo¢ tig etonvys, x.t.d.] In the divine power 
of the Spirit and Author of peace. It is just as the 
God of peace that He will bruise Satan, who, by his 
false doctrines, causes divisions, and rends the 
Church asunder. The ovyteéwev, shall bruise, 
is the prophetic future; but not optatively, accord- 
ing to Flatt [Stuart] (see 2 Cor. xi. 15), The ex- 
pression is an allusion to Gen. iii, 15. 

The grace, &. This is the usual concluding 
benediction (see 2 Cor. xiii. 13). In 2 Thess. iii. 16, 
18, a concluding salutation also follows the benedic- 
tion. [The presence of the benediction here has 
led to various conjectures: that Paul intended to 
close, but afterward added the salutations; that 
yer, 24 is not genuine, since it only repeats this 
doxology, &c. But the text is well sustained here, 
except the final Amen (see Zextwal Note *); and 
certainly no one has a right to say that Paul shall 
always close his Epistles in the same way, or to im- 
pugn either the genuineness of the text or the in- 
spiration of the author, because he does not conform 
to a certain mode (however customary with him). 
—R.] 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL. 


1. We become best acquainted with the nature 
of the office of deaconess in apostolic times from 
the Pastoral Epistles. From these it is evident, first 
of all, that this office was not of a missionary char- 
acter, but a local service in the Church, springing 
from Christian consecration, and more exactly de- 
fined, by the restraint then placed on women, by 
the general destination of the sex, as well as by age 
and character. This form of the office in the early 
Church was succeeded, in the Middle Ages, by the 
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accomplished great results; but the full develop- 
ment of the matter from the idea of a local evangel. 
ical service, into which, in its wider sense, all the 
female members of the Church are called, remains :. 
grand problem for the Evangelical Church. [Wom 
an’s work in the Church d.aconal, not ministerial._— 
All Christian women called to a diaconal service ; 
some to a more special, and perhaps official, service 
of this nature.—The danger of the medizval ex- 
treme best avoided by regarding the Church as 


_ founded upon the family; not intended to override 


it (see the household churches named here). How 
are we Protestants ignoring this idea?—The diaco- 
nal service a priestly one (chap. xv. 27); noble, 
however humble it appears.—R. | 

2. The commendation of Phebe, a model for 
Christian commendations. 

3. The Apostle’s salutations. Christianity is as 
intensively personal in a holy sense, as actually free 
from the ungodly respect of persons. The Apos- 
tle’s friends as preparers of his way, and witnesses 
of his greatness and humility. His brief descrip- 
tions of them are models of a proper estimation of 
persons, free from all flattery. A group of constel- 
lations in the apostolic age, as a segment of that 
spiritual starry sky which eternity will reveal. 

4. The warning against the false teachers. See 
the Hxeg. Notes. 

5. The Apostle’s glorious prophecy opens a still 
greater future for Rome. We also read, in Matt, 
xiii., that it is Satan who sows the tares among the 
wheat, and thereby causes offences. False teaching 
seems here to be a ground of divisions and offences, 
The first practically evil effect proceeds outwardly, 
the other comes inwardly. 

6.. It has been said, that the Apostle has pro- 
nounced too hard a sentence on his opponents. But 
the Apostle had established the great festival of 
peace, and therefore he must regard the enemies of 
God’s Church of peace as just what they really are 
—the demoniacal disturbers of the institution of a 
heavenly life on earth. 


(The Homiletical and Practical Notes are at the end of 
the chapter.) 





CONCLUSION. 


THE GREETINGS OF THE PAULINE CIRCLE TO THE CHURCH AT ROME, AND THE INVO. 


CATION OF BLESSINGS BY PAUL HIMSELF. 


HIS DOXOLOGICAL SEALING OF THP 


GOSPEL FOR ALL TIME BY A REAL ANTIPHONICAL AMEN, 


Cuap, XVI, 21-24%, 


A. 


21 


Timotheus my workfellow [saluteth you],’ and Lucius, and Jason, and Sost 
22 pater, my kinsmen, salute you [om salute you]. 
23 Fhe] epistle, salute you in the Lord. Gaius 


I Tertius, who wrote this 
mine host, and [the host] of the 
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whole church, saluteth you. Erastus the chamberlain [treasurer] of the city 


24 saluteth you, and Quartus a [our] brother, The? grace of our Lord Jesua 
Christ be with you all. Amen. 


B. 


25 Now to him that is of power [who is able]* to stablish you according to my 
gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the revelation of the 
mystery, which was kept secret [in silence] since the world began [during eter- 

26 nal ages], But now is made manitest, and by [through] the Scriptures of the 
prophets, according to the commandment of the everlasting God, [is] made 

27 known to all nations for [unto] the obedience of faith: To God only wise, be 
glory through Jesus Christ for ever [To the only wise God, through Jesus 
Christ ; to whom be the glory for ever]. Amen. 


[TO THE ROMANS.]* 


TEXTUAL. 


@omaCerar; adopted by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Meyer, Alford, &c., since the alteration to the plural (from the 
number of persons named) was so Jikely to occur.—The E. V. must therefore be emended as above. 

2 Ver. 24.—[This verse is wanting in x. A. B. C., and in other important authorities. In some cursives, and in 
some copies of the Peshito, it is found after ver. 27. D. F. L., Greek and Latin fathers, insert it here. It is rejected by 
Lachmann, Koppe, Reiche, Tregelles; bracketted by Alford; accepted by Meyer and Lange (Tischendorf varies). It 
was 10t inserted to form a proper ending to the Epistle, since the authorities which omit it have the concluding 
doxology ; but was probably omitted on account of the unusual combination of the benediction and doxology. So Dr. 

nge, who makes the doxology a liturgical antiphony, expanding the ‘‘Amen” of this verse, and of course retains 
vers. 24-27 in this place. 

3 Ver. 25.—{The emendations are from the revisions of the Amer. Bible Union, Five Ang. Clergymen, and Noyes. 
Dr. Lange’s rendering is, in some respects peculiar: ‘But to Him, who can make you strong (chap. i. 11): According 
to (as an antiphony to) my gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ,—according to the revelation of the mystery ; that 
was kept in silence since eternal ages; but that has been ow made manifest, as through the prophetical Scriptures ;— 
aia to the command of the everlasting God, made known among all nations for the purpose of their obedience of 
faich: 


1 Ver. 21.-{The Ree., with D’. L., and a few minor authorities, reads: domdgovra. XX, A. B. O. Dl. F.: 


To the only wise God— 
Through Jesus Christ, whose is the glory— 
Into eternity an (accordant) AMEN.” 


It will be noticed that this differs from the usual view, in some of its details as well as in the liturgical view it presents. 
See further the Excg. Notes. 

4 Ver. 27.—[On the concluding Doxology. (1.) Vers. 25-27 are found here, in N. B. C. D., Vulgate, Peshito, and other 
versions, in some fathers. So the Rec., Erasmus, Beza (eds. 3-5), Bengel, Koppe, Lachmann, Scholz, Fritzsche, De 
Wette, Rickert, Philippi, Tischeidorf, Tholuck, Ewald, Meyer, Alford, Trege!les, Lange, and many others. (2.) They 
stand after chap. xiv. 23 in L., early all cursives (Alford says 192), in the Greek lectionaries, in Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
Theophylact. &c. This position is accepted by Beza (eds. 1, 2), Grotius, Mill, Wetstein, Paulus, Eichhorn (and most of 
those who deny the integrity of the Epistle), but not by the latest critical editors. (3.) They are found in both places 
in A. and a few cursives, wh'ch is indefensible. (4.) They are omitted in D%. (or rather marked for erasure by the 
corrector) F. G. (both, however, leaving a space in chap. xiy., as if intending to insert there), Marcion, some manuscripts 
in Jerome. Schmidt, Reiche, Krehl reject them as not genuine.—We inquire, then: , ‘ 

I. Is this Doxology genuine? A careful scrutiny of the external authorities as given above justifies the opinion of 
Alford ; ‘Its genuineness as a part of the Epistle is placed beyond all reasonable dowht.”? The few authorities which 
omit it altogether, seem to have done so Sith 1.0 intention of rejecting it. The variation in position is so readily 
accounted for, as to cast little doubt on the genuineness. Nor is the internal evidence against it. The style is Pauline. 
Though the other Pauline doxologies are simpler, this was the close of the greatest Epistle. Reiche thinks that, owing 
to the personal character of chaps. xv., xvi., the public reading closed with chap. xiv.; that then a doxology was spoken, 
ee crept into the text at that point, and afterward was trunsterred to the close. But this is mere conjecture. (See 

eyer. 

TP What, then, is its true position? We answer, without hesitation, at the close of chap. xvi. (1.) The weight, if 
not the number of diplomatic authorities favors this position. (2.) In accounting for the variation, 1t is much easier to 
account for the change from this place to chap. xiv., than for the reverse. The doxology forms an unusual conclusion ; 
it was preceded by the usual closing benediction; the words bmas orynpifar would seem to point to the “weak” 
(chap. xiv). Other theories are advanced, but this seems the simplest explanation of the change.--The repetition in 
some authorities is easily accounted for, since the early criticism could vot decide where it properly belonged, and yet 
feared to reject; the omission arose from the same doubt (since F. G. both have a blank space in chap. xiy.).—Dr, 
Lange’s view of the connection renders extended critical discussion unnecessary.—R. ] 


* [Sunscription. That of the Rec. is probably correct, but not genuine. x. A. Bl. OC. D. G. have: mpd¢ 
®Pwuaiovs; to this B2, and others add: éypadyn amd KopivGov; G.: éredkécOy.—R.] 


EXEGETICAL AND CRITICAL God’s command to bear the gospel forth unto all na 
tions, for the consummation of which our Epistle ia 
A. The salutations—B. The doxology, in con- | designed. 
formity with the fundamental thought of the Epis- 
tle, in the form of a liturgical antiphony. The ever- A. Vers. 21-24.—Ver. 21. Timotheus. Sce 
lasting Amen of the Church as a response to the} Acts xx. 4; also the Encyclopedias.*— Lucius, 
everlasting gospel of God, as an Amen: 1. To the 


proclamation of the gospel in general ; 2. To Paul’s * (Comp. Van Oosterzee (Lange’s Comm.), 1 Timothy 
proclamation of the call of the Gentiles; 3. To | Introd., § 1.—R.] 
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Not Luke (Origen, and others). “It is uncertain 
whether this is the Lucius of Cyrene in Acts xiii. 
1.°—Jason. Comp. Acts xvii. 5.—Sosipater. 
Acts xx. 4. The identity is, at least, by no means 
improbable. [In regard to these three persons com- 
mentators differ, All three may be ideutical with 
those mentioned in the Acts, yet all the names were 
common, while Sosipater and Sopater (Acts xx. 4) 
may be the same name, without the identity of per- 
sons being thereby established.IMy kinsmen, o¢ 
guyyevets wov. See vers. 7, 11. It seems 
probable that some relationship more close than that 
of fellow-Jew is here referred to.—R. ] 

Ver. 22, Tertius. Probably an Italian (he has, 
without any ground, been identified with Silas; * 
see Meyer). The writer of this Epistle, which Paul 
dictated to him. On other untenable hypotheses (a 
clean copy; a translation into Greek), see Meyer. 
It was natural that he should present his own salu- 
tation. [Tholuck considers this irregularity a cor- 
roboration of the genuineness of the chapter.—R.] 
Groundless suppositions: 1. Paul wrote from ver. 
23 with his own hand (Rambach); 2. From ver. 28, 
Tertius wrote in his own narne (Gléckler),  [“ En- 
tirely groundless also is the view of Olshausen: Paul 
wrote the doxology immediately after ver. 20, but 
on a special and small parchment, the vacant side 
of which was used by the amanuensis, Tertius, in 
order to write vers. 21-24 in his own name;” Mey- 
er. The internal evidence is altogether against this. 
—In the Lord, éy xveiw. Wordsworth follows 
Origen in joining these words with what immediately 
precedes, as implying that the work of an amanuen- 
sis, not less than that of an apostle, is done “in the 
Lord.” Most commentators connect it with doma- 
Comwoav, which is preferable.—R. | 

Ver. 23. Gaius. Caius. See the Loxicons on 
the frequent occurrence of the name. The identity 
with the Caius in 1 Cor. i. 14 is very probable; per- 
haps he is also the same person as the Caius in Acts 
xx. 4. Paul was now lodging with him, as he had 
already done with others.—Probably also a house- 
hold congregation gathered in his house. [Or he 
may have been universal in his hospitality to Chris- 
tians (Alford).—R.. ] 

Erastus. The city treasurer. The same name 
in Acts xix, 22 and 2 Tim. iv. 20 does not seem to 
denote the same person, unless, as Meyer remarks, 
Erastus had given up his position.— Quartus 
[Kotvaotosg. This shows how the Greeks trans- 
ferred the sound of the Latin Qu into their lan- 
guage.—R.] A brother in a general Christian sense. 


B. Vers. 25-247,—Ver. 25. Now to him who 
is able to stablish you [7 dé duvanévy 
vudsg otyot&as. To this dative, that of ver. 
27 corresponds, all that intervenes being dependent 
in some way upon duvvamwérvm. The real gram- 
matical difficulty is therefore in ver, 27.—R. 
<tyotgav. See chap. i. 11; 1 Thess. iii, 2; 
2 Thess, ii. 17. He is very solicitous that the 
Church in Rome be steadfast and faithful. He 
clothes his solicitude in the form of a liturgical 
antiphony, in which he again takes up the first 
Amen, in order to say Amen to the three solemn 
representations of the gospel of God, in the name 


* {The ground of this supposed identity is that the 
Hebrew word answering to the Latin Tertius (av sy) 


sounds like Silas. But the latter is a contraction from 
Siloanus,—R.] 
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of the Roman Church, and of all God’s churches in 
general. Comp. the liturgical meaning of the Amer 
in 1 Cor. xiv. 16, 

According tomy gospel [xatad to <iay: 
yéivov wou]. According to this view of the dox: 
ology, we do not explain zara in reference to my 
gospel, but according to my gospel, as an antiphony 
to my gospel—and, mentally, for the first, second, 
and third time. If we mistake this liturgical form, 
this doxology becomes a network of exegetical diffi. 
culties. The first zata is explained by Meyer: 
may He establish you in relation to my gospel, that 
you may remain perseveringly true to my gospel 
For other explanations, see the same author, p, 
551f. ([Philippi, Alford, and others, agree, in the 
main, with Meyer: im reference to—i. ¢., in my goss 
pel; He can establish you, or, ‘‘ in subordination to, 
and according to the requirements of” (Alford), my 
gospel. Dr. Hodge prefers through, which is scarce- 
ly defensible lexically. Dr. Lange’s view of tha 
preposition depends on his view of the doxology aa 
a whole.—R. | 

And the preaching of Jesus Christ [zai 
to xHovyua Incotv Xevotou]. As it is not 
only spread abroad in his gospel, but also outside of 
it, in all the world. Explanations: 1. The preach- 
ing concerning Christ (Luther, Calvin, Tholuck, and 
Philippi); 2. The preaching which Christ causes to 
be promulgated through him (Meyer, and others), 
3. The preaching of Christ during His stay on earth 
(Grotius).* 

According to the revelation [xata azo- 
xadvpev. The zata is taken by Meyer, and oth- 
ers, as coordinate to the former one, and dependent 
on otygisav; by Tholuck, and others, as dependent 
on the whole opening clause, in the sense of in con- 
sequence of ; by Alford, and others, as subordinate 
to xjeuvyuo.—R.] This is the specific designation 
of the universality of the gospel according to Paul’s 
view; Eph. iii. 8, 9; Col. i. 26, &.—The mys- 
tery relates particularly to the freedom or national 
enlargement of the gospel. [Philippi, and others, 
unnecessarily limit mystery here to this enlargement 
of the gospel. It seems best to take it in its full 
meaning. See chap. xi. 25.—R.] 

Ver. 26. [But now is made manifest, 
gavegn9éivtos 08 vty. This is obviously in 
antithesis to the latter part of the preceding verse. 
The question respecting the relation of the clauses is, 
however, a difficult one. Beza, Flatt, Meyer, De 
Wette, and others, join these words closely with ver. 
25, making the rest of this verse subordinate to 
yyno.o9évtoc. They render somewhat thus: “ But 
which is made manifest in the present age, and by 
means of the prophetic Scriptures, according to the 
command of the everlasting God, is made known 
unto all nations, in order to lead them to the obedi- 
ence of the faith.” Hodge, Alford, and others, join 
together the first part of the verse as far as “ the 
everlasting God;” while Dr. Lange takes the third 
nota as coordinate to the first and second. Be. 
sides, there is room for a great variety of opinion in 
regard to the relation of the different phrases.—R. ] 

Through the Scriptures of the prophets 
[dvd te youpay Teopyntvxoyv. The pres 
ence of ce seems to favor the connection with what 
follows, but Dr. Lange renders “as through,” &e., 


* [Of these, (3.) seems mest untenable. 
phrase an extension of the preceding one ; (2.) an explara- 
tion of it. They are not, however, contradictory of eack 
other. Dr, Lange scems really to combine them.—-R.] 


(1.) makes this 
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thus adopting the other view.—R.] By this addi- 
tion, Paul proves that this present revelation, whose 
special organ is Paul himself, is not neologically 
new, but according to the analogy of faith, Through 
the Scriptures of the prophets means, that their 
sense has now become fully clear.* 

According to the commandment of the 
everlasting God [xat éxiutayyy tov aio- 
viov Osotv. See Textual Note *, on Dr. Lange’s 
rendering.—R.] Here Meyer’s view of the con- 
struction of xata% does not hold good any longer, 
and therefore he makes the third principal propo- 
sition as a supplement to the second: and by means 
of the prophetic writings according to the command- 
ment of the everlasting God, &c. This command- 
ment is the last form, the last word, because it brings 
very near to the Church at Rome the obligatory duty 
of interesting itself in the work of the world’s con- 
version. The commandment of the eternal God 
should, as an injunetion continually resounding, find 
an eternal reécho in tne Amen of the Church.+ 

Ver. 27. To the cnly wise God, &. [novo 
gogo Oo, x24.) Meyer: “To the only wise 
God through Jesus Christ.” + Curious words! Bet- 
ter: To the only wise God be the glory through 
Christ (Luther, Beza [E. V.]). Yet the  op- 
poses this view, if we refer it to Christ. The «, in- 
deed, has been cancelled by Beza and Grotius, ac- 
cording to cursives 83, 72, and Rufinus; but it 
stands firm, and is also no obstruction to the proper 
construction of this doxology. For by all means 
there belongs to Christ, or the Lamb, the honor of 
unsealing the book of ‘God’s mysteries, and in eter- 
nity the Church can utter thanksgiving and praise to 
Him for it in the Amen of the Church. Comp. Rev. 
v. 12. [It must be added, however, that while the 
glory may be very properly ascribed to Christ, it 
is grammatically harsh to refer the relative @ to 
Christ, since Oe@ is the leading word in this verse, 
and by implication throughout.—R]. 

Because the force of the last Amen was mis- 
taken, many supposed that the Apostle was gradu- 
ally led, by the parentheses, from the doxology to 
God, to the doxology to Christ (Tholuck, Philippi). 
Such a great obscurity would be a bad crown to his 
grand and clear work. Besides, the previous repe- 
tition worm cogm Oo is against it. Other suppo- 


* (The sense is accordingly much the same, whether this 
phrase limit ‘‘ made manifest”? or ‘made known.” In the 
former case, the thought is supplementary: ‘It is made 
manifest in these gospel times, and that, too, by means of 
the prophetic writings;” in the latter, more emphasis 
would rest upon it. It is objected to the latter, that the 
writings of the prophets were not actually the means em- 

loyed in the universal diffusion of the gospel; to the 
‘ormer, that there is an incongruity in thus speaking of a 
mystery ‘‘ kept in silence,” and yet made manifest now by 
writings of the earlier date. Either of these may be readily 
met. On grammatical grounds the preference should be 
iven to the connection with what tollows, unless Dr. 
ange’s syntax be alopted, which, by taking the following 
xaré as coordinate to the previous ones, precludes this 
view.—R.] y 

{ [If Dr. Lange’s view be not accepted, then Meyer’s is 
to be preferred: This general making known took place: 
(1.) By means of the prophetic Scriptures; (2.) According 
to the command of God; (3.) For the establishment of the 
obedience of faith; (4.) Among all nations. So most com- 
mentators.—The word aiwviov, everlasting, has been 
deemed superfluous; yet it seems specially appropriate.— 
“The first eis indicates the ai?m—in order to their becom- 
{ng obedient to the faith : the second, the local extent of the 
manifestation ” (Alford).—R.] 

t [** Zo God, who through Ohrist appears as the only wise ; 
#0 wise, that, in comparison with Him, the predicate wise 
can be attributed to no other being, the absolutely wise ;”’ 
Meyer. This view now meets with much favor.—R.J 








sitiuns—that the » is a pleonasm, standing for 
avt@ *—as well as the proposed supplements, prove 
only that there must be a mistake in the whole con. 
ception of the doxology. We may regard it as re 
moved by the liturgical construction of the conclu. 
sion corresponding to the fundamental liturgical 
thought of the Epistle. The Amen of eternity shall 
again ascend to God through Christ, just as the eter. 
nal gospel has come from God to man through Him, 
But we do not read 70 curv, because the conclasion - 
is not didactic, but a prayer. 

[Dr. Lange thus avoids an anacoluthon, by mak- 
ing a double doxology, as it were—to God an eter- 
nally accordant Amen, to Christ the glory. It must 
be confessed that this view is novel, with scarcely an 
analogy in the New Testament or elsewhere; yet it 
is beautiful, poetic, and appropriate. For the Apos- 
tle, in closing such an Hpistle as this, must have 
been filled with thoughts not less grand than these. 
Still, should we accept the view of Meyer, the thought 
remains grand, Pauline, and appropriate. (See 
Winer, p. 528, on the anacoluthon.) For he who 
had cived so deeply into the riches of the knowl- 
edge of God in Jesus Christ, might well close by 
declaring that God was revealed as absolute wisdom 
in Jesus Christ, and ascribe to Him, as such, the 
glory forever, And when, through the preaching 
of Jesus Christ, according to this gospel, the mys. 
tery of God’s love in Jesus Christ shall be made 
known to all nations, and they, through the knowl. 
edge of the revealed Scriptures, become obedient in 
faith, then to Him, whose wisdom shall be thus re- 
vealed, be all the glory. The true antiphonical 
AMEN is pronounced by those who labor for and 
await that glory, who to-day, with uplifted heads, ex- 
pect the final triumph, not less than he who closea 
his great Epistle in such confidence.—R. | 


DOCTRINAL AND ETHICAL, 


1. See the Hxeg. Notes. 

2. The doxology is presented to God, as the only 
wise, in the same sense as His wisdom, in the econ- 
omy of salvation, is glorified at the conclusion of 
chap. xi. 

3. On the liturgical meaning of the AMEN, comp. 
Deut. xxvii. 15 ff.; Ps. evi. 48; 1 Chron. xvi. 36> 
1 Cor. xiv. 16; but especially Eph. iii, 21. 


HOMILETICAL AND PRACTICAL. 
Cuar. xvi. 1-16. 


The abundance of apostolic salutations (vers, 
1-16).—The Apostle’s good memory of his friends 
(vers, 1-16).—Phebe, a pattern for every Christian 
deaconess. 1. Every one, like her, should minister 
to the poor and sick in the Church of the Lord; 2. 
Every one, like her, should not teaeh God’s word, 
but bring it over, as Phebe brought the Epistle to 
the Romans to Rome (vers. 1, 2).—The evangelical 
office of the deaconess arose from living faith: 1, 
In the apostolic Church; 2. In the Middle Ages; 
3. At the present time.—How should our churches 
act toward the deaconesses ?—He who exercises love 
may also lay claim to love (ver. 2),—Aquila and 


* (Hodge: **To the only wise God, thrcugh Jesus 
Christ, to Him, I say, be glory forever.”? So Stuart, taking 
® in the demonstrative sense.—R.} 
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Priscilla, a Christian couple of the apostolic age ; 
comp. Acts xviii, 2, 26 (vers 8, 4).—Aquila and 
Priscilla contrasted with Ananias and Sapphira; 
comp. Acts v. 1 ff_—The Christian Church originally 
a household church (ver. 5).—The family, the birth- 
place of Christian service in the Gentile world ; 
comp. Acts x. 17; xvi. 84, 40; xviii. 7; 1 Cor, xvi. 
19 (ver. 5).—The Marys of the New Testament. 1. 
Mary, the mother of our Lord; 2. Mary, the sister 
of the mother of Jesus; 8. Mary of Bethany; 4. 
Mary Magdalene; 5. Mary, the mother of John 
Mark; 6. The Roman Mary (ver. 6).—See the Con- 
cordance. 

The Marys of the New Testament grouped in 
pairs. 1. Two of them belong to the immediate 
family of Jesus; 2. Two are friends of our Lord ; 
3. Two are protectresses of His apostles (ver. 6).— 
The various yet well-considered designations of the 
individuals saluted by the Apostle: Helpers in 
Christ (ver. 8); well-beloved, my beloved, beloved 
(vers. 5, 9, 12); beloved in the Lord (ver. 8); ap- 
proved in Christ (ver. 10); chosen in the Lord (ver. 
13); sister (ver. 1).—The salutation with a holy kiss 
(ver. 16).—The holy kiss of fraternal fellowship, 
and the Judas-kiss of the betrayer (ver. 16). 

Lurner, on ver. 17: This is said against all doc- 
trines of men. 

Srarke: Christianity does not abrogate worldly 
transactions and external business, but rather directs 
them aright, and brings a blessing upon them (ver. 
2).—Hepinerr: How beautiful! Pious women in 
the service of the Church, taking care of widows, 
children, the poor, and the sick! Ob, how sadly has 
this zeal died out in the Church; every one is for 
himself in his own house! Yet who does not see 
the footprints of a God still living ? (ver. 2.) 

SpenerR: We see, at least, that women are pro- 
hibited from no spiritual employment, with the ex- 
ception of the public office of the ministry (ver. 2). 
—With a holy kiss, without any wantonness, actual 
or imagined (ver. 16). 

Hevsner: Commendations of the Christian are 
very different from merely worldly ones, for they 
have a holy cause and a holy purpose (vers. 1, 2).— 
Natural weakness, strengthened by grace, accom- 
plishes much (ver. 6 ff.).—The true Christian must 
read all these names with hearty interest, even 
though we know but little or nothing of their works. 
Their names stand in the Book of Life.—Celebrity, 
so called, is something very ambiguous; the lowest 
faithful servant of Christ is more than the most ad- 
mired worldly hero.—Pious souls can even wish to 
remain concealed, dad<iv Buooasg (vers. 5, 6 ff.).— 
The kiss can be most unholy and most holy (ver. 
16). 

[Borxtrt, on vers. 5-7: O happy houses, and 
thrice happy householders, whose families are little 
churches for piety and devotion !—Observe: 1. That 
seniority in grace is a very great honor: and to be 
in Christ before others, is a transcendent preroga- 
tive. 2. That God will have the good works of all 
His saints, and the services especially which are 
done to His ministers and ambassadors by any of 
His people, to be applauded, valued, and recorded. 
—Henry: In Christian congregations there should 
be lesser societies, linked together in love and con- 
verse, and taking opportunities of being often to- 
getber.—Doppripce: Many women have been emi- 
nently useful. The most valuable ministers have 
often been assisted by them in the success of their 
work, whil? their pious care, under the restraint of 











the strictest modesty and decorum, tas happily and 
effectually influenced children, servants, and young 
friends; yea, has been the means of sowing the 
seeds of religion in tender minds, before they have 
been capable of coming under ministerial care.— 
Scorr: We should hope the best of others, and 
commend what is good in their conduct.—Honpex : 
The social relations in which Christians stand to 
each other as relatives, countrymen, friends, should 
not be allowed to give character to their feelings and 
conduct to the exclusion of the more important re 
lation which they bear to Christ. It is as friends, 
helpers, fellow-laborers in the Lord, that they are to 
be recognized.—Barnrs: Religion binds the hearts 
of all who embrace it tenderly together. It makes 
them feel that they are one great family, united by 
tender ties, and joined by peculiar attachments.— 
J. F. A] 


Vers. 17-27. 


Warning against disturbers of the Church. The 
Apostle pronounces against them: 1. With al! 
frankness, designating them, a. as those who cause 
divisions and offences; 6. whom the others shoula 
avoid, because they are not in Christ, but serve 
themselves, and deceive simple hearts by honeyed 
words and false speeches. 2. With all confidence in 
the members of the Church at Rome; because, a. 
their obedience is come abroad unto all men; 06. he 
himself is glad on their behalf; ¢. but desires that 
they be very careful, wise unto that which is good, 
and simple concerning evil. 3. With the strongest 
hope in the God of peace, who he expects will 
shortly bruise Satan under the feet of believers 
(vers. 17-20).—On divisions and offences in the 
Church (ver. 17).—We can cause offence, not only 
by a bad life, but also by bad teaching (ver. 17).— 
Good words and fair speeches very easily deceive 
simple hearts (ver. 18).—Not every thing which 
tastes sweet is healthy, nor is every thing which has 
a pleasing sound true (ver. 18). 

Wise unto that which is good, and simple con 
cerning evil! Comp. Matt. x. 16; 1 Cor. xiv. 20 
(ver. 19).—The God of peace conquers, Satan is 
trodden upon (ver. 20).—To God alone be glory 
through Jesus Christ forever! Amen (vers, 25-27). 

STaRKE, Hepincer: Christians are not dumb 
blocks (Ps. exix. 100, 104); but industrious, wise, 
zealous in that which is good, full of excellent coun- 
sel and wise execution. But it is owing to their 
godly simplicity and love that they do not under- 
stand wickedness, intrigues, and all kinds of low 
tricks (especially when men make themselves pleas- 
ant, according to the flesh, by shifting about, talking 
politics, and flattering with the cross of Christ), and 
are often deceived (ver. 19), 

Spenrr: A lie cannot stand long, but mus¢ 
finally be exposed (ver. 20), 

BenGeL: In this whole Epistle the Apostle men- 
tions the enemy but once; in all his Epistles he men- 
oo Satan nine times, and the devil six times (ver, 
20). 

Lisco: Warning against deceivers. 1. Import; 
2. Description of false teachers; 8. Ground of warn- 
ing; 4. Comfort (vers. 17-24).—The ascription of 
praise to God, and the wish for His blessing. 1, 
The subject of the ascription of praise; 2. Its 
ground (vers. 25-27), 

Huvupner;: The holiest union can be dissolved 
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by evil desire and unbelief; the purpose of the evil 
spirit is always separation and destruction (Divide 
et impera/). This takes place especially by means 
of false teachers (vers. 17, 18).—The world is wise 
in doing evil, and unskilful in doing good (ver. 19). 
—By God and His Spirit we can conquer Satan and 
his works. Christ has begun to destroy the works 
of ies though the task is not yet finished (ver. 
20). 

[Farrnpon, on ver. 20: If the devil inspire evil 
thoughts, God is both able and willing to inspire 
good; and in all our trials, in all time of our tribu- 
lation, and in all time of our wealth, inf the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment, His “ grace is 
sufficient for” us. 

[Jeremy Taytor: All people who desire the 
benefit of the gospel are bound to have a fellowship 
and society with these saints, and communicate with 
them in their holy things, in their faith, and in their 
hope, and in their sacraments, and in their prayers, 
and in their public assemblies, and in their govern- 
ment; and must do to them all the acts of charity 
and mutual help which they can and are required 
to; and without this communion of saints, and a 
conjunction with them who believe in God through 
Jesus Christ, there is no salvation to be expected ; 
which communion must be kept in inward things 
always, and by all persons, and testified by outward 
acts always, when it is possible, and may be done 
upon just and holy conditions. 

{Burxirr: God is ouly wise, because all wisdom 
is derived from Him; all the wisdom of angels and 
men is but a ray from His light, a drop from His 
ocean. Let the wisdom of God, in all His dealings 
with us and ours, be admired and adored by us; for 
all His works of providence are as orderly and per- 
fect as His works of creation, though we perceive it 
not. 

[Henry: Mark those that cause divisions; mark 
the method they take, the end they drive at; there 
is no need of a piercing, watchful eye, to discern 
the danger we are in from such people; for com- 
monly the pretences are plausible, when the projects 
are very pernicious. Do not look only at the divi- 
sions and offences, but run up those streams to the 
fountain, and mark those that cause them; and es- 
pecially that in them which causes these divisions 
and offences ; those lusts on each side, whence come 
these wars and fightings. A danger discovered is 
half prevented. 

[Scorr: In order to maintain communion with 
the Lord and with His saints uninterrupted, avoid, 
with decided disapprobation, those persons who aim 
to prejudice believers against each other, to draw 
them off from faithful pastors, or to seduce them 
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into strange doctrines, contrary to the simple truths 
of God’s word. 

{[CuarkE; The Church of God has ever bees 
troubled with pretended pastors, men who feed 
themselves, and not the flock; men who are too 
proud to beg, and too lazy to work; who have nei 
ther grace nor gifts to plant the standard of the 
cross on the devil’s territories, and, by the power 
of Christ, make inroads upon his kingdom, and spoi 
him of his subjects. By sowing the seeds of dis. 
sensions, by means of doubtful disputations, ana 
the propagation of scandals; by glaring and insin- 
uating speeches—for they affect elegance and good 
breeding—they rend Christian congregations, form 
a party for themselves, and thus live on the spoils 
of the Church of God. 

[Hopee: However much the Church may be dis- 
tracted and troubled, error and its advocates cannot 
finally prevail. Satan is a conquered enemy with a 
lengthened chain, 

[Barnes: Let men make peace their prime ob- 
ject, resolve to love all who are Christians, and it 
will be an infallible gauge by which to measure the 
arguments of those who seek to promote alienationg 
and contentions. 

[M’Curntock: There is nothing in religion in- 
compatible with the natural affections, Nay, you 
will find that he who loves God most, has the 
strongest and most trustworthy love for kindred 
and friends. The human affections are purged of 
all dross by the fire of love to God. A heart full 
of charity prompts to all good and kind actions, 
just when they are called for. It will give tears, 
when tears and sympathy can bless or save; it will 
give sacrifice, when sacrifice can help or save some 
suffering soul, Earnest love to God must display 
itself in tender attributes, in good, kind, and gentle 
ministrations—in all forms of benevolence and per- 
sonal sacrifice. 
easy, the more we know of the love of God. 

[HomineticaL LirrraturEe on ver. 17: JOHN 
Reaping, Serm. (London, 1642); G. Crort, Zhe 
Evils of Separation, Bampton Lect. 163 ; JOHNSON 
Grant, Zhe Primitive Church, Disc. (1848), 204. 
—On ver. 19: Joun Jortin, Religious Wisdom, 
Serm., vol. i. 800; BisHop Hurp, Sermons, Works, 
vol. vi. 215; Joun Moruny, Disc., 99; JosrPH 
Horpern, The Christian’s Wisdom and Simplicity, 
Serm., 199; A. N. Darnunt, Serm., 247; C. Sim- 
non, Practical Wisdom Recommended, Works, vol, 
xv. 592.—On ver. 27: Cuarnocx, Zhe Wisdom of 
God, Works, vol. ii, 146; Danie, Wuirsy, The 
Wisdom of God, Sermon on the Attributes of God, 
vol. i, 226; G, Burpzr, Zhe Wisdom of God, Vil 
lage Sermons, vi.—J. F. H.] 


And these things become the more 
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